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THE PEOBLEM 

By RABINDIUNATII TAGORE 

( Authorised tuinslation f r the Moduli Renew ) 

S TUDENTS flock to onr examination balls can be restored, the fury of the elements 
in their thousands , for all of them, knows no bounds upsetting the gravity even 
the qnestions are identical, presented of the forests and driving the very ocean 
to each od precisely similar prated paper, into madness N T o mere incantations, how- 
and the same answers likewise serve to gam ever fervid, can help to appease this agony 
them their diplomas, it being even possible of discord, due to break in normal relation 
to pass by copying from one’s neighbour As with the elements, so with men All 
But the examination system of God s pro onr trouble is due to some break in the 
vidence is not so simple The peoples of the harmony of true relations N’o agitation on 
Earth have been given their own particular our part, constitutional or otherwise, can 
problems, the solution of which each of them serve to counteract the thundering of onr 
must find for itself m its own way, in order wrathful Flysians or the wrangling of our 
to gain place and honour in the world hundred and one distracted elements Vi hen, 

India has thus had her own problem set therefore, we clamour for 1 reedom, we should 
to her, and until she truly solves it, her try to be clear in our own minds, what it is 
sorrows cannot be ended All this time we we desire to be free from 

have been trying to pass our examination by Man 1 as absolute liberty only where he 
copying onr answers from Europe, — at first is absolutely alone, having no relations with, 
Btupidly, word for word , then more conning no responsibilities to, no dependence upon 
ly, with change of phrasing, — but to no anyone else, but this is a kind of freedom 
purpose The round marks, given by the which man not only does not want, but is 
Examiner ’s blue pencil in either case, do not beside himself if he gets 
even gam by addition, the empty total still Robinson Crusoe lost this absolute liberty 
remaining zero when be found his man 1 riday — for even in 

An atmospheric storm is called “nasty the relation of master and servant there is 
weather ’ because of the angry buffeting* to mutual dependence— but he did not feel it 
which it subjects os AV hat is there behind as a los3 of freedom, such as he would have 
all its discomforting turmoil? Only some done it Friday had been a treacherous self 
break in the harmony which should subsist seeking savage This bIiows that we do oof* 
between the neighbouring strata of air, one as a matter of fact, feel freer wfi 
having developed undue weight, the other relations with our fellow men are?*! ° Hr 
too much lightness Until their harmony lacking, but rather the reverse The ” °f 
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Freedom is gained only when these lelntions 
are full and nnohsti noted We are fieest 
with our greatest friend to whom we are 
bound by the strongest of ties 

The empty, negative freedom of absence 
of relations hurts, because man is not ful 
filled m his solitary state, but can only 
realise the truth of his humanity in his rela 
tions with others, with the All And upon 
his failure to realise this truth, owing to 
some break, or imperfection, or distortion 
m such relations, man’s freedom is obstruct 
ed bo that, the true freedom is the positu e 
freedom of fulness of relation 

Whether in the domestic or in the politi 
cal world, storms occur when any of the 
natural relations are broken 01 disturbed by 
envy or greed, leading to mutual encroach 
ment So, when we want freedom for our 
country, it cannot be the emptiness of 
negative freedom, but the removal of all 
obstructions in the way of our countrymen 
maintaining the fullest relations with their 
fellows,— obstructions which may be internal 
ns well as external 

We have read in history how the people 
of the West have stormed and raged for 
liberty We imitate their outcry, but we 
forget that whenever this happened in 
Europe, there were some particular sorrows 
oE some break in their own internal relations 
from which they sought to be freed, and 
when such rupture was healed, they felt 
their end gained When we feel the lack of 
freedom we Bhonld, rather, first of all try to 
form a clear idea of what breaks in mutual 
relations are obstructing our common wel 
fare and thus causing us sorrow To pay 
no attention to such obstructions, and yet to 
talk of striving for freedom, is unmeaning 
In Europe, again, we have seen new 
political conditions brought about by revolu 
tions At the bottom of the«e were dif 
Terences between rulers and ruled, wl o, 
however, belonged only to different classes, 
not to different race" V henever the di\er 
gence between the rights and privileges of 
these became so excessive as to lead to an 
outbreak, the sole function of the resulting 
re\olution has been to repair this rent in 
the social fabric 

Now a days another revolution is m pro 
gress in the West, which on investigation 

f iroves to be due to equally excessive dif 
erences between the rignts and privileges 


of capitalists and wage earners The capt 
talists scenting danger, hate begun to take 
thought for the amelioration of the lot of 
their workers, — better housing, more educa 
fcron, and increase of amenities generally, — 
but the reason why the progress of this 
revolution has not yet been checked is, that 
patchwork by mean3 of such doles doe3 not 
serve to establish true relati ms 

When England first colonised the New 
World and tried to keep her American 
childien in leading strings, the chafing of 
the strings proved too much of a strain for 
e\en the ties of blood, and the remedy had 
to be found in a permanent separation, in spite 
of the closeness of their brotherhood In 
Italy, likewise, when the Austrian was at the 
head and the Italian at the tail end, there 
was no living connection between head and 
tail , and their enforced propinquity, in the 
absence of true relations, became so intoler 
able that Italy, also, had to seek her free- 
dom in a definite rupture 

So we see, in any case, that the way to 
true freedom is by getting rid of the tor 
ments of tlio absence of true relations In 
the religion of our country this truth is 
expressed in its most general form by saying 
that the sense of break in relation is an 
Untruth due to ignorance, only by over 
coming which by the realisation of the Truth 
of our relation with the All, can we gain our 
salvation 

As I began by saying, the same questions 
are not set to all the examinees in the exami 
nation hall of Proudence Their problems 
are various A sandal on one foot and a boot 
on the other, is one kind of trouble , one leg 
short and the other long, is another kind , a 
broken leg is a third they all impede progress, 
but if the broken log is content with copying 
the prescription for the sandalled foot, it will 
only make matters worse for itself 

In the case of Europe, a revolution of 
the constitutional wheels might have served, 
on occasion, to repair some rent in the social 
fabric but where, ns in our country, the 
fabric itself js y et to be woven, — the very 
warp lying disarranged, threads broken here, 
there tangled up into knots, — any such 
mechanical remedy is unthinkable So with 
us we must go furtl er hack , getting the warp 
straightened up, put on to the sociological 
loom, and made up first into woven stuff I hat 
may take tyroe But, to import a sewing 
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machine in place of the loom, does not help 
to save time in the making of the fabric 
Onr nursery rhyme tells ns of the three 
wives of Shibu, the Brahmin The first one 
cooked , the second ate , the last, getting 
nothing, went off to her father’s, in a pet 
The third wife, apparently, not being in the 
favoured position of the second, sought, under 
the old paternal roof, a round about solution 
of her food problem The record is vague as 
to how the first wife fared in regard to the 
satisfaction of her hunger , I suspect she was 
an example, not rare in history, of one having 
to sweat that the other may enjoy 

This motherland of ours is not in the happy 
situation of the old Brahmin’s favourite, — that 
much has been made clearer and clea er 
during the centuries Tither she neglected 
to cook, and on being reprimanded took, in a 
huff, the long, long road back to her father’s , 
or, in spite of having contrired and cooked, 
she found, every time, the dish being served 
np to the other one Her problem is, there 
fore, to dis-over and remove the cause of the 
old man s annoyance with herself , it will do 
her no good to be constantly grumbling about 
his partiality for her more fortunate sister 
We are fond of repeating that foreign 
domination is our one curse and that with its 
disappearance will disappear, likewise, all our 
sorrows I have no love for foreign domina 
tion, no more than I have for the usurpation 
of our interior by an enlarged spleen But I 
have been noticing for long that th is encroach 
ment of the spleen upon our vitals has not 
awaited our pleasure And now it has become 
as dangerous, quietly to allow it to remain in 
possession, as to dislodge it forcibly at the risk 
of rupture 

"Wise men tell us that unless and until we 
fiHiTnA’ifbTinlwrru 'urwdxn/gbnJivsTrwiiLahwiA 
ns, the spleen will remain to fill onr insides 
At which we are aghast, much rather, would 
we, that their depths be filled with our tears, 
tban have these sacred foot prints of lather 
Time obliterated I So all our irritation 
continues to be vented, not on the holes, 
but on the spleen Meanwhile the different 
sections of our community are kept effectively 
segregated by these innumerable pitfalls 
Sly readers, by this time, must have got 
fairly impatient 4 Out with your problem !* 
cry they I ha\e been hesitating and beattng 
about the bush, only because it is so absurdlv 
simple 4 Don’t we all know that f" will be 


the reply ns soon as I say it So I have been 
like the doctor who dares not demand his fee 
unless he calls a case of want of sleep by the 
name of Insomnia 

Well, the real trouble with ns is, we are 
not one our differences are innumerable I 
have already indicated that break in truo 
relation is the one fault, the original sin,— 
breaks which may occur between our own 
people as well as with the foreigner It is 
because of the*o that we cannot nso our polity 
as a properh coordinated bodv It goes 
withont saying that if, when the blood tries 
to feed the brain, a counter current promptly 
drives it hack or when the foot requires 
massaging tho hand goes m fora har/al, then 
such lumbering entity cannot expect to enjoy 
the efiiciency of the Body politic from over 
the seas 


To see the jaunty Stranger, with stylish 
shoes and elegant umbrella pursuing his 
prosperous career, makes us feel that by 
emalattng his outfit we shall attain to his 
sleekness as well B it it is futile to try and 
rectify the omissions of Providence by adding 
to it one of our own W e may procure shoes 
and umbrella of the same pattern, hut they 
will slip off our feet or be blown out of our 
hand or being snatched away, be used as 
weapons of offence against ourselves convert 
mg comedy into tragedy The problem is not 
that of providing on outfit but of building 
up a body which can carry it 

This caricature of a body of oars seems to 
have left aside the duty of co ordmatmg its 
limbs for the present in the belief that by 
dressing up fashionably facility of movement 
will come of itself But this blind trust in 
things haj pening of themselves is only a 
deluding of oneself and self delusion is a 
‘ihimg'Wimlininni’itrgnrs'tobrave am aTieduon 
for, and then refuses to put to tl e test 

I remember how, when yet I was young, 
there used to rage, off and on, a great contro> 
versy as to whether we were, or were not, a 
Nation 1 cannot claim to have followed all 
the arguments of the rival disputants, hut of 

this I was sure that, if a king I would have 

put the no Nation party into gaol, or if a 
popular leader cut off their social amenities 
Non violence towards them would have been, 
for me, out of the question 1 

Tie .leek argument „r t|i, pro Iialion 
rart) was that, it m Switzerland three differ- 
ent races conld lrv, „de L, „d„ „s one 
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nation, then where was the difficult) ? And, 
as I heard it, I said to mjselE that now, at 
last, all was safe But, it is one thing to cry 
‘no fear ■’ and another to feel reallj reassured 
The man in the story, condemned to the^gal- 
lows, was advised b) his ad\ ocate “Don t be 
afraid — swing off in the name of » Durga— 
we shall see about it in appeal!” The poor 
fellow did not mind calling on Durga, but, 
for the life of him, he could not overcome 
his objection to being swung off 1 It is not 
much of a consolation to establish by 
argument that, if Switzerland is a nation, so 
are we tor, when it conies to practical 
effeot, they are on firm ground, and we are 
left swinging , . . , 

It is well worth considering what it is 
at the root which leads to this disparity m 
the fruit 'Whatever may be the other 
differences between the sections of the 
people of Switzerland, the feeling of difference 
is not there There is no obstacle, whether 
of law or of tradition, in the way oE their 
forming blood connections But such 
obstacles, with us, are so tremendous, that 
the very idea of legislation permitting inter 
caste marriages, throws our social leaders 
into a cold sweat And ) et relationship runs 
more deepl) in the current of blood, than in a 
torrent of words 

If those who plume themselves on being 
one great community leave no channel open 
for the blood current to flow through and 
through, their unity can never be a living 
one , it will alwnjs remain difficult for them 
lomth to dedicate their lues to any cause, 
lor their joint lives w ill not form one Being 
A friend of mine used to live in the A \V 
I rontier Province There were frequent 
abductions of Hindu women bj Path an 
roughs from acro-s the border On one 
such occasion mj friend ashed n local Hindu 
■why the) did not band together to resist 
such outrage on the Hindu community 1 Oh, 
that was onl) a llama wench,” was the 
sneering repl) Ihe Bania girl was a Hindu, 
so was the contemptuous speaker but, for 
all their common acceptance of t>) adnc 
bonds, there was clearly no living tio 
between them That was wli) the blow 
suffered bj one found no response in the 
other Oneness of Nations means at bottom 
outness through birth,— the ver> derivation 
of the word shows it. its underlv mg ideal 
demands it 


Nothing great can be based on unreality 
\\ hen man gets into an awkward position, 
he often tries to escape from Ins own 
conscience bj cheating lnmself When at 
his wit’s end he can bring himself to believe 
that it is possible to gam with the right 
hand what he has depnved himself of bj the 
left , , ,, 

At the bottom of our hearts we all 
know how unreal is the unity of relationship 
at the base of the political unit) of our 
agitations , that is wh) we are so anxious to 
keep this fundamental defect out of sight 
and are wont to display so vehemently the 
materials we have gathered for the political 
superstructure But, to smother a shaky 
foundation by a superabundance of the 
best of building material, does not tend to 
make it stronger, but rather, brings out its 


weakness all the sooner , , , , 

The reciudescence of Hindu Moslem 
outbreaks, after the collapse of the propped- 
up truce of the khiKfat, is an instructive 
example of this, proving that a defect at the 
root cannot be cured at the branch lo 
point this out, however, puts some of us out 
of pitience “There’s a third party,” say 
t W — ‘our enemj, the foreigner, who foists 
the quanel on us It’s Ins fault, not ours 
Didn’t we, Hindus and Moslem-, formerly 
live side by side in amity ? etc , e to 

But our Astrology tells us that Saturn has 
to await some fault before he can fasten his 
baleful influence on man He can contrive 
our downfall only if he finds open some 
gateway of sin The ensuing disaster mn) 
bo an outside thing, hut the sin is our own , 
and the greatest of calamities alvva)s is the 
fondne-s we acquire for the sin, reserving 

all our ire for the di-aster , 

This leak) v essel of ours doubtless used to 
make its passage in fair weather, gi\ mg little 
trouble except for the occasional baling out 
But, now, with the storm, the leak has in- 
creased and it threatens to founder it ten 
Captain throws nil the blame on the storm, 
content with calling for a chorus of impreca- 
tions, and leaving the leak to take care o 
it-elf, then his leadership will help the a essel 
to the bottom, not to port If tlm storm be on 
us, as an nnfrtendh third part), we *nou 
remember that it is not them to assist us to 
do repair work , rather will it wax eloquent 
m show »ng up our utter lack of seaw ort uines , 
Na) more, it will smite us now on the right 
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cheek, then on the left, to mate it quite clear 
that i( oar right anil left hind 3 cannot wort 
together at the real remedy, the onlr coarse 
we shall eveutaally steer is straight for 
perdition 

If we bat apply the time and energy 
we waste in fatile fretting anil faming, to 
the repair of the cracks at the bottom, 
there is jet hope of caring ourselves If 
Providence is inclined to make game of us, 
there maj be a lall in the storm for a while, 
bat I am afraid a deaf ear will be tnrned 
to any prayer, even of the holy Hindu, for 
the annihilation of tbo atmosphere which 
breeds storms, or for a redaction of the sea 
to a paddle So I earnestly implore our 
captains not to seek to emalate the storm 
with their stentorian roarings, in order to 
drown the question of setting about the 
repair of those cracks 

Our leaders assure ns that this subject 
has their attention , for, orthodox as they 
are, have they not nevertheless pronouoced 
against nntoucbabilitj ’ Dut, say I, that 
again is mere tinkering This untouchability 
is but one of the outward symptoms of our 
fundamental feeling of dtsumon To break 
off one twig of the spreading tree of dif 
Terences which stands across our path, will 
not serve to clear the waj for us I have 
said elsewhere that where religion di tides, 
the door to union is barred from within Let 
me here try to make my meaning clearer 

Religion is that which bind" Our word 
Dbarma means that winch holds together 
That is to say all things that afford ns a 
sure refuge appertain to Dliarma, — things 
about which there is no room for argument, 
which are not subject to change If in 
regard to these, our attitude 13 not stable, 
our opinions and course of action liable to 
fluctuation, then shall our verj life become 
insecure 

But there is another department of life 
where changes are ever going on, where acci- 
dental happenings are incessant, where the 
maintaining of life is not possible without 
constant adaptations to varying circum- 
stances If into this department we import, 
and there try to establish, that which pro- 
perly belongs to the realm of the unchange- 
able, then catastrophe is mev itable 

The firm soil is good for the rooted tree, 
but it is not healthy for it to hare its free- 
swaying branches likewise imbedded The 


earth upholds me and its immovability is 
essential for mj security, its quaking is a 
calamity The carriage also holds me , if, 
however, it stands fast instead of advancing, 
it becomes for me not as the earth, but like 
n cage , with it mj proper relations are 
those of constant adjustment, selling the 
old one, baying a new one, getting in or 
coming out, — muj be, jumping off in a jiffj 
at an) sign of overturning 

W hen religion tells me that I s*hould be 
friendly with the Musalmans, I accept tint 
reverently without a word of Argument, for 
the truth nnderl)ing this dictum is for mo 
as permanent as the great ocean itself But 
when religion tells mo that I should not eat 
food touched by a Jfusalman, then argue I 
must, and ask tr/iy * for the validity 
of this kind of proposition is to me ns im- 
permanent as the water in a pot, which I 
can keep or throw away as my reason may 
dictate 

To those who insist that even such 
injunctions if given bv religion, must be 
deemtd be)ond qn^stion, my reply is, that 
if need be I am prepared to take ni) stand 
against all the scriptures of the world and 
assert that on such commandment lies the 
curse of llim who hath vouchsafed unto ns 
the supreme gift of Reason ( Dhijo }o 
nah prachodavjt ) Thom who voice 
such commandment nre really placing priest 
before deity and but insult Religion m whose 
name they dare thus to speak 

In the region of the mind, man can truly 
unite with man only through reason If 
unreason gams entr) its impish pranks 
upset the mental equilibrium altogether 
A spectre owns no home of its own and, as 
it pa)s no rent for its haunts, it cannot be 
given notice to quit So, once wo admit the 
unreal as real We cannot make it answerable 
to control That is wh) it makes our legs 
give va), our hearts go pit a pat and shivers 
run down our back , the only thing left firm 
being our belief in it If one questions 
‘Why this belief v ” all we can do is to 
point a trembling thumb over our shoulder 
and whisper “Ihere it is 1” If t], e 
questioner persists and asks “Where?” we 
go for him as an unbeliever, threatening, 
moreover, to deprive him of sanctified cream* 
tion when he is dead ! . 

If we enthrone Reason in our mind, 
there we have Smra , , for there ueacknow- 
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ledge oar own sovereignty,— as well as tlie 
sway of the best minds of all places and 
times Unreason tyrannises because it 
belongs neither to the mdmdnal nor to 
humanity It reduces our mentality to a 
prison house in winch we can associate only 
with other equally fettered, prematurely- 
decrepit fellow unfortunates, deprived of all 
communion with the free millions outside 
This separation from the Great is indeed 
bondage*, the primal trouble, the ultimate 
disaster 

It lias become the fashion with us to 
decry big factories, for that they reduce 
men to machines We find in this thought 
all the more of a consolation because it 
amounts to an indictment of western civili 
nation But why do factories mutilate man 
hood ? Because the workers are forced into 
narrow grooves, without scope for their 
fullest development Now, unreasoning in- 
junctions are not a whit less hard and 
rigid than machinery of steel 

The India wide cast iron social system, 
which with its cruel penalties has for age« 
compelled countless men and women to 
submit unquestioningly to a continual repeti 
tion of the same unmeaning, unreasonable 
practices, is as much of a mechanical 
monstrosity as the worst of factories In 
fact 1 know of nothing more heartless and 
unyielding devised by the mind of man, m 
any country or age, on so last, so complete 
a scale 

Once upon a time, when India out of the 
fullness of her heart offered up a prayer, she 
prayed Ya eko’varnah sa no budhya 
subhaya samyunaktu — may He, uho is 
beyond distinctions of colrur or caste, unite us 
"by means of good understanding Then India 
did pray for Unity, but not mechanical unity, 
whether social or political she wanted to 
become one, led by budhyS eubhayS — good 
understanding , not by being tied round with 
the same fetters, whether of acquiescence 
in political subordination, or of unreasoning 
obedience to scriptural injur etions 

In the sphere of the impermanent, as I 
have said, man has to adjust himself conti- 
nually to the variations of his environment 
It is one of the most important functions of 
our intellect to help us in regard to such 
adjustments There variations, our experience 
tells us, accidentally occur in Nature They 
coma as isolated facts which have to be 
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assimilated and brought into line with the 
universal rhythm, to which in turn they contri- 
bute their variety The same happens in the 
societies of man, as well as in his individual 
life He has to learn to deal properly with 
unlooked for accidents, that is to say instead 
of allowing them to come as an outrage on 
intellect, feeling, or taste, to bring them into 
harmony with life by the exercise of his 
wisdom 

Suppose that a faqir, having by chance 
planted a stake in the middle of the road to 
tie up his goat, has departed with the animal, 
leaving the stake behind him What is to 
be done about it ? Reason alond can deal 
with new facts , unreason needs must assume 
that it was always there, and that whatever 
is, should be allowed to remain Thereupon 
some sanctimonious simpleton turns up, who 
besmears it with Vermillion, and enshrines it 
within a temple raised around it And the 
almanac compiler follows with the date of its 
festival and a list of the merits to be acquired 
by its worship 

Thus, in the realm of unreason do all 
accidental stakes put into the ground 
stick there in sanctified permanence, and so 
it becomes easier for the people to remain 
bound to them, than to steer clear of them in 
order to move onwards Nay more the pious 
section of them soon begin to proclaim tbnt 
they are the anointed of the Lord, different 
from all the other peoples of the world , so, 
what though all progress be blocked, to 
remove any of the stakes is desecration I 

Finally, those who have no faith in 
the sanctity of the stakes, oven including 
sentimental foreigners, then hold up their 
hands in admiration saying “Ah, what a 
spiritual people V' In the same breath they 
add “Of coarse it would never do for us, 
with our different temperament, to do like- 
wise, hut we do hope they will not be so silly 
as to give up the serenity of their repose 
within their pristine fence of sacred stakes, 
so beautiful to contemplate from a distance I* 

As to the beauty of it, I will not argue 
That is a matter of taste Like religion, beauty 
is sufficient unto itself But o mere modern 
like myself will nevertheless make bold, from 
the a lew point of his reason, to inquire how 
the car of freedom can possibly progress to 
its goal through this stake studded road And 
yet however bold in questioning the modern 
man’s pride of reason may impel him to be, 
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he puts his question at the risk of hts night's 
rest , for, as his curtain lectnre will remind 
him, his womankind are mortally afraid of 
the evil eye 

‘ W hy take risks, with our ptecious 
children about ?” they cry “Who knows 
what may be the effect on their fortunes 
of uprooting which stake ? There are 
plenty of desperate yoatbs without ties, now- 
a-days Why not leave the clearing of the 
road to them *” 

Upon which admonition even onr modern 
souls cannot help confessing to qnalms , 
for, say what we will, all tradition cannot 
be strained out of our blood So, the very 
next morning, there we aTc at the Stake 
temple, bearing a little over the regulation 
offerings prescribed in the almanac l 

This then is our main problem How to 
get nd of the stakes of superstition which 
make thorny the highway along which alone 
we can march side by side to a common prospe 
nty , how to uproot the stakes of callousness 
and contempt which permanently fence os off 
from one another and prevent our coming 
together at all , how to cast out the unreason 
which stops ns from working to remove these 
obstacles, nay more, impels us to make a fetish 
of them 

Our sentimental pietists stand before 
these age-long obstacles with tears in their 
eyes, saying that the big, the beautiful 
thing is the devotion,— the particular stake 
for which it happens to be felt being a mere 
accident of no moment 11 e, the moderns, 
must reply that the big thing, the beantifnl 
thing, is Reason, while the stakes, as well as 
the worship lavished on them, are alike 
rubbish 

“But O how unutterably sweet is it to see 
our women, for the sake of the welfare of 
their loved ones, pledge even their rigl t 
bands in a very ecstasy of devotion, as a 
thanks offering to tl eir deity 1 1 

11 hereat the staunch moderner must still 
aver “11 here the right hand is purpose- 
fully dedicated to a good cause, with open- 
eyed, courageous acceptance of conseqnences, 
there alone does beanty blossom But where a 
blind fear of unmeaning evil visitations eats 
into the sweetness, with its canker of igno 
ranee and poverty of spirit, there is all beanty 
spoilt, all goodness destroyed, at the core ’ 
Another of our urgent problems is the 
closed door to the mutual approachment of 


Hindu and Moslem The solution of this is 
so difficult because of the impenetrable barrier 
of religion with which each of them has 
hedged himself round their religion itself 
having marked out, m their respective views 
of humanity, the white and black spheres of 
the i us and the o da 

In this world, all separation cannot 
be avoided Letweeu self and not self 
But, when the gap between them yawns too 
wide, evil finds entry The bushman typo 
looses Ins poisoned arrow at the stranger on 
sight, and consequently he has kept himself 
deprived of all expansion of his manhood 
which is the outcome of relations between 
man and man On the other hand, the people 
which succeeds in reducing this gap to 
the lowest dimension attains live highest 
expression of its humanity, and m the co- 
operation of its individuals mth one another, 
it raises its thought nnd work and character 
to their fullest development 

The Hindu prides himself on being reli- 
gious and so does tbe Musalman That is 
to say only a narrow margin of their lives 
is left outside the enclosure of religion, 
which therefore becomes the mam barrier 
keeping them at a distance from each other 
and from the rest of the world, militating 
against that expansion of their manhood 
which depends on the maintaining of true 
relations with all humanity This religious 
separatism likewise keeps them, screened off 
within their own narrow bounds, from the 
grand universal aspect of Truth That is 
why, with both of them, outward injunctions 
and artificial customs carry more weight than 
the ideal of Righteousness, in their dealings 
With others In their world, the gap between 
self and not self has been allowed to become 
too wide 


in uiuuern jiiuuu omiouoxy rueoMMlnnSt 
always remain out, for with it the one endea- 
vour always is to prevent the outsider, whether 
mfccc/a or pana/., from gaining any means 
of entry With the Musaimans it is the oppo- 
site 1\ ith them, too, the man outside* the 
pale of their religion is an utter outsider, but 
they are only too ghd to have him come into 
the fold and there to secure him ns one of 
tlemselves Ue need not trouble to ferret 
out script urol texts in support o! tli„, f ot 
is clear enongl, from Heir age long practice 
tbat the one, with its protecting wailsugumst 
th. outside world, is huddled up withm Q 
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while the other has its fortress within which 
it seeks to bring in nnd confine its captives 
'I Ins has resulted in two different types of 
separatism becoming ingrained m the 
mentality of these two communities, who, 
between themselves, bare been destined b) 
Proa idence to oceup) the chief jiosition in 
India The Moslem is mhci ha to the Hindu, the 
Hindu in turn is 1 aiir to tho Musalman Is ei- 
ther will base tin} tiling to do with tho other 
by waj of acknowledging or permitting km 
ship There is onl) one narrow ground, 
that of opposition to tho third party, the 
foreigner, on winch the) now and again tr) 
to make a united stand 

If the story of Shibn, the Brahmin, had 
come down to us in more complete form we 
should probabl) has e found that ordinanl) , 
there was a common understanding, against 
his favourite, between tlio first wife who did 
the cooking svithout nny part in the eating, 
nnd the third svife who, getting nothing, had 
to betako herself to her father's But svlien 
the second ssife would he away from homo, 
then the erstwhile political alliance between 
the other two would give placo to a bout of 
mutual hair pulling I 

I base seen on the sandbanks of the 
Fadtna river, when the wind was high, how 
both crow and wagtail in tl eir efforts to save 
themselves from being blown awaj, would 
flutter side by side, wing almost touching 
wing, busy digging their bills into the ground 
Such a spectacle, however, need not make us 
rush to sentimentalise about bird friendships 
because during the much longer periods of 
calm weather, I have also seen their beaks 
otherwise occupied — with each other's bodies 1 
At the time of the Swadeshi upheaval in 
Bengal, Hindu and Moslem did not unite 
For, to the Mu«alman, the dismemberment of 
the province of Bengal was not a real sorrow, 
such aB is the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire, which recently made him join the 
Hindu in the non co operation movement 
Now, this kind of union cannot by its very 
nature be permanent There has been no 
real union ot hearts, hut only a temporarj 
flutter side by side, one facing East, the other 
facing West Fo that, no sooner 1 as the 
weather cl anged, than the fiutteimg wings 
have given place to pecking beaks And 
political leaders have to spend all their time 
cogitating how they can divert them from 
damaging each other 


Hut the real mischief is deeper in the 
blood, nnd no more diversion will do as a 
round) Iloltgion is not tho only thing standing 
in tho way of Hindu Moslem unity A dif- 
ference of social strength has also arisen 
between thorn Uio Islamic sjstam has 
brought about a compact solidarity amongst 
its followers, while the Hindu s)stom Ins ope 
rated to spread wider and wider disunion 
through its ranks 

'I lie result ib that, with or without 
cause, Hindus are alwn) s battling amongst 
themselves while even for the best of 
causes the) cannot stand lip against n foe 
'I he Musafmans, on tho contrary, even when 
no ontside enuso is operating maintain their 
ranks intact, while when occasion arises the) 
can give most vigorous battle to the aggres- 
sor J his is not due to superior physical 
prowess, but to more effective moral support 
from their own community 

IIow can two such unequal mals come to a 
permanent understanding ? They ma) hang 
on together during some temporary stress, 
but they are suro to fall out again over the 
division of spoils, whereupon the lion’s share 
will go to the lion by v irtue of the strength 
of lus paw 

During the late Furopean war, when the 
whole English nation had gone pale with 
fright, they had occasion to call upon even 
us weaklings to come to their aid Not onl) 
that, but they were swept b) a wave of uni 
versal good feeling, — such as comes for the 
time upon even the most worldly minded in 
the face of a great calamity, — under the 
influence of which they felt a sudden genero 
sit y towards tlieir dusky fellow participants 
in the carnival of carnage But no sooner 
was the war over, than came the demoniac 
doings of Jalhanwalla Bagb, to be followed 
by the order of the boot from Kenya for all 
Indians This may make us angry, but it 
should al»o make us remember that to 
he treated as an equal one has to attain 
equality 

That is why oui Malmtmaji made his 
stupendous effort to rouse the power of the 
masses He knew that so long as this gulf 
between powerful and weak remained un 
bridged, peace between the two was out of 
the question And a peaceful solution was 
his one object Had our soul force been 
able to set up a quake beneath the lung’s 
throne, all the king’s horBPB and all the 
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king's men would have hied to invite ns to 
confer on n settlement But Asop 1ms 
recorded ones for all, the history of the 
conference between the wolf and the Iamb 
cn the question of the right of drinking at 
the stream, and the easy settlement of the 
difficulty which was eventually arrived at by 
the stronger party 

If we desire the welfare of India as a 
whole, Hindu and Moslem must not only 
omte, but they must come together on a 
footing of equality,-— not the personal 
equality of two nral champions, hut equality 
back ef ’ ar< ^ *° B0Cla * «upport at them 
The ugly incident of the Mopla outrages 

occurred at the very height of the Khilafat 

entente Both the contending parties had 
been for ages in the Inlit of applying their 
religion as a weapon to defeat the dictates of 
universal morality The religion of the 
Nambudri Brahmins has always contemned 
the Muialman, the religion of the Mnplas 
despised the Brahmin It is fatile to 
expect a lasting bridge between the two to 
be made with the feeble cement of the 

platform 004 InaDnfaCtDTed 00 the Con 6 ress 
../"f, we peraist in saying “Let 
, , 1 , rell g ,on remain mat as it is 
r hat tbe means be unreal, the results will 
bereaUndwm nght the wrong’' Me are 
anxious to checkmate first, and then think of 
.i° F a,D Su,ara J to begin with, 
afterward sT lhB deve,0 P ment of our manhood 

J?' , MnD J ] '’ J n , h ' 9 re P° rt on the Mopla 
to the Sanlraracharya, the 
head of the Deccan Hindus says 

ln Malabar are, generally speak 

«n?k U Bnd d , 0C ' Ie > ftn<1 have come to entertain 
* “ ortal , fea r of ‘ho Moplas t) at tl e 
BU ? h lronbIe ■"«». ‘he only way of 
l.veTl bC II,n i n8 f8n t,,,ofc of 19 *° roa { °r ‘heir 
, *2 ! ! 8V ! D P tl,e,p c] ,M "»n and womenfolk be 
A cflreof ‘hemselves as best as they 

l.l .'. Dfr i pC , rh *P 9 honestly, that if the 
ZX“. mtt « k :1 ,the» without any previous 

“ U ‘^L G0d / h : A hl gl tj ftnd tha °mni 

scient is there to teach them a lessor, and even 
to take revenge on their behalf ’ 

This is one of the examples which make 
t so dear that the Hindus have not yet 
learnt the lesson of dealing with the world 
m a worldly manner Spiritual and material 


have become utterlv jumbbd up within their 
brains, arl to wrought havoc with theit 
intellect, and Lecan*e of their resulting 
inertness of mind, tl ey fail to understand 
how this insult to Divinity, offered ly th< 
depreciation of their own humanity, is at the 
root of all their sorrows 

In another part of Dr Monji's riport 1 e 
states that, eight hnndredyenrs ago, a Hindu 
ling or Malabar, on the advicL of his 
ministers, ofT-red special inducement* to the 
Arabs to settle in his territory, going so far, 
m his pro-Arab proclivities, as to assist them 
in the conversion of Hindus to their faith by 
promulgating a law that one member of 
every fisherman household should eml race 
Islam The reason appears to have been 
that this extremely religious ling, together 
with his extremely religious ministers, dread 
ed to violate the >ha*tnr prohibition against 
sea voyage, so that, for the protection of 
their coast they had to fall back upon those 
who preferred tl f dictates of lfea*on to 
tho*e of Manu, the law giver ' 

Here, ogam vve have an illuminating 
instance of how those who make n religion 
of obeying the behests of unreason cannot 
achieve independence, even on the throne 
itself For them the light of day no more 
than the night for sleep so that even in the 
full blaze of midday thur backs are pelted 
with the brickbats of the ghost In the 
nursery rhyme 

In the old days the Malabar king merely 
wore the mask of kings! ip leaving the 
sovereignty to unreason The same unreason 
is stiU the de /arto occupant of the Hindu 
throne of Malabar 11 at is why the Hindus 
there get all the punishment, whilst tbev 
keep on asseverating that God is on high 

.Throughout all India we Hindus cringe 
and fawn before the Unreal which our un 
reason has enthroned m our midst That 
rapty thtooa, that awful ,„, d for „ U „ « 
Gods providence, leaves a vacanev U 
filled from time to time hy the jw£ n 
Moghul, the Fuglishman MenS’en* 
punahiment to them, but they are but H « 
tools of Providence,— the brickbat, « i f, 
ghostly thrower whom we, ourselves iff® 
conyured up by shutting our eves to th» i J e 

V rate melt 1 ¥„ h ! 

so, while the rest of the wide „ 

is busy thinking and dome- — ¥° r d 

00 oat devoted head, 
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Oar fight must consequently be with tins 
spectre of unreason, of unreality This is 
what keeps us asunder, what imposes foreign 
dominion on us, what keeps us bo blind that 
we can onl) ra\o against the missiles while 
dedicating our \ery homestead to the ghost 
of our adoration If we confine onr \ lew to 
the brickbats, our future seems hopeless, for 
their number is legion, and the} are to bo 
found on eierj aide , 1 ut the ghost is one, 
and if that be exorcisod, the bricks will 
remain lj ing at our feet and not come hurtl 
mg on our heads 


'llie time has therefore come to utter once 
again, with a full heart, that same ancient 
prayer of India, not b} our voices alone, but 
also in thought and deed, and reverently in 
onrmutunl relations 

Ya okah avarnali sa no budhya 
fiubhaya samyunaktu. 

Mny lie, ii/io is leyoml disfme/u ns of 
edour er eagle, unite it* by qotd understanding 

Translated hj 

SUItrNDRANATH TAGORE 


ON THE EVE OF A GREAT STRUGGLE 


URING the voyage to England, which I 
was unexpectedly called upon to make, 
in April, 1923, at the wish of the Konya 
Indian delegates, my mind was acutely 
absorbed by the greater issues of the East 
African struggle and its world significance 
It became necessary for me to unburden 
myself to one, who could understand the 
deeper meaning of the situation Before I 
started on my Tong journey westward, I had 
been travelling with the Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, in Sind and Gujerat, and lie had 
very strongly urged me to leave my work at 
the Asram and undertake this new task in 
England It was natural, therefore, that I 
should write to him rather than to any one 
else On board the ship, I had abundant 
leisure to think out the problems, but m 
London, every hour of the day was taken up 
with interviews and visits and consultations 
The extracts which follow were written on 
the voyage and they represent the thoughts 
that came to me before I reached England 

S S Kaiser i Hind April 15 
This boat is crowded almost beyond 
human endurance Everyone is tired and 
hot and cross including the waiters and the 
cabin stewards What a strange experience 
it has been to come from the strike of the mill 
labourers at Ahmedabad into an atmosphere 
such as this ! It was a very great relief to 
me to read, that Shankerlal Banker would be 


immediately released, and therefore could 
take the burden of the Mill strike off Anasuya 
Bapu’s shoulders * For it was very difficult 
for me to go away and leave her to bear 
that burden I felt so deeply the suffering 
which was in her ejes, and the tired look 
she had. 

Just before starting, I received a com- 
munication from the Government of India 
It appears, that the Kenya authorities have 
warned the Government concerning the 
danger of a visit from me, which would be 
resented by the white settlers For this 
reason, the Government of India would 
suggest, that I should not land at Mombasa 
However, my plans have been changed by 
the Kenya Indian delegates’ insistence on my 
going to England with them and therefore 
all this information is out of date The sea 
has been more than usually calm, but I have 
had sea sickness all the same, though only 
in the form of ‘malaise Yet it makes 
serious thinking somewhat difficult Perhaps 
it would be better to give way to tiredness, 
till it is past, and read novels But the novels, 
which fill the library of a great steamer like 
this, are so utterly mane and insipid, that a 

* Shankerlal Banker and Anasuya Bapu 
had been the organisers of labour in Ahmedabad 
under Mahatma Gandhi. Shankerlal had been 
imprisoned along with Mahatma Gandhi but his 
term was ended about the middle of April 
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single dip into them is enough, and I doze 
instead of getting excited, and sometimes 
fall off to sleep So I use them for that 
pnrpose 1 

In my day dreams, sometimes, while I lie 
back m an easy chair, I picture myself 
spending the whole of the delightful gammer 
vacation in our college garden at Cambridge 
There is a table under a tree ( which I know 
well ) where I could sit and write a book 
Ridley’s walk and Spenser’s mulberry tree are 
near at hand, and a great lawn of green 
grass there is solitude also and peace and 
no soond of motor cars and no smoke or 
dust or noise I would like to write some- 
thing that would be really good, — about India, 
about Visva bharati, about the future 
relations of mankind But when my day- 
dream is getting serenely happy, just at that 
very moment comes the annoying little God, 
called conscience, and says in a hntsh voice 
4 W bat do yon mean by it • Why are you 
shirking when there ate still hundreds in 
prison all through this hot weather in India ? 
Why are you not in prison also, or at least 
bearing the burden and heat of the day m 
India, instead of making yourself comfortable 
and lazy in a Cambridge College Garden ? ’ 

. At night time, when I look over the side 
of the ship at the waters, which rush past, 

the lingering memory of all I have left 
behind in India seems to carry me back 
along with the swish of the waves, and I 
can almost see the lights in the rows of 
thatched huts at Santimketan itself and hear 
the singing of the boys before they retite 
to rest lou must give my love to all of 
them, and tell them how I miss them 

April 16 

We have had some rough weather, quite 
unexpectedly and I went down immediately 
It appears ns though my seafaring powers 
were getting worse instead of better But 
the sea is calmer now and I can write 

I can understand a little more clearly, 
what you told me before starting, that this 
journey is intimately related to our own 
* isva bharati work and our ideal of inter 
national fellowship lor if the colour line 
is finally drawn across the world the ideal 
we aim at recedes into the distance I have 

I nst been having a talk with one of the ablest 
' mopeans on board, — a thinker, not merely a 
man of bnsine^s He put the Kenya i«sue 


to me m this way ‘East and West,” he 
said, “must inevitably come into conflict 
There is no escape for it But before this 
final struggle, one continent remains whose 
fate still lies in the balance America, 
Europe, Australia, can now maintain tbeir 
own boundaries intact There is the white 
Australia policy , and so on But Africa is 
a3 yet only partly occupied and claimed 
It is the country where the richest raw pro- 
ducts of the earth may be grown in almost 
unlimited quantities If Europe can wholly 
occupy Africa for the white race, and keep 
out Asiatics, then the future of the world 
for the white race is secured But if, owing 
to sheer weight of population, Africa comes 
into the possession of Asiatics, then the 
white race itself is in danger for the people 
of Asia will draw largely on Africa for their 
supplies and they will overrun that conti- 
nent with their surplus population IE India 
is going out of the Empire, she must not be 
allowed to gain a firm foothold in Africa 
before she departs Therefore, we shall 
keep India within the Empire as long a3 we 
can (by force, if it ever comes to that •) but 
we shall never let India disturb our posses 
sion of Africa for that would be a betrayal 
of the white race— just as it would be a 
similar betrayal to let Asiatics into Australia, 
or British Columbia, or California ’ 

There is a different line of thought, which 
has been represented to me by another 
passenger on board He is an earnest 
Christian and interested in the missionary 
enterprise His position is mote intolerable 
to me, if possible, than the argument which I 
have just outlined because it brings ‘poll 
tics’ into the most sacred region of all, and 
ansKfy .xsAgiww Atoll S s pBxtjjuts *Kav J3> 
would put the case thus ‘ II e are first m 
the field m East Africa with our Christian 
Missions , and if we are only left alone, with- 
out any interruption, all these pagan tribes 
will become Christian But if we allow a 
swarm of Indian immigrants to enter, espe- 
cially Muhammadans, who are propagandists, 
they will undo the good work that has been 
done and will confuse the simple native mind 
Therefore, ne must keep out the Asiatio as 
long as w e can ’ 

I told this mm that the argument ho 
used was exactly the same as the Devil’s 
temptation to Jesus The Devil «aid “AH 
these Hungs will I give thee, if thou wilt 
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fall down and worship me 11 But Jtsas said 
“Get thee behind me Satan !” 

When I was with you in Bombay, before 
we parted, I told you how this larger Santi- 
mhetan ideal, which lias become now 
embodied in Visva-bliarati,— our Inter* 
national Fellowship, — lmd been growing more 
and more with me into a unuersal concep- 
tion, which had harmonised those ideas that 
I had been trying m vain to bring into a 
unity before '1 his journey will make things 
clearer still to me All that you lm\e been 
teaching me ( ns I have been travelling with 
you from place to place and following jour 
words ), exactly meets the present situation. 
It is possible to show to people, that there 
is no necessity to contemplate an ineradic- 
able difference between East and West, 
leading to an inevitable conflict, because m 
Santiniketan itself, and in many other places 
in the world, it has been proved beyond all 
doubt that East and West can joyfully and 
profitably meet In their meeting, lies the 
salvation of the world It can also be 
shown, that the conception of religious 
‘success’ which this passenger put forward, 
is a degradation of the very idea of God I 
can explain how in Santiniketan, just the 
opposite course is being taken, and every 
religion, which lias a noble course behind it, 
is welcomed and studied, as leading on to a 
more comprehensive idea of truths, and a 
more worthy thought of God, as the God, 
not of a single race, but of all mankind 

It seems strange that two such immense 
issues, religious and political, should be 
concentrated in such a comparatively small 
spot as Kenya "iet so it is On looking 
back at what I wrote in 1919, both these 
issues were clear even then They are a 
hundredfold more clear today 

Sastri lias been having long talks with 
us all He was by no means so satisfied with 
his Australian and Canadian tour as the 
newspapers made out He has seen mnch, 
among the masses, even out there, which 
made him open his eyes to the growing 
menace of the West and to the hardening 
of the colour line which threatens to divide 
mankind But I have further pointed out to 
him that he can get no true conception of 
the ‘white race’ problem from these countries, 
where only the ‘white race’ is allowed The 
real understanding of it comes from South 
and Fast Africa, or the Southern States of 


the U S A , where the segregation of 
races 1ms become a fanatical religious creed, 
far stronger than any belief in Christianity. 
The ultimate race problem is to be seen 
there Sastri said to me pertinently “My dear 
Andrews, have we not got tins race problem 
nearer home, in Madras, where I myself 
come from ? You and the Poet have recently 
been to Malabar and you ought to have 
found this out for yourselves ” My answer 
was that ‘untoucbability,’ however hateful 
and deplorable, represented an old wound in 
the Body of Humanity, which showed every 
sign of healing , but this ‘white race’ religion 
was the symptom of a fresh disease with far 
more deadly power It must not be allowed 
to spread any further , otherwise the Body 
of Humanity would become utterly corrupt 

April 18, 1923 

To night we reach Aden, and all the deep 
longing to be back in the ABram has 
returned It became a positive pain this 
morning, when I saw a passenger steamer 
speeding back towards Bombay Amiyn’s 
friend, Maitra, brought me on board a very 
beautiful letter from Willie,* in which he 
wrote about some unforgettable talks which 
he had had with you, while you sat out 
together under the stars His mind was 
full of joy and gratitude to ay I could 
picture you there in Sarftihlketan, and 
though I have read the letter many times, 
pain mingles with the joy of reading it 
Sometimes I wonder whether the purest joy 
can ever be without pain in this life 

Willie spoke of your own increasing 
tiredness, and I remember how it was 
growing upon you in Sind and Bombay 
The hot months are coming , but my own 
experience has taught me, that if you can 
lazily bear the heat in Santiniketan, and 
not stir out at all, health comes back auto- 
matically and you will get the real rest 
which mind and body need so badly I am 
thankful to hear that Nepal Babu is with 
you all again at the Asram 

Please do not think I am seeking to 
emulate your own record for letter-writing 
by sending you three letters by one mail 
from Aden If I am only trying to express 

* Mr W W Pearson 

t The Poet had written ono letter each day 
on his return voyage from Lnropo, and had 
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in this way something of the home longing 
for the Asram which has mingled with the 
sea sickness and has made me wistfully look 
hack instead of forward 

April 20, 1923 

The Red Sea ts & farnace, hut it is 
calm and unruffled , and the heat does not 
tronble me so mnch ns the tossing of the 
sea, which has now subsided I have just 
found a treasure in Sastn's cabin It is a 
book of ‘Modern Poetry’ edited by J C 
Squire One of the most touching things 
about it is the constant memorial notice, 
‘Died m the War,’ or ‘Died m the Dablm 
Rising’ The ages of these poets are almost 
invariably between 20 and 2o, and it makes 
one feel, parhaps more than anything else, the 
crime of modern politics and modern war, — 
for the one leads straight to the other 
The extracts from these young dead authors 
are among the very best in the book Do 
you remember the children’s play called 
*The King’ written by Mr Pearse of Dublin 
which we acted m the moonlight at the 
Asram 1 Can you recollect also the touching 
letter which the author wrote, when we sent 
him word about the success of our perform 
ance and told him how wonderfully our 
children had acted ? His name is among 
these authors, and the sad words are 
added that he fell ‘in the Dublin Rising’ 
Death itself is nothing, but thi3 War m 
Furope has wasted some of the most precious 
things on God’s Earth, which can never be 
replaced The destruction of the medimval 
cathedrals by the hideous shell bombardment 
has been an outrage on humanity, but this 
destruction of youDg poets’ lives is far worse 
I feel certain that we shall have to think 
ont to what lengths we are prepared to go 

kept them in his bag to give me when he reached 
the Asram ’ — C F A» 


in accepting religions help for special 
objects m bantmiketan We have con- 
sistently refused to accept political or 
Government help nil these years and have 
thus kept our spiritual freedom , bnfc we may 
now be on danger in another side With 
regard to the building of a Zaroastnan 
institute, I am perfectly happy in my mind, — 
just as I should welcome with-all my heart an 
Islamic Institute But 1 feel that otir own 
simple central place of worship, with its 
white marble pavement and its absence of nil 
imagery or symbol, — except the pure white 
flowers the children bring at the time of 
religious service — is the best expression of 
both of our individual freedom of belief and 
our common worship of the One Supreme 
Each one of os may add what colour he 
likes to that pure whiteness But if we 
build our separate chapels and mosques and 
fire temples, we stand in danger of repeating 
over again the religious dmsions of the 
world, which have been as harmful as the 
racial segregations 

On reaching England I shall decide 
wbat to do about my journey back by way 
of Africa 1 can well see already, that, if 
the Kenya Question is not settled, the wish 
expressed by the Government of India, that 
I should not land in Kenya, for fear of 
disturbance, may still hold good In that 
case, it may be better for me to return 
direct to India But time alone will show 
Now that my face is set towards Europe, 

I feel that I have duties there, which 
supersede all others I know that every- 
thing undertaken with regard to the Kenya 
Question will be helping the cause of 
international fellowship, which we hays 
nearest at heart I understand what you 
said to me about the seed of Visva bharati 
being sown in the fruitful soil of the West 
( To he concluded J " 

C F ANDREWS 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUEST OF INDIA 

( Jf< m ir . ) 


' f x HK Religions Que>l o( India bditcd by J N 

fj Farqulmrand II I) Griswold ( Oxford 

University Press ) 

( i ) Indian I'kmn, l»y N Maentcol 
( u ) Jtcdcmjhm, Hindu an l Christian, by 
Sidnoy Cave 

( hi ) Hindu Flhics, by J Mckcnzio 
These books linio been published by a Ijand of 
Christian Missionaries, who lm\c been governed 
by "two impelling mot tics’ — 

( i ) ‘To understand tho deielopments of 
thought ami hfo ia India and dispassionately to 
estimnto their value’, 

( li ) To preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
lor “Jesus Clmst has become to them tho light 
of all their seeing and they believe Him destined 
to bo tho light of tho world” ( IMitoria) 
Prolaco ) 

Preaching tho Gospel is their pnmnry object 
and tho other ono is subsidiary to it In this 
review we shall say nothing about their sub 
sidiary object , our review will bo a critique of 
tbeir primary object 

Id the first book tbc author lias expounded 
the Christian idea of God and lus relation to 
man Tlie second hook deals with the Christian 
idea of Redemption, In tho thin! book, tho 
author has given us an idea of Christian mora 
lily But ns these three aspects of religion nro 
interconnected and as the final object of tbe 
authors is the same, they have necessarily had 
to tread, the same ground over and over again 
In reviewing the third book (jlf R, Aug , 1923) 
we analysed tho Christian idea of morality In 
this rev lew we shall try to understand the theo 
logical aspect of the religion of Jesus 
Goi> 

According to all these authors, the Christian 
idea of God is the highest and the value of other 
religions depends upon their approximation to tho 
Christian idea ( tide “Hindu Ethics,” p 2 IS ) 
Let us see what Jesu3 say s about God 
Where is (to l ’ 

The question is often asked — “Where is God * 
In our country two answers are usually given 
The first answer is, “God is everywhere’ This 
is the answer of the ignorant mass and of those 


who aro on a lower level of intolloctaal end 
spiritual culture Though true in a certain 
sense, this nnswer is defective, lieeanso it im- 
plies that God roquirts spvco to hvo in, which 
is not cornet It can bo accepted ns true only 
nictaphoricallv The second and truo answer 
is, “Tho very question is inadmissible, l«?cau «0 it 
presupposes that God lives in space” Tho 
right question is, “Where is this world f" Our 
answer will then bo “Tho world is in God.spnco 
mid timo nro in God and everything is in God ” 
If we, at any time, say that God is in every- 
thing, it must l»o taken in a non spatial sense 
Now what does Jesus say about this question P 
His answer is, God is »n heaven 

In many places in the llihlo wo find such C*- 

I missions as, ‘my Father who ( or which ) is m 
leaven,' *onr lather which is in heaven’, ‘your 
Father winch fa in heaven’ ( Jit VI 0, L XI 
2 Mt XVI 17 , V 1C, V 4*. etc ) These 
provo that tho God of Josus lives m a place 
called ‘heaven’ 

Somomft) try to explain tbe«c away by forced 
interpretation Tliortforo wo shall cito somo 
passages in which tho word ‘heaven’ will bear 
no fore oil interpretation 

“Heaven and eirtli shall pass away, but my 
words shall not piss away ” Jit XXIV 35, 
Mh XIII 31 , L XXI 33 

The juxtaposition of heaven and earth 
proves that ‘heaven’ is a place “Heaven’ hero 
cannot mean "the spiritual w orld ’ 

“Thy will ho done in eaith ns it is m heaven”. 
Mt VI 10 and L XI 2 

Here also heaven is a place 
“Swear neither by heaven, for it is Gods 
throne, nor by earth, for it is his foot stool ” Mt 
V 34 35 

Hero ‘lieav on’ must bo a place 
“ No, not the angels which are in heaven”. 
Mk XIII 32 ( and Mt XXIV 3G ) 

Jesus says in one place “I say unto yon that 
in heaven their «ngel9 do always bel old the 
face of my lather which is m heaven” Mt 
XVIII 10 

Una passage conclusively proves that heavon 
is a place where God lives with Ins angels 
lhe following passage is significant — 

“It came to pass that Jesus also being hap- 
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tized and praying, the heaven was opened and 
the Holy Ghost descended mt bodily shape like a 
dove upon him and a voice came from heaven 
which said, 'Thoa art mi beloved son in thee I 
am well pleased * ” Dole III 2l 22 

Similar passages occnr m Mt III 15*1" , 
Mb I 911 and John l 2*3 1 

“A voice came out of the cl in 1, saying, 
‘This i»mjr lieloved «m, bear him*” Mt IX " 
( also \\ II 5 L I\ ft) This proves that 
God lives alnve the eland « 

The mother of lames and John said to 
Jesns — 

“Grant that these my sons may sit, the one 
on thy right hand and the other on the left, in 
thy kingdom!" ( *»n thy glory’ in Mark ) 
Jesns said — 


Ho is Afianthm — Blissful 
He is “Sant im” — He is unruflled, eqnammous 
IIo is Steam — benign, gracious, aaspicions, 
withont any taint of eul 

He is Sun la raft — He is beautiful 
He is el/rm cm aJuHyam— He is one withont 
a second 

With reference to ns— 

He js the creitor, presen er an 1 destroyer of 
this nniicr«e 

Ho is the self of onr self, ho is our life, light 
and guide , 

He is onr loiing lather The epithet Father 
might imply human limitation, therefore the 
rulat called him “the most fatherly of fathers" 
(pifnfnmo pitnn im) God is to ns also onr 
loung mother and loving friend 


"To sit on my right hand and on my left i* 
not mine to give ’ Mt XX 21 22, and Ml 
X. 37-30 ( the speakers being James and John) 

If here 'kingdom mans ‘heaven, that 
heaven most he a place 
Jesus says — 

“I appoint unto yon a kingdom that ye 
may drink at ray table in my kingdom and 
sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel ’ Lola XXII 38 30 

V*l« remarks on Mt XX 21 23 above 

The resurrection of Jesns proves that his 
body went to heaven This heaven most be a 
place 

All these passages prove that tbe heaven 
mentioned in the gospels is a place where God 
lives with bis angels 

The god who has a local habitation is like 
One of tbe Greek, Itoman and Indian gods living 
in heaven Such a god is spatial and limited 
and is similar in this respect to the gods of the 
Indian, Greek and Roman pantheons 
The Attribute* of God 

Wbat are the attributes of God ? For tbe 
sake ol convenience we shall describe Him, 
after the highest Hindu scriptures, ia two ways — 
(i) with reference to His own self, and (nj with 
reference to ourselves and to this world But 
it must be borne m mind that these two are 
interconnected and it is only for the sale of 
convenience that we make this distinction 


He — in — Himself 

, He is Sat yarn — Tbe true, the real, the existent, 
tbe self existent, and self sufficient This implies 
i that he jS immutable, and eternal 

He js Jnanam , — he is consciousness, he is a 
self, more properly “The Self’’ 

He is Aiwntam — He is infinite in power, 
knowledge and love He is never limited by 
time, space or any other entity 


Now, — what are the attributes of God 
according to Jesus ? — Dr Cavo says in his 
•Redemption 

*‘N jwhero has Jesns defined God, nowhere 
does He describo His attributes 1 Fp 145 140 

W hy lias he not done so ? The reason n 
that such an idea neveT crossed his mind He 
was a Jew and the ancient Jews did not 
much care for philosophy They were a 
matter of fact people and their religion was 
purely practical and matter of fact Their 
God wa3 antbropomorphio in its truest gensa , 
he was a magnified man What, then, was 
the necessity of thinking abefat the attributes 
of God f 

They knew man and therefore they knew 
God Such was the religious inheritance of 
Jesus Hta religion also was entirely pragmatic 
Its toner nature consisted entirely in prayer, 
and what that prayer should he, was embodied 
in what is now called the Lord's Prayer To a 
Christian, confining himself to the Gospels, 
prayer is everything There is no other mental 
or spiritual diciplme A man must pray, he 
cannot but pray lY'/iat is hunger to a child, 
that is prayer to a man Cut in reality that is 
not everything Religion is more than asking 
Tbe relation between man and God is not that of 
aiTcmg and gutng The Hindu mind recognises 
prayer but there is another aspect which is 
higher than this It vs Communion -with God 
We must feel his presence in our very existence, 
in our very self It e must realise him m thought' 
in feeling, and in willing We must realize him 
both internally and externally We are, as it 
were, on the surface of the divine sphere ’ The 
Hinda mind trees to penetrate this sphere end 
jeseh lie drnne centre Thu presnpposes th, 
knowledge ol the attributes ol God The h.-hest 
form of Hindn religions duc,pl„» (SMmiJ „ 
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therefore, based on metaphysics This ideal was 
quite foreign to the culture of Jesus Hence it 
is that “nowhere has Jesus described God, no 
where does he describe his attributes ’ 

Still we know what his ideal of God was 
To him God was Father, Lord and King 

The connotations of these words must be 
different in different countries at diilerent 
stages of civilization Wliat the meaning of 
the word ‘Father is in the Bible, depends upon 
what the nature of the family and society of 
Galilee was at the time of Jesus The heavenly 
Father of Jesus was certainly like a Jewish 
father, though highly magnified There is 
nothing disparaging in it No man, however 
great, can transcend his nationality and tradition 

A Loiing Go l 
Dr Cave writes in one place 
“God loves all men, and to all men alike 
He shows bounty Evil doers are not to God 
hopelessly accursed For God each soul is of 
immeasurable worth * (“Redemption , p 146 ) 
Mr Mckenzie 6ays — “The basis is the 
eternal love of God to His creatures ’ ( • Hindu 

Ethics”, p 260 ) 

These statements regarding God are nn 
donbtedly true Bat our authors behove and ask 
ns to believe that the God of Jesus, as describe l 
in the Gospels, loves all men and shows his bounty 
to all men Let us see whether it is really so 
everywhere in the Gospels 

Eterlasttng Jure 
Jesus says m one place — 

“When the son of man shall come in his 
glory and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory Before 
him shall be gathered all the nations and he 
shall separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth Ins sheep from the goats 
Then shall the king say unto them on his right 
hand, ‘Come ye, blessed of my father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from tho founda 
tion of the world’ Then shall he say unto 
them on the left hand — ‘Depart from me yo 
cursed into eterlastmg fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment' ( italics oars) Mat 
XXV 31 10 

Eternal Damnation 

“Ilo that Bhall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness , but is in danger 
of eternal damnation ’ (i tahes are onrs) Jfk III 
29 

Tho version of Matthew is — 

' Whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not bo forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither m the world to come " Mat 
XII. 32. 


Gnashing of Teeth 


“The son of man shall send forth Ins angels 
and they shall gather out of Ins kingdom all 
things that offend and them which do iniqmty 
and shall cast them into a furnace of fire , there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth ” Mt 
\rrr 4i 42 

‘ 80 shall it be at the end of the world , the 
angels shall come forth and sever the 
wicked from the just and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth ” Mt XIII 49 50 

Human bemgs — “all the nations,” have been 
divided into two classes, t» , sheep and goats 
The sheep are the believers and the followers of 
Jesus But our authors say, that God loves all 
men, shows bounty to all men aide and even 
the evil doers are not hopelessly accursed They 
are right but their statement is not in harmony 
with what Jesus is reported in tho Gospels to 
have sometimes taught 

An Angry God 

The God of Jesus was an angry God 
“He that believeth on the son hath ever- 
lasting life and he that believeth not tho 6on 
shall not sco life but the wrath of God nbideth 
on him ’ John III 3G 

‘ 0 generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to como P Mt III 7 , 
L III 7 


A Tormenting God 


“And his lord was wroth and delivered lwra 
to the tormentors till he should pay all that was 
due unto him So also shall my Heavenly Father 
do unto you ’’ Mt XVIII 34 35 

This passago shows how tho angry God of 
tho Bible torments Ins creatures 


An Aiengxng God 

“There was in a city a Judge which feared 
not God, neither regarded man And there was 
a widow m that city Sho came unto him 
saying — 'Avenge mo of mine adversary'. Ho 
would not for a while , but afterwards ho said 
within himself ‘Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man, yet because this widow troubleth 
me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me * 

* And the Lord saul ‘Hear what tho unjust 
judge saith and shall not God atenge Ins own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him, though 
ho bear long with them I tell you that ho will 
avenge them speedily” ( italics arc ours ) L 
AV1II 2 8 

Cry day and night, weary him , and ho will 
avenge ^you of your enemy ' Is that a worthy idea 
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ness' and the most loving nature of Jesus anl 
Ins ‘complete sun euder to the Di\ mo will' have 
been emphasised anil highly extolled by our 
authors According to them, Jesus *camo to give 
Ins soul a rvnsom for man} and gate his life 
for the salvation of the world ( “Redemption", 
P ) 

Let us see whether such claims can bo subs 
tnntiated 

In reviewing Mr llchenzie's Hindu Elhie* 
{MU, Aug , ’23 ) we bad to analyse an aspect 
of Jesus s character There we fonnd that Inft 
ideal of love was not catholic and universal it 
was sometimes narrow and sectanau His love 
was sometimes circumscribed it did not ordi 
narily cross the boundary of Jitlaism lo him 
the Gentiles wine dogs and swine A pet dog 
or a household dog is still a dog and lower than 
man He sometimes preached the Gospel not 
of Love but of Hatred Ho showered upon the 
non believer the most objectionable and highly 
Offensive epithets from which even his friends 
were sometimes not safe 

Wo have already seen what his theory of 
punishment was 

Now lot us analyse other aspects of his charao 
ter Our authors say that he gave bis life for 
tho salvation of the world But that is not the 
fact Ho did not give his lifo willingly II® 
did not gne, but his adversaries tool., his life 
He had, to put it euphemistically, a strong 
sense of self preservation Wbonevcr there 
was opposition or apprehension of danger, lid 
hid himself or fled from the place When 
lie was apprehended, his followers did the 
same M o cite n few examples from the 
Bible 

■* But Jesus hid lnmselE and went out of the 
temple John, VIII, 53 

“But when Ins bretlnen were gone up, he 
also went up into the feast, not openly but ns it 
were m secret John, VII , 10 

“There tore they sought again to take him 
but he escaped out of their hand John, A , J3 
‘ V hen Jesus had heard that John was cast 
into prison, le deputed into Galilee lit, 
IV, 12 

‘Then the Pharisees went out and held ft 
council against him, how they might destroy 
him But when Jesus knew it, he withdrew 
from thence * Mt > XII, U 15 

“When Jesus heard of it ( i c , tho beheading 
of John the Baptist ), he departed thence b) 
ship into a desert place apart ” Mt , XIV, 13 
“And the Pharisees went forth, and straight 
way took counsel with the Herodians against 
linn, how they might destroy lnm But Jesus 
withdrew himself with his disciples to the sea” 
Mk , III, 7 

Not only did ho look to bis own safety, but 


advised his folio wot s also to look to theirs On 
one occasion ho said * But when they persecute 
you, flee ye into another” Mt , X, 23 

Thus wo sco that worldly prudence and 
absence of sufficient strength to face pain, 
danger and death were to bo found m the 
character of Jcstis 

Quancbo mates* 

Tho obverse side of this phaso of hn charnc- 
tei was Ins quarrelsomeness When Lo could 
not make his escape, ho quarrelled with his 
captors 

Snmo officers went to apprehend him when 
he had fled to a solitary place At that time 
lie said 

“Are you come out ns against a thief with 
swords and staves for to take me? I sat daily 
with you, teaching in the temple, yo laid no 
hand on me ” Mt , XXVI, Y > , Mk , XIV, F 49, 
Lk , XXII, 52 53 

Tho officers imprisoned him ( Jesus ) and 
brought him to the High Priest “The High 
Priest then asked Jesus of his disciples mid of his 
doctrines Jesus answered ‘I spoto openly to 
the world , I ever taught in tho synagogue and 
in tho temple, whither the Jews always resort 
and in secret I have said nothing 1\ hy asketli 
thou me 9 Ask them which heard mo, what I 
have said unto them Behold they know wlat 
I sud’ ” 

When ho bad spoken, one of tho officers 
which stood by , struck Jesus w ith the palm of 
his liancl saviug — “Ansa crest thou the High 
Priest so ■>” 

Jesus nnswered him 'If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of tho evil, if well, why smitest 
thou mo 9 John, XVIII 

We do not know what were the actual words 
that passed between Jesus and the High Priest 
We hive got only the Christian version of tho 
trial and it is not possible to know the Tewisli 
version of the case But even in tho Christian 
version we find that the question of tho High 
Priest was pertinent and perfectly natural and 
legal If wc may r judge from the language of 
Jesus as recorded in the Bible and if we con 
sider who it w as that recorded the fact, we aro 
justified in saying tlmt it is more than probable 
that the language nnd tone of Jesus was aggres 
sive, offensive and insulting At least the 
officer in charge of the prisoner considered it to 
be so And he was, therefore, provoked to 
strike him with the palm of Ins hand This was 
certainly w rong , but considering the country, 
the nationality and the time, nothing better 
could probably have been expected of t! o 
officer 

According to the highest standard of samtli* 
ness, however, the conduct of tho prisoner, too, 
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accusers would have been very glad, had ho left 
the country, and in fact they complained that he 
did not go awiy But Socrates thought it 
beneath his dignity as a man to act like a 
coward lie did not leave his station and was 
condemned to death Still he did not lose the 
equanimity of his temper and continued dis 
coursing on philosophical an 1 leligious subjects 
up to tbe end of his life 

( Punna ) Puma 

The character of Pnnna is less known bnt is 
not less worthy It is described in tbe Buddhist 
Scriptures (May Nikay a 145, and S Nikaya, 
XXXV, bb) We give below tbe version given 
by St Hilaire in Ins “Buddha ’ 

Puma was the son of an enfranchised slave 
He went to sea on mercantile expeditions 
During one of his voyages he had for his 
companions some Buddbist merchants and he 
was profoundly impressed by their religious 
demeanour Puma, on his return, went straight 
to Sravasti and embraced the faith that had so 
touched his heart lie then received the mves 
tituro and tonsure from the Buddha Purna, 
henceforth dead to the world, chase as his abode 
the land of a neighbouring tribe m order to 
convert them to the Buddhist faith This tribe 
was noted for a cruelty and ferocity well ealeu 
lated to deter any one le3s courageous Bbagavat 
strove to dissuade him from such a dangerous 
enterprise 

* The men of Sronaparanta among whom 
thou wishest to reside , says Bbagavat, ‘are 
violent, cruel, angry furious and insolent 
When these men, O Purna, shall address thee 
to thy face in wicked, coarse and insulting 


language, when they shall become enraged 
against thee aud rul against thee, what wilt 
thou think of that 9 ' 

“ ‘If the men of Sronaparanta,’ replied Purna, 
‘address mo to my face in wicked, coarse and 
insulting language, if they become enraged 
against me aud rail at me, this is what I shall 
think of it They are ceitainly good men, they 
neither strike me w ith the hand nor stone me 
“ ‘But if the men of S do strike thee with 
the band or stone thee, what wilt thou think 
of that 9 

“ ‘I shall think them good and gentle for not 
striking me with swords or slicks 1 

“ ‘But if they strike thee with swords and 
sticks what wilt thou think of that ?’ 

“ ‘I shall think them good and gcntlo for 
not depriving me entirely of life ’ 

“ ‘If they deprive thee of life, wliat wilt thou 
think of that 6 

“ ‘I shall think that the men of Srona 
pa.io.nta are good and gentle, — they who deliver 
me with so little pain from this body full of 
orduie ’ 

‘ ‘Good, good Puma said the Buddha , 
'thou canst, with the perfection of patience with 
which thou art endowed, yes, thou canst tako up 
thy abode in the land of Srona paranta ’ 

“Hereupon Puma took his way to tbe dread* 
ed country and by lus impm turbable resigna 
tion lie softened the cruol inhabitants, teaching 
them the precepts of the Law and tbe formulas 
of refuge Pp 10b 110 

This is what we Indians call an ideal saintly 
life 

MAlIhSHCIIANDRA GIIOSH 


RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN POWER IN INDIA* 


T HIS is a history of the invasion of India 
by the 1 uropean powers, from its first 
beginnings in the fifteenth century with 
the discovery of the eca route by Vasco de Gama 
m lt''> down to the final departure of Lord 
Clive from Inlia m 17G7 a i The pi riotl covers 
the rise and fall of the Portuguese, I reach and 
Dutch powers and the reigns of Serajuddow lah, 
Mir Jaffer, Mir Kasim, an l tlie grant of the 

• I y M ijor HDD »«n, I vi *. ( Retired > 
\ol 1 M C ^arkar and Sms Calcutta, l'bJJ 
Pi ico Its 5 Pp 5b0 + Preface ALIY. 


lhuani to the British 1 ast Indu Company The 
book treats mainly of events m Bengal and of 
the representatives of the last India Company, 
mainly Lord Clive, by whom the British power 
was established and consolidated It deals with 
an nspect of British rule in its early days winch 
modern rngli«h histories, specially tlioso which 
arc taught in our schools and colleges, aro apt 
to overlook, and is inv uluahlc as a supplement 
to them Those wlo lave learnt to form an 
entirely onesided opinion of British rnlo will 
find much m tins book to give them truer 
notions and a more comet perspective by which 
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ti julge tiling fur themselves Marujlu’s 
fiitjt on I.ord Cine an I Warden Hasting 
Tom-ni* Oar f m[ ire 1 1 Attn ( itv tilvble in the 
cheap reprint recentlv t roight out l»y the 
Pam in 0 lice 1, Polls C aul raft »* tnlnhtn 
Ajfairf, the £»ir Mat tlthirm, Digby’s 'Pro* 
jynwj BfiliA lodii, the oil volumes of the 
Calcutta J erieir, and man) other boohs anil 
pamphlets ling ont of print, dealing with con- 
temporary emits, the selections of re onls 
prepared from time to time from the minutes of 
the Court of Directors in England anl by Dong, 
Wilson, S C Hill ami others from those avnil 
able in tlio Bengal Secretariat — all these ami 
many more authorities have l>c-n ransacked by tl e 
learned author, and I is piinstikiogandliborious 
research ha» resulted in the production of a 
volume which, though it de ils almost exclusivelv 
with the dark, side of the early an nils of the 
British m India, trill form an indispensable 
storehouse for scholars who hate to refer to the 
period of Indiau history which Major llasu 1 as 
made the subject of 1 is special stud? 

In the I’refvce, the author treats us to a 
learned discourse on the value, the materials, am! 
the essentials of a true history It lias been 
truly «aul by Professor Gold win Smith tl at 
* each nattou, in the mam, writes its own history 
best , it best knows its own lind its own insti 
tutions, the relitue importance ot its own 
events, tl e characters of its own ere at men 
But each nation has its peculiarities of view 
its prejudices, its self loie, winch require to be 
corrected by the impartial or eien hostile vita 
of others ’ James Mill speaks of the skill with 
which the Court of Directors suppressed all 
information which they did not wish to appear 
ireeman calls manifestoes, proclamations anl 
diplomatic documents as the very chosen region 
of lies, anl the man who believes every roy al 
proclamation ns of a childlike simplicity 
Wordsworth’* well known lines — 

“I arth is sick 

And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 

Which states and kingdoms utter when 
they talk 

Of truth and justice ” — 

are as true now as when they were written 
When “the parties to a treatr, savs freeman, 
“make any very exalte 1 professuns of tl cir 
motives, we feel somewl at as a wary 
magistrate feels when counsel begin to take a 
very high moral tono, lie feels that there is 
some hole in the argument nnd le looks aliout 
to see where tl e hole is \ et, out of such 
unpromising material ty careful scrutiny anl 
comparison of all tl e origin il sources of m 
formation at one s command, and by subjecting 
the whole to a scientific imagination, trau ed to 
rea«onmg, anl scrupulously froo from bias, tlio 


true history of any particular epoch 1 as to lo 
eluci late I, and Major Bava devotes himself to 
tins tisk, and no one will 1c disposed to deny 
that ho p)s«esM.s the equipment necessary foe 
it‘ proper performance. 

•air Ci 0 Trevelyan, nephew of Lord 
Macaulay, wrote in I*> it that “there is not a 
single non ofhciil person in Inlii who would 
not consider the sentiment that wo hold India 
fir the benefit of the inhabitants of Indt i as a 
loathsome un English piece of cant" Sir 
Charles Kapur, the hero of Sindh, wrote “tor 
a hundred yeirs tley ( the Court of Directors] 
have milked the Indian! con and given her 
no sustenance \\ illiara llowitt wrote long 
ago 'The mode by which the hast India 
Company has possessed itself of Hindustan t ,s 3 
the most revolting and nn Christian that can 
possibly I® deceived Tlio entire book is an 
illustration < f this text, au I if it pn sent* a 
picture which is t >o g] >omy and sombre, un 
relieved bj a single my of brightness, the fault 
lies more with tho ruateml tl in with the 


"l he sntrdiy which prevailed in India in 
tho pro British dais has furnished many w 
homily to our British mentors As 'sir \ alen 
tine Clnrul Ims pointed < lit in Ins India, Oil 
and \etr ont mav be permitted to wonder, after 
the gnat wtorll war what good the boasted 
settled government of I uropcan states has dene 
them There is however another aspect of tho 
case which m these days f armed dacoities all 
over l’tugal the peace and order party ought 
to reraemlwr This aspect 1ms been well ex 
jRianded by an Fnglish w nter in the t alentla 
K n it tot lMt and was also dwelt upon by 
Bish p llcbtr in his J t rnxl alter his visit to 
Ibehmglim f Uudli ^ays tho writer in the 
< tic itt t h-ti During the era of Mnham- 

mad iu domination towns and villages were 
sacked and burnt and vast multitudes perished 
and were blotted from the face of the earth by 
sword, fire anl famine But gradually a spirit 
of resistance sprang up in meu s hearts, and the 
homes anil properties of countless millions were 
preserved by the valour and wisdom of their 
own struggles 1 his is no speculation It is a 
true atlnsion to a real and living principle of 
protectiveness, rooted out, in a groat measure, 
from the provinces under British sway, hut 
seen in active operation in native stales In 
»mreL, and .ralcneo may 
lw called tl o law of the principality Ncverthe 
less men continue to people the f acc of tho soil 
Tlo population is undimmished Annihilation 
makes no progress even , n the footsteps of 
sanguinary feu Is and open rapine Affairs find 
a real and powerful adjustment by the principle 
of resistance anl self defence .and it may'ho 
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safely averred, that even the ceaseless strangles, 
which prevail in that turbulent kingdom, denote 
a political and social frame of more healthful 
vigour and activity, than the palsied lethargy 
of despair, which characterizes the festering 
and perishing masses under the rule of the 
British ” 

When Serajuddowlah besieged Port William, 
the English did not display any conspicuous 
courage Thornton, in lus Hi story oj tie British 
Empire, speaks of “the criminal eagerness mam 
fested by some of the principal servants of the 
company to provide for their own safety at any 
sacrifice, ’ and he adds that this “made the clos 
ing scene of the siege one of the most disgrace 
fnl in which Englishmen have over been engaged ” 
Holwell, on whose belated testimony the so* 
called Black Hole tragedy Is mainly believed, 
was thns characterised by Clive and his collea- 
gues m a letter to the Court of Directors dated 
1765 “In justice to the memory of tho late 
Nabob Mcer Jaffer, we think it incumbent on 
us to acquaint you that tho horrible massacres 
wherewith ho is charged by Mr Holwell 
are cruel aspersions on the character of that 
prince, which have not the least foundation m 
truth ” And yet, all the horrors, imaginary or 
real, of the Black Hole Tragedy’, in memoiy of 
which n monument has been raised in 
Calcutta, pale into insignificance, in view of all 
the attendant mitigating circumstances, before 
tho recent Moplah train tragedy for which none 
ha9 been punished, and no monument has been 
erected 

In vain did Sernj appeal to tbc gospels of 
the Christian merchants and entreat them to 
observe the terms of the treaty ‘ Is it becom 
ing or honest to begin a war, wrote he, "after 
concluding the peato so lately and solemnly * 
The Marliattas are bound by no gospel, yet they 
arc strict observers of treaties Mir Knsitn 

was more explicit “To make a new treaty 
WW) yew aw iWitoj Vt> Yn\fc, Vnw vA 

men have lives’ Goaded to desperation, he 
even indulged m a little bit of plain speaking 
full of biting sarcasm “Yon gentlemen were 
wonderful friends Having made a treaty to 
which von pledged tho name of Jesus Christ, 
you took from mo a country to pay the expenses 
of your army, with the condition that your 
troops should nlwaj s attend me, and promote 
rny aflmrs In effect yon kept up a force for 
my destruction ” 

Colonel Malleson m las Htcisui Bitth* i 
In ha, a Iioo k which like all other books on 
India which give us a glimpse of the truth, has 
long g°no out of print, describing tho battle < f 
Plassey, and tho gross treachery of Semjud 
dowlah s adherents, gives ft as his deliberate 
verdict tl at PUss<j, though a decisive, can 


never be considered a greit battle In thtf 
opinion of tins expert, “no unbiassed Englishman 
“can deny that the name of Serajuddowlah 
stinds higher in the scale of honour than doe3 
tho name of Clue He was the only ono of tho 
pnncipvl actois of that trigic drama who did 
not attempt to deceive’ 

The historian Orme writes “Never before 
did the English nation at one time obtain snch 
a prize m solid money [ as during the pi andcr 
of Murshid&had after the battle of Plassey ] , 
for it amounted ( in the mint ) to 800,000 
pounds sterling ’ Mr Brooks Adams, in his 
Liu, of Cuih at ion an / D cay ( Macmillan, New 
York, 1903) has something very instructive to 
say on this sabject Speaking of the magnitude 
of the social revolution wrought in England by 
tho battle of Plassey, he says “Very soon after 
Plassey the Bengal pluuder began to arrive in 
London, and tho effect appears to have been 
instantaneous, for all authorities agree that the 
‘industrial lcvolution, tho event which has 
divided the nineteenth century from all ante- 
cedent time, began with tho year 1700 
Possibly sinco the world began, no investment 
has ever yielded the profit reapol from tho 
Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty yoais 
Great Britain stood without a competitor” 
Mi Adams does w ell to w am his readers that 
“all leceut historical woik relating to In ha 
must be taken with suspicion The whole oil! 
cml influence h is beon turned to distorting 
evidence in onler to make a case for tho govern- 
ment Nowhere In recent 1 nglisli oi ofhctal 
Indian literature, except perhaps m Doan Inge’s 
O if >2 akin 1 **i ys, do wc find any' allusion to tl o 
immense ceonoinu revolution effected, infinitely 
for the worse in India, aud vastly to its profit 
in l nglaud, by the sick of Marshal ibiul To 
quote again from Mi Adams “As Jevous has 
aptly observed. Asm is ‘the great reservoir and 
sink of tho precious metals \ear by year, 

mnw Yvjutto Yi*u\ nvurAereh Vne Ync v N’liVtmVpfc 

for lus gold a stream of bullion la I flowed 
from Amenca to 1 nrope, and from Europe to 
tho 1 ast then it had vanished ns completely 
as though once more buried in the bowels of 
the mine These ho mis, tho savings of million* 
of human liemgs for centuries, the J nglish 
sewed and took to London, What the 
value of tho treasure was, no man tan cstiinatc> 
hut it must liavi been many millions of pounls * 
a vast sum in proportion to the stocks of pro > 
nous metals then owned by 1 uropean* ‘ 
Readers of lorrcn’a O i Lrnjire »» Asia will bo 
able to make a faint guess as to the amount of 
that treasure Tho consequence of this plunder 
is graphically described by lie author <f 
tic in r M ,taU? arm as follows “On (hi* 
occasion it wits observed that money 1*1 
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commented to bccoma scan® in Bengal , whether 
this scarcity In) owing to tie oppressions aul 
exactions committed by the rulers, or to the 
stinginess of the public expense, or lastly to the 
vast exportation of coin which is carried every 
year to the country of England, it being common 
to see every year five or sit Englishmen or even 
more, who repair to their home* with large 
fortunes La"* piled npon lacs have therefore 
been draine I from this country , nor i* the 
cheapness o! gram to impose on the imagination 
It arises from nothing else, but the i"arcity of 
coin, and the paa" it v of men and cattle ’ The 
author then proceeds to deplore the absence of 
the numerous Ini nn c»i airy, amounting to no 

less than seventy or eighty thousand effectives, 

which used to fill the plain* of Bengal ana Bihar 
anl evpre**e* In* regret that— a regret which 
bears repetition to this day— ‘‘now a horseman 
is as scarce in Bengal as a phoenix in the 
worll” The famine of 1I7G n s, so graphic 
ally describe I in Xf \V Hunters Annul* of 
Jlitral IS njjl and in the novelist Bankim 
Ch tndr.v ChaUerjea's Anon ii Math, IS a direct 
result of tie drain 

The nnspeahnhle oppressions and exactions 
of tho Company** servants who carried on a 
lingo mlan 1 trade in salt, betel nut and tobacco 
are, thanks to the novels of Clmndicharan Sen 
well known in Bengal T1 e transactions of 
theso human sharks are no longer officially 
denied Lord Clive, a ‘moral leper , is more 
often sought to be defended, hut he has no 
belter claims to recognition at our hands than 
many other so called heroes and ruler* of India 
whoso statues adorn the maidao of Calcutta and 
other Indian cities lhe grant of the Zhtei n 
m 170'S did not produce any change in the 
Briton’s ‘angle of vision', for in the words of the 
latest writer on India, Sir Valentine Clnrol, it 
“gave the Company not only the wealth of 
Bengal, the richest province m India, but full 
rights of government and administration, which 
were at first ruthlessly exercised with little or 
no regard for the interest of the unfortunate 
population, who alone gained nothing ly the 
change ’ 

One final extract from Broome s History b f 
tho Vevyil Arm'/ wool I go to sh >w that during 
the regime of Mir Kasim Bengal was not behind 
hand in t! e manufacture of war like weapons 
“The muskets,” says Broome, ‘ with which they 
were armed were manufactured in the country. 


aul from trials subsequently made between them 
an 1 the tower proof arms of the Company’s 
troops, the reider will be surprised to learn, 
that they were found superior to those of 
English manufacture, particularly m the barrels, 
the metal of which was of an admirable descrip- 
tion , the flints also were of a very excellent 
quality, composed of agates found in the 
Itvjmihal Hills nnl were much preferred to 
those imported ” 

Though there n an elaborate table of 
contents, the absence of an Index is a serious 
drawback The book has been well printed 
and ban lsomely got up and nicely bound The 
background ns vve have already said, is too 
gloomy, and the extracts, valuable as they 
invariably are, are too numerous, to make the 
book pleuant reading, nnl too constant an 
emphasis on the seamy side of the British 
natunal character as displayed in their dealings 
in war nnd peace with simple oriental peoples, 
besides disi-ou raging the idealistic vision of the 
perfectibility of human nature is apt to make ns 
Indian* overlook the many serious defects of our 
own national character which made it possible for 
a band of merchant adventurers who, whatever 
their faults, did not enter India with any 
ambitious schemes of conquest, to oppress, 
domineer over and ultimately to subjugate ns, 
mostly with the aid of our own men and money 
Total lack of the patriotic impul e, want of 
mutual cohesion sectional and racial animosities, 
internecine quarrels between ruler and ruler, 
treason, murder awl rapine, low social ideal*, 
want of true statesmanship, in the leaders of 
men luxury, efTiminacy and moral degeneration 
— nil these nwl more must bo connted among 
the factor* which led to our downfall Lnless 
tbo God of nations ho a partial God, we are 
bound to admit that nations are, in the long 
Tun, made or marred by themselves This 
aspect of Inhan history ha* not been touched 
upon in the book under review But within 
the limited scope which the author sets to 
himself. Ins book contains an exhaustive survey 
of the early period of British rule m India 
winch no Indian student of history or politics 
will 1 enceforlb be able to do w itbout It is no 
small merit for any author to have achieved 
such a result and Major Basn has certainly 
achieved it 

Bisuonure 
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THE OAVES OF KANHERI 


F ROM Bombay we went to see the cares oF 
Kanheri, a place which can be reached 
from the lflilway station called Bonvli 
on the Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway On maps one sees that Kanheri 
is quite near to the large station of Thnna 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, but 
the maps are very misleading a party of my 
friends, who had more energy to Bpare, went 
to Thana and then trifcd to reach Kanheri 
after visiting the lulsi reseivoir, which is 
one of the storage tanks which supply Bombay 
with water but this party missed then 
way and after rambling through the jungle 
for long lioilrs reached Kandivli station late 
at night Kandivli is the next station fiom 
Bonvli and my friends therefore gave up 
hopes of visiting the caves at Kanheri that 
day The position of Kanheri as given in 
plate no r >3 of the Atlas V olume of the 
Gazetteer of India ( Oxford, 1909 ) is very 
misleading and those, like me, whose know 
ledge of Geography of India is limited to 
the imperial or the provincial gazetteeis of 
India, should do well to enquire carefully 
before starting on a venture, such as the 
visit to the caves of Kanheri appeared to me 
The caves of Kanheri are situated at a dis- 
tance of file to six miles from the railway 
station at Bornli There is some sort of a 
road from the station to the foot of the hills 
This road is merely a cart track and near the 
lulls it is very liberally covered with stones 
and boulders of all sizes 1 hough the leader 

of our partj had secured tongas, the journey 
was far from comfortable A lie first part of 
the road lay through the village of Born h 
and another village whose mume I have forgot 
ten Iu this part, the journey was easy, but 
after passing through the last Milage wo 
entered a a alley betw een two ranges of low 
lulls - and the road at once became steep and 
rocky 'ihe dry bed of a lull stream had Ao 
be negotiated repeatedly and in each and 
«,\ ery case we had to get down from the 
conveyance to enable the poor horses to drag 
the v elude up or down the mass of jagged 
rocks which formed the bank of these dry 


lull streams Our party had started from Bom 
bay very enily in the morning and had 
reached Borivli by the first tram vluch 
leaves Col aba r lermnmsnt 7am even then 
we could not reach the foot of the hill 
where the cares are before 9 30 p m , and it 
was close on quarter to pleven before we 
reached the lowermost of these caves The 
time required by the party to reach the caves 
should be sufficient ev idence of the difficulties 
to be faced by visitors to Kanheri At the 
foot of the hills all heavy articles have to be 
tran«ferred from the tongas to the backs of 
coolies and the last part of the journey is the 
worst Here we had expected a steep but 
well made road Bimilnr to those we had seen 
at Karla and Bhaja in the Poona district 
and at Ajanta and Ellora in the dominions 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hy 
derahad ( Deccan ) Some of us had their 
eyes opened when we found that there was 
only a foot tracl partly washed away by the 
rams Coolies also are not easily available, 
as another party had just gone up 1\ e had 
no other alternative but to wait at the foot of 
the hill, waiting for the return of ihe villagers 
Finally the difficulty was solved by the 
drivers of the tongas, two of whom volun- 
teered to carry our light luggages, while an 
other waited for the return of the coolies 
Leav mg our cooking pots on the tongas and 
carrying Our books nnd cameras we started 
to climb the lull Hirst of all vve had to 
cross the nullah we had already crossed several 
times in the morning, then we had to climb 
another low 1 ill before we came in sight of 
the caves The track lay along tl e foot of 
another small but higher lull in the middle 
of which was a platform in front of a large 
cave W 1 en we had climbed sufficiently to 
come clo'o to the caves, we found that at 
some date somebody had constructed ft big 
—stone platform below the platform which 
we had seen in front of the caves On 
this platform, there were heaps of rums 
marking the position of temples There 
were also traces wl ich proved that originally 
a stairca«e built from this place j rovided 
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access to the lowermost cave Leaving the 
lower platform behind ns, we came to the 
npper platform and found that the road went 
further np to other caves nearer the crest of 
the hill 11 e turned to the right, and three 
ot four steps brought us to the edge of the 
upper platform and we found that we were 
»n front of the biggest cave on the Kanheri 
hill 

We left out luggages here, and sat down 
to rest, while our restless leader started climb- 
ing the hill There were four caves in front 
which can be seen from the upper platform 
Among these no 1 is unfinished or partly 
finished, while no 2, which originally con- 
sisted of several caves but which has now 



Bas reliefs in Ca\e No 2 

become one large excavation on account of 
the partitions havmg fallen down, looked so 
inviting by the side of its tall and imposing 
companion that we decided to take np our 
abode temporarily for the day m this cave 
No S is a big hall and is of the same pattern 
and date as the big halls at Karla and flhajj 
Here, there was a very high veranda in front, 
behind which lay a long hall with a * chaitya” 
at one end and looks just like a cathedral 
We were warned by one of our party against 


incurring the mnch-dreaded ire of bees by 
offending them with tobacco smoke, as there 
was a hnge hive of them in this cave No 3 
is no donht the earliest and the best Cave at 
Kanheri To its left there is a small bnt well- 
decorated caie containing nnmerous images 
of Buddha This care is not separately 
numbered but another one which naturally 



Cbaitya in La\e No 1 


belongs to group no 3 has been numbered 
no 4 It is a small one provided with a 
separate door winch contains another decorat- 
ed chaitja Jn addition to these two chai- 
tyas in caves nos 3 and 4, and another in cave 
ir, 1 to, *h/t write. 7.^ 7. vna.Vrt7i 7/irh 

lying outside, which may have stood either 
on the platform or in front of cave no 2 
Here one has to take lear e of the lower- 
most group of caves and go back to the 
track which leads to the other caves After 
climbiDg a few Bteps we found that the road 
or track divides itself into three parts The 
first part on the proper right leads to the 
bed of a small nullah or ravine which comes 
down from the top of the hill There are 
caves on both sides of this ravine The 
majority of them are very small m size, and 
do not appear to be of much importance, even 
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Front of Cave No 3 

tp the archaeologist, with the exception of 
nos 10 and 21 The majority of the caves seem 
to consist of a veranda in front a^d one or 
two living rooms behind it In exceptional 
cases we found a store room bj the side of 
the veranda, or a cistern of water under the 
floor No 10 is the largest cave in this 
group and presents a long facade There is 
the usual veranda m front of it and behind 
it there is a large hall after the fashion of 
the Vihara halls of Karla and Ellora Ranged 
pn three sides of this hall there were small 
cells, no doubt u^ed as bed rooms by the 
Buddhist monks The boohs inform us that 
this cave was excavated during the reign of 
the king who was a subordinate chief under 
the llashtrakutas during whose reign the 
Ellora caves were also excavated Just in 
front of no 10 on the opposite of the 
UHlIah, there is a small cave which has been 
tnrned into a temple bj a hairaqi Jlanj of 
the caves on the Sides of the nullah bore signs 
of being inhabited as we found rags, heaps 
pf firewood, ashes and fragments of cooking 
pots in tlierrt A notice painted on a board, 
which is hung from a tree on the loner 
platform, warns visitors against living in the 
oaves or damaging and disfiguring them in 
any waj , but w e found that as there was 
npbody to prevent visitors cither from 


living in tho caves or from damaging or 
disfiguring them, the majority of them find 
great delight m doing so The best and the 
most popular waj appears to be the cutting 
of names \vith a knife or a chisel and 
visitois* records in the English language 
range in date fiom 1810 to 1023 In one 
cave on the right hand side of the nullah , no 
21, we found that the ceiling was plastered 
with whitish plaster and m the same 
cave we noticed distinct traces of ancient 
painting on the ceiling It, therefore, appears 
that the ceiling of most of these caves which 
now appears to be unpolished and roughly 



Image in Veranda of Cave No 3 

cut was originally covered with the fine 
white cement or plaster over which the 
painter completed the decorative scheme of 
the builder 'I he light even at midday is 
extremely uncertain and is liable to mislead 
people Thus inside tho caves rude chi«cl 
marks on the walls appeared to be inscrip* 
tions in ancient characters nnd at first eight- 
the dim outlines of tie frescoe paintings 
appeared to be modern After careful 
examination, we could discern the figure 
of n seated Buddha surrounded by many 
attendant? on the roof of this chapel The 
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colours used were green and black Tbe 
attendants were painted in a darkish red 
tint approaching the modern chocolate It 
is not known whether these fresco? paintings 
are known to the archaeologist s The 
hold outlines, drawn in black and the grace 
ful figures, which enable one to distinguish 
between modern and ancient Indian paintings 
are too distinct to be mistaken eien by 
amateurs \o care is taken of the caves not 
to speak of the«e delicate and beautiful 
frescoes and therefore most probably these 
specimens of ancient Indian paintings will 
disappear unless some care is taken of them 
"\\ a took leave of the caves on both sides 
of the nail a and came back to cave no 3 



Interior of C»ve No 3 

Over tbis group begins other caves such ns no 
28 There is a peculiar class of Ruddl a 
images nvthese caves one oF wl ch is also 
to be found in the cave no °9 These 
images represent Buddha sitting on n lotus 
the stalk snpported 1 v two n en with tl e 
hiva&s o'i xrraYes o mfiar images are very 
common in the Buddhist caves at Fllora 
and the A junta caves Oar archaeologist 
friend pointed oat to ns that the men with tl e 
heads of serpents were bagas a class of 
mythical beings and the scene represents an 
incident of Buddha’s life His explanation 
regarding the basrelief we found to be so 
incoherent that we were obi ged to ask 
many questions before we could understand 
anything of the story Archaeologists all 
over the world take so much for granted 
that it is very seldom that a layman can 
understand an archaeology s explanations 


immediately The Indian archaeologist, of 
course, reviles t! e layman in India though 
educated and ascribes the delay in tinder 
standing h s explanations to the pheno 
mtnal density of the brains of the lay 
man Our archaeologist friend explains 
this image to represent the story of a miracle 
performed by Buddf a at Sravasti in order to 
confound some of Ins rivals when he pro 
dnced fire and water simultaneously from hij 
body and when he appeared to be preaching 
four cardinal points at the same time 
After pas ing caves nos 30 to 31 
which are absolutely uninteresting except 
to the professional archaeologist, we came 
to no which is of the same size and stands 
next to no 10 There is a veranda in front, 
witch can be reached by a fight of steps 
and t! ree doors lead from tl is veranda to a 
large 1 all in tl e interior Cave no S6 is of 
mucl nterest to tl e archaeologists at present 
on acc int of the ex sting dispute between 
Prof I) 1? B1 andarkar ard certain other 
scholars al out tl e read i g ot the king s name 
in the t \o inscnpt ons in this cave one set 
reading it as baka'ena and tl e other as 
Sin Sata Caves nos 3» 41 ire much more 
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interesting to the layman on account of 
traces of Indian painting which they still 
exhibit. They contain numerous chaityas 
which are lying in various stages of 
decay. The majority of other caves 
present very little of interest to the 
layman. We found nothing to interest us 
in caves nos. 42 — 65. No. 66 possesses some 
interest on account of the inscriptions in 
Pahlavi which records the visits of Borne 
Parsis on the 10th of October 1009 a.i>. 



►* Inscriptions in Cave No 76 

The XtVth volume of the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Thana district, part 1, Objects of 
Interest, contains a good collection of the 
notices of visitors to these caves. The island 
of i Salsette, on which the caves are situated, 
passed into the possession of the Portuguese, 
at the beginning of the 16th century. The 
earliest notices are, there f ore, of these people. 
The caves were discovered by the Portuguese 
in'1534 and their first notice is from the 
pen of Dom Joao de Castro. 

“Aliotit the 3 ear 1510 Garcia D’ Orta men* 
tions two underground temples in Salsette, one 
of which was in a hill larger than the fortress 
ol Din, and might bo compared to a Portuguese 
city of four hundred house*. There were 300 
houses with images carved in stone. Each . 


bouse had a cistern, with conduits bringing 
rain water." 

In 1003 De Conto describes the “Pagoda 
of Canari as cut out of the lower part of 
a great lull”. The same authority states 
that cave no. 3 was converted into a 
church dedicated to St. Michael and a padre 
named the Revd. Antonio de Porto lived 
there in 1534. De Couto mentions that the 
Portuguese found these caves inhabited by 
ascetics or yogis. Some of these yogis 
were converted to Christianity and the story 
they told to the Portuguese about the origin 
of their faith agrees very clearly with the 
story of the life of Gautama Buddha. The 
Portuguese heard from these converted, 
yogis that the cares were made by a king 
whose Bon became a great religious teacher. 
Here there is 9 ome confusion batween the 
founder of the Buddhist faith and the 
excavator of the caves. The remaining 
details are very clearly those of the early 
life of Buddha. 

“Astrologers told tie king that his son 
would become a great ascetic. To prevent this 
and wcaii bis mind to pleasure, the king kept 
his son in a splendid palace full of life and 
beauty. As he grow up, the son weaned of 
his confinement, and was allowed to drive in 
the city near his palace. During his first 
drive he saw a blind man, during his second 
drive an aged beggar, aud during his third 
drive a corpse. Hearing that doath was the 
end of all meu, ho loathed his life of thought- 
less pleasure, and, flying from the palaco, 
became an ascetic ” 

This account left by De Couto agrees so 
clearly with the life of tho Buddha Gautama 
that there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that Buddhism survived in some 
Jorm up to the beginning of the 16tli century. 
The conversion of the aged monks recorded 
by the same author forces us to believe 
that the conversion was due to the well- 
known gentle persuasion of the early 
Portuguese traders, soldiers and missionaries 
which led to the wholesale conversion of 
districts to Christianity so triumphantly 
recorded by European writers. The last 
of the Bhikshus were compelled to accept 
Christianity at Kanheri, after surviving the 
missionary zeal of the Arab and the Turk, 
by tlie earliest Christian traders from Europe 
whose “gentle methods” did so much to 
drive away Indian trade with tho East and 
the West 
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The next known visitor to the Kanhen 
caves was Dr Fryer who went to see 
them in 167u I ryer calls the place 

Canoretn and describes the caves with 
fervour Twenty years later the Italian 
traveller Gemelh Careri visited the caves 
of Canen and described them In 1720 the 
Englishman Hamilton calls Canra 
‘ The only city on S&lsette island and hewn 
out of the sides of a rock It was nearly a 
milt» m length and Lad antique figures and 
columns curiously carved in the rock and several 
good springs of water * 

One Mr Boon who was governor of 
Bombay between 1716 and 1720 had draw 
mgs made of the temple columns and 
of the colossal statues Anquettl do Perron, 
who travelled through balsette m 1760, 
has left a good description of the kanhen 
caves Soon after du Perron a party of 
Englishmen visited Kanhen In l*8i one 
Dr Hunter published a short account of 
the cares at kanhen, Jogeswari near 
Andheri and Elephanta In 1804 Lord 
Yalentia wrote about these caves and last 
of all Bishop Heber wrote about them after 
visiting them in 1825 

Though so much has been said of Kanhen 
and its caves, very few people in Bombay take 
any interest about them at the present day 
Both the government and the public of 


the Bombay presidency are apathetic There 
is no Toad, nor can one be made on account 
of the clash of the various interests at 
stake >>o foodstuffs are available within 
a short distance of the caves ko guide 
books have been written Fven the inscrip- 
tions in these caves some of which are 
perhaps as old as the first centnry An, 
have been neglected both by private scholars 
as well as by the Arcliaeolgical Department 
of the Government There was a paid 
Archaeolgist attached to the Bombay Govern- 
ment even when such posts were not known 
in other provinces of India But no com- 
plete account of the Knnheri caves, its 
sculptures and inscriptions have been written 
yet Except what Burgess and Buhler 
wrote moTt than half a century ogo, nothing 
has been written about the caves or their 
inscriptions and Bihler missed more than 
half of the inscriptions A well known 
journalist mourns the want of modern 
conveniences at the Ajanta caves in a 
recent issue ot this journal He should 
visit the caves of kanheri situated in a 
country which has been under the civilized 
influence of British rule in India for more 
than a centurv before he writes about the 
inconveniences existing at other places 
usually frequented by sightseers 

4 ABU RllIAk* 


"I SHALL LIFT HP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS" 


I F one would understand the inner strength 
of the Germans, the doggedness which 
has preserved their intellectual and phy 
steal energy and united them into a compact 
national folk, one must leave the confused 
cities, fashionable hotels and baths and 
go to those places where the Germans seek 
rest from the spectre of starvation, revolution 
or war One must go into the mountains 
of central or southern Germany — to the 
Harz mountains, the Riesengebirge, or better 
still, the Bavarian and Allgauan Alps in 
Bavaria 

Here in the mountains the German shakes 
the dust and the worries of the city from 


his feet and opens his soul to the eternal 
majesty of the mountains Automobiles and 
carriages for those too emasculated to walk 
are forgotten hotel porters and servants 
to cater to those too Hi) or too prood to 
manage their own affairs aTe but di agreeable 
memories Instead of these groups of 
young men, young girls individual men or 
women, couples families old, yonng and 
middle aged tramp by, their faces set toward 
mountain snows and pine forests and the 
deep, silent valley s kv ery spring, summer, 
and autumn, every weekend and holiday 
witnesses crowds of such wanderers A 
people which repeatedlv turns its face toward 
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And I shall lift up mine eyes uuto tl e lulls 

In sucli places as the Bavarian Alps do the Germaus seek, rest fiom the worries of 
life here at Koenigs Sea artists go to paint, and scientists to study tl e flora and fauna 


tlie silence and majesty of mountains will 
endure the Entente may continue in its 
destructive policy of destioying the last 
shred of German unity, but that unity will 
manifest itself again as soon as the external 
and internal forces which now disturb it, are 
withdraw n 

One is especially attracted to the German 
women who lea^ behind a world of petty 
household worries or duties, or who seek 
relief from a ‘ society 1 life Tor it is not 
onlv the middle class and the working woman 
who tramp the mountains the upper class* 
women do likewise The German women — • 
at least the majority of them — are not 
weaklings They are not afraid or ashamed 
to develop tlieir bodies, to use their legs, 
or to tramp the country with a knap sack 
on their back Throughout the mountains 
particularlj in southern Germany, no road 
is free from the presence of women of every 
class and ever} age who } earl} search the 
renewal of youth and energy in the mountain 
snows and streams and in the air delicately 
laden with the odour of pine forests and 
rich, dark earth liieir costume is a coarse 
co it, a short skirt or pair of trousers, heav} 


spiked boots a steel pointed mountatn stick 
or an ice axe to aid in scaling the mountains, 
often a long coil of rope and a knap sack, 
on the back filled with the simplest toilet 
necessities food and clothing No costume 
is complete wit! out a pair of richly coloured 
woolen stockings i oiled down o\ei the tops 
of the boots or in case of trousers ‘reaching 
to the knee The knap sack contains con- 
centrated food, — capned goods, chocolate, 
Bugar coffee sausage, cheese and a loaf 
of bread A couple of simple cooking 
utensils and a hmle fori and spoon, com- 
pVte the outfit Often a laute a mandolin 
or a guitar strapped to tlie knap sack or 
swung oier the si oulder— a sight witnessed 
in no Anglo-Saxon countr} — at once silently 
rolls back a cui tain as it were and reveals 
a strong strain of music in the Germain 
diameter 

AVI en no mountain house is within reach, 
these wa}farers camp by the side of a 
mountain stream directly off the glaciers, 
build a fire and cook their own food Slender 
}oung women of beaut} and gracefulness 
jauntil} swing bea\y knap sacks o^er their 
shoulders, take tip their ice picks and inarch 
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A Tnrkisl qirl from Municl 
Lnnersity wl o sealed sorao of 
tV o l) gV est AVp no pe As this 
pvst summer lurkisli fcirLstn 
dents m Gcrmm universities 
spen ltlcir summer and winter 
I oli lays n tl e in nntams in 
tl o snramer rlimbin nnVtspVor 
lug tic wiliest ill es at l in tl e 
winter 1 npp 1) pitti B on si co 
trousers an l j,l In over tie 
snow with tie spec! of express 
trains 

latller dance peculiar alone to Bavaria The 
rocky passes throw Inch the echoes of the 
music, the singing the jodlmg and the laugh* 
mg On other occasions the peasants o£ the 
Talleys climb the mountain to a more com* 


modious house, the shepherds come down 
from the high lonely grass slopes, and a com- 
mon festival is celebrated Or peasants and 
shepherds for miles around gather m the 
valley, erect gaily decorated dance platforms, 
bring their own orchestras and compete for 
simple prizes m dancing Little children 
stand by, watching and listening eagerly, 
striving diligently to master the half-met- 
anoholy songs — as old as the German tribes — 
and the movements of the dances For here, 
and in other places of the West, dancing is 
not iegai ded as immoral, indecent, or an art 
indulged in only by certain classes of people 
Dancing is a part of the culture of the German 
people, an art which all enjoy and try to 
master In Buch a manner the Germans keep 
alive their traditions, — their national costumes 
of such beauty and interest, their songs, and 
their history The Bavarians in particular, 
are a joyous, Tomantio, beauty loving people 
But in these troublous times the men often 
use these occasions for military or political 
purposes h lie in other places the cry is 
for everything new, the Bavarian mountain 
people cling to their traditions, their Bongs 
and danoes, and call to their comrades to 
“protect and defend the traditions and culture 
transmitted to us from the ancient Germans” 
There are incidents to be met with in the 
Alps which convince one that the youth of 
Germany is no less German, in the cultural 
sense of the word at least, than the older 
generation \\ andermg groups of boy3 and 
girls from other parts of Bavaria or from 
every part of Germany are to he found in 
the Alps, wandering in the old historic 
towns, halting for a day at the inland 
seas During their Bummer vacations 
they start from their homes, walk through 
Germany, visit historic towns and places, 
and finally turn their faces to the mountains 
Many such groups, trained m Binging old 
German folk-songs, wander from town to 
town, atop before hotels and on the aea shores 
and sing to the crowds which rapidly gather 
to hear them The hotels generally invite 
them to dine and to spend the night m their 
shelter Such a group of girls ranging from 
the ages of fifteen to serenteen, and under 
tl e leadership of a singing master, was parti- 
culary noticeable this past summer lhey 
had come from Schleswig on the extreme 
northern border of Germany, had walked for 
weeks through Germany until they reached 
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AVhen the lightning destroys a cross which has been placed on the highest peak in a 
mountain range, the pious Catholic peasants and guides of Bavaria carry another 
one up the treacherous and dangerous mountain passes This summer such 
a cross was planted on Mount. HoelfAs one ot the high sharp peaks m the 
Allgftuan Alps A priest is conducting a ceremony after the cross 
has been planted 


thw Boden sea on the German Swiss Austrian 
frontier On fine moonlit nights tfiey gathered 
on a high terrace overlooking the sea and 
sang the wistful folk songs of their people 
One evening as they sang, a group of young 
men wanderers appeared Irom behind the old 
eighth ceotnry castle, marching to the music 
of their lautes and mandolins They sang 
in the shadow ot the histone walls, under the 
net work of old arches, and Snail » joined the 
girls and the villagers on the terrace Here 
a spontaneous concert developed which would 
have done - credit to many a city concert hall 
The daily repetition of such, or similar 
scenes, covmce one that the y ou th of Germany, 
banded together m many voluntary associa- 
tions, will continue to be the true bearers of 
German folk culture, tradition and robiance 
To say that the Germans are a hard, militar- 
istic people devoid of sentiment or romance, 
m the face cf such scenes, is to but repeat 
propaganda falsehoods Tfar, revolution, or 
starvation, will never destroy the real 
5 


Germany which is cherished by the Geiman 
youth in its poetry its art, its dances and its 
literature 

There are associations throughout Germany 
which have sprung up spontaneously to keep 
alive such culture — folk song associations, 
national costume organisations, folk dance 
unions and numberless sport associations 
The most interesting of the mountain associa- 
tions is the one known as the “German and 
Austrian Alpine \ erein ’ which has at least 
half a million members 

Throughout the Alps men and women 
wear the edelweiss badge of this association— * 
a badge which immediately marks the owner 
as a person whose interest and dnty it is to 
protect the Alpine flowers and animals from 
destruction and to help keep the mountain 
houses and roads in repair There are many 
other similar, but smaller associations, Bnc i, 
us the ‘ Friends of Nature” and the “Wander- 
ing Birds'* But the ‘ German and Austrian 
Alpine Yerein,” founded m 1832, 15 the 
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The Alpine Museum of the German ml Austrian Alpine \ereio located in Munich, Bavaria 


largest and most interesting Anyone mi} 
become a member bj paj ing a certain fee 
which is rather heav), therebj ensuring a 
sound interest m those who remain members 
There ate o\ er 400 local sections of this 
organisation in Austria and Germany The 
membership fees ore used to build and keep 
in repair the numberless mountain roads and 
trails, bridges and protection railings along 
dangerous caverns and trails The Verein 
owns 330 mountain huts in the Oast Alps 
alone 2t has organised and equipped vol 
notary rescue groups in almost ei ery mountain 
village or town, and when mountain climbers 
are in danger, or serious accidents have 
occurred^which is unfortunately often the 
case — these rescue groups qutcU} gather and 
rash to their assistance 2 he Alps are high 
rugged and often dangerous, houever, and 
each year man} men and women are caught 
in the rapidly-descending clouds, the sodden 
snow storms, or meet death w treacherous 
caverns and glaciers \ H these accidents do 
notdiscourngo the thousands of other tourists 
In "Muencben, ( Munich ) the * German 
and Austrian Alpine I erein' Ins n beauti 
ftil and interesting museum devoted to the 


stud} of the Alps in particular, although 
there are many photographs paintings, 
reliefs and flower and animal collections 
from the Ilimahj as, the Sum Alps, South 
America and other countries The museum 
contains, among other tlvvng3, models and 
photographs of the Bavarian Alps, historical 
models of the Alps from the glacial period to 
the present time, collections and classifica- 
tions of every imaginable Alpine plant and 
animal, exhibitions of every kind of climbing 
costume and outfit, models of Alpine peasant 
costumes and manners, first aid and rescue 
exhibitions with explanations for use, evhi 
bitions of both summer and winter sports tn 
the Alps, hundreds of Alpine lantern slides 
for lectures, and a library of 30,000 volumes 
devoted to the Alpine stud} 

B} such activities as these do the Germans 
keep alive the love of their country, which 
is triiJ) beautiful and inspiring, develop their 
physical strength and keep their intellects 
cleat and active not only fox the immediate 
problems of the dav, but also for the ulti- 
mate preservation or a culture which is 
indeed purel} German 


ALICE B1RP 
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SILENCE 

By F. G PEAI’CE, 

VIT1I SkLTUILS »\ G I’ AlVAlUW 
( I'holfjrajlix Xtnlhj ijii’ii by A SuiWAIV, E-q ) 


of wanderings and sojournings in India and 
Ceylon it has fallen to uiy lot to visit raany 
lonely places, and it has often struck me, as it 
must have done every one who has bad 9imihr 
experience, that there are many varieties of 
what we call (and indeed really mi-call ) 
‘silence* I began to write some of these 
down for my own pleasure and better re- 
collection , it is possible that the notes may 
have a similar sort of interest for others 
hence the appearance of them in the form of 
an article 

The first thing that necessarily strikes 
ona,,whftn.ruift.cnropa.tn. think- of. the. matter., 
is that it 13 impossible for a being living 


normally m the physical body to experience 
such a thing as complete silence on the 
physical plane Complete silence there 
might be, it is true, in the interior of the 
Great Pyramid, for instance, but so long as 
the observer is present in the normal con- 
sciousness of his physical bod\, he will hear 
at least his own breathing, i! not the pulsa- 
tion of the blood through his own arteries 
In the verdant part of the Tropics 
especially, complete silence is a thing un- 
known so long as one is under the open 
canopy of heaven or on the surface of the 


earth, there are always the faint noises of 
the tiny living things, animal and vegetable, 
which swarm under every leaf, m the air, 
in the very soil beneath In particular, to 
speak of the utter ‘silence’ of the night is 
an absurd misnomer Iot the night in all 
non desert parts of the Tropics is simply 
resonant with sounds, notably those of the 
cricket and grasshopper, which by their 
very monotony doubtless add to the impre9 
sion of the silence of darkness but are in 
reality the very reverse ot the absence of 
noise On the contrary mid-day, when the 
intense beat of the Sun drives to the refuge of 
sleep most Living things who have no other 
compulsion is far more nearly silent I have 
never had the experience of being alone in 
a desert at mid day, (at least not m a 
‘pukka’ desert ) but I can quite imagine 
that such an experience would be a much 
nearer approch to real silence than any of 
the so called silences of the night 

1 have sometime 1 ' wondered whether this 
fict of the ubiquity of minor physical noises 
on the surface of the earth had anything to 
do with the fact that the Buddhist monks 


of old ( like some ascetics of the present ) 
chose cave dwellings as the most suitable 
places ui which to pursue their meditations 
undisturbed That choice was undoubtedly 
a wise one I tested it for myself some time 
ago when I visited the ancient Buddhist 
cave-monastery at Karla, not far from 
IWv I spent a day and a night there, and 
I have rarely, if ever, experienced such an 
mten-tty of silence .as I felt there, when with 
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The cool stone enclosed half Iigl t of tl o cells cut out of 
the living rock 


the unbearable heat of an Indian mid day in 
May scorching the dusty plains at my leet 
I lay in the cool stone enclosed half light of 
one of the tiny cells cut out of the h\ mg rock, 
or, at night, lay avval 0 under the mass) 
canopy of rock, from which 
the verandas of the monks’ 
halls have been cut Indeed, 

It seemed sometl ing more 
than mere silence, and 
one could hardly help 
thinking that even after 
two thousand years tl ere 
still brooded over those 
deserted hills something of 
that stillness of heart and 
mind which was the goal 
of those early followers of 
Him who taught the Way 
to Peace Besides Karla 
was in another way also 
something more than a relic 
oE archaeological interest to 
me, for it is Karla ( or Karli 
as it is sometimes spelt ) 
of which Colonel Olcott 
tells such a strange story 
m ‘ 0? 2 Diaij L aus , and 
qf which Madame Blnvatsky 


wnt°s so graphically in 
“ The Gates and Jungles 
of lit ndustan' 


Nc\t to a rock-hewn 
retreat for eflicacy in 
cutting off the sounds of 
the outer world is ft 
building with thick stone 
walls, stone possessing, 
it would seem, Bpecial 
qualities in this respect 
One gets almost the same 
feeling as at Karla in 
some of the ancient 
Hindu Temples of South 
India, though of course, 
it is but rarely that one 
can get the chance of 
being alone in them, as 
most of them are in u6e 
I wo instances come to 
my mind oE such places 
where I found a more 
than usual depth of 
silence One was a little 
hill top shrine, miles awa} from everywhere, 
in South India It was not actually ruined 
or deserted, but, though still in use, it was 
so rarely visited, being so remote, that 
Nature had resumed unquestioned sway and 



ilence vvitl m tl iek stone walls I ankantillaka 
Temple near Kan ly, Coylon 
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made it almost completely 
a part of herself It was 
built on the very summit 
of a great crag, most difli- . 
cult of access, and built j 
doubtless of the same stone * 

as tbat of tbe crag itself, f 
for there was a little tank | 
by tbe side of it which | 

appeared to be nothing f 

more than the hole left m t 

tbe solid rock by the r 

hewing ont of tbe com 
paratively few but huge . 

blocks that made up the 
mam structure of the tin) 
temple Here too I spent 
a day and a night, resting 
in the shade of tbe rough 
»ralls by day, and at night 
sleeping on the bare crag 
under the stars Within 
tbe temple itself the silence t) e fcea ^ ^ CIl _ we rk»s to move tin. massive stones 

was occasionally broken by 

the stjuealipg of the bats which n«ualty together with an occasional faint bleat of a 
haunt such places Outside, there was goat or sheep browsing in some far distant 

no sound save the gentle stirring of the held or the thin piping of the shepherd 

air, rising from the hot plains beneath. The other ea'e is one which will probably 
be known to some of my readers On the 
sea shore in fact now washed by the waves 
some twenty odd miles from Madras, there 
stands the little turned temple of Shiva at 
Mahabalipuram or ‘'even Pagodas The- 


On tl e very t ummit of a crag 

sea dashes against its very entrance though 
powerless as yet to move the massive stones 
of which its walls and roof are composed 
This accompaniment to the silence of its 
deserted precincts is not unlike that of the 
crickets and grasshoppers by night, the 
very monotony of sound seems to make the 
silence more intense Also, there is some 
thing rather sinister in the silence of that 
‘ Ancient Hin lo Temples of South India partic liar place ns though events of an 
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unpleasant character had taken place there 
long ago, the effects of wind not even 
centuries of sea bree/e and sea spray have 
yet been able entirely to efface 

Quite a different atmosphere pervades all 
the other temples at Mahabalipumn espe 
cmlly the monolithic Rathas* ind the cells 
carven out of the solid 
rock There is some 
thing yoyous and light 
hearted about these the 
very reverse of the feel 
ing which pervades the 
sea shore temple ( which 
is of course of much 
later date than the 
monolithic and cave 
temples ) Prol ably the 
average visitor to beven 
Pagodas, rather over 
come by the intense 
heat of the sand dunes 
all around, never ven 
tures to explore any of 
the buildings except the 
prominent ones which 
are the show places des 
cnbed in the guide 
books Anyone taking 
the trouble to wander 
round ana 8] end i little 


tune m each cannot hut 
lo struck by two facts 
hrst the very large number 
of small temples, caves and 
has reliefs, all bearing a 
certain similarity to one 
another thongh scattered 
here and there among the 
crags in no apparent order , 
almost every large surface 
of rock shows signs of 
having been carved in one 
way or other, — either in 
the form of a miniature 
monolithic temple — with 
tiny doors and windows, 
i aWAv wm , ViW’,%7 V.w.w Vw?. 
intended for serious use, 
or in the form of ft bas 
relief, which in many cases 
is on the wall of a rock 
hewn cell secondly, and 
still moie lemnrhable, very 
few of these works of art 
are absolutely complete Ilow can we account 
for these curious facts f 

* * * 

2 lie guide books and monographs on 
the Seven Pagodas written by arch i ologists 
and others tell us something of the history 
of the neighbourhood and even suggest 


Us 



Ilas> ill if:, n tl luck 1 ev u tells 
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Bix reliefs scntf M «l 1 ere an 1 tl ere among the crags 


possible uses to which 
the monolithic temples 
may hare been put but 
I hare never *een a 
satisfactory explanation 
of the two curious facts 
above mentioned After 
spending some days and 
nights there, a possible 
explanation occurred to 
me, which I will men 
tion here, as it has never 
been in writing before, 
so far ns 1 know, my 
excuse for introducing 
it into this article being 
that it would certainly 
nlso account for differ 
ence of atmosphere 
between tl e silence of 
the sen shore temple 
and that of the much 
older monolithic and 
cue temples 

M) explanation is this Surely there 
must have been at some times and in some 
places in India, — during the epochs nhen 
she ga\e to the man} shilled archi 

tects sculptors and nrti«ts who planned 
and built and decorated the mighty monu 


u ients for which she is famous even 
„nto this da) - quiet spots, apart where 
the masters in the rarions arts trained 
tf eir pupils — schools of art, in 

f-ict For training the\ must have had, 

•jnd long laborious practice Maj not these 
half finished monoliths, 
the*p bas reliefs scattered, 
apparentl} aimlessly unless 
this be the explanation, 
here and there on almost 
ever} large surface of rod, 
be the practice work of 
the prentice bands, done 
under the guidance of the 
teacher or teachers aban 
doued when seriously 
faulty, or when the lesson 
bad been sufficiently mas 
tered, mostly on miniature 
scale, of course,— which 
would account for the 
otherwise meaningless pig 
roy size of doors and 
windows * Close observa 
tion of the earrings bears 
this theory out too, for m 
some cases there are 
marked indications of a 
slip of the chisel, a careless 
stroke which has knocked 




THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY ( ABOUT A. D. 1700 ) 

‘ Gifts 1 p prepares to deck the Prophet s tomb 
The glowing labours of tl e Indian loom *’ 

Camocns ( Lustad, Yll ) 


W HEN British Commerce with the 
East was established early m the 
17th century, India was the unri 
■vailed centre of cotton manufacture in the 
whole world Y\ hat silk was to China, linen 
to Egypt, wool to England, that was cotton 
to India Indian control of cotton goods 
amounted almost to a monopoly from very 
early times right down to the beginning of 
the 19th century It was when the Industrial 
Revolution in England cut down cost of 

f iroduction and facilitated processes that India 
ost the proud position she long enjoyed m 
the world maxket "let in spite of tne rigours 


of unequvl competition, the Indian manufac 
turers dragged on their existence for long » 
and until quite recent times, Indian muslins 
were imported into Fngland and commanded 
high prices there Now that India is adopt 
mg the improved methods of her y ounge* 
rivals, her cotton industry is once more mak- 
ing rapid progress, and perhaps she will soon 
retrieve a great part of her lost position > n 
the textile market 

For many hundreds and even thousands 
of years, India remained the home of cotton 
industry and supplied clothing to her teeming 
millions at home as well as to her numerous 
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customers outside Net even the best of her 
cloths were made by a simple folk m their 
humble dwellings with the aid of a few crude 
tools The Indian weaver’s methods were 
incredibly simple when compared to the elab- 
orate mechanical devices of a modern factory , 
nevertheless the products of his little loom 
“might be thought the work of fairies or of 
insects rather than of men,’ * and are still 
prized mote than the masterpieces of tl e 
most modern Manchester factor} It is this 
aspect of the Indian manufactures that spe 
cially struck Baines, who wrote 

“It cannot but seem astonishing tl at in n 
department of Industry where the mw material 
has been so grossly neglected where the jnacl i 
nery is so rode and where there is so little dm 
sion of labour, tl e results should he fabrics of tl e 
most exquis te delicacy nod beanty,unmalled by 
the products of any other nation even tl o*e best 
skilled in the mechanical arts 

Great as the importance of the Indian cot 
ton industry is, its historv has been strangely 
neglected by the people among whom it 
flourished The Hindu mind almost always 
delighted in a dreamy idealism and wheD it 
descended to the things below it expressed 
itself id romances and fantasies It is thus 
that India neglected History and Chronology 
and when the higher political aspect of life 
received bo much neglect, how could the 
■prosaic 1 audicrafts of the lowly weaver fare 
better ? Baines, when he wrote l is excellent 
History of Cotton Mantfaclures in 184> was 
specially amazed at tins neglect Says 1 e, 

‘ In this search I have 1 ad no predecessors 
I am not aware tl at any account eien of the 
most meagre kind has before been written of tl e 
early History of Cotton Manufacture t 

In spite of the extensive historical re 
searches of Orientalists in the last half century, 
the remark of Baines has to be repeated with 
a sigh 1 The Economic History of Pre British 
India is more or less a sealed book for us still 
All we can do is to bring together the scraps 
of information scattered through literary 
works and travellers’ accounts, both of which 
have been utilized to some extent in the 
preparation of this paper 

There are numerous aspects of the Indian 

* Baines Tho History of Cotton Ha u 
facture (184 j), p 56 
t P 34 note 
C 


Cotton Industry which might attract the 
historian and allure the art critio , bat for 
our pre'ent purpose we shall only note the 
main economic features of the Industry ns 
they appeared at the time when Furopean 
Commerce with India was established 
Amujcitt and Anmic Mcrm 

It is difficult to lay down anyth mg definite 
nbont tlie antiquity of the Indian Cotton 
manufacture A\ hat can be inferred from 
the available data is that it is almost as old 
as Indian Civilization Professor II H Mil- 
son * truly said that three thousand years 
ago tl e Hindus were a manufacturing people, 
so were most people that felt the need of 
clothing and implements but the Indian 
claim goes dpeper since their manufactured 
goods were known and used by most civilized 
peoples of antiquity In the earliest brapires 
of Chaldea and Egypt, Indian cloth seems to 
have been in use I he Old Testament knew 
Indian cloth in its Sanskrit name Karpasa 
Herodotus in the oth century B C, and 
Nearchus the Admiral of Alexander the 
Great speak of the Indian garments made 
of wool growing upon trees Light Indian 
cloths — probably muslins — figure in tbe early 
literatures of Greece and Rome About the 
begn ning of tl e Christian era the increased 
interest in and demand for Indian goods 
produced a splendid epoch of co nmerce the 
vestiges of wl ich may be traced in the. 
numerous finds of Roman coins m South India 
and in tbe writings ot l’liny Ptolemy, Strabo 
and other authors of the time Tl e famous 
commercial treatise, I’enpltis irons Ery 
liras it whtch was something like a 
Com pleat English Tradesman’ ot those days 
gives a vivid account of the part played by 
IndiaD Lotton goods in this epoch of cora- 
oiftwt kw. winn.Oiafc.fj.nwi-, Indian. cnfcfcnna. 
were sought after and eagerly purchased by 
most nations known to civilization 

Writers, European and Asiatic ancient 
and modern, wax eloquent when they speak of 
the quality of Indian textiles It was the 
lightness transparency and elegance of these 
goods that always made them dear to the 
fashionable people in every country The 
delectable designs and ravishing beauty of 

* The It g Veda Trans p 4L 

Tl o Penplns of the Erythraean S a 
di d by Schoff 
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printed calicoes ( called chintz ) also attract- 
ed customers of taste in every age The 
verdict of Tavernier is the most valuable as he 
was himself a dealer in artistic objects and 
every way competent to judge on the ex- 
cellence of such goods Says he — 

1 Some calicnts are made so fine that you 
cm hardly feel them in your hand, and the 
thread when spun is scarce discernible * 

He says elsewhere, “When a man puts it 
on, Ins skin appears as plainly as if he was 
quite naked ’+ Amusing stones are told 
of this latter quality 

“The Ftnperor Aurangzebe ( so runs one of 
the stories ) was once angry with his daughter 
for showing her 6hin through her clothes 
whereupon the yoong princess remonstrate l in 
her justification that she had seven jamahs 
( suits ) on 


It is also true, as Ward says, that when 
this muslin is laid on the grass and the dew 
has fallen on it, it is no longer discernible, and 
often cattle unconsciously eat it when grazing 
on the grass where it is spread 

There are various ingenious way s of testing 
the excellence of a good pieco of muslin which 
are very noteworthy One method is to pass 
a long piece of muslin— often 20 yards long- 
through a w edding ring This test was observed 
by travellers even in the 9th century AD* 
An even more ingenious test of fineness 
is the weight of a piece in proportion to the 
size and number of threads The best muslin 
piece 10 yards long and a yard wide would 
weigh only 900 grams or * of a pound , 
but this was m the palmy days of Dacca 
manufacture A Persian Ambassador return- 
ing from India, in the 17th century , presented 
his royal master with a cocoanut set with 
jewels containing a muslin turban tlurtv 
yards m length J 

borne of the poetic names of muslins^ 
made in Dacca tell their own tale Subnam 
or ‘evening deW is the name for n thin 
pellucid muslin, because it is scarcely 
distinguishable from the dew on the sand 


Another of the chefs d'oenues of Dacca is 
called afoaian ( running water) because it is 
supposed to be invisible in water Alaballee 
( very fine ), tanjeb (ornament of the body), 
hliasa (elegant) are also interesting examples 
of poetic nomenclature It is these names 
and the suitability of these to portray the 
true nature of the objects represented by 
them that earned for Indian goods similar 
fanciful names in the parlance of other 
countries, which though often adversely 
aimed have ultimately turned out unstinted 
praise of the quality of Indian goods 
Examples of such poetic names are ‘ventus 
textilis’,* ‘textile breeze’, ‘web of woven 
air’, ‘cobweb’, ‘shadow of a commodity’. Such 
unconscious praise abounds in the pages of 
the numerous pamphlets written in England 
against Indian Irade towards the close of the 
17th century 

1he3e names and the objects they represent 
are the vestiges of a bygone age In these 
days when quantity and cheapness are the 
principal considerations, such goods as above 
mentioned can only get a place in the corners 
and galleries of museums or curiosity 
shops However, ns examples of art, expert 
opinion t is still unanimous that the Indian 
muslins and chintzes are even now un- 
surpassed in spite of the marvellous strides 
we have made in mechanical production 
They still enchant the expert of textile art, 
and he is still trying to imitate them and to 
be inspired by them 

The splendid arts connected with muslins 
and clnntzps, are still a mystery in uinny 
respects None knows when, where and how 
they nrose , wo only know tlieir results. 
However with linker we may say that they 
reveal an art winch had reached "such a 
pitch of perfection that it presupposes long 
centuries of apprenticeship and practice ’ j 
No wonder that 1 rench and English calico 
printers took up Indian nethods wholesale 
when they first started printing industry. The 
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' i'J" e>t t»i tJuera inn tarn t entuv* 
HTtilnn { l'ot ron 55 ) quoted by laylor 
/ tt ‘ 5 ” , w Bnler . Calico rnnting in Jnha 
t intrwl )f 0 r mows of a modern calico printer 
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'THE INDIAN’ COTTON INDUSTRY ( ABOUT A. D 1700 ) 


Bams methods were later adapted to printing 
fustian and linens in England.. 

The question arises at the ontset as to 
what were the chief classes of cotton goods 
mannfactored in and exported from India 
But the names of those goods are so numerous 
and sound so outlandish that it is not ventured 
to burden these pages with an enumeration of 
these goods However, it may be pointed out 
that most of the varieties can be brought 
under the wellknown names of plain Cnlicoef, 
( or Chintzes ), Printed Calicoes and Mu-ltns 
( plam and flowered \ 

II 

Geooeaphical DiiTbibction 
Much curiosity has been aroused by the 
question — What were the centres of cotton 
manufacture in India r And the names by 
which the Indian goods came to be called ate 
very misleading The name calico (sometimes 
appearing in the form of calicut as in 
Tavernier) has led manv writers* to 
suppose that Calicut was the centre of the 
cotton manufactures , but there was hardly 
any cloth made in or arouDd Calicut , 
Malabar was never famous for cotton goods, 
and got all her glory from pepper and 
other spices Perhaps this name C3n be 
accounted for by the fact that Calient was 
the port from which the Portuguese first 
exported Indian goods The name mnslin 
tells also a similar story It is generally 
denied from Mosul, the Arabic name of 
the Mesopotamian city that now stands on 
the site of Nineveh , and yet all mnslin 
came from Bengal or Madras coast Eien 
Masulipatamt with a similar name, with a 
claim of at least two thousand jears as a 
centre of muslin making, could not have 
the privilege of connect ng its name with 
muslin Bat we most remember that the 
names calico and mnslin were never used 
in India, though the objects represented by 
them were made only there Those were 

* L g , Heyhn Cot soyraphia. III 20«» (1G V 2) 
“a kind ot linen cloth here ( Calicut ) made 
and hence so called ’ Similar statements also in 
Tavernier and in modern works, like Potter, 
“Lecture e» CaUoi Print mi (Society of Atls, 
lSai) 

t The word Masnlipatam is said to be de 
rived from the Tele D a word liasoli which means 
fish 


names that passed current among Earopean 
traders and we later accepted m the business 
world * 

Piece goods were formerly made in almost 
every part of India , hardly any village was 
without its spinners and weavers That is 
why Ormet wrote that it was “difficult 
to lmd a village where every man, woman and 
child is not employed in making a piece 
of cloth * Doubtless be exaggerated, as 
also when he raid that ‘half the inhabitants 
of Hindustan were engaged in it ** But 
when we remember that most of the cotton 
cloth worn in the then known world were 
made m India, and that India bad to clothe 
her own sons and daughters, we hare to 
agree with Moreland in his considered 
verdict that the aggregate production 
( of cotton goods ) was one of the great 
facts of the industrial world in the year 
ltOO’ t 

Production was thus diffused , jetthere 
were centres which specialized in these 
manufactures And it was such regions that 
produced chiefly for the foreign market 
rout such regions may be specified — Bengal, 
with Dacca and the district around it , 
the Coromandel coast with Masnlipatam as 
its centre Cambay region drawing goods 
from Ahmedabad Surat,. Pattno, Broach, etc , 
and the Indus Ilegion with Lahore, Multan 
and other centres I nil 2 GUO years ago when 
Borne was having her brisk trade with 
India these same regions specialized in 
cotton manufactures, for the Pertplus nnequi 
vocally states it, as already pointed ont 
These divisions also represent a distinct 
localisation of industry and a specialization 
in commodities suited to the place Bengal 
with her control of the best cottons and 
of highly specialized skill, made thin 
stuffs, later known as muslins } Coromandel 

• Even Japan took up those names their 
word kyarako is now interpreted totnean calico, 
but the ancient name hi Japan for the Indian 
printed calicoes was ‘sarasa’, winch according 
to Japanese Dictionaries means ‘from Sant 
(See Good yarniture, 1 Sept IMS, pp 133 14 x ) 

t Hitt one it f- raj teiilt, po 113 

J Moreland, India at lie V alh oj Akbar, 
pp 17D 

§ The Ptnpl is speaks of the ‘ Gangetica 
(muslins) the finest of the sort’ Schoff, pp 4b, 
.lo’i Similar opinions by sulr-equcnt travellers 
too 
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printed calicoes (called chintz ) also attract- 
ed customers of taste m e%eiy age The 
verdict of Tavernier is the most \aluable as lie 
was himself a dealer in artistic objects and 
every way competent to judge on the ex- 
cellence of such goods Says he — 

* Some calico ts are made so fine that you 
can hardly feel them in your hand and the 
thread when spun is scarce discernible * 

lie says elsewhere, “W hen a man puts it 
on, his skin appears as plainly as if he was 
quite naked ’ t Amusing Btories are told 
of this latter quality 

* The t mperor Aurangzebe ( so runs one of 
the stories ) was once angry with Ins danghter 
for showing her skin through her clothes 
whereupon the yonng princess remonstrated in 
her justification that she had se\cn jamahs 
( suits } on 


It is also true, ns Ward says, that when 
this muslin is laid on the grass and the dew 
has fallen on it, it is no longer discernible, and 
often cattle unconsciously eat it when grazing 
on the grass where it is spread 

There nre\arious ingenious ways of testing 
the excellence of a good piece of muslin, which 
are very noteworthy One method is to pass 
a long piece of muslin— often 20 yards long- 
through a wedding ring This test was observed 
by tra\ tilers e\en in the 9 th century AD* 
An even more ingenious test of fineness 
is the weight of a pieco in proportion to the 
size and number of threads The best muslin 
piece 15 yards long and a yard wide would 
weigh only 900 grains or * of a pound , 
but this was in the palmy days of Dacca 
manufacture A Persian Ambassador return- 
ing from India, in the 17th century, presented 
Ins royal master with a cocoanut set with 
J0*el> containing n mu-Iin turban tliirtv 
yards in length J 

Some of llm jiootlo nunc. of vmulmi, 
made in Dacca toll tl„ , r own w „ s „ bni|I J 
or ‘evening devv‘ „ the nemo for n tl„„ 
rcllncid minim. bccao-o it „ ecarcolv 
dlltlngiiuhaUo from the dew on the eand 


Another of the chefs iVoeuue * of Dacca is 
called abrainn ( running water ) because it is 
supposed to be invisible m water Alaballee 
( very fine ), tanjeb (ornament of the body), 
Lhasa (elegant) are also interesting examples 
of poetic nomenclature It is these names 
and the suitability of these to portray the 
true nature of the objects represented by 
them that earned for Indian goods similar 
fanciful names in the parlance of other 
countries, which though often adversely 
aimed have ultimately turned out unstinted 
praise of the quality of Indian goods 
Examples of such poetic names are ‘ventns 
textilis',* ‘textile breeze’, ‘web of woven 
air’, ‘cobweb’, ‘shadow of a commodity’. Snob 
unconscious praise abounds in the pages of 
the numerous pamphlets written in England 
against Indian Trade towards the close of the 
17th century 

These names and the objects they represent 
are the \estiges of a bygone age In these 
days when quantity and cheapness are the 
principal considerations, such goods as above 
mentioned can only get a place in the corners 
and galleries of museums or curiosity 
shops JIowe\er, as examples of art, expert 
opinion t is still unanimous that the Indian 
muslins and chintzes are e\on now un- 
surpassed in spite of the marvellous strides 
we have made in mechanical production 
They still enchant the expert of textile art, 
and lie is still trying to imitate them and to 
be inspired by them 

The splendid arts connected with muslins 
and chintzes, are still a mystery in many 
respects None knows when, where and how 
they nroso , wo only know their results. 
However with Baker we may say that they 
repeal an art which had reached “such a 
pitoli of perfection that it presupposes long 
centuries of apprenticeship nnd practice’* 
Eo wonder that trench nnd b nglish calico 
printers took up Indian methods w holt sale 
when they first started printing industry. The 


* Tnuch, \ol I, 811. 
t Op cit Vol II pp | c 

Uri : nl * ,ff ,Mtl Jvhaanl 
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INDIA AT THE EMPIRE ROUND TABLE 

By Sr NIHAL SINGH 


I 

I NDIA is beginning to fall a prey to tbe 
spirit of party politics and, therefore, 
there is grave danger that the Indian 
issue as discussed in London at the session of 
the Imperial Conference which has just ended, 
may become tangled up with factional poli- 
tical controversies Any Indian who tries to 
take a partisan view of that discussion be- 
cause he belongs to the party to which Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru lends distinction, or other 
wise, would, in mj judgment, do the greatest 
possible harm to the Indian cause 

That countrymen of ours, in collaboration 
with his Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
and under the direction of the Viscount Peel, 
was engaged in a fight which vitally inter- 
ests all Indians, however they may choose to 
label themselves or permit themselves to be 
labelled by others The struggle for im- 
proving Indian states in the Empire forms 
part of the greatest struggle to secure for 
Indians the opportunity of managing their 
own affairs without external dictation 

From the patriotic point of view there 
should be but one angle from which the work 
of the “Indian Delegation” to the Imperial 
Conference can be viewed — namelj , how far 
it has succeeded, or otherwise, m securing 
for Indians opportunities of travel and settle 
ment in Britain overseas such as are enjojed 
by nationals of British origin m India, and 
how far that work has raised Indians in the 
eyes of the statesmen from the self governing 
dominions and the people from whom they 
brought their mandate and for whom they 
are responsible 

II 

The Imperial Conference met under the 
shadow of the Kenja decision 1 our courses 
in my opimop, were open to Sir lej Bahadur 
Sapru, who was supposed to represent Indians 
of the so called political classes 

( 1 ) He could have telegraphed to the 
Government of India that he did not wuh to 


go into that Conference, because his Majesty’s 
Government itself had refused to live up to 
the undertaking given to India by the Con- 
feience of 1921 

( 2 ) If he considered it necessary that he 
should enter the Conference, so that he 
might ventilate the Indian views before 
it, instead of choosing to use the platform 
and the press for that purpose, he could have 
secured its adjournment after it had been 
formally opened, so that the Indian issue 
could have been discussed before it took up 
other topics 

( 3 ) Or having entered the Conference 
for that purpose, lie might have quietly 
worked among the statesmen from the self- 
governing dominions and disseminated 
Indian views among them, and brought the 
subject up at an opportunity which appeared 
to him to offer the greatest chance of suc- 
cess 

( 4 ) Whichever of the last two courses 
he chose to follow, lie could have either ( «) 
boldly asked the Conference to reserve the 
Kenya decision because it was incompatible 
with the resolution of 1921, and derogatory 
to Indian honour , or ( b ) he could have 
chosen to employ a round-about manoeuvre to 
secure the eventual reversal of that decision 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was said at one 
time to have been contemplating resigning 
us position That impression even crept 
into public print 

It lie had followed that course it would 
have, in my judgment, created a great im- 
pression in Great Britain and in the self- 
governing Dominions I take that view for a 
two feud reason The n ht Eonoarable 
Siimvisa Sastn who until lately urns mlver- 
y British oflictals to lie a man of sane 
and moderate views, had as mnoli as ashed 
lus countrymen in office to ndopt such men- 
' ""'Jf Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

oho would not have been BeJected by the 
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Government of India to bo Sastri’a successor 
if he also had not leen regarded ns a man of 
sane and moderate views, bj following tint 
suggestion, would therebv have gnen a 
remarkalle proof of Indian solidarity to the 
British Empire- 

IV 

Resignation before the Conference ac 
tually opened and discussed the Indian i«sne, 
might, however, have been misrepresented 
as emanating from a de«ire to shirk the issue 
at the Imperial round table 

In my judgment it would, for that reason, 
have been a tactical blunder It woald hare 
given our political opponents an excuse 
which they would have exploited I was, 
therefore, not sorry when the rnmonr of Sir 
Tej Badadur Sapru’s threatened resignation 
proved to be false 

V 

The next alternative available was for 
Sir Tej Bahadur Supra to get np at the 
first formal meeting of the Conference and 
declare that before that body took up the 
discussion of foreign and non- Indian Imperial 
affairs, he wished to draw its attention to 
the Kenya decision which had precipitated 
a crisis in India unparalleled in lndo-Unttsh 
annals It goes without saying that great 
difficulties would have been put in his way 
to prevent him from taking that course He 
would have been told that the discussion of 
the European situation could not be subord 
mated to any other issue 

I can conceive that Sir Tej might even 
have had internal difficulties had he tried to 
explore the ground in that direction He 
was Dot the head of the Indian Delegation 
His position on that delegation, indeed, was 

ittTvnmfilflW ASf JW cvjvwf mnnv inum'ihr 

before to be a member of tbe Government of 
India, which, in itself, was a subordinate 
government He was not a member of any 
legislative assembly in India and therefore 
was not authorised to speak in the name of 
nny Indian constituency, however small 

It is, morever, inconceivable to me that 
the Secretary of State for India, who formed 
part of the government winch arrived at tbe 
Kenya decision, would permit a nominee of 
a government subordinate to him to pla-'e 
any move directed against that decision at 
the head of the agenda 

I have no information whatever whether 


or not Una particular course suggested itself 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and, if it had, 
whether or not he put it before Lord Pee! 
and was over ruled, or if Lord l'ee! was 
agreeable, whether or not tbe Indian delega- 
tion was prevented by IIis Majestv’s Govern- 
ment, or by the Conference itself, from 
giung such prominence to the Indian issue 
As the result of many weeks of cogi- 
tation, I take the view, however, that it 
would have paid an Indian to stake his all 
on a move of that kind, because no other 
move, no matter how carefully designed, 
could haie been go consistent with India’s 
national dignity or would have proved so 
effective in drawing the attention of the 
Commonwealth to oar refusal to put up with 
the treatment accorded to our nationals in 
Britain overseas It algo offered tactical 
advantages because it would have enabled 
the Indian Delegation to get the issue of 
India’s relationship with the Fmpire settled 
before the Conference began to come to 
decisions which would immediately or 
ultimately saddle her with responsibility, 
financial or otherwise 

M 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, through over- 
sight or personal desire or through force of 
circumstances — I do not know which— did 
not follow that course Ue, on the contrary, 
consented to the postponement of the 
Indian issue till towards the end of the 
session, by when nearly nil tho important 
questions for which the statesmen responsible 
for the governments of the various Belf- 
govermng units of the Umpire had been 
summoned to take counsel with His Majesty's 
Government, had been settled, and India 
ilrnd demv «aammvtVu l > sir drr irr uftr i5bn- 
ference could commit her 

It has been suggested that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru u«ed that time in order to 
bring the statesmen round to his point of 
view, and that he had succeeded in securing 
promises from all of them savelhe Prime 
Minister of South Africa before the matter 
actually came up for discussion It has 
also been suggested that if he had not m- 
defatigably and skilfnlly worked to that end 
he surely would have encountered opposition 
from other sources than from South Africa 
These suggestions emanate from persons 
" clo.„ tarnh with Hut Indian deleft, 
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same tune the Duke was careful to explain 
that before decisions were taken as a resnlt of 
discussion with the Committee, consultations 
with the local colonial government concern, 
and in some cases, local inquiry, would le 
necessary 

Further , ichile welcoi nng the proposal tie I) the 
of Devonshire rent m M the Conference that lh* 
Majesty's G rernment ha l recently come to pertain 
decisions as to Kenya, tel icli reprcsen'ed %n their 
const lered new the terj Lett that cot 11 he done 
»» all the ctrcn instances 11 kite he saw no propped 
of the e decisions being moilifed he would gue eurej'ul 
attention to such representation as the Committee 
appoint- 1 by the Goiemmenl of In In might 
desire t > male to him 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn oh lie taking note 
of the above statement of the Duke, desired to 
make plain that the recent Kenya decision could 
not be accepted as final by the people of India 
(The italics are mine) 

It is, of course, possible to read any 
meaning into the words italicised by me ft 
can be said, for instance, that the man who 
uttered them was discomfited— and, there- 
fore, they could not be expected to be 
graceful I hope that there is a warrant for 
cherishing that belief They do not sound 
very promising to me, and I fear that those 
Indians who built their hopes upon them 
have a severe disappointment in 6tore for 
them 

X 

I wish our people would once for all 
make up their minds to this effect 

There are no fact*, figures or arguments 
which can be advanced to secure equality 
of treatment of Indians in Kenya which 
Mr Srinivasa Sastri and hi* colleagues from 
India and Kenya did not argue a few months 
ago It would be wrong to withhold that 
credit from them It would be still more 
wrong to feel that tt a ta the power of say 
Indian, no matter how skilfully he marshalled 
supplementary facts, figures and argument* 
which would induce the Colonial Office to 
alnut that it was wrong in assigning an 
infetior position for the Indians in Kenya 
and for His Majesty’s Government to accept 
its view and impel it to send forth a ukase 
reversing the orders recently sent out 

XI 

I am firmly convinced that the Kenva 
decision is dne to the angle of vision from 
which India is regarded by the Colonial 
Office and the Dominions nnd Colonies 


They see tint Indians in their own country 
are treated as adolescents— as minors and 
are considered unfit to be trusted with the 
management of their national heritage 
Arguing ( froin that promt s they consider 
that Indians are not worthy ot being assigned 
the same status ns people belonging to the 
self governing parts of the Empire 

Into that point of view also enter racial 
and colour prejudices — prejudices which are 
preventing even the self sufficing Japanesfe 
from securing equality 

India, in my estimation, is up against 
that point of view Not until that point of 
view is changed will there be any real 
change in Indian status in or outside India 
\II 

The Indians who have been sent to the 
various Empire Conferences have no doubt 
felt themselves hampered becau«e they had 
no mandate from their own people — and 
because they were nominees of a Government 
which itself has to take its orders from 
Whitehall None of them in any case, has 
had the courage boldlv to ask for equalitv of 
treatment — to demand that status, in reality, 
and to refuse to accept anything less 

At the Conference of 1917, fair Satyendra 
Prasanna (now the Baron) Sinha pledged his 
country to meet all the demands made upon 
her by the war but did not insist upon his 
people being conceded rights and privileges 
equal to those conceded by India to 
Dominioners and Colonials who chose to 
enter the Indian shores for making money 
out of India General Smuts had the 
shrewdness to get from him a pledge which 
made South Africa and other Dominions 
secure against further immigration from 
India but he did not even extract from him a 
clear and unmistakable undertaking to treat 
the Indians already settled in that Dominion 
on pat with other British subject* 

Four years later Sastri had to pay the 
penalty of the initial mistake committed in 
1917 General Scoots having already -secured 
his object, v. ithout harm ; given any «atis- 
faction to India, proved adamant 

Sir Tej Bahadnr Sapru has found, in 
1923, the Boer Prime Minister still more 
unmovable lie bas t een able, in the mean- 
time, to consolidate hi3 gains m South 
Africa and also to help the white settlers m 
Kenya to score a great victory 
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THE POETRY OP BOSE O’NEILL* 


A cool morning in Tttno on iho \ eranda of 
tho guest house «t Bolur Math Outside n 
mellow snnslune anti a sereno silenco broken 
now and again by the rhythmic splash ot tho 
brown waves of tho Ganga against masonry 
embankment "My friend, a poet, come liomo 
on a abort usit from America, where ho had 
been writing and lecturing for over a decade 
talks of men and things ho had seen in his 
rambles through the Occident, tho country of 
his adoption His talks are fascinating to a 
degreo they transport me to dreamlands 
Suddenly he exclaims Stay, 1 ve got some 
tiling for you 1 Brought it all tho way from 
America Ho produces three pictures — real 
gems of art I turn my questioning look on 
him Ho says These are Rose 0 Neill * 
creations That was the first time I heard of 
Rose O’neill tho artist 

The scene changes This time it is in iny 
little room in the city of Calcutta My friend 
paces to and fro declaiming poetry in his 
•wonted fashion 

Only the long sea and the Lesbian strand 1 
Art tbou but sand that blows with trodden 
sand ? 

Where is thy burning hand 
I turn to him in admiration Says he 
That's Rose 0 Neill s poetry That was tho 
first time I heard of Rose O Neill the poet 
Today I am the happy possessor of her first 
book of a erse published in October 1922 And 
I know its worth 

Since the days of Walt Whitman and Edgar 
Allan Poe nothing remarkable in the domain of 
poetry has appeared in the land of Uncle San* 
Only a couple of years ago a literary friend 
writing about American poetry said * In Poetry, 
mere words and sonorous prosaic word comb* 
nations , a cheap realism 19 running amuck 
everywhere " He was right But, today, with 
the appearance of Rose, 0 Neill a The Matter 
Mistress the sting of that reproach has been 
removed 

I bring this weight of savage singing here, 
Fitting for yon who feast upon fierce things , 

* The Master Mistress Poetn 9 by Rose 
O Neill With drawings by the author New 
York Alfred A Knopf 1922 §2 50 


The Sonnet lings me like a liri legroom, 

‘ Como w ithm 

“T Ins palace ' Not for mo, tho desert born' 

I turn mo, as from eomo too lordly sin, 

And like a singing Hagar, pause and pass 
To lift for night s sweet thieves my honsoless 
horn 

T 11 brokon rhythms of tho windy grass 

Like drifting Band my love doth drift and 
change — 

\ Viiwrigity Wifi'S kfccwme my vs Viratigo 

when tho gray sea of my ailoneo moves, 
Tho woundod wav os with sluggard rollings part 
To let out somo dis fathomed monster s 1 end 
With blind and streaming oyes So from 1 is 
bed, 

Heaves up my heavy nrt 

There you have tl 0 motif on which our 
pagan irsthetc builds her jewelled castle of song 
Her conceptions nro Homeric and in sheer lyrt 
cism she reminds us of Shelley Sho handles a 
great variety of rhymes with amazing caso and 
grace — like Swinbnrno let us say And yet 
there is a certain quality in her nrt which is 
the poets very own — it defies all attempts at 
comparison Strong ns adamant, fresh and 
delicnto ns an autumn morning in Bengal, tl 0 
bewitching beauty of her words carries ono 
along in an onrush of ecstasy undefined and 
indefinable She is mad with her ‘savngo sing 
mg and we bless her for being so 
In the valley restless, 

Where the birds are ncstlcss, 

All my hearts are shaking 
Like blown water quaking, 

For the wind along the leaves has made roe road 
There is too much meaning 
Where the trees are leaning, 

And the rocks conferring 
Make a fearful stirring 
The wind along the leaves has made me mad 

Beat down and still 

The howling of the kennelled will 

And hungry hounds of sight 1 

Then a murmur that murmured as sweet 

As lutes in far places that fade 

And I heard his crystal feet 

That stole to my side and stayed. 

And his call Was the sound of tho sea, 
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The ’plaining of rivers in rain. 

The moan of all birds then, bo 
That male singing in their pain 
The wind it thieved me. 

The Moon bereaved me, 

They stole my pretty husband for their play 1 


Ah, he went away too far 5 

Farther than lost leaves and lovers are 1 
With loss of singing Ups, 

Greater than the loss of golden ships, 
Steeper than the losmg of a star — 

He went away too far 


She, whose peacock coloured cries 
Woke the dead roan m his bed, 

And looled bira hack from Paradise, 

With Ins pale heart torned to red 
She, the horn that warrior* led, 

Clamour of the larks that rise, 

And viol of the swan that dies ' 

1 will restore 

Tie. tfl kJsa. vB31a.Ve.vw and. umw., 

And crack my heart no more, 

But hide, in poor delight 

Of harmless things, 

From hannt of height 
And windy width of wings 

Weary of whiteness and pallor of gold 
On tresses of northmen that curl in the cold , 
I fled the austere, 

I fled the bine eye 
And journeying far with a star 
That flamed ever hercer, revolted from fear, 
And made bold 

By the high broken bars of the cold. 

Like a lion leaped in the sky 

It was light 

As a leaf along the floor. 

Or a wind in the door. 

Or the shadow on the stair, 

That might not be there 
1\ hen she held it on her knee. 

She wore her silken gloves, 

As one, all rarelullj, 

Holding doves 

When she combed its hair. 

Golden silk, 

She was faint with fairy care. 

Tale as milk 


So, yon woull not forgive me 
And jour velvet sigh. 

Averted from this bitter fruited I, 

Jell like a plume behind you as you went , 
While, backward sent, 

The wounded condor’s look 
Burned on the one forsook, 

Beneath your spacious eye s extinguished 

It ith sootheless deserts of extreme defeat 


A dirty urchin climbed the tree 

Where sat the throned and plumed me* 
I brandish but a golden tongue. 

And charm him who defiles my young 
Honied curses grace his sins — 

The murderer slays to violins I 


Do not weep now while the evening goes, 
While that wounded rose 
Drops a flight of fainting petals there 
On the heavy air , 

Every one a dying butterfly. 

Falling like a sigh 

Do not weep now while the evening goes 

Her poetry is all embracing— wide in its 
appeal as nature herself from which she haB 
sprung ‘The Ballad of a Dead Boy', ‘The 
tragedy of a ‘Lioness’ in Captivity, The pathos 
of ‘The Betrayed’ mother e cradle song to her 
child, The lament of the ‘War Wife’, The yearn 
, D g o! the ‘Eagle Hunter’ for the ‘Valley's eve 
ai>d noon , 'The Son’ who complains of dying 
too soon — the multifarious moods and passions 
^hicb sway and move the mortal find true and 
tilling expression in her poetry in language of 
^auntiDg beauty, which, by tbe way, is the 
oJtimate aim of all true art Now she scales the 
weight hurting’ aky, anon she grovels on the 
s< jil with the lowly grass to fathom the 6ecrets 
0 f air and earth 

Then passion made me tall, — I heaved me 
Against the sky and shook it like a tree 
Tbe star flew out like birds with cbirpmg 
tunes. 

And from their bows I loosened all the moons 
The moons they fell like apples in your lap 
And told your knees their sUvenne mishap , . 

Some dishonoured garden be my place 
Where the savage grass. 

Shaggy son of vagabond disgrace. 

Sighs his rude “Alas , 

Over princely flowers all discrowned. 
Poverties embracing on the ground 
Bankrupt lovers hiding breasted heads ' 

In their beggared ‘beds 


Poems such as A Dream of Sappho, Sat W Tl.t 
Cal pa, The 

n. r, y a, ™ 
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Tie Rient, IPAo B< friend Me, Loie Ending, A 
SUhton Ad Iresses etc , 'He Jleturnc 1, 'Hie Gift , 
the hit at Clou n are mastei pieces of verse, pro 
ducts 'of a fen id imagination and informed with 
p, ntfbla, passion, winch will easily take their 
’lank alongside the liest poetry that have over 
tiedu written the 1 nglnli language The 
book is illustrated with nine vigorous drawings 
by tliopoot herself — drawings which have already 


won the homage of eminent ait critics of tlio 
West, some of whom have compared her with tlio 
great Rodin of world w id o fame Tlio space 
our disposal is limited and wo rau«t clo«o this 
too inadequate leviow of a great work of art 
Rut beforo wo do so we ask all lovers of genuine 
poetry to read tins book and enjoy the rare and 
abiding literary treat provided therein 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[ Rooks i» the follonmg languages util be noticed Assamese, Bengali , English, Gujarati , 
Emdi, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi , Nepali, Ouija, Punjabi, Sindhi , Tamil , Telugu and 
Urdu Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their annotations, pamphlets 
and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc , will not be noticed The receipt of 
books received foi renew will not be at lcnowledged, nor ang queries relating thereto ansucred 

The review of any book is not guaranteed Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the 
Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Rtueiur, the Bengali Reueuer, etc , according to the language of 
the books No cnticim of book retivus and notices uill be published — Editor, M R ] 


ENGLISH 

Tuf Lay oi Alhv —A saga of Rajptt 
Chit airy as snug by minstrels of Northern India 
Partly translated in Lnfhsh B illad Metre by the 
late it tlham Waterfidd of the Bengal Citil Seri tee, 
111 th an Introduction and Abstracts of the untrans 
lated portions by Sir Gcorye Grierson, A C I h 
Published by the Oxf *rd Umiersify Press Pages 
27 8 

The hook begins with the abduction of a 
Princess of Kanonj by Pnthwiraj Chowhan of 
Ajraere — the rape of Sanjogim — and is followed 
6y a senes of 6a tffar Aeiween Ai'Aa and Cfa’an 
the principal champion knights of Mahoba and 
the diSerent Rajput chiefs mein ling Prithwii-aj 
himself It ends w ith the fall of Mahoba, death 
of its king Pnrtnal Chandel and his only son 
Brahma and the total extinction of the Mahoba 
Chandel family and kingdom 

The song is loved and snug as a national 
song by the Hindi speaking Hindus, specially 
soldier inhabitants of the United Provinces 
Oudh, Bundelkliand, BaghelkhaDtl, Central 
Provinces, etc , and wherever these soldiers go 
they carry this favourite song of Rajput 
chivalry with them as tl e best means of enter 
tainment Some soldiers, they say, in the Great 
"War sang it even m the Trenches of France 
Strictly speaking all the heroes and the 
battles are not histone, hut the principal henjes 


were historic personages and some of the battles 
were really fought, though they are described 
here with great exaggeration The singers, 
again, lmve added from time to time their 
personal experiences , for instance, in the war 
with Pnthwiraj they sing of sappers, miners, 
bombshells, Ramanaudi Tilak and so forth In 
tlio 6ong the Mahoba family becomes extinct in 
the last or closing battle, but history says that 
Malioba and the western portion of the Chandel 
kingdom were conquered by Pnthwiraj in 1182, 
while Parmal, the king of Mahoba, fought against 
the Mulmmedans till 1203, and after him his son 
ruled over the eastern portion, and the fomdf 
became extinct in Akbar s time about 15G5 
The original composer of the song is lost 
obscurity, though he is supposed to bo a bard of 
the Mahoba Court and a personal friend of 
Alha Whoever the author may be, the song 
describes very minutely’ and vividly the customs, 
manners and prejudices of the Rajputs of t! o 
12th century and the able translator, m spite of 
exaggerations and tedious repititions, so common 
in Bardic songs, has not omitted ft single 
episode Fvery idea of the original, however 
trivial, may be traced admirably transliterated 
in the present hook But some of these customs 
have changed now and others have become 
obsolete They are not likely to bo understood 
by the modern readers unless fully explained 
Some of them are explained in footnotes by S ,r 
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George, bat they are few and abort Tbe*o 
explanations, again, should le carefully revised 
by one more familiar with Indian custi ms ami 
vocabulary A few of tie inore objectionable 
mistakes (both in translation and exj lanation) 
may be ennmeratcd a* follows — , 

1. Kang mahal (many places) 

2 Dasehra festival* note 1, page Ol) 

3 Teclca (many places — note b, page 7t») 

4 Ramanandi Tilak ( many places — page 

60 Ac ) 

5 Aipan ban ( in marriage battles — page 
15S and note page 192) 

6 Negi (marriage battles— p 21 h ) 

7, “Marriage caps ton over with blood ' 

( page 93\ 

8 Udan's lamentations (page 272) 

In No 7, "m&rnage cops' will suggest too 
modern reader small cups o! wine sipped in mar 
nsge festivities, bat the minstrel does not mean 
cop at all He means Kalai or big pots of brass, 
silver or gold, which is filled with water and 
generally covered by an unskiuned cocoaont, 
some leaves and flowers nnl some red powder 
sprinkled over Several such Kalat't are 
arranged on the spot where marriage ceremony 
is performed and the bride makes the indis 
pensable seven circuits The minstrel means 
* that in mamage battles these Kalat't are 
disfignred with the blood of the slam warriors 
to such an extent that they appear as if dipped 
in blood 

In No 8, Udan’s lamentation as given in 
the abstract by Sir George (p 272) the able 
scholar teems to overlook the Hindu notion of 
Transmigration of Sonl and Ilebirlh, and the 
Ilindn way of strongly expressing an idea,— 
where a European will say “you may search all 
yonr life bnt will not get it,” a Hindu will 
probably say “yon may search it during seven 
spans of life, yet will not get it,” i e search 
it all yonr life and after death when you are 
reborn, continue fio search and so on for seven 
life times Ilesides, Cdan does uot mean what 
is given in the abstract 

Auiutalal Sil 

SirniEs iv Tasiwwff By Mr Khaja Kl.an, 
B A Pv A / +212 PMuken — ( l ) Mud, it 
Umrernt j Bw k Vepot, Aligarh [UP) (2) 
Theotephical 1 Mulling Hunt', A l jar ( Madras ) 

The esoteric side of Islam has hitherto been 
almost a sealed book to the non Muslim students 
of religion Bona file non Muslim researchers 
like Dr Nicholson of Cambnlge, and recognise I 
Mu*lim taranit like Dr Iqbal of Lahore have 
confined their essays to the historical aspect of 
Islamic mysticism No Indian Muslim, at any 
rate, has so far sought to deliver the messago of 


Sufism to the people speaking other languages 
than lus own, — translations of course being 
excepted 

Sir Khajs Khan is perhaps the first tiller 
of this virgin soil, and we heartily welcome 
liis pioneer work In the thirteen chapters of 
hts treatise he has lucidly explained, in a lan* 
guage intelligible both to the philosophic 
and the lay reader, the central tenets of faof* 
ism, its basic principles and collateral doctrines, 
its various schools, and their special practices 
He has achieved remarkable success in eluci- 
dating such abstruse subjects as Essence and 
Attributes, the nature of 8oul, Predestination, 
Anmh Iation, etc The book closes with a very co 
pious glossary of the technical terms of Tasaw 
waf, which is particularly useful As a handy 
compendium of Islamic mysticism it would prove 
of immense service to anybody who comes to 
read it 


Ait Ai jit Tut Kuilaiat B<j 3[r 31 If 
Alia* Pi 363 Publisher hag aiul Hay 
Chit udhiin < oil' j Strict Market, Calcutta 
Price hi 2 J at 

The title is self explanatory The book, is 
divided into tour pirts Part I explains the 
conception of Khilafat in Islam— condition of 
Klnlafat the status of the Khalifa, Ac Part 
II, the most elaborate chapter of the book, is an 
exhaustive record of the activities of the Indian 
Klnlafat Delegation to I uropo in 1920, headed 
ly Maulana Mohammad All Part III, which 
is now happily out-of-date, gives the terms of 
the Turkish Pence Treatv of May 1020, and 
describes its effects on India Part IV, a 
glorious and perennial monument of the triumph 
of Gandhism, records the views ol the great 
Mahatma, Shri bankaracharya, and MalftViyajt 
on the Khilafat Thongb rather a belated 
publication, and out of date in certain respects, 
the book is still ol value as a concise and 
authentic epitome of the Klnlafat activities 
id 1910, and as a general introduction to the 
proper study ot the Khilafat movement 

A. M 


lxrAvr 1 eeoino avd Hygiene By Chandra 
t hakralerty Publisher- — Ban Chandra Chakra- 
bertj, 31 1 , 63, Comicathl Street, Calcutta 


Aius j* » noian nseioi pampnieiot ‘20 page* 

treating of the impoitant subjects of infant 
feeding and hygiene o! the baby In a country 
like India where on an average about 50 per 
cent of infants are earned away within one 
year of birth, there is something radically 
wrong m the cure and management of Indian 
babies winch would account for such appalling 
annual loss of child life Ignorance, Swert® 
impure milk supply, insanity aum£a£g 
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superstitions and certain social customs aro 
some of the important causes which contribute 
to tbe incidence of hefl\ y loss of child>ltfe in 
India, and bad and unscientific feeding is not at 
all a negligible factor m tbe group of tbe con 
tributary causes The author lias rightly 
observed that an invalided, dying or a dead 
baby speaks loudly of parental ignorance and 
Incompetence, communal negligence and lack of 
c&ie and hygiene, and backwardness of national 
culture, and that infant sickness or mortality 
Is a good barometer of racial progress in the 
inverse proportion It is a matter of sincere 
gratification that a child welfare moiement has 
in right earnest been set on foot m India, at 
least m some of the large towns, to combat tbe 
evil, and tbe organisers of this beneficent move 
ment, official and non official, are to be congra 
talated on tbe success which has already 
attended their noble efforts 

Certain portions of the book dealing with the 
differential composition of milk of various 
domesticated animals for utilisation as infant 
food in lieu of mother’s milk havo beon made 
rather too technical to be easily understood by 
lay readers for whom the book is primarily 
intended, and it may be noted that the composi 
tion of sheep s and goat’s milk as regards fat 
and milk sugar, is not correctly given so far as 
such milk is obtainable in tins country 

Such books are likely to be of much greater 
use, if published in the Indian vernaculars 

Element auy Hygiene By B L Bhaha $ 
P N Sun Publishers — Longmans, Green 1 Co 

This book consists of 141 pages, treating of 
the elementary principles o! Hygiene and their 
application to conditions of Indian life, Indian 
home and Indian towns and villages It is pn 
manly intended for a text book for Matricn 
Ration students of the Punjab University and 
■other parts of India but as a copy of the 
■^llabus of Hygiene for the Punjab University 
^ia not appended to the book, we cannot say how 
far tbe book conforms to the syllabus So far 
.as the Calcutta University is concerned, the 
course is higher and wider than that treated m 
the book 

The book is written in a simple and easy 
style and some of tbe subjects are illustrated by 
good diagrams It contains much useful mfornia 
tion regarding Air, Water, Food, Exercise, 
Infectious Diseases and Disinfection, Disposal of 
Hefuge, Personal Hygiene, etc , which would 
benefit the beginner m the study of Hygiene 
Tbe printing, paper, and the get up of tne book 
are quite good 

A few Blight inaccuracies and a few printing 
mistakes here and there occnr in tbe book, 
•which we hope to gee removed in the next 


edition lor example, in pago 77, tlio percent- 
age of fat m human milk has been shown ns 4, 
whereas it is invariably below J Then again in 
page 99, ly chittnchs (J ounces) of salt bate been 
recommended for daily individual consumption, 
which ordinanlj should not bo more than J 
clnttack (1 ouuco) 

We should have mbch liked to 6C0 Chlon 
nation of Water mentioned under the heading of 
“Punfication of Water” on page GG 

We have no doubt that the book will provo 
useful to students ns well ns to goncral readers 
CniMtAL Bose. 

Tin New Javw By James II Cousins 
Qanesh 3 Co , Madras 

This is a delightful little hook by Dr James 
VL ‘Ztrhvi-ta, Vi* fcifimY. Ir/sta pc/tk Hr 
Cousins wont to Japan in 1919 ns Professor of 
English Literature to tbe Kcio University The 
book gives us a delightful picture or Japan 
mixed with a good deal of plain speaking on 
things which did not please him We shall 
present to our readers certain things which 
interested ua very much 

On Ins arrival at Kobe harbour Ins first im* 
pression was that 

“It was interesting to stand on the threshold 
of two civilisations one lying behind the rango 
of hills in front of me with clouded and rain 
bowed possibilities, a civilisation that had 
stretched its bauds towards me out of romanco 
beam g m one a succession of blossoms and in 
the other a sword with a butterfly on its edge , 
the other closing behind me with a brassy bang 
after twenty eight days of voyaging with a 
group of young bloods whose contacts with 
Asia ( on which they based large generalisations 
to the detriment of the Asiatic ) wore the 
brothels, cinematograph theatres and drinksliops 
of tbe ports, if their boastings were true ” 

T1 o porters came to remove his things 
“They simply waited, and in due time each 
bad his charge assigned to him to see ashore 
and through tbe customs Thero was no bar 
gaming, no ‘advances’, no surplusages, no noise, 
no delay, no indignity ” 

It must have been a great relief to tbe poet 
after his experiences tu India 

He refers to the lies that Japan s rivals in 
commerce spread against the Japanese, in a 
truly refined manner 

‘ I found forming in my mmd the idea that 
along the shores of ea c tern Asia a new mytho 
logy of Japan was being created— not out of the 
Soul of Japan but out of the imaginations of 
rivals in the game of commercial selfishness who 
would not be at all happy if Japan falsified the 
new mythology ” 
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He started on. his first journey in. & Japanese 
rickshaw The rickshaw man assumed that 
like other white men he too would, “like to 
see lery nice girls , nnl ho tried several times to 
impress Ur Consuls with lus ability to take lum 
to tho right place And the poet had “ft had 

5 natter of an hoar of thought on tho appalling 
egralation which tho soul of flnmamtr is 
suffering, because men hue set themselves 
lielow the ben«ts of the hold who know their 
seasons of desire ’ 

Ho was met hy lone Noguchi at Yokohama 
and they went together to Tokio, Dr Cou3in s 
destination At Tokio I)r Cousins was astonished 
to fin t huge kttlldvngs built in foreign style 
He nas struck by the railway station, which 
betrayed French Renaissance in appearance 
He asked Noguchi, “But why French r This is 
Japan’ Noguchi answered, “There ate several 
Japans ” — And the Dr ‘ began to see light ’ 

Dr Cousins gives several delightlnl sketches 
of tho Japanese home Lark of snace prevents 
us from quoting any In tho chapter dealing 
with the Problems ot Environment, he records 
one very interesting experience 

' One day w hen passing the hut ( a police 
outpost ) 1 looked straight at the policeman ami 
noticed that he did not salute me Then I got 
a dish light glance into my own psychology anl 
into tho new life that was around me I was 
no longer in India where au arrogant overlord 
sl ip ( now hnpnilr passing) had turned a large 
part of t! e people into salaaming sycophants 

On the quay side at Cal otta docks my 
blood 1 ad boiled at seeing a foreign police ofh 
cial assault an In ban policeman for sorao 
offence that the lay eye con! 1 not see but »n 
Japan the policeman comes into the circle of 
respect along with other members of the 
community 

Deseril ing tho New Culture and tl e Old in 
Japan the poet remarks 

‘ 1 here is no use deny mg the musical con 
quest of J ipan 1 v I urope an 1 America 

All Tapnneso are jocts I)r Consuls gives 
a translation of a famous H It i or seventeen 
syllabic poem of three lines. 

Oil temple 
Hell voiceless 
Cherry blossoms fall 1 

‘Its effectiveness is not m the accomplish 
event of utterance of a great i tea, but in the use 
of a universally known method for making a 
suggestion that will have an aesthetic response 
in the mind of a Japanese reader 

About Japanese drama Dp Cousins says 
* The modern drama in Japan, as elsewhere, 
is under the rex ■obsession, and presents to the 
clean and phalle drama of romance a lament 


able contrast of meticulously worked out eroti 
cisni and ncuroticism " 

We cannot deal with tins excellent book at 
length as it deserves, owing to limitation of 
space TI ere are the highly interesting 
chapters on ‘life in a bnnersity', ’Japanese 
Painting and Painters,’ ‘The Flow ers of Tokio’, 
‘Foreign Relations , and ‘Activities and Relaxa 
tions, which deserve the attention of all 
who feel interested in the new Japan Dr 
Cousins l as done a sew ice to humanity by 
showing up the inventors of the ‘New Mythology’ 
against Japan Fven great minds have been 
duped by propaganda and the New Japan will 
bo an effective antidote 

A C 

A PaTUlOLOlilCAL AVD POETIC APPROACH TO THE 
Stent or Christ is the Fovwm Gospel By Era 
(J re BxAk Published by Messrs Longmans, 
i.reen I Ci. Tp \f+3£? Fnce 8s Cl 

Tho book is divided into two parts The 
first part ( called ‘Explanatory Fssays’) deals 
with ( i ) Divine and Iluroan Personality, (n) 
Tho Psyche or Life in God, ( ui ) The Hind or 
Truth in God i iv ) The Self or Love in God, 
( \ ) Evolutionary \ ibrations In the second 
part the authoress giTes an allegorical interpre 
talion of the teachings of Christ It is divided 
into twenty one chapters corresponding to the 
twenty one chapters of the Fourth Gospel In 
these chapters she interprets this Gospel in her 
own tray 

She nse« such expressions as the psyche, 
vibration the universal psyche dentil, evo- 
lution the self God etc Such words as 


there are used i 


thej 


ight be used i 


poem without any reference to preconceived 
technical mechanical, philosophical or theologic 
al meaning" P XII 

‘The reader is ssked, writes our authoress, 
to Imk on this book as the result of that expen 
ence that friends call a concern, on the part of 
the writer to ofiir to others certain personal 
•nijufiiina. amh aI«M., ‘hat. hnno> in, Vrara, ‘co 
»cl olxrship but are the result of a study of the 
New Testament, prayer an 1 experience ’ P An 
She has, in many places, rejected both the 
authorised and revised versions of the New 
Testament She calls these “Paimaoinnfire' 
( P ) 

Her interpretation of some of the Biblical 
events is given below 

~,^ n J h S- t ! e '* cr, P tl0a o! crucifixion (John 
XIX, IT, 3o ) it is stated that when the soldier 
wounded Christ, from the wound flowed not culv 
Wood hut water This surely cannot refer 
fc »PI*a. B? It surety 
S W t whoever saw ,{ ( wltb p ~ h f 
sight) and apparently, there was wd/cne 
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("lie who saw it" ) saw that when Christ’s 
blood flowed, ft psyclno force “water” flowed 
forth in the psychic element ’ ( p 57 ) 

Christ tnrued water into wine Her niter 
pretation is — “The clear water of punhed 
psychic life is changed into the wine of spin 
tual life ’ (p 1G3) 

Christ’s walking on the water means that 
“Christ was able, in perfect peace, to tread 
under his feet the psychic waters” (p 216) 

Onr authoress has explained many other 
events in a similar way 

This shows that she is not satisfied with 
what is called Christianity by the ordinary 
people or by the Biblical scholars She has, 
therefore, tried to pour her now allegorical wine 
into the old bottle of the Bible 

These interpretations are not new to our 
countrymen Their gods and goddesses, their 
sacrifices and traditions, were long long ago 
explained allegorically (or ‘poetically or ‘psycho 
logically’, as our authoress prefers to say) 

Mahe&chandra Gnosn. 

HINDI 

AjATASATRV By Jaya'mdai Pratail Pul 
lithe l by the Hindi Grant ha Bhanlar , B naren 
Oily pp U2+WI 1022 Price Te 12 
Thodimly known past of India has been depict 
cdon the canvas of a play, which gives the author 
great credit Indeed tliti troublous times of 
Ajatasatru are a fit subject for dramatic treat 
ment The songs of this play are generally real 
songs, but the couplets are useless The 
author gives all the informations in the preface, 
on which lie shapes lus plot The reproduction 
of a picture from the statue of Ajatasatrn, winch 
is kept in tlio Museum at Muttra, is n new 
, feature 

K Atmaujata By Piinfti) ibhar Sahay 'Prem j 
mFPtibUtlcl by the Vina Sahitya Blanlar, Merith 
City Pp 112 Price 12 niinns 1922 

A plain social fiction. The songs are over 
wrought 

AvAtirrx kv Ai>ar«\ Sutacraua Suijnma 
nnnda, II Sc Published ly/Je Jhn ft Sahitya 
Maiuhr, Benares City 1022 Pp 81 Price 
8 Ann at. 

The recent ,5; atyagniha' movement among 
tlio Akalis of tbo 1’unjah has been dealt with in 
its various aspects in this short but most inter* 
esting book Ute old Instorj of the Sikh com 
munity as well as that of the recent occurrences 
keejn us spell bound The Oranlha Sahib, 
Gurudwar* Nanking Sabah, Bhcnt IkuSktn, 
Paneha Va Varas, Nirmal, Udasi, ami tl e two 
main sections o! the SahajilhSn and thoArantad* 


ban — all of these il' animating features in connec- 
tion with Sikhism are given m a nutshell One 
going through the book will be convinced that 
the Akalis have fully justified their claim to the 
epithet ( Akah ) w Inch means ‘immortal’ * Tlio 
several pictures of the wounded Akalis en- 
hance the usefulness of the book, 

TAYntA-KArjriPi By Thalttr Bra)mohan 
Singh, B A , liar at Laic Published by the 
‘ Lakshman ’ Sahitya Bhanlar, Luchioic 1923 
Pp 23+ XIV Pnce 8 annas 

This pamphlet gives the bare outlines of the 
vast Tantnc literature, only a part of which is 
still extant, with a historical sketch of its 
development The author will do a service to 
the general public by publishing similar short 
discourses on the Tantra 


Sahityalociian By Shyamsnndar Das, B A , 
Lecturer, Benares Hindu Untursity Published by 
the Sahitya Bahia, Mala OJJtce, Benares Pp 
XII +369 + XV Price Bs 2 1922 


Tlio author of this work is to bo congratn 
lated for marking a new era in Hindi critical 
literature The various fields of literarv nett 
v lties have been ably dealt with The list of 
books consulted will convince one of the am- 
ount of labour winch such a work requires 1 ho 
author has justified tlio choice of Pt Madau 
Mohan Malaviya in selecting him for the task of 
preparing the Hindi courses for the Benares 
Hindu Limcrsity On the whole the work is 
of a general character as it is bound to bo. We 
liopo the author w ill produco more critical works 
on each of the subjects touched upon and enrich 
the Hindi literature by particular reference to 
the Hindi authors 


Maiiii a maiiattw a By Shiwpnjati Sahay a 
Published l y J,itH r,ata l Bamsuudar, 64 Sulca 
Street, Calcutta P f 2tsG Price Its 2 1922 

Ten short stories — the first three based on his- 
torical f »cts and the remaining sevenof social in 
tcrest— arc collected in tins Look, meant for 
ladies Most of the stones are pleasant and the 
stylo is good 

Strain Moron s Pt Istnriprasad Sarnia 
hj 11 r La,!rt ^ grant! a ratnalar Office, 
Blimp?* 0 * 1!m CnIcu,ta r r 925 Price 


This work on the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 will 
add to the permanent stock of historical litem 
ture in Hindi In writing this book the author 
liad to study important works tn various lan 
guages-n. , J- nghsb, Bengal., Marathi, etc The 
works of Sr John Kaye, Henry Gilbert, Charles 
lsall, and Knjanikanta Gupta and other* have 
l*en laid under contribution The 2i Ulns 
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Tjtar tfW tt «l sit, 

% wsr a , xfrv nv, ^W’ssrk i 
*n*n^W^ ifltT ?t*i^ wr 
"S n*r,, ■«*' aw *sft: «inwn r 

The author, who has been intimately con- 
nected with Mr Andrews for several year*, 
desenes our heartfelt thanks lor this most 
interesting book w Inch is refreshing both for 
its subject matter and the manner of narration 

(a) CiuRiTKt Sikshv By Badat idatla 

Sarnut Pp I JO Price As 10 1918 

(b) Ynii«lA-Kcs>iM\MALi By BndnnifnMn 

Joshi Pp IW Pun 1* 10 1922 

(c) BvijiTva Siviav By Ballmhna Jlhntta 

Published by L h Bhatla, 91, t jtton Street, 
Calcutta Pp 120 Pnn J« 8 1922 

(2nd <•<*.) 

These three books contain thoughtful articles 
Ramus B\si 

KANAUESE 

Kama JIvtsaaaih A tool of poems compile 1 
by Mr Uyran Mangeshreio an l published ly 
Balaialut ya Mandala, Mangl re Crown nctaio, 
Pp 5b Price *1* B 

The book under reuew is a collection of 
poems mostly lyrical, by modern and living 
poets, with a sprinkling of select pieces from the 
ancients Wo cannot say that it contains the 
best compositions of the best of living poets 
The compiler has, however, never aimed at 
bringing together such productions His is n 
modest attempt to put into the hands of the 
youngsters simple songs and thus introdneo 
them to the charm of old and new poetry He 
promises us a second part also and let us hope 
lie will succeed m it as well as he has done in 
this case. 

R Divakar 

URDU, 

Eavafr n QntAs By Martin Mahnmmn! 
VeMi I'p 20S Prtce Jlc 1 8 at PubUther 7 til 
tit Sultan Bor\ Agency lit ttpal State 

The Bacred Book of Islam contains quite n 
largo number of anecdotes, stones and histones 
of ancient nation*, prophets, apostles, and 
others, m different settings and with varying 
contents scattered throughout its pagts The 
author o! tl e hook under reviow has culled these 
fragments from different contests and has svs 
tematically arranged each narrative m a separate 
chapter To these he has appended Ins own 


reflections and moral precepts which, lie thinks, 
are directly deducible from the Quran, and winch, 
according to him, it really aimed to inculcate. 
The attempt has on the whole been successful , 
and the book would prove both interesting 
and instructive to the general reader as w ell as 
boys and gicls The language is easy, 

Seekat Gazi Mestafv Keiul Pasha By Agha 
llajig Buhndshuhn, tilth a photograph of Mustafa 
hemal Pp 152 Price 1 8 Pubhslur, Begat Booh 
Agency, Btgnor (F P) 

An interesting and readable account of the 
hero of Angora’s life, activities and achievements, 
with a judicious selection of his speeches— 
nmmly a reprint of newspaper articles 

A M. 

TELUGU 

A Historv of Inn i I 7 ro«F Lmi vruiF— 
Voi 1 By G V Jiaghaia Itoic, B A 3 c/biiiion- 
Wuli Price ISO 

Sri Krishna Deva Raya popularly known as 
the “Andhra Bhoja" aptly remarked that “tlio 
Telugu language occupied the lowest place in 
the Indian languages ’ With hi* princely muni- 
ficence he bestowed encouragement on tho 
Telugu writers of lus day By Ins own personal 
example in wntiDg Ins famous “Amuktamalj ada” 
and by bis Court patronage of the “ashta digga- 
jamulu" he earned everlasting reputation for 
himself and so warmly endeared himself to the 
masses that lus popularity has not diminished 
in any way in spite of the assiduous preaching 
of some that it was Allasani Pcddanna and not 
Srikrishna Deva Raya who wrote Araukta- 
malyada Even during this “Augustan age” 
of Telugu Literature little attention has been 
diverted to tho study of 'lelugu prose 

V* i\Yi Vno beginning oi this century whiAi 
has been curtly remarked by the Telugu scholars 
as tho “ago of renaissance" tl ero lias been noti- 
ceable improvement in lelugu literary advance- 
ment and progress Truly speaking manifold 
havobcen the activities and various jiavo been tho 
directions m which the ebullition of tl e Telugu 
literary spirit can be discerned Ly ricnl poetry, 
prabhandfuns, translations of scientific works, 
carefully compiled dramas, biographies, historical 
novel*, hooks expounding the highest philoso- 
phical truths in simple and striking language 
intelligible to the masses, ably compiled diction- 
aries have all been produced during tins era 
Cheap and ably edited journals in Telugu are 
inculcating a wholesome love for tho language, 
historical traditions and cultural improvement 
of tho Andhra people Libraries have been 
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started even in ob*cure ullages for tie diffusion 
of learning on a w ule «ia!e 

But during tlie sorter of the it hole gamut 
of Telugn literature from i’annayya down to the 
twentieth century, the one thing that strikes 
conspicuously the most careful reader J9 the 
absence of a book dealing with the history of 
Telogu prose and its qualities and the great masters 
of lelugn prose and their influence on latter-day 
prose writers The ancient grammarians in 
slavish adulation of Sanskritic writers like Dandi 
and others bothered themselves more with the 
beantiea of poetry and laid down intricate rules 
for the right metrical composition and the 
harmonious melody of the Telugn prosody and 
the way in which Kavyams and Prahhandams 
should be written 


GUJARATI. 

SmiusiN ( ) By Chandra isaular 

Pi Jtithaul ir Shulla, printed at the Xaijuan 
Print my Press, Ahmedalad. Cloth cover Pp 1S7 . 
Price at 12. ( 10-23 ) 

The prominent incident in the lives of Rama 
and Sita, nr, her being carried away forcibly by 
Havana, is narrated in this book on original 
lines The style adopted is “chatty” and that 
is the secret of its success We are of opinion 
that both children and adults of both sexes will 
read it with much pleasure and thereby derive 
great benefit and instruction 

EIVI7ITT, LxPtBISUATs l\ ElitCATIOV S 


Of late industrious writers have carelally 
compiled a history of the lives of the Telugn 
poets and the late Mr G Sreeramamnrtj 
Pantulo, K Veeresalingam Tantnla and K V 
Lahshmann Rao have done yeoman’s service in 
this line Eminent scholars like Cb Veerabha 
drarao, V Subbarao and 21 Ramaknshna Kavi 
are doing their level best to settle the chrono 
logical side of the history of the Telugn poets 
The book under review is an attempt to deal 
with the history ol Telugn pro«e in a scientific 
and literary manner He begins from the very 
beginning and makes an interesting study of tbe 
prose elements in tbe classical work of Nannayya 
— his Bharatamu He estimates that 46 per 
cent of his writings consists of prose lines and 
the rest is verse lie studies tbe beauties of 
Ivannayya’s style and with chosen and well 
selected examples illustrates them one by one 
He thus indirectly points out w hat shonld be 
the qualities of elegant Telugn prose and by this 
scientific deduction he has rendered great service 
to the causa of Telugn literature He also 
carefully studies the objects of Xannnyya in 
introducing prose lines say between two verses 
and shows why prose lines have been chosen 

Having arrived at the right qualities that 
conduce towards making Telugn prose elegnnt, 
artistic and dignified, it remains for him to show 
bow far the latter day writers have displayed 
those qualities and the task of estimating bun- 
nayya’s influence on the style of the latter day 
prose writers will also have to be accomplished 
by the author in the forthcoming volumes I 
hope that the author will also account for the 
| disappearance of the “Champu ' Kavyamus,” 
lo “poems in a variety of composed metres 
interspersed with paragraphs in prose’, in 
modern days 

B IUiucuaadra Eac. 


There is a society in Bhavnagar, called the 
Hft? Its object is the spread of sound 
education on national lines and it is served by 
eeveial selfless educated men, like Prof Narsbing 
Prasad Kalidas Bbatt, who have sacrificed a life 
of ease and earning to devote themselves abso* 
lotely to tho cause The pamphlet is rightly 
called “experiments in education’ , as some of 
the branches this society runs are hardly a 
couple of years old All the latest "ideas” in 
education, snch as tbe kindergarten and 
2Iontesson methods are being tried and the 
remits watched The society is certainly doing 
creditable work and is deserving of every en* 
conragement 

•ntfRt *^1* Tf«q, 1 he Greatest Man i\ the 
World Bj <• <6ardkunda« Knhandae Am in 
Pttbltthed by the ^ocitty for the Promotion of Cheap 
Literature an i printed at it s oicn Pre»e, Mined* 
a t,ad Cloth coier, pp 43 1 P rue He 14 0 (1923), 
itnlul ok Short Stories, Part VII i 
PublitJieil and printed ai aloie Cloth cover Pp, 

200 + Kt6 + VG Pncchel40( 1923) 

The first book is a life of 2Iahatina Gandhi, 
‘rrvnrifttftfhhYiTmMnrAihi.'uirL'uvmqJi/i.-up'm Inive 
and the second is a collection of pleasant short 
stories including those from Sa’odis Guhstan, a 
very welcome departure, as it contains some of 
the best and most delightful stories in this world 
\«iTA Kali ( twn«T ) By Sal,, rehand 
Man> Ichand Ohaduili, printed at the Loohana 
Steam Printin') Preee, llaroda Thiel cinl boar,? 
Pp 2 7 Price B, 2 0 0 (1923) 

This book is a sort of olla poilrtJa of ethical 
moral, physical and other subjects, directions 
in regard to which, if followed faithfully as given 
by the writer, are bound to lead to succV^ 
(ftsnr) It is a compilation, in which hint* 
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have been gathered f tom many sources and boldly 
set out Its merit is its occasional out- 
spokenness 

( 1 ) V] at ( Himalaym Tatra 1, ( 2 ) 

Kaiayan Ntti, ( 3 ) Atmotkarsh { ’vnirn'Hra ) By 
haranji Pnntsoftam Sangani Printed at the Gujral 
Printing Press, Ahniedal ad Paper coier Pp 63 
28 42 Price as 4 each ( 1923 ) 

The first at these pamphlets desenbes though 
in a scrappy way, the writer s pilgrimage on 
foot to Badri Kcdar and beyond Ho has 
embodied in it certain uncomplimentary observa- 
tions about Mahatma Gandhis activities In 
the other two he gives some practical hints as 
to how a man should behave, if he wishes to 
become worldly wise and also religious 

Naivfdva ( ) By haisinl bl at Isiiaibhat 

Patel of Santimketan Printed at tl i Bimbit y Fine 
Art Pnntinj 11 irk*, Calcutta Card boa id am, 
unpaged Price a* li ( 1923 ) 

A very cheap book looking to its bne artistic 
get up and printing It is published in an 
oblong shape, bouud with Bilk tassels, and print 
ed on fine paper It has gone out of the usual 
way, in cither not numbering the pages or num 
bering them, whenever numbered, in an entirely 
novel fashion by means of strokes only As to 
the original book of w bicli tins is a translation, 
it requires no introduction it is Dr llabindra 
na til’s collection of songs published at a very 
early stage in his literary career IVo are glad 
this work has been introduced to Gujarati 
readers 

( The Story if tit Auda 
mans ) Pubhshtd Ly Vi Snmant M elta, and 
I } nnt d at the Vawint Printing Pr a*, Alimedalud 
Pager cuer Pp 231 Price lie 1 1 0 (1923 ) 

btt-j ( Btngal during the jenal 

of the Bomb Ouhojes ) Publish/ i ly Aaheaihl 
JDifc/mnd VtinuudiT, «iruZ prink d at tit Qanleri 
Print m j Press, Surat Hack cardboaid Pp 200 
Price Be lOOt. 1923 ) 

Mr Natwarlal Vimav&la is connected with 
both these books, as his name occurs in both ‘of 
them Ilanndrn Kumar Ghosca 

un J as furnished the subject matter of 
1 oth the woiks, and the stories of others who 
also suffered like linn, Lllaskar, Upcudru, etc , 
art also einbo lied m them l l o original, when 
published, had made a gicat ‘s.tu* audintht.se 
books, too, we hud a sustained interest kept up 
by the narrators, ns the talcs unfolded are of 
abiding interest, in so far as they narrate tho 


unspeakable hardships endured in jail by 
members belonging to the higher etrafa of 
society , but endured even then with a stoicism 
and a welcome, which have only now become 
the vogue bee iuso of Mahatrnaji s propaganda 
Both the hooks are certainly very well written 

vnure * 1 ®* Pad II By Jagavmlh Ilaii 
Narayan Ozo, Punted at the Liohana Mitia Siam 
Printing Piess, Baiola Thick caul loaid Pp 50 
Price he 0 8 0 ( 1923 ) 

This is a translation in verso of Arnold’s 
Light of Asm It is a continuation we have 
already noticed its first part , the present one 
keeps up all tiie good points thereof 

STflfarer By Najuklal Kandlal 

Chcikli Printed at the Loohann Steam Printing 
Press, Baroda 2nd Edition 'I hick caid board 
Pp lbG Price as 12( 1923) 

The Mogul period is treated in this volume, 
in the present day approved fashion wherein 
history consists of a continuous, informative 
narrative and not a mere padding of dates, places, 
persons and events 

Biddhv and Mauavii By Ki horlal 
Gl anshyawlal ilashrmala Printed at the Nat- 
Jnan Puss, Alimedabad Cloth coier Pp 114 
Price Be 0 8 0{ 1923 ) 

Buddiiv Lila Sar Saucraha sjxafar 
SjTb'vivj ) Written by Dharmanuml Kosanwi and 
translated ly hilkanth Isuaidas Hath mala 
Printed at the abate Piess, Ahnudabad Cloth coier 
Pp 39G Price Bs 2 8 0 ( 1923) 

Among Mahatma Gandlnji’s manifold acti- 
vities may be named one or two which have con- 
siderably helped the cause of education and en- 
lightenment in Gujarat One of them is tho foun- 
dation of and the other is the admi- 

rable senes of books published by the Navjivuu 
Press, on various subjects Both nro actively 
engaged in tho work of tho publication of books on 
useful topics, some of them on subjects of every- 
day use, but written on entirely new lines Not 
a month passes but that half a dozen kooks are 
published by the one or tho other or both The 
subjects cho«en are sometimes so very close to 
the present day life of Gujarat that they clash 
with the selection of others, interested in the 
same line, and it is not an unusual thing to see 
two books published on tho same subject by 
diffeient publisher in ono and tho same 
month The two books under notice, like the 
pair concerned with tho bomb outrage period 
in Bengal, ulso noticed this month, furnish 
an apt illustration of this furious activity 
Buddha and bis doings are tho principal subject* 
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la eacli of tliese two books The latter is a trans 
In lion from Marathi and goes more into detailed 
particulars than the former, which is wntteu 
from an entirely diffin.ut standpoint It is 
more or less an essay, wherein the two creeds of 
Buddha and of Mai abir are ontl neJ an 1 their 
fundamentals compared the incidents in thur 
respective lives are sketched ont, merely to 
support or illustrate the conclusions armed at 
by the author The &ura*an jrahi las helped 
hint with a certain portion of materiils In 
Marathi, the work has won encomiums from 
such sarunfr as Sir Ram Krislm-i Ithandarkar, 
and it is but meet that such a book should (ind a 
place in oar literature 

Tt^hl tfsTW, VoLCME II Bj 

J N 1 anna, BA, LLB, 31 Be (In Ion i. 
Bar at law and Bhannchan Ira Pnnlel at tie 
Lfiohana Steam Printing l'nst, Birotta Thick 
Card Board Pf 2IS 1‘rice lit 3 UO ( l'*2 1 } 
This continuation of the History of tl e 
Indian National Congre«s brings it up to date, 
inasmuch as it embodies the work done at its 
last session at Gaya The authors have had to 
l>e at pains to collect materials for this volume, 
because no authoritative reports have yet been 
ubhsbed of some of the latest sessions, and 
ence it is the more creditable to them, that 
instead of waiting for transferring ready 
materials to their booh, a comparatively easy 


task, they bare elected to work through and 
sift different newspaper reports for suitable 
matter A Gujarati reader can now Lave a 
complete history of this National Institution at 
his elbow wherever wanted 

K M J. 

We have received the following books — 

Tiil Limr or AsrrOLO r By P Gopalan 
No ir Pare he 18 Pp 170 ( 1923 ) 

Tl e book is available from the New Burma 
Pharmacy, 40 Lewis St , Rangoon 

OllFNT An. UlslNEaS Directory ( 1023 24 ) 
Pttl lithe l bj T S hat hi 5 Sou*, Ttnnetelbj, S 
India Price lie 1 Pp 125 ( 1923 ) 

Kings or the East By Khan Bahadur 
Manht Mohammad Fauhudthn Pttbhtketl by 
hi ims l Un 1 Stmt, Zulgamatn Press, Badaiin 
Price not mention* l Pp 125 ( l r 23 ) 

G honii s Gesi Dim, 1924 J[ C Sarkar and 
Sons Laima t Ann it 6 

Ononis Lam vers Diary, 1D24 Jf C Sarkar 
and Sons he 1 4 

These Dianes are well got up and contain 
useful information A page is given for each 
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Leak in the Floor of the Ocoan 
Caused Japanese Quake 

The basic cause of the earthquake which de 
•vastated Japan, as well as of other tremendously 
destructive earthquakes of history, is gradual 
leakage of the waters of the ocean through the 
earth s crust, bringing terrific upheavals wl en the 
water meets the hot lava in the interior 

Lying to the east of Japan is the “Tuscarora 
Deep,’ a pit in the Pacific (27,600 feet deep), 
the source of the greatest seismic disturbances 
which history records Leakage from this abyss 
into tbe depths of the earth is greater than it is 
anywhere else because of the tremendous pressure 
of the water It is reported that this latest 
Japanese earthquake occupied six minutes of 
time, rather long duration for a heavy earthquake 


and proving that the lava beneath the crust of 
the earth was adjusting itself from the sea 



The Smouldering Cauldrons of Nature, 
Burning for Ages 



The Japanese Convulsion belongs to tie most violent cl vss of seismic disturbance, duo 
primarily to earth shrinkage Japan is situated on the top of a huge fold in tho 
earth’s strata, which slopes down to a great depth off her eastern coast as shown above 
Tbo pressure of the solid superimposed rocks upon tho cooling and shrinking interior 
at such an angle produces various strains that result in fissures through u. Inch water , 
percolates, causing violent convulsions of enormous extent ns the superheated steam 
expands and the vast subterranean cavities are rent asunder 



Refugees, whose homes have been wrecked, 
sleeping in the big iron pipes at Numadru 


toward tho land 2 urther prewf that the sea 
bottom was disturbed is found in the great tidal 
wavo which followed the earthquake, and the 
broken cables, lying on the bed of sea 

It is a well established fact thnt the pressure 
at any point on the sea's bottom is great enough 
to throw a column of trater ns high ns the sea is 
deep at the point It is easy from this to see 
that the pressure at tho bottom of tf e ‘ Tuscarora 
Deep —five miles below the surface of tho ocean 
would throw such a column of water up to the 
highest clouds of our skj 

Pressure of this strength would force the 
water through tho granite of the earth s must, 
and thus eivvwc the creation of untold forces of 
steam when the water hits the superheated lav ft 
of th® earth's interior Aot only the mam island 
of Hondo but tho other bits of Japanese land 
have been so lifted up. 


Nations Taking to building m Stool 
to Doty Quakes of Earth 

bat th quakes do their damage on buddings 
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The lava can be seen penetrating through craels at A, tie water at great pressure 
percolating at B They ultimately meet, and the consequent expansion of the 
mi perl eated steam into still more elementary gases, like hydrogen takes place Finally, 
an explosive convulsion eases the strain temporarily, but so long as the water continues 
to gain access the shocks will continue, unless there is sufficient volcanic vent for the 
gases to escape Consequently, hundreds of subsidiary minor shocks may be expected, 
and permanent tranquillity cannot be hoped for 
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Top — lurry Head 
of the Industrious 
Bee 

lino hoavy plates are 
on the top or colum 
ed to the cross beams 

A very great nambe 

rivets are used There are per 
haps three or four times as , 
many rivets as in ordinary >> 

construction in this country S/r 

So it would seem that earth ^ * • 
quake construction is very 
Bimilar to what wo call • wind 
bracing in this country 
The ol ject is to stiffen the Foldm 
entire frame to resist choppi n *“ ‘ 
stresses .”7“- 

of the . 

Bee 

B^sterioa of “Iuviaiblo” 
World aro Portrayed 
on Movie Screon 
by Insect Actors 

In a film recently completed 
the curious habits ftn l instincts of 
bees have been registered from the 
tinv egg to the hatche l lari a. 
and, thence, through tie cocoon 
stage The workers, quoens, and 
honey hearers, together with tlio 
lazy drone and the in lustrious 
mason, are shown in their natural 
surroundings with all tie freedom 
of original movement and untrum 
meled liberty Louis II Tolhurst, 



are placed "S lil 

is connect / -A \ ^ 

number of f r \ 

are are p9r A ( ' V ^ t 1 1 »<=* 



the inventor, takes a ‘drop of 
water containing a variety of 
germ«, ni d places it on a piece 
of perfectly clear glass 'then 
anotl er tl in piece nf glass is 
placed on top, and the two 
clamped togetl er as tightly 
ns possible will out breaking 
tl cm Tins “elide” is put 
under a highpowcred micro 
scope mid tl e specially made 
motion pictuie camera set to 
work On t! e screen, the result 
is ns tl ough a pond of water 
existed between tl e plates of 
glass while swimming to and 
Iro like fisli in a bowl, are 
tl oiwnnds of queer, living 
tl mgs 

While these experimenters 
have long struggled with the 
microscope ns an aid to tie 
motion picture art, tl ey have 
encountered many perplexing 
difl culties lie fierce 1 eat of 

tlio brilliant lights 
required for photo 
graphing either killed 
tl e tiny victims of 
man s curiosity, or 
affected tl em so as 
to render the screen 
result imperfect or 
valueless 

To mako tlieso 


Below 
Queer Pro 

file of the , , 

Busy Red ,atest pictures possi 
An ^ hie, strong lights have 
been devised tl at aro 
almost entirely divest 
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Sven Hedin’s Party is Victim o! Night 
Attack and is Finally Turned Back, 
by Death Threats by the Tibetans. 



Even Sure Footed Pack Animals Find Trails 
Hazardous. 



Descending into Tibet, after Crossing the 
Lipu I/ekh Pass. 


times amid extraordinary hardships and always 
at the immediate risk of lingering and 
terrible death at the hands of savan-es or by 
starvation, have won for him high honors and a 
world-wide reputation and fame. A notod 
scientist, a daring adventurer, a fluent writer — he 
is author of numerous valuable and weighty 
Iwoks. Doctor Hod in is nn honorary or active 
member of nearly every scientific society in the 
world ; is a member of the nobility of Sweden, to 
which ho was raised in recognition of his work 
by the king ; is the bearer of honorary degrees 
. ”l ost of t' 10 famous universities of the 
civilized world ; is the personal friend of potent- 
ates and rulers, and is dow on his way to Asia for 
another daring journey through the wild interior 
where ho has found strange buried cities, 
grotesque and terrible customs, and where ho has 




Inventor Cold I ghfs and his wonderful 
Laboratory 


J 

Lt- 

paths .Built by Mature for Travellers Sian 
“ Tates no Trouble to Build T1 eta 

several times been forced to travel long distances 
ou foot without water or food 

Heatless Light to Chain Almost 
Limitless Flow of Power for 
Mankind's Uso 

After two years of experimenting to develop 
bottled heatless light an eastern inventor has 
announced discoveries that may result in the 
harnessing of almost limitless power for the nse 
of manktnd 

In his search for * cold 1 gl t Joan J 
Tomadelh 6r«t began experimenting with ligl t 
mng, symbol of power since time immemorial 
The voltage, or electrical pressure of a bolt is 
estimated at about 50 000 000 volts But as the 
flash is so quick that it is over in a one thoo 
sand th part of a second tie energj involved is 
small being estimated at 1 2 cents a bolt 
During bis tests Mr Tomadelh developed a 
5000000 volt flash a yard in diameter wl icb 
jumped a ^ap cf 37 feet and was maintained for 
31 scion Is 
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to Continue for Three Years 


This -was one step in bis search for a force 
that -would release tbe energy in tlie atom and a 
tbe same time control it The ]olt from the 
electricity, be says, started a senes of “explosions 
la the secret material composing the filaments 
of tbe lights Bat instead of occurring alt at 
one time, tbe smash ups are spread over a period 
of years, according to the amount of sabstftnee 
nsefl in tlie bnlbs 

Ordinary electricity from the powerhouse 
will not set this process ill operation, according 
to the inventor It requires current drawn from 
the air 11ns is not lightning and not the 
charge of the earth but is said to have a sort of 
cousinly relationship with them Special and 
highly complicated apparatus, some of winch 
represents the most intricate and involved ever 


Most Terrific Heat ever Known, 50,000 Degrees, 
Being Produced in Tests Seeking Cold Lights 

used for electrical experimentation, has been in- 
stalled at the Harrison laboratory to capture and 
harness this current 

Outside the mam building a big metal dish 
ha; been set high in the air It is said that the 
electricity is drawn from this through many 
heavily insulated wnes to a magnetic revolving 
apparatus connected with metallic brushes 

In his experiments Mr Tomndelh said that 
he had made profound changes m the composition 
of the filaments inside the lights bj rubbing the 
bulbs with green leaves Also, ho saj s, he was 
puffed up like a ballon and several pounds woro 
added to his weight by the electrons that entered 
his system while experimenting in Ins laboratory 





AURANGZIB'S FAVOURITE SOX 


AURAFGZIB’S PAYODEITE SON 


K AAI Bakhsh, the j oungeat son of Au- 
rangzib, was the spoilt child of his 
, . Jf* jj e f’ 8 0,d a S e At the time of his 

birth (24 Feb, lb6/) t Aurangzib was nearly 
50 years old and doted on his young wife 
Udaipun Mahal, tins princes mother, who 
had once been a beauty of Dara’s harem and 
who wa3 henceforth to be Anrangzib’s sole 
companion and comforter till his death I he 

Emperor's infatuation for this lady kept him 
back from subjecting her son to discipline m 
the school room or to practical training in war 
fare His education was neglected It is true 
that learned tutors were appointed for Kara 
Bakhsh, but he learnt little and was never 
made to learn anything by taking pains, as 
his mother saw to it that his negligence* 
went unpunished, and even nncensnred We 
are told that he had been taught to repeat 
the Quran from memory at the age of ten, 
hut his intellect was not cultivated Udai- 
nuri’s giddy and voluptuous character and 
low brain-power were reflected m her son, 
who throughout life displayed a capricious- 
ness, levity and headstrong passions that 
bordered on insanity 


Ishwardas 13Gi, tells a story about this — 
The prince did not apply his heart to the 
acquisition of knowledge One day his tutor 
Siadat Khan came to the palace school mom and 
sent to call tl e prince But Kara Bakhsh did not 
come The Khan waited for 2 or 3 hours after 
which he reported the matter to the Emperor 
On being asked the reason of bis neglect ham 
Bakhsh replied, I bate devoted all my time 
till now to the acquisition of knowledge, and I 
have learnt what was in my lot to learn How 
can I spend all my life for years to come in the 
school room * As this speech savoured of love 
of ease, the Emperor was enraged and callin'* 
the prince before lnm remarked, “A man 
without knowledge is like a beast A prince, in 
particular, should have a refined mind So he 
ordered that Kim Bakhsh should not be allowed 
to come oat of his house, not even to join in the 
public prayer on Fridays After a month and a 
half t le I mperor pardoned him with a warning 
not to bo slack in acquiring the arts 


It was Kam Bakhsh s proud boast that ho 
had a better right to the throne of Delhi than 
any of the other sons of Aurangzib, as he 
was born of a reigning Emperor, while his 
brothers had been born when their father 
was a mere prince His half brothers, on the 
other hand despised him as the son of a 
dancing girl and bearing the stigma of his 
origin from a bondswoman 

It was the practice of the Mughal Em. 
perorsto.end them sons m, f„m homo 
maid oF fill 0 " ’V" lnli *P™' i «ot com- 

maid of , field army bet under the control 
of some trusted old noble of the Inchest 

te" f rt LTVVT e ”" d “” “ ntI »■»„ 
i t » But ^ hls edacj >tion in the 
school of action was denied to Kam Bakhsh 
by his doting parents till he was past >4 
years He was married as early as the age . 
of fourteen and more than once, and be 
became a father when only 17 years and 3 
months old By being constantly kept with 
Ins father and employed only in Court cere- 
monies and sociaj functions —such a 3 
coming ,om, distinguished y„ lt „r on ,V' 
-voy orcoudohugwith bereaved nobles, on 

limit I * E “'|>"”.-Iiegre.v up a carpet 
Imght In what mas intended to be hu 
first and very much belated 'baptism of fir,' 
namely hi, participation ,n the meg, 0 f J,„ ' 
he proved worse than , d ■ 

foolish plans and acts could be checked , 
by placing him under arrest y 

This fort, situated in the north s ,d e of th„ 
South Arcot district of the Madras P r e,„?f„ 
was then the refuge of Kaiira™ the 
king if the Marathas It had been I ,v ? 
by the Mughal g flnera J /ulGqar Khan 
as September 1690 , but h.s pos > Bar ^ 

made so difficult by the enemv i£ i" n Was 

outside that the Emperor ha d to . 

reinforcements under Ini to * eD <J heavy 
and prince Kam Bakhsh w!i„ aar Asad khan 

16th December 1691 ’ arr,v ed there on 

secret correspond,,,, “ £ »,»„ . 
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Marathas flattered his humour and mischiev 
ously instigated him in new evil projects 
A 3 ear later vastMaratha forces raised in 
Western India, reached Jmji under Dhana 
Jadav and Santa Gborpare The grain supplj 
of the Mughal camp was cut off, and for some 
weeks communication with the Emperor’s 
camp and the Mughal base ceased altogether 
Alarming rumours arose immediately, which 
the Marathas spread and exaggerated It 
was said that Aurangzib was dead and that 
Shah Alam had suceeded to the throne Ram 
Bakhsh considered himself in a most penlous 
position Asad Khan and Zulfiqar were his 
enemies and might seize and deliver him up 
to his brother and rival His only hope of 
safety now, so his servants told him la} in 
his making terms with Rajaram and escaping 
into Jinji tort with his family on a dark night 
And he made his retinue ready for taking 
such a step 

But lus secret was betrayed by these two 
generals’ spies in his camp Asad and 7ulfi 
qar consulted the leading officers of the impe 
rial army, and they urged that the prince 
should be placed under strict guard and the 
entire army withdrawn from the siege lines 
and concentrated in a safer position in the 
rear 

/ulfiqar Khan effected his withdrawal 
rom the front after hard fighting losing 400 
trooperB killed and many others wounded At 
the close of the day he reached Asad Khan s 
quarters in the rear, adjoining Kam I akhsh’s 
camp 

Here the pi luce had been exulting as 
danger thickened round Zulfiqar and Asad 
He had even plotted with lus silly courtiers 
to arrest these two generals at their next visit 
to lum and then grasp the supreme power 
But this plot, like all others, had leal ed out 
7 ulfiqar Rhan, worn out with lus all day 
fghtingnnd anxieties ri ached his father’s 
side at mgl t, learnt of the new plot, and then 
the two leaders quickly decided that the 
safety of tl e entire arm) and the preservation 
oF the Tniperor’s prestige alike demanded 
that tl e prince should be deprived of the 
power ot creating mischief They imme 
iliately rode to Kntn Bakhsh’s quarters nn 
ceremoniously entered within tl e outer 
cam as wall (jah ) seated on tin ir elephants, 
and knocked down the screens of Ins audience 
lull Ihe other nobles stood by ns idle 
spectators, leaving the odium of arresting 
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their master’s son to rest solely on these twd 
leaders The servants of the prince foolishly 
discharged some bullets and arrows and raised 
a vain uproar and tumult But Asad Khan’s 
force was overwhelming and his movements 
quick Kam Bakhsh lost heart, and in utter 
distraction came out of his harem by the mam 
gate He had advanced only a few steps 
when the Rhan's musketeers ( haliehas ) seized 
both lus arm* and dragged him with unshod 
feet to Asad Rao Dalpat, Beeing it, promptly 
drove lus elephant forward, and with great 
agility lifted the prince up on lus hauda, sat 
behind him as his keeper, and brought lum 
to Asad Khan * 

The wazir was m a towering rage lie 
severely rebuked the prince, calling him a 
dancing girl b son, unworthy to rule over men 
or to command m war Then he continued, 
‘ The rumours you have heard are false The 
Emperor is alive What is this that you have 
done ? You have disgraced yourself, and 
coveied my gray hairs with shame” The 
prisoner was taken to Asad Khan’s own tent 
and treated with every courtesy consistent 
with lus safe custody The grand wnzir 
saluted him and served his dishes with his 
own hands [ Dil 10^ a ] 

W hen day broke, Zulfiqar called together 
all the officers of the army, great and small, 
explained his late action, reassured them, and 
bound them to his side by a lavish distribution 
of money and presents Thus the imperial 
army was saved by establishing unity of 
control 

Then the Mughal force, finding its posi- 
tion before Jinjt extremely unsafe, withdrew 
to Wandnvash, 24 miles north east of it ( 23 
January, 1 603 ) Here the generals waited for 
the Emperor s orders about Ivam Bakhsh fihe 
officers of the Karnatak army, especially Asad 
and Zulfiqar, lay quaking m mortal anxiety 
ns to how the Emperor would regard the 
arrest of Ins favourite son The wildest 
rumours circulated as to lus wrath towards 
his generals A story ran in the Wandiwash 
camp that Asad Khan, on being sentenced to 
disgrace by the Emperor, had poisoned him 
self ( July ) 

Aurangzib at first ordered the prince to 
be brought to lus presence in charge of Asad 
Rhan and fresh equipment and furniture to 

* J)l 10Sr V 1 35? Stona. n 31C 
K1 al u 4*0 is useless 
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be given to bun on bis way, to replace what 
had been abandoned or looted at Jinji kam 
Bakhsh arrived at bis father’s camp at Gal 
gala (on the Krishna) on 14th Jnne, and was 
presented to the Ftnperor in the harem 
through the mediation of his sister Zmat tin- 
mssa Here the spoilt yonth tried to justify 
his late conduct by charging Znlfiqar Khan 
with trencher} and the collusive prolonga 
tion of the siege for enriching himself [AI 1 
3o9 , Di? 112 a ] 

Bat Aurangzib was too wise a man to 
believe in kam Bakhsh’s counter charges 
against his faithful generals 

The memory of the prince’s misdeeds 
was swept away by the flood of Udaipun’s 
tears, though the Emperor was greatly 
annoyed at this unexpected result of his 
attempt to give his favourite son an experience 
of war His grief is graphically described 
in Hamid ud din’s Ineedofes of Ainangrib 
[ $ 25 of my translation] 

After the signal failure of this his first 
expedition, Kam Bakhsh was always kept in 
his father’s Court, and never sent to any 
distant province or expedition True, the 
viceroyalty of Berar was conferred on him in 
1687, and again in 1607, and that of Hai 
darabad and Bijapnr in 1701 nnd 1704, but 
he was allowed to govern them by deputy, 
without having to leave his father’s side 
While continuing to lead this life of idle 
ease and safety, kam Bakhsh brought hiro«el r 
again into trouble by another childish out 
burst of passion m 169S, when he was 
already thirt} -one years old 

It was the night of 12th December 
Khwaja kaqut, the superintendent ( nazir ) 
of Kam Bakhsh’s household, was returning 
from the prince’s quarters to liis own rooms 
in Brahmapnn, when he was hit by an arrow 
in the darkness Happily bis arm which 
wa3 hanging down in front, received the 
blow, otherwi e hi3 stomach would I ave 
been cut open The bleeding nan immediate 
ly ran back to the Lmperor s presence and 
complained of the attack The prefect of the 
camp police made an investigation and it 
came to light that Yaqut’s honest and strict 
administration of his master s affairs had made 
enemies of some rogues among the prince’s 
servants in whose nnworthj society he delight 
ed, particularly his foster brother ( Kokah ) 
who had planned this ambush for getting rid 
of the nazir Four captains of the prince’s con 


tmgent who were al'o suspected, were arrested 
without trouble Bat the Kokah resisted 
The Emperor then ordered the prince’s 
bakhsln to bring the man to him But on 
the w»y, the Kokah changed Ins mind at the 
instigation of some evil counsellors, and ran 
away from the palace gate hen this was 
reported, Aurangzib wrote to his son to expel 
the man from the camp The prince dismiss 
ed the Kokah to his own jagirs, with the 
present of 200 gold pieces, a tent and porters, 
embracing him at the time of parting with 
tears in his eye" 

The news softened Aurangzih’s heart, 
he could not bear to see kam Bakhsh weep 
mg So, a third order was issued, requir- 
ing the prince to bring his kokah to 
the Emperor and gain his pardon by his 
intercession 1 I\ hen the two reached the 
Court, the Emperor directed the prince 
to be ushered m and bis foster brother to 
be left behind in an anteroom But kam 
Bakhsh refused to part from his kokah 
and tied him to hi3 own waist with his 
scarf 1 The Emperor on hearing of it, 
was annoyed and sent minister after minister 
to reason with kam Bakhsh but the unlucky 
prince would not listen to good counsel \t 
last Hamid nd din khan was sent to separate 
the kokah from the prince and hand him 
over to the police The prince drew his 
dagger menacing the officers Hamid ud din 
tried to wrest it from his grasp and was 
wounded in the attempt During this 
scuffle his attendants rushed in a crowd and 
dragged awa\ the Kokah to prison with 
kick" Inti i blows and cuffs kam Bakhsh 
wa9 confined in a small tent near the jewel 
room bis rank was taken away and all his 
property confiscated His army was absorbed 
in the imperial forces The Emperor as 
cribed the prince s conduct to the effect of 
bad company [iff A 398 400, Rnqat 
ko 120 ] 1 

But in less than six months Kam Bakhsh 
was pardoned and restated to his rank nnd 
property From December 1099 he again 
began to attend his fathers Court sometimes 
escorting Ins sister / nat un mssa from the 
base to the imperial camp at others condol 
ing with high nobles in bereavement At 
t ’"S’ «JW*B»g«ra, th. Berad capital, 

territory ), he ivaa placed in nominal com. 
mand of one .ection of the linea of mres”. 
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ment (I70 j) In this ) ear he was to have 
gone to his Mcorojaltj of Haidar vbad, but 
the hmperor loving!) put off his departure 
At last m Juiuar) 1707, Auratigzib ftll 
ill at Ahmad nagar, and ft It the approach of 
dtatli Of bis three surviving sons, 
lluh iimmd A^atn and Ram Bakhsh were 
with him Hat the presence of these two 
rivals at the «nt»e place would Itnd to nn 
armed cot flict for the throne nnd bloods! cd 
immedmUl) after the old man had closed lus 
eje*, or probably even before that event So, 
Aurangzib l urnedly sent off Azam (13 1 tb ) 
and Ram Bakl sli 0 leb) from his camp 
towards their respective v iceroj alties of 
Malwa and Ilaidnrabad 

It broke Auiangzib’s heajt to part with 
the beloved son of his old age nnd to send him 
awn) from Ins own deathbed ( Dil n 1 iSn ) 
Hut it was the onlj means of saving that 
prince’s life In the last few d«)S of his life 
the world weary and aged Emperor wrote tho 
following touching letter to Ram IHkhsh — 
“My son [ close to my heart like } mj 
liver < Although, in the dnyB of mj power, 
I gave advice for submission to the will of 
God and exerted mjself bevond the limits of 
possibiliti - God lm mg willed otherwise, none 
listened to me Row that I am d) ing, it will 
Ido no good I shall carry away with myself 
r the flints of all the punishments and sms I 
have done IN hat a marvel that I came [ into 
Hie world ] alone and am [ now ] departing 
With this [ large ] caravan U henever I 
cast my ejes, no caravan leader save God 
comes into mj view Anxiety about the army 
and camp followers has been the cause of 
[ my ] depression of mj mind and fear of 
final torment Although God will undertake 
the protection of His people ) et it is also 
obligatory on Muslims and my sons W hen 
I was full of strength, I could not at all pro 
tect them and now I am unable to take care 
of myself ! My limbs have ceased to move 
Ihe breath that subsides, there is no hope of 
its return What el«e can I do in such a 
condition than to pray ? A our mother 
Udaipuri [Begam] 1 as attended me during my 


illness , sho wishes to uccompanj tne [ to the 
noxt world ] I consign thee and thy 
children to God I am in trepidation I bid 
jou farewell Horldlj men arc deceivers 
( literal!) , the) show wl tat ns sample but 
deliver barlej ) , do not do anj work la 
relianco on their fidelity Work ought to bo 
dnnn b) means of hints nnd signs Dara 
Shukoh made unsound arrangements nnd hence 
ho faihd to reach his point Ho increased 
the salaries of Ins retainers to more than 
whnt they were before, but at the time of 
need got less nnd less work out of them 
Henco ho was unhapp) Set jour feet 
within the limits of jour carpet 

“I have told )0U wlmt 1 liad to say and 
now I take m) leave Sec to it that the 
pensantrj nnd tho people aru not unjustly 
ruined, anil that Musnlmnns may not be slam, 
lest punishment should descend on me " 
[ India Office MS 1S44, f 2G a ] >'* 

A few da) a after writing this, Aurangztb 
breathed his last ( 20 Teb , 1707 ) A paper 
signed b) lnm was found under his pillow, 
dividing his Empire among his sons and 
proposing to leave to Kam Bakhsh the two 
provinces of Bijapur nnd Golkondn if he 
should remain content w ith the»e ( Ibul % f 
49 6 j But he would not be content He 
crowned himself nnd issued coins in his own 
name ns Emperor Ills mad doings at Haidar- 
abad during his brief reign are described m 
full detail m Irvine s Later Mughali, l 50 02 

At last he provoked a contest with his 
eldest brother Balmdur Shnh I , nnd fell 
mortally wounded in a battle fought 4 miles 
outside Haidarabad ( 2 January, 1709 ), and 
died in the course of the night Thus, the 
disaster wl ich his loving father had foreseen 
and done his utmost to ward off, at lost befel 
him 

JADUNATH SARKAIt 

* I Lave not accepted tl e otl er version of 
this letter gnen in tl e lithographed bazar edition 
of r qat No 73 Udaipuri died a natural death 
at Gwalior in Jane 1707 
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Br SAl*TA chatterjee 


CffJUTEE 1 

T HE son had not jet come up above 
Calcutta’s many stoned skyline The 
morning light, though hazy, was strong 
enough to give a misty picture of the streets 
and lanes The municipal lamps had been 
tiirned oft, but the sun, although yet unable to 
penetrate the Lamer of palaces, was smuggl 
Trig id Sufficient light to satisfy the demand 
of the early Workers It was the end of 
KartiL * the cold weather was approaching, 
dnd the children of Leisure were having a 
delightful time within the folds of comfort- 
able rugs But there were others to whom the 
twenty four hours afforded hardly sufficient 
time to finish their work and the cold 
weather brought no celestial laziness into 
th4ir lives These poor people had to get 
bp in the darkness of the early hours to dis 
turb the quiet of shivering Mature with 
artificial lights and themselves do the work 
of the lazy looted god of light 

KaninS had got up long ago with the 
vegetable oil lamp which was kept ready 
Close to her pillow Her bed wa9 spread on 
tl e floor It was a small room in which she 
slept with her little brother and sister They 
never got up before daylight, but KarunS 
Could not do the same, because si e had too 
mgcli work to get through There was no 
ether "fray than to work with a lamp hat, 
what with a collection of beds and what 
with tables, chairs, almiral s etc , there was 
so little space m the room, that she dared 
not light a kerosene lamp with the two 
Children sleeping in the room Tor the 
B3ke of their health KarunS used to keep 
that mustard oil lamp ready for night work 
She at first wrotfe the accounts of the previous 
day Then she went about the roour 
with slow and ligl t steps and carefully 
dusted every bit a* thing in the room, from 

* Early November Karl k is the seventh 
month of the Bengali ^yeav 
10 


the tables, chairs and the book shelf down to 
the bores and sundry which were shoved 
under the bed Her next job was to clean the 
two kerosene lamps which had been put out 
the night before The whole day, she conld 
find no time to read So she got up early 
to gather food for the nivnd As she went 
out with a couple of books into the verandah 
which bordered tl e room like a narrow 
ribbon she found Aruna lying at one corner 
of the bed with the yellow check wrapper 
ttghtly wrapped round her curled up form 
and with the knees hugged to her bosom 
One could obtain through the wrapper 
glimpses of her pigtail and a few stray locks 
of hair Ronu was lying on the wooden 
bedstead There was nothing to see there 
except a longish pile of something covered 
with a pink bed cover Karuna did not 
disturb these two little persons in their de6p 
sleep but went into her cemented second 
storev garden with its potted plants 

Y> hen the first shafts of sun beams crossed 
the red tiled roof of the huge red brick 
building to the east of the verandah and 
entered her ftowerless garden of flowerpots, 
KatunS closed her book and went into the 
room again ArunS had just stretched her 
self at the touch of tl e first warm breeze 
Karuna placed the books on the table and 
started shaking ArunS. “Aru, get up, get 
up the sun will be soon in the room ll'hen 
' will you sweep the floor, when will you 
bring in the dunking water? I thought 
I would put the beds in the sun I have 
not called you and you are still clmirint- 
the bed like Ronu * ° 


" uu r T kV T K aw3 J the tapper 
and started rubbing her eyes with her unrnW 
hair on her forehead — J 8 the sun really 

V' 1 '* ? \™* TTSB » ch a Lee 

if only you had waked me a little later i f 
<wt a, ,f I ™ dressed ,» » beMMnI Ve d 


Flder sister 
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Benares san, 111 e the one Nani di had on her 
Boiihhat* and was decorating a big hall with 
wonderful red roses The house was illu- 
minated with electric lamps The house, of 
course, was our own Someone with gold and 
silver ” 

Dultf laughed and said, “Yes, yes, that’s 
quite enough You get gold, silver and 
Benares sans lying in heaps on the pave- 
ments, don’t you ? So much wealth u ill 
doubtless come to 3 ou at your call Now, let 
us go downstairs, into that damp room, to get 
ready for the worship of the god of hunger ” 

Having lost her wonderful dream treasure, 
Arunh, daughter of poverty, wiped her oyes 
and went to sweep the Tootn The painful 
touch of earthly dirt soon deprived her of the 
velvety roses of illusion KarunS looked at 
the bedstead and said , 4 Let him Bleep, I am 
not going to wake him this morning Let 
me see how long he can sleep " 

The two sisters went down the dark stair- 
case with its uneven and uncomfortably high 
steps and entered the kitchen That room 
never got a ray of sun light in winter, but 
in summer it was a veritable playground of 
the scorching sun Karana was about to 
open the chain latch, when she noticed, to her 
utter astonishment, that it was alieady open 
She looked thoroughly perplexed and said, 
“How is this Aru, dear I Didn’t I fasten the 
latch last night ? In that case everything 
must have been devoured by the cats and 
dogs by now l ’ 

Aru said, “Oh, no I myself put on the 
latch last night And if the dogs hate after 
all finished everything, so much the better 
We must get a pound of rabn J from the 
market, mind you 1 * 

Katun & dtd not answer She pushed 
open the door and found that her little 
brother Ranendra, whom it took her half an 
hour’s loud coaxing and threats, in pleasant 
and unpleasant language, every morning to 
wake up, was squatting squarely on a bench, 
while thoroughly enjoying the whole of a 
fair Bi 7 e loaf which he held securely with both 
hands He had some tea in nn enamelled 


* Ceremonial rctepliou of n bride and bridal 
feast at her 1 nsband s house 

tRU means elder sister Hero stands for 
Karuna 

X r 1 bn is a sweet preparation of milk 


metal cup of large size on his lap At the 
sight of Dtdi, Ronu registered triumph and 
shame at once He hurriedly dipped the 
whole loaf m the tea and at one bite took in 
about half of it into his mouth KaranS lifted 
her eyebrows and said in a tone of mild 
leproach, “Ronu, this is what you are doing! 
I thought the boy was asleep ! Little 
monkey 1 Finishing everything by getting 
into the kitchen in the middle of the 
night !” 

Ronu puffed his cheeks and said, “You 
don t give me anything to eat Hun slices 
of bread and half a cup of tea I It makes 
one hungry in two minutes * 

Aruna rolled her big eyes and said in a 
voice of rebuke, “Aren t there other people 
in the house that you have swallowed every 
thing like a shark ! 1 hey won’t feel full 
inside by patting your tummy 1 ” 

Ronu answered while chewing the bread, 
“Hum, as if I said so I ate everything and 
fooled yon by covering up tbe pillows with 
the bed cover, just because you don’t give 
me enough to eat Why not give some 
money ? I shall run and get food for 
everybody Now you have seen how much 
I can eat, keep more food from to morrow ” 
Aruna said, “Didi, give him some money 
He won’t have any share in what we shall 
eat Bad boys have to look on while others 
eat good thmgH ” 

KarunS went upstairs and came down 
with thB money She said, “Ronn, you are 
going from bad to worse every day If you 
feel hungry, why don’t you tell me ?* 

Ronu did not answer, but looked at the 
money and said, “Only this 1 Didi, you are 
very nice and good, give me four pice more, 
I shall get one Labangalatika* for each I* 

But Didi was relentless She said, “No, 
no, go and get what you can with that I 
am going to prepare breakfast for D 3 d£ 
mashSy + Get some rdbri for Aru and 
whatever you please for yourself I shall 
not eat anything just now to day Yon need 
not bring anything for me ’’ 

Ronu danced off to the market KarunS 
opened the stores chest and took out ever 
so little flour and started kneading it Am 
came near her and said, “Didi, why not take 

• A kind of sweetmeat, 
t Maternal grand father 
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some more flour, we shall eat these with the 
things from the market * 

Dtdi did not lift her face bnt said “I have 
said, I don’t require anything to eat to day ' 

A.tuo. 5. could understand that her Didi 
required the food badly bnt did not want to 
spend money for herself And it was no 
use coaxing her, because she was frightfully 
self willed She would never answer back 
but nevertheless do as she liked So ArunS 
did not spend any more time in attempting a 
miracle and went after her household 
duties 

The maids and cooks working in the 
various families which occupied the same 
house nud neighbouring houses began to 
arrive one by one and herald the day by 
their incessant knocks on the doors All the 
housewives and maid servants belonging to 
four different, families which lived in the 
same house, started a demonstration of 
comparative cleverness in weaving wonder 
fa! phrases with which they fought 
for the only two taps in the house Gradn 
ally everybody, from the youngest to the 
oldest, began to trickle down to the bathroom 
door to wait in a long queue, like the pil 
gfims who wait before the temple of Jaggan 
nath for a sacred opportunity to see the god 
Any one who had placed hts or her foot a 
second or any fraction thereof in advance of 
some other unfortunate being, strutted into 
the bathroom exuding a haughtiness which 
signified a Right The one left behind 
would in vun plead pressure of work and 
breaking of time table to melt the ttone in 
his predecessor’s heart and perforce take to 
stronger language Ortya* milkmen began 
their day’s work with locked and sealed tin 
cans from which they measured out the daily 
supply of milk 

The smoke from the four or five different 
kitchens in the honse began a silent hunt 
through all the rooms, but Failing in its 
sinister quest for possible victims to asphy 
xiate, it disappeared in the atmosphere in 
fruitless indignation The part timer maids 
started marketwards, basket in band, the 
money tied up in their saris busily cramming 
up the holiday list of purchases The wheel 
of social life speeded up gradually like every 
other dav and hurried and hustled those 
who were in touch with it 

•from Ones i 


KarunS and Arnnd were repeatedly going 
in and out of the room Ronu had not yet 
come back The sun crossed the verandah 
and entered the room So KarunS went up- 
stairs to the roof to put the bedding in the 
sun At this time Ronn came in carrying 
the leaf bag of sweets, etc , in his hand and 
singing aloud, “It is pouring nnd pouring, in 
the depth of the rainy season ’ * Aruna. 
was standing near the door with the basin 
of freshly washed rice in her hand As soon 
as she saw Ronu, she rang out, ‘ 11 here had 
you been'ponrmg and pouring’ >n this wood- 
splitting sun ? If once the boy is out, you 
can’t find even his tail end for anything * ' 
Ronu said in an animated sort of way, 
“Just yon come out and see ! Some one has 
come to the red house ’ He swayed his head 
from side to side to add dignity to his words 
and continued, “Oh, what things 1 Heaps of 
bicycles motor cars carriages chairs, tables, 
books bedsteads big dogs, big flower pots 
and lots of other things Oh, you don’t 
know chhor h f what beantiful things I Even 
at Nam-di s, they have not got such things 
kou have never even seen such things If 
I could get that motor car I would swank — 
don’t you trouble 1 ’ Ronu threw out his 
narrow chest and squared his thin shoalders 
as much a3 possible and made movements ns 
if driving a car to show off hts ability 
The red house had grown up before their 
eye3 during the last seven or eight months 
About a month ago its Venetian blinds 
had taken on new paint and after fraternising 
with the outside light and air for a time, 
they had closed np again Just as before 
the prdnai ratisthai the image of DnrgSj 
appears useless to the del otee inspite of its 
sinking beauty and gorgeous decorations, 
so was the red house lying neglected in the 
heart of the neighbours so far They no 
doubt saw the house but *uich houses are 
not rare in Cilcntta l\h<re it had no 
speciality of its own it could only acquire 
quality through the life of its inhabitants 
h verything gets stale mlbe eye of man, but 


• One of tl e 


songs of Rabindranath 


t Youngest among el ler sisters 
t A ceremony by nl lc h the eartl en ima- 
n god is sappised to aqoi re a sott! 

3 V god It, ss 
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man himself retains eternal freshness and 
Interest The ceaseless roar of the street car# 
becomes non existent to the wayside man aftef 
a time Similarly, the red house had lost thi* 
power to cast even a shadow on the mind of 
Katun a and others by its persistent and 
Sentinel like presence 

Tc-day, when they beard that somO 
people had come to the red bouse, they 
suddenly became astonishingly conscious of 
its existence The man who was the owner 
of such a big house and so many thing# 
must be a remarkable person, so Aruni be* 
came keenly interested in lnm and every- 
thing concerning him The water in the 
pot was boiling and bubbling furiously, but 
that did not worry her She put the ricO 
basin on the floor and ran breathlessly up 
to the roof She did not want to deprive 
Di(h of the novelty But who could waste 
time to look for her ? So she called as she 
ran, “Dull, Didi, come and see, there is A 
great man come to the red house * 

But Didi was on the roof, busy spreading 
the bedding in the sun ArunS’s call brought 
'everybody in the house to the roof They 
tried to get as good a view of the new inmate? 
of the red house as was- possible by leaning 
over the parapet There was the burning sun 
overhead , the girls tried to protect their 
bare heads by covering them with a fair 
length of tlieir saris in folds, and the child- 
ren took shelter in the shadow of the grown- 
ups 1 hey were more busy in performing 
this feat than in satisfying their curiosity 
41 hoever he was, the owner of the red 
house was doubtlessly ncli There was a 
dark green motor car on the red gravel path 
leading up to the bouse The carrieis were 
junking a terrific row on the covered landing 
with the numerous large tables, almirahs, 
upholstered furniture, fret work screens of 
ebony and Bandal wood, curtains and chests 
AH of them were most enthusiastic in giving 
ideas ns to bow to get the things in and 
■ upstairs, but boyond occasional spurts of 
^ getting-ready for action, there was hardly 
any progress A couple of orderlies were 
rushing about in green broad cloth liveries 
with metal badges showing ownership, 
using novel and fancy language to abuse tl>® 
sillv labourers An Oriya servant was dust 
lug tlva Venetian blinds 

ArunJ was leaning over the wall in grt»t 
curiosvtj She was attempting to see some- 


tiling through one -of the windows “Wkafc 
are you looking at ?” asked Karuna 

Aruna pointed -out one room and satd, 
“Can’t yon see that big mirror in the mother-s 
•of-pearl frame ? See how it glimmers in the 
sun 1 The lady of the house must be very 
beautiful No one with a monkey-facu 
would look into such a mirror *’ , 

Sailaj* Sundati, vyho occupied the second 
floor, shielding her son’s head from the sun 
with her hands, commented, “I don’t see any 
signs of a lady of the house There are only 
books and book cases, chamed-up dogs and 
elephantine tables 1 here are neither double 
beds nor kitchen utensils, — nor even ft 
perambulator " f 

ArunS said, “Oh, rich men’s wives do not 
carry about kitchen things And may be, 
she hasn't got a baby yet ” ' 

Sailaya said, “lou seem to have under* 
Btood a lot of things within your brief yeaTg^ 
We are not rich men’s wives, dear, we believe 
a woman can’t do without kitchen utensils * 
A man dragged a Kashmere carpet into 
the room on the western wing 

Aruna exclaimed, “Oh, what wonderful 
work! One must have feet like lotus buds 
lo suit such a carpet ” 

Sailaji remarked, “KuuinS dear, your 
sister lias lotuslike feet Why not send her 
over there to set the carpet into blossoms f 
You yourself are no worse, so better go 
youiself I say , look, that’s perhaps the 
owner of the house who came in ” 

A tall gentleman in European dress oame 
and stood inside the room lie was fairly 
dark with a tlnn growth of hair on his head, 
of which one or two were shining out here 
and there like silver wires He was tiot- 
exactly what one would call good looking, 
but he had something about him which 
attracted attention ltr was clear that lie 
was looking after the arrangement of proper 
furniture on the carpet i 

Aruna said on seeing the new -cooler* 
'doodntss, he is old and has a bald head, 
with a dark complexion to boot As if my 
beautiful Dull will have such a bridegroom l 
Moreover, lie must be the father of u crowd, 
of children ’’ 

Karuna eaid/'You needn’t worry •about 
him just now Come along nnd mind your 
own business for the present ” 

ArunS remarked ns she saw their own 
room, “Look at our carpet 1 lhe variety of 
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cement patches on the floor is no dcuht 
wonderful ! Let ns invite those people from 
the red house and make their life worth 
by showing' them our decorative art ” 

Chaptep II 

When KarunS’s maternal grandfather 
T3riflik3nta, in the fullness of Ins youth, giv e, 
through his conduct, sufficient proof of being 
a thoroughgoing “unbeliever' to his fellow- 
countrymen, he not only got the name of 
heretic but also had to meet certain side- 
issues by running away from home Before 
he did so, be used to get such a hail of bricics, 
stones, bones and the like thrown ever} 
night into his Court yard, that, had he saved 
the whole lot, he might have put up a rival 
Construction to the Himalayas larini was 
no doubt excluded from all ceremonial 
dinners, etc which his friends and relations 
Organised, and it was not without much 
effort that his uncles and brothers managed 
to get m Tannikanta’s wife, as a result of 
the constant nagging she had to face among 
friends, did not die of having to listen to 
others abusing her husband, as Sati did * 
rather, she drove the very life out of Tarim 
by bed room thunderstorms But when 
'Tarim refused to bow down to the earthen 
image of Dnrgi during the Durgaj iiju cere 
mony, his elder brother forgot Tarim s age and 
gave him a good thrashing without hesitating 
in the least Tarim’s pigheadedness was the 
talk of the astonished neighbours bur 
prismgly pig headed person, he would not 
give np his point inspite of such torture 1 
At last his sorest trial came on the day of his 
father’s Srudht ceremony The assembled 
BrahminS unanimously declared that they 
would not touch even a drop of water, let 
alone food if T&rim remained in the house 
If the Brahmins touched no food his father 
would irrevocably lose his seat in. heaven 
The oldest member o! the family was in n 
perfect fix lie was to choose between 
religion and affection But how could he see 
his fatlfer goto hell for the sake of his 
brother ’ So T5nni was called His Da la J 

* Sati the wife of Siva died because of 
having to listen to 1 er father abusing her 
husband. 

I - I uneral ceremony to enable a dea i man s 
soul to get into heaven 

$ blder brother 


ashed him-, “Tarim, do yon want father to go 
to hell for eternity ,| ” 

Tarim answered, 4 If my father has any 
place anywhere after death, it is sure to be 
heaven ’ 

Da la said, “I don’t want to discuss phi- 
losophy with you Tou may not believe, in 
an} dotv to father, but see what a thunder 
bolt is over m} head If you don’t save me, 
it will be hard for me to get out this time ” 
Tarim asked, 4 !\ hat am I to do ? ’ 

His Dadn lowered the head and suggested 
4 Ion have heard everything, haven t }on ? 
\\ bat else can } ou do than go out on a tour 
for a few days ’ 

D i la did not exactly ask him to leave 
home for good but Tarim never thought lie 
could come back to a home where the father's 
Sradh is spoiled by the son’s presence 

1‘ained by the insult and tormented by 
his wounded pride he could not even find a 
place to repose Ins battered soul Ills wife 
Manomohini did not consider her religion 
to be of less importance than her wifely doty 
bo she remained at home instead of accom 
panying her husband in his exile 

larini ^allied forth with not even a change 
of clothing with him Ilia departure was 
like that of the sage Agastya * for ever 
Manomohini had felt a desire to see her hus 
band on her death bed but could not find 
courage enough to express it to her husband $ 
elder brothers Ou her last day she told the 
wife of the eldest brother Send my Jxusum 
to her father * 

Kusums uncle said We must fulfil her 
last wish Otherwise she won’t have peace 
in the other world ’ 

The aunt remarked She was a real salt t 
She would never burden us with u girl ” 

In order to fulfil the sati s last desire, 
Kusum a uncle at once got rid of her by send- 
ing her over to her father He even paid the 
railway fare 1 


• Tie \ imlhja bills were growing ! igl er 
anl I gher till the Sun found it difficult to 
dr ve his chariot unimpeded He approached 
the sage Agastya to hnd a sol nt on to his difficulty" 
Agastya w ent to V indhya and it prostrate 1 Uself 
at bis feet Agastya sa d .Remain Iffi e tl is till l 
He never re 

toned So V indhya instead 0 ! bein'- a Jr^h 
mountain became a protested I illy elj*,,, * 

t A virtuous tu d cli8st» n jf e 
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The *11616110* TSrimkSnta gave his daughtei 
in marriage to another believer in the same 
heresy , bub the daughter came back widowed 
with three children, to her father’s house She 
was not, however, allowed time to build up a 
new scheme of things around her stricken soul 
Death called her away to her husband before 
that As a result T5rinikSnta had to cover 
up his grief with the duty before him He 
had three grandchildren to bring up 

TannikSnta had not got even a small frac- 
tion of his patrimony Not that it was some- 
thing immense but it would have been some 
thing He could not carry on with his pen 
sion of rupees thirty a month So he had to 
go out in search of work with his emaciated 
old body For the last three j ears LarunS 
had been earning, taking the place of a eon 
in this respect, and old T5rimk5nta had 
found leisure at last 

ArunS was a student in the second class 
of the girl s school where KarunS had the 
charge of teaching some two score children 
their ABO 

On Monday morning, the two sisters had 
finished housework by going about at the 
speed of fireworks and had just gone away in 
the packed school bus to do homage to the 
oddess of learning, after swallowing a hot 
reakfast with the help of cold water Kona, 
after effecting a distribution of food stuff 
among himself, the plate, the floor and some 
neighbouring crows, went to a school in that 
locality Only old TannikSnta remained nt 
home 

This family had only two rooms on 
the second floor nt its disposal The other 
rooms were occupied by certain other people 
who were slightly better off KarunS, her 
brother and sister lived in one room and the 
other was occupied by TarimkSnta and a 
large collection of much used books on philo 
sophj lie had neither friend nor companion 
Every evening he used to go out to enquire 
after hts acquaintances He had no friends 
v in the strict sense of the term He used to 

► call on people to enquire nfter their health 
and bo on He even invited others to his 
place, hut when they came he would take 
refuge behind the pages of bulky books of 
knowledge He could not stand neglect to 
the invited, bat lie had not the heart to go in 
to the technical details of a hearty welcome 
KarunS ustd to do what she could nnd ArnnA 
would glidlj take up the duty of pleasing 


the guests, for she had the capacity to please 
with conversation much more than that of 
pleasing with service 

That evening, on their return from school, 
Aruna said, “ Dull , we have not yet told 
grandfather about the red house There are 
hardly any people in Calcutta whom he does 
not know Maybe we might learn whose 
house it is if we asked him * 

As soon as Karuna had entered their 
room after pushing aside the curtain made 
out of stray bits of different coloured cloth, 
she asked ArunS, * Who is in the other TOotn ? 
Whoever has made his appearance in Dadd - 
masha j'a room ?” 

I here were some dirty clothing on the 
bed ArunS was scared lest the caller saw 
these and she shoved the lot under the bed 
She dusted the table with the corner of her 
Ban and put the books in order Katun* 
scanned the room to discover any further 
signs of disorderliness Aruna used to go to 
school with her hair down, as it was not 
comfoitable to tie up the wet hair after her 
bath But how could she present herself to a 
caller in a slovenly toilette? She tore off nearly 
half her hair m trying to cotrb it hurriedly 
and was about to lush into the other room 
after splashing some water on her face as an 
apology for a wash, when she backed out 
saying, “Oh dear, this is a Btrange male 
voice A stranger would not come into our 
room We shall not go unless Daddmashay 
calls ” 

Knrnn& had to busv herself in housework 
immediately on her return from school She 
had barely time to change into homely 
things Her youth had no claim to rest or 
recreation From morning till night, she 
was, as it were, pursued by a pack of relent- 
less duties Eien before it was daylight 
she worried about the cooking , as soon as the 
cooking was finished, off she had to bolt for 
the school 'bus , the leisure hours at school, 
she spent in the company of her pupil’s 
papers and exercise books , on her return, 
the round of housekeeping, and so she 
passed her time in a constant hustle ArunS. 
was yet too joung t\ hen she did not care 
to work she could not bring herself to con 
centrate upon anything She was not old en- 
ough to spenl one moment m worrying about 
the next KarunS was ever conscious that, 
whether she liked them or not, her duties 
were awaitiug her A transient moment 
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of blissful inaction would put everything 
oat of order, and this knowledge kept 
K&xank true to her iron chain of duties She 
did not want to break away from it and fall 
into the insecarit) of the lighter bonds of 
momentary freedom 

AruuS was engrossed in her cariosity 
regarding the stranger She had forgotten 
all about preparing the evening refreshments 
in her extreme carefulness in obtaining 
highly necesiary information about the new- 
comer, such as, his appearance, the tone he 
employed in talking, etc Karun3 had not 
left the refreshments to be prepared by 
AtnnS, although that would have brought 
her to her senses She was afraid 
lest Bonn came in the meantime and made 
his unsatisfied hanger known to the world 
outside by howling, and there was also the 
chance of DAHamashay suddenly asking for 
refreshments for the visitor So Karuni did 
Arnn&’a bit herself On other days, while 
ArnnS kneaded the dough, she would finish 
her toilette, but to day she got no time 

Inspite of ranch worrying Arun& could 
not work oat the identity of the new comer 
He must be an unknown person, for she had 
never heard anybody talk in such a decisive 
tone And he was talking about old things 
The present had nothing to do with bis 
topics Arunl wondered if they also had an 
unknown relative with millions, like one has 
m the Fnglish novels Her mind was just 
for a moment flooded with an indefinite 
joy If only it were true ! If she suddenly 
heard that they would have to leave their 

S eon holes and go away to a wonderful 
ace in some far off land , these crude 
clothing, cheap furniture and plain meals 
would no longer suit them with an affluent 
uncle or something, they would hare to 
break up their poor show at once 1 ArunS 
could not altogether rise above an evidently 
earthly affection for the paltry pleasures of 
tbeir needy household, but she experien 
ced an intense joy wave which swept through 
her nervous system with the speed of an 
electric shock If it had been one of longer 
duration, she could have easily broken her 
bonds and declared for the unknown 
Crcesus 

Tatinikjnta had been listening to the 
footsteps m the adjoining room since a 
long time That one of his temperament 
had kept up a conversation with a caller to 


this length was in itself a miracle Jiow he 
called out, “Arnn5, please bring some re- 
freshments for AbmSsh 1 abn ’’ 

♦ Vi hen she heard DidSmashSy’s call, 
Arana remembered that refreshments were 
not yet ready I The emptiness inside 
generally sufficed to make any outside re- 
minder unnecessary for ArunS in regard to 
arranging for refreshments after school 
But something had gone wrong with her 
to dai She felt a kind of shame, and 
rushed down Btairs 

Vi hen she found KaruuS doing what was 
her duty, Aruni hurriedly got out some 
ghee* from the store chest and said, "Duh 
dear, let us make someth ng quickly, Dada- 
tnashly is asking for some refreshments for 
AhinSsh Babu \ou rcll these, I shall do 
the frying ” 

Dt h was sincerely astonished She asked, 
“And who on earth is AbinSsh Babu t” 

Arunft answered while patting the pan 
on the fire ‘How do I know 9 lie is more 
or less completely packed in shawls Don’t 
think i\e know him ” 

Of coarse it was out of the question to 
offer one packed in shawls, any refreshment 
that came to hand So the two tired sisters 
set to manufacture something fitting for the 
Occasion TSrmikanta came down to find 
the reason for the delay and said, “Just you 
be quick with refreshments and come up" 

W hen she entered TSrinikSnta's room 
with the plate Karnn5 saw that the new- 
comer was no other than the hatted owner of 
- the red house only he was in national dress 
now So this is AbinSab Babu l The man 
had a good deal of strength in his glances, 
keen and hypnotic That one could look 
one in the face so steadily like that on first 
introduction, was unknown to haruna Bat 
somehow she did not feel offended The 
roan had in him something inexpressible 
which prevented one from taking offence 
Tanm said, “Oh, here 13 Karnna AbinSsh 
can yon remember her ? When yon went 
to England, Bhe was about four” When 
eha was referred to like this, she did not 
greet him as she would any ordinary person 
but went up to touch his feet t r ’ 

•Clarified batter 

t An elder person, senior in relation „„ 
through being intimate friends to elder relabon” 
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His hard eyes softened a bit at this He 
was surprised He saw a tall and slender 
figure, like that of TJma* practising austerities, 
bending before lum 1 ha day s fatighe 
had given her anaemic complexion the 
pale whiteness of a woman ascetic She 
had no ornaments on her Her dress was 
of coarse fabric and her loose hair pla\ed on 
her back, breast and forehead in unruly 
waves AbmSsh felt ehy and drew in bis 
feet, saying, “That s all right, that a all 
right” Kar ana, therefore, had to give np 
her ptdnam, and stood up in unaffected 
bashtulness Abin&ah noticed that she 
had no ornaments on her arms, the absence 
of the scarlet Vermillion mark where she 
parted htr hair showed that she was not 
married, but lier sari had a coloured border 
of fair width t He knew it wa9 improper 
for a married Hindu lad} in Bengal 
to come before a stranger with the head 
uncovered, and she did not appear married 
from the manner of Tarim’s reference to her 
He had never seen an unmarried girl dressed 
ltke this before Ills wonder was on the 
increase That her beaut} owed nothing 
to a toilette, was palpable o\en at the 
first glance at her He was searching 
the world in his mind for a reason to 
explain this KarnnS had sliglitl} brownish 
hair and a fairly white complexion 
Naturall} she gave an impression oi ascetic 

is greeted by touching tlio feet and taking tl e 
symbolic dust to the forehead This is called 
pin nil m. 

•The goddess tml practised austerities in the 
Himalayas to win the god Siva as her husband 

t In Bengal ft married woman uses ornaments, 
a scarlet mark on the forehead, and colour in the 
sari A widow can use only a pare w Into sari 
mthont anj coloured Iwnler She uses no orna 
incnts or any other dacoration 


purit} AbinSsh was wondering how such 
a being came into a Bengali home m the 
twentieth centur} 

AranS, following her I>uh*$ example* 
touched AliinSsh’s feet, hut the receiver 
of her pranam had no doubt in his mind 
that it was not from the heart He 
saw that in the shape that her lips took* 
while she went through the disliked perform- 
ance That her large eyes glanced at Karnna 
in silent reproach was also noticed by 
AbinUsh ArunS’s dark complexion had 
taken on a tinge of crimson owing to the* 
cold , her well combed black hair lay on her 
back in wavy bunches Her dress had 
nothing of superfluity about it, but there was 
a bar mom among its various parts which, 
like the lines that make n perfect picture 
when drawn by an expert, does not 
come of it»elf Curiosity and restless energy 
were for e\er dancing m her eyes' * 

The sisters cleared out as sodn ns the 
introduction was over Before she had 
planted both feet in their room, ArunS 
tugged at KarunS’s long hair and said, 

‘ Why in the name of fun did you pranam 
him’ It was sunply for }Oi\ that I had to do 
the same ” 

KarunS — “But he is much older than we 
are ” 

Arnna made a face and remarked, 

‘ Oh 1 older b} age9 [ DadSmashSy was call* 
mg him by his first naniB Yon can’t help 
showing }our humility and respect to dvery 
little fry ” 

Karuna answered, “Yes, I forgot that }Oit 
were equal m age to DjdamashS} , I Am 
rather }oung, }on see , so all people do not 
appear so insignificant to me as to }ou ” 

(To be continued ) 

Translated hj ASHORE CIIATTERJEH 
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Aon tlmt jon’vc paid }onr income tax, go 
to nork ant earn it — 51 nfj J r mnl 

Germany imj,l l stal ili«* 1 er cnrrcuci l v 
leaving il Mink on one silo to sene as note 
paper — lb l]']* rt St tr 


V nr may le outlawed becau«o it cosh* too 
man} dollar* poun Is, franc* marks and rut lea, 
an I not because it destrovs jouttg mens lives, 
lnaks women's 1 earts 1 bus wo seo that ceo 
nomy is & great moral force — Chirac'' Pads 
A rir# 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies , errors of fact, clearly erroneous 
views, misrejiresentatums, etc , tn the original contributions and editorials published in this 
Renew or t?» other papers criticizing it As tanous opinions may reasonably be held on the 
same subject, this section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion As, oicing 
to the hi mines* of our numerous contributors, ice are always hard pressed for space, critics are 
requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write » strictly to 
the point ho criticism of renews and notices of boohs will be published Writers are requested 
not to exceed the limit of fi te hundred words — Editor, u The Modem Semen " ] 


The Condition of Cattlo in India 

While dealing vritli the question of * The 
Flections and the Cow in the current number of 
the Modern Renew yon have noted that the beet 
easing people of the West take special care of the 
cow, while the Hindus who look upon the cow 
with feelings of reverence and upon cow killing 
With great abhorrence kill hor by inobe9 by 
starvation or semi starvation 

Of course, the facts as stated in your note can 
not bo ignored Bat we the unhappy Hindus 
have an explanation to offer which, I hope, will 
to a great extont account for the canses of each 
an apparent incongruity 

1 he independent people of the AN est are far 
move wealthy than we are and therefore, better 
fitted to feed their cattle as excellently well as 
they feed themselves While we living as we 
do, on a monthly income of Rs 1 per head do 
not know what it is to have two full meals a 
day It is therefore, no wonder that the cattle 
tenaed by such half stirred masters will be also 
ill fed and ill kept. In this case it is not their 
will but their income that fails them The cow 
order the protection of the beef eating Musalmans 
of India also fare* no better There has been a 
general degenention of the bovine class in Ind a 
an 1 this is dne, we believe, not so much to tl o 
wilful neglect of the people as to their ead 
economic condition 

J\v«a\*\n\ BnvrTAcncKJKE 

Swami Narayan’s Caste 

We the undersigned have the honour to draw 
your attention to the October issue il*>23) at 
age 415 wherein the following appears in the 
rst column of the sai 1 page 

*A century ago the great reformer Sir mu 
Naniyn* f C jirat a nlbtcr bj cast' wfu «i 
/ufloKVr* belon ; / * a 1 eat cs ir^o 1 1 not taler tin' 

til Pith-p If her that he list consider 

Cifee / much imp, rtanci a l that i» the r je f 
On! alt caster were ejJil but he di t rJ iruh to 
Jirs ofenct bj ten if 


Swami Jiarayan was a high caste Brahmin 
by birth and an upholder of the caste system 
e are in a position to refuto the above 
statement which has appeared in your Journal 
by means of our own literature of tl e sect 
dVe have to request you hereby to make euro 
from your contributor of the said article 
about the entire truth and correctness of 
the statement he has made If the statement 
mado by him and quoted above is true and 
correct phase let ns know the authorities 
whereby the above quotation can be sub 
stantiated without auj obscurity or doubt If 
the statement is one that is incorrect, wrong 
and fa!«o on the face of it or is bared on tho 
hearsay knowledge of the author or has 
appeared in print unguardedly and unwar 
rantcdly please get tl e above quotation erased 
by means of in erratum 

D ^ajmk 

Jiirarut Pi KcsuorrAtt Dave 


The Ascent of Sap 
While I uas reading the article ou tho 
researches ol Sir I C Bose in your September 
issue I came across two difficulties, which I want 
to have a little more cleared 

(l)t\hen there is excessive transpiration, 
an! all the cortical t sines are removed and only 
the wood portion or xylem portion remains the 
conduction of water is seen taking place through 
the wood vessels The above is a class expen 
ment and when there is excessive transpiration 
there is no sap spare for reservoirs 

IE the ascent of sap is dne to the beating 
of heart or pulsition o! living Issues just like 
animal heart what is there to guard against 
the sap coming to the root instead of goiu<* to 
the leaves? In the care of the animal heart 
there are valves to protect the inrush of blood 
and t! ere must be some such arrangement? to 
guard against such a danger in plants 

RtJ Naritaj. Saxitva 


n 
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Democracy and Islam 

"Writing on Islam and Thought in The 
Indian Renew Prof S Radhaknshnan says 
Democracy is the keynote of Islam on its 
practical side This is •what enabled it to succeed 
as a missionary religion It invites every hnmnn 
being to its ample fold, whatever he his colour 
or race It recognises the capacity of all to 
become the servants of God 

The Moslems face without fear the logical 
implication of the doctrine of Tat ham ast and 
make no distinctions between man and man, at 
any rate in their mosques The same cannot be 
said of Htndu temples or Christian cbnrehes, in 
spite of all the lip homage paid to the principle 
of equality of all men in the eyes of God 1 he 
simple creed of Islam, careful of its tw o prm 
ciples of Divine Fatherhood and human brother 
hood lias been potent enough to expel from 
matay dark places of the earth, barbarous prac 
tices and train millions of mankind to a 
better life It has helped the backward races to 
escape from the labyrinth of sensuous poly 
theism and get rid of their devil woisbip and 
fetishism, infanticide and human sacrifices, 
magic and witchcraft It will have a great 
future, if it cuts off w ith an uuspanng hand, the 
poisonous outgrowths and reilises its two central 
principles in life 

Hinduism 1ms not sufficiently profited for 
hoc .experience of Islam It is quite true that 
Refofm movements such us those of Chaitanya, 
ATadir; arm 1 iwnaA were nrurA rmftrcncKU 1 dy 
the spirit of Islam 1 ho monotheistic elements 
of Hinduism have become more emphasised 
after the spread of Islam in India let Hindu 
ism could oas'ly have learnt more Ignorance 
of others faith is the mother of injustice and 
error Some of the practices of the uncultured 
Moslems blinded the eyes of the Hindus to tho 
uleals of Islam While there is much for Islam 
to learn for a sympathetic understanding of 
Hinduism, there is also much for Hinduism 
to learn for Islam I or one thing, Hinduism 
must learn to bo loss compromising and mote 
emphatic in its denunciation of imperfect 
conceptions of God and eroder modes of worship 
Hinduism fondly believed that truth would 
slowly work its way and lower conceptions 
would lie tl emselvcs repudiated As surely as 


darkness flies before the rays of the sun, Hindu- 
ism thought, so sorely will falsehood vanish 
before truth This has remained a pious hope 
Thoso who are aware of the highest conceptions 
of God are found engrossed m the most revolting 
practices of barbarism Those who glibly talk 
of njumsa are seen encouraging animal sacrifices 
Hinduism need not give up its tolerance but 
it should see to it that its judgment of values 
is kept up and progress is steadily achieved 
We must also learn to democratise our insti 
tutious and do away with the wrangling creeds, 
unintelligible dogmas and oppressive institutions 
under which the soul of man is literally crushed 
Both Islam and Hinduism at their best teach 
that true religion is to serve God in truth and 
purity and obey His laws reverently in all the 
affairs of life 


The SyBtem of Education in 
Ancient India 

Prof Radha Kutnud Mukherjee contri- 
butes a highly interesting aTtiole to the 
October number of the Journal of Indian 
History He says that the greatness of 
Ancient Indian tnought and literature was 
not an accident but was the result of a system 
of Education, which we must revive to get 
back our lost position m the world of intellect 
and achievement He mentions three differ- 
ent tvpes of institutions dur.uy* ‘.that 
Augustan period of Indian Literature and 
Learning’ as follows 

firstly, there was the normal system under 
which the teacher, as a settled honsoholdcr, 
admitted to Ins instruction pupils of tendor ago 
who, on the first dawn of consciousness, left the 
homo of their natural parents where their body 
was cared for and nursed for that of spiritual 
parents where their mind and soul would bo 
nourished This entry mto tho preceptor’s homo 
was a sort of spiritual birth, and honeo a rebirth, 
whence the Brahmacharm becomes a thija and 
nn tnitnann Hie admission of tho pupil was 
formally made by tho celebration of the specific 
ceremony of f pan tyana or initiation, tho details 
of winch declare the essentially spiritual 
character©! the process ns distinguished from 
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the nisihanital character of its modern substitute 
under which a pupil is admitted into a school 
on payment of a lea securing the registration of 
his name on its rolls 

Secondly, there was another type of mstitu 
tiooa which ministered to the never to he satisfied 
needs of the advanced students whose quest of 
truth and knowledge did not cease with the 
period of formal studentship and necessarily 
elementary education, but w as continued into the 
householder's state Such students unproved 
the ic knowledge by mutual discussions or by the 
instructions of renowned specialists and literary 
celebrities in search of whom they wardered 
through the country 

We thus see that, along with the settled 
homes of learning in which education was begun 
and imparted under a regular system of rubs and 
discipline governing the entire life of the 
Brabmachann as a whole time inmate of his 
preceptor's house, there was this system of 
academic meetings for purposes of philosophical 
discussions among advanced scholars wandering 
through the country in quest of knowledge and 
the teacher who was able to impart it It was 
in these learned debates of fluctuating bodies of 
peripatetic scholars that the truth about tho 
Atman, the ultimate reality and foundation of 
things, was thoroughly threshed out and the 
study and wisdom of tho elementary schools were 
tested and matured through the ordeal of 
criticism and friction of minds 

The third tj pe of institutions developel for 
the spread of learning in these ancient times 
Besides the small circles of philosophical disput 
ants, and pansads or academies, of different 
localities, there was occasionally summoned by a 
great king a national gathering or congress in 
which the representative thinkers of tie country 
of various schools were invited to meet an 1 ex 
change their views 

The Assam Labour Enquiry 
1\o find the following in Tht SkiiI 
ifcmce Quar/irfy The writer is 1’rof K M 
Joshl 

hrom September l rt 20 to 0 tober 1°21 a 
senes of strikes distort snccs and riots ‘of 
varying degress of seriousness occurred on a 
number of tea plantations m Assam In Max 
1*121, there occurred a general exodus of workers 
■n the Chargots % alley in ‘'jit et district So 
in November 1 *21 the Government of Assam 
appointed a CoramitUo to enquire, into tho labour 
conditions on tho tea-estates va that province 
The Committee consisted of ten members, «ix 
1 uropesns and four Inlltns One of the Indian 
members reskoal Is for* tie Committee be'in 


its work Of the remaining nine members, two 
Europeans and two Indians were tea planters 
One was a medical missionary One represented 
the Indian Tea Association The other three 
were administrative officers One of tho European 
planter members was the nominated Labour 
Member of the Assam Legislative Council The 
constitution of the Committee makes it clear 
that it was not overwetghted with representatives 
of the workers mto whose conditions it was to 
enquire Of course there was no question of 
direct representation of the ignorant, unorganised 
workers 

The Committee was appointed on the 2Cth 
November, 1921 It assembled on the 9th 
December but before that the questionnaire Lad 
already been drawn up by the Secretary who 
was also a member and sent to the managers 
of all tea estates — b76 in number This was 
done to save time , say the Vs«am Government 
in their Reflation on the Committee s Report 
This desperate hurry to save time and tho form 
which it took was rather out of place especially 
when in the same Resolution the Government 
say that the Committee s Report is certain to 
remain for many years to come an authonta 
tive pronouncement on the difficult quostions 
with ivhi h it deals 

Oo tho subject of the strikes and disturbances 
in the t«a gardens, the majority of the 
Committee accept tl e conclusion that the disturb 
ances were primarily due to the failure of 
wages to respond to tl e great increase in the 
cost of living 1 he manners wero convinced 
that tho listui bmces were due to incitement 
from outside agitators Bet the Committee 
held that and abtedly the existence of economic 
grievances ren krcd coolies more ready to listen 
to the exhortations anl incitements of non co 
operators and other agitators 

Realiug tie evilence in this connection, a 
student of economics cannot but be amused 
to Uni how both planters and even some high 
officials in ks^am continue to be firm believers, 
in Vms ‘iweiiiiei'n cen'iary in Vua't exploded 
Wages Fund Doctrine — exploded full fifty 
years ago fcaxs tho Deputy Commissioner of 
the district m the course of his report ‘ Ouo 
resalt of getting so many new coolies is that 
with a more or less ti ved budget allotment for 
coolies wage the individual coolie cannot earn 
so much Tie money Us to be distributed 
among more people The absurd supposition 
evidently is that more coolies pluck the same 
quantity of tea as fewer coohes so that the fond 

Ue same ^ *“ ** P aul regains 


The Committee ha* found 
practical consensus of opinion 
mauvrers tl it uuv upp rouble ns 


that there h a 
amongst the 

“in the wa-res 
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would only lead t"He labourers to do less work 
lor fcbe samB pay The Committee demurs Baying 
that if that were the mentality of the labourers 
in general, the gardens would never have pro* 
gressed as well as they bad done The mentality 
of the managers, however, is noteworthy and is 
in conformity with the belief in the wages fund 
doctrine 

By far the most important finding of tlio 
Committee — or rather of the majority— is with 
respect to the Workmen's Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859 as amended in 1920 After a close 
examination of working of that Act, the majority 
have been so convinced of the abuses under it, 
of which even some of the big companies have 
been guilty and in which even a part of the 
magistracy seem to be involved, that they rightly 
feel that there is nothing for it but to repeal the 
Act and establish a free labour system in the 
province 

Finally, tlio Committee makes eertam recom 
mendations with regard to the desirability of 
more frequent inspection of tea gardens and of 
the necessity of insisting on fuller and moro 
detailed reports from Buch inspectors It con 
eludes with a mild warning to the tea industry 
that though the labourer in the tea garden is 
ignorant and has no trade nmon to back his case, 
he is awakening, that he is not likely to lag 
behind in his desire for a higher standard of 
living, and that tins factor will have to be 
reckoned with in future 

That is really the moral of tho whole story 
Until the labourer is made literate and helped to 
organise his class, it may bo by some of these 
pernicious outsiders, he will find it hard in 
practice to fight those wages fund doctrines and 
subsistence theories so natural to tho employing 
class 


Hu&cfti'is't "W ors'tiip Interferocl with 

The Sfoha f>cdJn and the United Biuldhist 
jFortd publishes the following complaint 
from Buddhists at Buddha Gaya — 

“We tho undersigned and other Buddhist 
tlgnms numbering about 30 were present at 
tnddha Gaya when II E tho Governor of 
tihar and Orissa visited the holy spot In 
rdcr to please the Governor and to impress 

r m him that tho Mahant was taking good cam 
tho place, ho had tho whole locality cleared 
ind beautifully decorated To some of us who 
iad seen, on previous occasions, tho neglected 
mndition ot the holy temple, it camo as a great 
turpn*o 

l rora early morning of tho (tit instant, the 
temple was surrounded by a Iirgo number of 


Sannyasis la conjunction with the Police When 
we went to worship that morning tho holy 
Bodbi Tree, to our utter astonishment we 
wero refused entrance by the Police constables 
and tho Sannyasis Their rude behaviour at 
our own shrine greatly humiliated us They 
said it was the order of tho Mabant and their 
superiors not to allow anyone to worship tbero 
as the Governor was visiting the place Wo saw 
a large number of Sannyasis loitering about but 
they were not asked to go away Surely we 
should not have been prevented from wor 
shipping at our own shrine simply because the 
Governor went to see the temple We are sure 
ho would have been very pleased to see Buddhists 
worshipping there, hut the Mahant could not 
entertain the idea of allowing them to remain 
under the holy Bodhi tree This was evident 
from the fact that the Buddhists were alone 
marked out for this sort of treatment Neither 
the Mahant nor the Police had any right 
whatever to interfere with our religious duties 
This uncalled for interference on their part was 
not an insult to us alone but also to the whole 
Buddhist world We hope this will ho an eye- 
opener to the Hindus who still do not see the 
justice of the demand made by the Buddhists 
to have the control of tho temple transferred to 
tho followers of the Great Teacher who attained 
eulightemnent at this holy place 

Wo earnestly request that all lovers of reli- 
gious toleration should take up the cause of 
the Buddhists and have the temple rescued 
from the Mahant and placed nnder Buddhist 
trustees ” 

It is a strange abnormity that Buddha 
Gaya Bhould be in the hands of a Sana 
mahant , and it is strange, too, that a govern 
ment professing religious neutrality should 
have placed and kept him in possession of 
it , — they could, ant Wve daua s.<a vf.vtV.aA 
been a holy place of the “dynamic” 
Moslems But it is an outrage that Buddhists 
alone should on any occasion have been 
driven away from the place 


Solf-govornmont in Schools. 

Prof M M Gidvam says in To-morrow *— 
“Fducatiomsts in the West have begun to 
realize that in the reconstruction of tho world 
following the terrible war, the School and the 
School master must play an important part, «f 
world peace is to bo something moro than an 
idle dream They have auakened to tho fact 
that if self determination for nations is to be n 
reality, tho foundation of it must bo laid m 
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individual liberty If co operation is to take tbo 
place of competition, social service to snpplmt 
the desire for self aggrandisement, the foaidation 
of it must be^laid in the school In short the 
schools of to morrow must be nurseries of 
Liberty Tzanlom must vanish from the school 
before it vanishes from the world " 

In the conrse of lata article he has 
attempted 

“To describe some of the schools which I 
had the nleasure to see for myself, to discass 
the various forms in which self government has 
been introduced, and to quote opinions of those 
who have tried the experiments for a sufficiently 
long lime to be able to express opinion and give 
advice * 

Towards the close of the article the 
author asks, — evidently not knowing that 
self government has been in existence in 
Santmiketan school for a score of years or so, 
“Finally, the question arises for us “bow 
shall we introduce it in our own country r 
My answer to this is that there is do cut and 
dried scheme which can be circulated to all 
for adoption W'bat is essential is a change of 
spirit Oor attitude to the children under our 
care and to onr work must undergo a complete 
change in the light of New Thought 1 he 
former matters little AYhat is needed is a 
change of the angle of vision, a re orientation 
of onr outlook Whether we gn e greater freedom 
to our childhood as regards curriculum or 
discipline, whether we introduce it in class or 
the school, we must do it gradually, and with 
tact and judgment If however, I was per 
mitted a reference to my experience as a school 
master years ago, I should say that I knew 
nothing about self government and all its forms 
I only believed in the innate goodness of 
human nature I trusted child nature absolutely 
The children, age 15, Standard \ I, formed a 
republic — no monitor, no prefect They all rose 
ni'Wh'anh maintained the 'nonour rfr'fuo a? mss 
m my absence Similarly the energies "Cre 
directed into healtny channels, e g visits, l os 
P'tal nursing, literature, boy s clubs, etc ’ 

Silent Work 

T L Aaswani writes in TheKali<ihx — 
Shouts and shows, I have often thought 
dissipate strength Silent servants of the Nation 
k ?re needed in every Province In my picture of 
Ideal Swaraj, Government is by Ri*l >* by 
*®g 0 a, by men who love Silence The silence 
"*■ I plea! for is not inaction True siknee is 
tonccntralal Work The hour is too holy to be 


dissipated in talk, m controversies, — in noise 
Silent work, — is mj constant cry to myself and 
the Nation's youth Two European visitors to 
this country with the best of sympathies with 
India, said tome recently —'Indians are too 
talkative’ The yoga of action grows out of the 
depths of Silence 

Warren Hastings’ Ethics of 
Statecraft 

The Yot ng Men of India gives a summary 
of the history of Opium m India I he writer 
Air r E James says 

Poppy cultivation and the nse of opium were 
not introduced by the British Administration 
The Mogul Emperors established, according to 
Sir J B Lyall a sort of state monopoly, and 
enjoyed a large revenue from its .sales With 
the decay of tlie Mogul Empire, the trade fell 
into the hauds of private Indians, and in the 
early days of the List India Companj , especially 
after the conquest of Bengal by Clue in 1751?, 
British merchants also entered into the trade, 
ultimately despoiling the despoiled ’ Warren 
Hastings however was too good an admimstra 
tor to permit reve iae to be lost so in 1773 he 
took over the op nm trade working it by a con 
tract system He condemned the n«e of opium, 
but failed to see the moral implications of his 
official action Opium is not a necessary of 
life he said but a pernicious article of luxury 
which ougl t not to be permitte 1 except for purposes 
ot fu eig c mi l j and which the wisdom 

of the government si oilli carefullj restrain from 
internal consumpti u Wl at a comment on 
the international ethics of his day 


Manufacture of Perfumes and 
Essences 

\\e find the following in Industrial 
India ‘ — 

India is a great agricultural country, and is 
rich in all kinds of raw material for the manufac- 
ture of perfumes and other essential oils — a good 
variety of flowers grasses and leaves At present 
many of these have cot been systematically 
experimented upon What is wanted at present, 
is a selection of the commerciallypaying perfumes 
and intense cultivation of the raw material 

The perfumery industry in India till now has 
suffered from great disadvantages, the chief of 
them being defective collection of raw material 
primitive methods of extraction, and unrefimn" 
of the crate oil A\ hit systematic attempts could 
do lo loprrne Its qo,I,tj sod cresto » ..do- 
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spread, market is seen clearly m Ci ' 3 ' 3 of sand- 
alwood oil, tlio distillation of wjuch llio Mi sore 
Government 1ms tamed on to t* successful ixsno 
in Mysore nud Bangalore 

Thu only essential oils Urol 
ntically manufactured just at present arc (1) 
tlio lemon grass oil, on the west coast , (-) tuc i 
ly ptns oil, on tlio Jiilgeris (*1) rfandalwood oil, in 
Mysore l) sonic experiments lA IV 1’ ot* roses 
Some of tlio otlior sources to bo oxploilul 
are heliotrope, geranium, winter green, awcit 
peas, pitchouli, cardamom, clo» p . K< n g 0r grnss, 
and cinnamon Somo of there latter oils, like 
patchouli, un<l eloie, arc being manufactured by 
tlio 1- sscnilenr Products Co Hid • n,1< l a K°°d 
Continental market is on record 

llio heliotrope, goranmni. And winter greon 
aro all natives of the Nilgcris Tho lx-st nay of 
solving tlio problem, is tho opening of a small 
forest products laboratory, «*tli n condenser 
and a rectifying column, in i» place like the 
Nilgeris, where abundant ru" material is 
available Itesnlts of considerable commercial 
interest could bo obtained, and thenco tntcn*o 
cultivation of tho more important of tho raw 
material could bo taken up 


Hindu-Moslom Unity in Natal 

The Dnvali number of the JltmU contains 
a short article from tho pen or Mr Shiek 
Amod, Chairman, Anjuman islia-i-tnhl- 
Islam It says 

In Natal I ilo not tlmik thero is any cause 
for any section of tho community to complain 
at the lack of tho essentials which go to mako 
them united The Hindus ore admitted to tho 
Mohamcdan tables and the Mohamedaus ^ are 
likewise invited to the Hindu tables Kven 
among the Hindus the caste has not that grip 
over its members, as it is in Indio It therefore 
follows that what wo require '* & little toler 
ranee on both sides and to get about tins state 
of affairs it is necessary that tlio Hindus should 
keep the fanatics among them under control, 
and the Mobamedans should also keep their 
fanatics at a distance Persons m both the 
sections of the community who have no experi 
ence of the world and cannot see as a matter of 
fact beyond their noses, want guidance and it 
is up to tho elders or experienced ones to come 
to their rescue 


The Ways of the East 
P G Pearce, writing m th 0 Yi iing Citizen 
says i 


The Vast has always placed much emphasis 
on tho importance of tho conduct of individuals 
in determining the vosirre of events for a nation, 
tho West is swayed to a greater extent by 
material conditions, cunts and the details of 
nutivnnl hnppomngs Tho truth of this can bo 
scon by a ghtuco at tho hie histones of a few 
of tho great nun of I ast and West Let ns 
take, at random, two from tho past and two 
from the rre«i nt Think of tho two conquerors, 
Asliokn tlio Great, and Napoleon llio Great 
Ashoka'n achievement* were tho outcome of 
religious conviction His whole career was 
|> ared oil tho idi a of what ho felt to bo 
his duty to humanity Napoleon, great as 
ho was, was yet an opportunist, one who 
took advantage id events rather than one who 
guided them by tin force of Ins character. 
It is true that there are ixcoptions In the 
Vast, opportunists f ire arisen ^et tho greatest 
Heroes of tho 1 ast are not such men They 
nro rather tho men who shaped events by tho 
force of an ukn that possessed them, an idea not 
of self aggrandisement ( for that arouses hut 
little real support any where, least of all in tho 
1 ast I, but an idea of fecrv ice, of Duty 

Contrast, in modern times, men like Lloyd 
George with men like Rabindranath Tagore 
l)oabtles«, Mr Lloyd Goorgo is an able man, 
an exceptionally clever roan, a man of imagination 
as nearly all outstanding men are Vet lie is 
not trusted by his own colleagues, for no ono 
knows what ho will do next Ho l! a man 
who shapes his policy according to circum 
stances, rather than ono who endeavours to bend 
circumstnnccs in accordance with principles, by 
force of will Bat Rabindranath Tagore lias 
risen to Ins position of influence by sbeer force 
of character, by tlio power of ideals, by reason 
of his own personal exomplo ns an cmtodiinent 
of those ideals 

This, verily, is tho way of tho last It is 
tho way of personal example rather than that 
of opportunism, tho way of Dlinrma rather than 
that of Diplomacy 

Its principles are best summed up in this 
very word Dlmrma In India, this word means 
I unction It is often translated Daly It 
comes to mean practically the laws of life, 
according to winch an individual, or a body of 
individuals, can find their greatest happiness 
and efficiency It is with this great principle 
in view that we of the 1 ast must taco onr 
problems Hitherto the principle of the West, 
corapotitiou, material aggrandisement, has 
miserably failed to bring happiness to mankind 
The message of the 1 ast, a message full of hope, 
is that we should try for a solution along other 
lines with the idea of Dharma as our guiding 
principle 
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If a man does not realise bis Dbarma, does 
not try to find for himself the opportunities for 
working out in life those possibilities which he 
feels he has within him, he is impoverishing 
humanity, he is depriving the whole race of the 
benefits which it might have realised in and 
through him In everyday life, the most com 
mon way m which this deprivation takes place 
is when yanngmen are pushed into professions 
and occupations for which they have really no 
bent For a parent or responsible authority to ' 
push a boy into an occupation for which he has 
no liking is a civic crime, an act of dis service 
to the community It is often done owing to 
ignorance , I fear, it is equally often done 
through mere selfish disregard of the boy s 
feelings Tbe elders want their boy to become 
a lawyer, a doctor, a civil servant, merely in 
OTdeT to add lustra (, as they imagine ) to the 
family reputation or, more often still there is 
a still baser motive, n , they want the yonng 
man to be worth something in the marriage 
market, and to secure a large dowry They 
care nothing for his feelings, his self respect, 
bis ideals, or for the service that he might do 
in the world, if his heart were in his work 

If this country is to have any future before it, 
this sort of thing must go, must go entirely If 
the youngman of his own accord, chooses to try 
to rehabilitate the family fortunes by sneb means 
and regards it as his D1 arma to do so, that is 
another matter I yen that is a kind of idealism 
though of a very narrow quality But the 
choice must be his The elders must take a 
back seat They have had their day It is not 
for them to dietate wbat the rising generation 
should do Let them give advice, if they will , 
the young can benefit by that But tbeir res 
possibility ends there They ought not to 


English Home-poetry 

JiitS P •Ssymn&v jtsjv iiv A\Upvvug> .jw 
E nglish home poetry in The Central Hindu 
College Magazine 

It is difficult to discover at least the element 
of love poetry in the earlist poetical works of tbe 
language like Bemculj the wanderer and the fight 
at Fi inslurg Love of adventure and sea faring 
life is there, so also conrage on tbe field of battle 
and a deep intensity of religious feeling, but the 
refinements of sentiment and love come in only 
at a later period, when the experience of the 
nation has mellowed and become richer ns 
the resalt of contact with the civillizetl people of 
the continent who came as conquerors, but stayed 
on to share their home with them 


Whatever Anglo Saxon enthusiasts might say, 
the first hcantiial utterances of love are in the 
poetry of Chancer, who has ca«t transcripts of 
life with a prodigal hand all over the pages of 
poetry and who has pictures of knights and ladies 
set in a fascinating world of love and chivalry 


The Progressive Religion 

The T edanta Kesart publishes a lecture 
by Swami Abhedananda At one place we 
find — — 

At first, I met with strong opposition from 
missionaries when I tried to correct tbe errone 
ods ideas regarding Hindu religion which they 
had spread among the people I had to fight 
single handed against the attacks of those mis 
sionanes Let me give you an illustration — 

Dr Barrows in a public lecture said that 
the Hindus had neither morality, nor religion 
nor philosophy of any kind whatever they have 
to day, they have learned from the Christian 
missionaries He was indignant when I contra 
dieted such sweeping statements of untruth 
Another illustration is that in Sunday school 
books there were pictures of Hindu mothers 
throwing their babies into the open months of 
crocodiles id the Ganges I said that I travelled 
along the shores of that mighty river from its 
source to the mouth but never saw any snch 
scene The people would not believe me until 
I said if this were true then ray mother would 
have thrown me into the mouth of a crocodile 
also How would I have come to America 9 

He continues 

We can trace to Zoroastrian Scriptures the 
fundamental principles of Judaism Christianity 
and Mahometanism These three with Zoroa 
stianism have not made much progress in their 
conceptions of God and of the creation of the 
world as well as of the soul of man and of its 
destiny They started with the monotheistic idea 
of an extracosmic personal God who created this 
world out of nothing and the ideal of the salva 
tion of the pions souls which is the enjoyment of 
felicity in tbeir respective heavens, through the 
mercy of tbe Almighty These monotheistic 
religions have fought against scientific researches 
and persecuted those who did not accept their 
beliefs as the revealed word of God The readers 
of the religions history of the world know how 
under the name of religion this world was delug 
ed again and again by the blood of tbe innocent, 
who were persecuted wvth fire, swords and 
guns The f re of Inquisition was kindled by 
tbe orthodox Christians and millions were 
massacred and burnt alive at the stake for the 
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sake o! tlieir faith History tolls us lion Giar- 
dano Bruno was burnt nli\o in 1C00 A D. in 
tho streets of Romo because lie <lul not Ixdiove 
in tlio story of creation nnd other doctrines and 
dogmas of tho Roman Catholic Church 1 he*o 
religions stopped tho progress of science, freedom 
of thought and speech, and suppressed all 
intollectual cultnro and humanitarian principles 
Think of tho time when Galileo was imprisoned 
and tortured in a dungeon bccauso ho said that 
the earth was moving round tho sun Bat now 
the Copomtcnn theory is the accepted fact of 
modern astronomy 

To day m Europe and America few behove 
in the doctrines and dogmas of Christianity nnd 
in its scheme of salvation by the blood of Jesus 
You will be surprised to heir that whnt tho 
Christian missionaries are proaclnug here, tho 
majority of tho Christians in I uropo and 
America is trying to forget \ ery few of tho 
modern scientists bolievo in tho story of cron 
tion in six days out of nothing as given in 
Genesis, nnd none of them now believes m tho 
creation of the sun after the earth was formed 
I did not find any sensible person in America 
■who now believes in tho hornblo dogma of tho 
eternal damnation of tho unbaptized children 
This damnation of the innocent souls was settled 
in a synod by tho majority of votes of clergy 
men In India, however, tho religion of tho 
Hindus has always been progressive Where 
the monotheistic religions have stopped there 
was the starting point of the monotheism of tho 
Yedic religion The Ahuramazda can he traced 
back to be Asura viagkaia or Indra of the Rig 
Yeda and Ahnman to Ahi the dark cloud which 
was another name of Vntra Tho Rigvedic 
mythology gradually developed into Ahuramazda, 
tho creator of Good and Ahnman or Satan the 
creator of evil of Zoroastrianism 

Well has it been said by Ernest Renan in 
the “Life of Jesus” that tho Christian Baptism, 
rituals and ceremonies were transported from 
the banks of the Ganges by the Buddhist mis 
sionaries who preached the Gospel of Buddha in 
Syria and Palestine nearly tw o hundred years 
before the advent of Jesus 

You all know that the Vedas are divided 
into two classes — Karma Kanda and Juana 
Kanda Karma Kanda is tho ritualistic portion 
and the Jnana Kanda is the Knowledge portion 
of the Vedas These are the Scriptures of the 
bo called Hinduism 

This religion is nameless and without any 
founder It is based upon eternal spiritual 
laws which govern our lives, as well as this 
universe Therefore it is called eternal religion 
(Sanatana Dharma) Its conception of God 
is progressive 

It says — * There was neither entity nor 


nonentity Tliero was neither sky, nor mr, 
neither tho sun, moon nor stars There was 
neither death nor therefore immortality In 
that nhsoluto stillness when darkness was roll- 
ing over darkness there breathed tho infinite 
Being hut breathless From Him omanated 
energy above and forces of nature bolow winch 
gradually fashioned the process of evolution 
hirst appeared other of space, thou that which 
^is gaseous, then liquid and then solid, the 
* minerals, \ egctahles and animals and lastly man,” 
This description is in harmony with the truths 
discovered by modern scienco 

The Vedas again say — “Know that to bo tho 
Infinito Spirit from whom all animate and 
inanimate beings have evolved, in whom they 
lived nnd unto whom they return in tho end " 
Thus tho Infinite Spirit does notcrcato something 
out of nothing bnt projects tho untverso out of 
His own liody 

1 ho Vedas say — “Thou, 0 Lord, art the man 
and tlic woman Thou art the boy and tho girl 
Thou art tho old man tottering on tho staff 
'1 lion nppearest in many forms ” Compare this 
grand idea with tho childish myth of Genesis 
which says that woman was created out of a 
man s rib to 6orve him nod to become like a toy 
for lus ploasure Furthermore the Biblical 
story makes woman, the tool of Satan and the 
scape goat for man’s evil propensities and 
condemns her as the cause of sin, evil, wicked- 
ness, diseaso aud death which were brought by 
Satan through the first woman who was tempted 
bj him The Christian churches which believe 
in isuch Biblical my tbs are against all progress 

Christianity has novergnon suffrage and free- 
dom to woman Even now there is a lino in 
English cathedrals winch women are not allowed 
to cross Christianity does not allow women in 
the ministry "Wherever there is progress 
among womanhood m Europe and America, 
iere is tuo triumph of science and common- 
sense ° % or orthodox dogmas of Christianity 
1 he churches do not believe in tho female Angels 
in India, Hindu religion lias given infinite 
scope for progress to both men and women The 
women have equal rights with men For the 
Vedas say that tho Lord divided Himself into 
e jJJ ,a jives, the one part became masenhno 
e other feminine, moreover the women 
were Mantra Hrastn in the Rig Veda Women 
«&\ re8pecled * Snored in India Mana 
f*rirU ^ , r0 women are honored there the 

fu r?k ,ce ,4 gam ‘ 0ne mother is greater 
tion nf oasand fathers ” The present degrade 
lr w!J° m ? n amon S tbe Hindus is the result 
It >« 1 rU CS ln for nearly 1000 years 

It is not on account of their rcligmn 
rmi.ttW le „ 8ay tliat God of Europeans 
white and God of black peoplo must 
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be Had Therefore the white Christians paint 
Christ with golden hair and bine ^eyes Bat 
I have seen in Italy dark baby Clinsts in the 
arms of Madonnas Such colour distinction in 
God is foolish and absurd 

The Progressive Religion teaches that when 
everything has come from God, how can any soul 
be horn m sin and iniqmty as tho Christians 
believe On the contrary it tells ns that 
Ilomamty is Dmnily, that all souls are 
potentially Divine, that each one being a part 
of God is “Xarayana ’ There is no such thing 
as the “untouchables' 


The State vs Company Management 
of Railways 

Jtai Sahib Chandrika Prasad Tiwari, 
reviewing Mr S C Ghoshes “Lectures on 
Indian Railway Economic** in The Journal 
of the Indian Etonomic Society say* 

I commend Part III of Mr Ghose’s work to 
the notice of all who desire to study railway 
problems After lucidly setting forth the argn 
raents with facts and figures on the State r ertu$ 
Company management, he has drawn np the 
following summary — 

The main arguments put forward in favour of 
Company management are — 

(1) that private enterprise means efficiency 
because of the commercial working of railways 

(2) that company management by showing 
good commercial results would further help to 
attract more money for Indian Railways 

Bat the facts and figures given by Mr Ghose 
show 

(a) that there is no real private enterprise, 
because there is no risk and very little financial 
responsibility on the part of the lessee Companies 

(l>) that the money for our railways is not 
attracted by the commercial working or the finan 
cial results of each railway, but by the guarantee 
of the Secretary of State which implies the seen 
nties of Hie Government of India s resources , 

(e) that state management has in the past 
shown equal working and equal results under 
equal conditions with Company lines 

(d) that a3 regards efficiency there is no 
difference between the management of state lines 
by Companies or by direct state agency , 

(«) that there would be as much control 
and elosti ity in the matter of rates over state 
worked railways as over Company worked State 
Railways , 

(f) that the emoluments of the Btaff are not 
more on state management than on Company 
worked state Railways , 

(3) that the Companies v» ere playing an ex 
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pensive game of wastcfnl competition with Govern 
ment revenue, by diverting traffic from one rail 
way and port to another railway and port, 
without increase in the total traffic 

Mr Gho^es remarks on Indiannation of 
railway services and the exclusion of Indians 
from even the subordinate grades on the F I 
Railway and otl er Companies railways deserve 
serious notice Xo improvement m the position 
of Indians is possible unless and until tho India 
mxation is made from the top and the Railway 
portfolio is placed in charge of an Indian Minister 
As regards the manufacture of engines and 
rolling stock in India, it has been successfully car 
ried out in the R if Railway Workshops! Ajmere 
The same can be done in the Central workshops 
of other railways, perhaps w ith the addition of 
some machines The Government of India should 
order this to be done W hen this work is entrust 
ed to private workshops, conditions should be 
laid down that they must tram educated Indians 
in every branch of mechanical and electrical engi 
neenng in their workshops Mr Ghose suggests 
similar conditions to be made with any Fnghsh 
firms that may establish their workshops m 
India 


A Great Musician Saint. 

M S Ramaswami Aiyer, da, bi, it, 
writes the following in Every man' x Ben etc — 

Once Saraboji Raja of Tanjore sent for 
Tbiagaraja. The messenger met the musician 
and said ‘ The Raja offers you a gift of ten 1 cite 
of land and a big bullion of gold, as the price of a 
song or two which you aie requested to compose 
in praise of the Raja The musician replied 
“V\ hy should your Raja misuse hiswealth in such 
paltry things as praise and why should I prosti 
tute the Muses name by flattering Kings most of 
whom are plagnes and scourges of mankind, bred 
np in sloth and ignorance and every vice that 
nurses both The messenger still persisted and 
drew Tbiagaraja a pointed' attention to the Bur 
lion of gold ‘ Fie upon gold, retorted 
Thiagaraja fie upon that cursed gold which ever 
drives unwary humanity to pursue false joy and 
suffer real woe Had I valued gold for its own 
sake, I should have long ago melted my golden 
image of Rama into a bullion and played, in the 
twinkling of an eye drnck and drake with it But 
to my fortune, my fascinating idol fills my mmd 
-with, the God inside and not with the Gold 
outside” Then ha shot a pointed snatch in 
Kalyani, 2>idhi Salat Ihoma ‘Which g nes 
greater joy— wealtn or worship in the holy D re 
sence of Rama ? O ' Soul ' tell me the truth 
Which is sweeter— milk, butter and buttermilk 
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or tlio essence of tlic nectar of deep meditation 
mill blmj ina of JHsiuathi ' 1\ inch lojuI ulcs woa 
to lie iltli — a dip in Ganges of firmness and calm 
ness of mind or in tl o muddy well of deprav ity \ 
"Which of tlio two is better — praiso of haughty 
man or song on mighty God f The messenger 
left without a word more 


Early Rising 

Induct) ini India quotes the following — - 
Peter the Great always roso as tlio little* 
stirs were fading from tlio shy so dul Alfred 
the Great In the small hours of the. morning 
Columbus planned his voyage of discovery 
Napoleon planned lus great campaigns in the 
early morning hours Copernicus was an early 
riser Iterant cose at tise, llenacoCt at down. 
Mr Gladstone was an early riser 

Tlio Duke of Wellington said '‘When you 
turn in bed, it e time to get up ’ "i ot thousand# 
will wait and hug the pillow until tbo morning 
passes away — Sy*tcm 


The Duty of Islam 

Commenting on the Suddhi Movement and 
the Congress decision against it, The Infante 
World says 

The Muslims 1 a\o not taken up tlio preach 
ing of their religion lecaits tl o Ilindus hate 
done so, but, in fact, every Muslim is duty bound 
to spread the teachings of Islam so far as possi 
hie Islam is the world religion and tlio Muslim# 
are entrusted with tlio sacred work of dissominat 
ing its teachings in the world It is not a yues 
lion of mutual understanding between Hindu# 
and Muslims, it is not a question of ijne an I talr 
but it is a question of a religious principle 
Muslims are enjoined ly the Holy Quran to 
invite all peoples o! the world to Islam Tlio/ 
cannot possibly give up this religious duty at the 
instance of the Congress We regret that most 
of the Muslim leaders too, who met at Delhi, did 
not think oi cr this point Hindu Muslim unity 
is a good thing, hut it shout 1 not be allowed t° 
interfere with ones religious duties 


Mainly about Women 
IVe find the following m Srti dhaima 
At the Ait India Social Woslirs CoNFEPshcP 
Dr A ".Me Be-jvnt was tiil President, 

SI e called particularly on women to insist cm 
procuring Maternity Benefit legislation which wd l 
ensure payment of women wage earners for one 


month at least Icforo and aftcc confinement 
without ulluiding the factories 

W ( min SujntisTS 

IVe know m India how in tlio Women’s 
Colleges more and more students are taking up 
the study of Scionce Laliomtorics arc considered 
a necessary equipment of which each College 
feels proud It will interest our readers to know 
that some of the most far reaching and important 
discoveries of modern times have been mado 
by women, especially by two, namely, Mrs 
llcrtha Ayrton and Madame Curie The former 
was the acknowledged foremost authority on 
the subject of electric nrcs All tho searchlights 
and the lighting of emomas dopend for their 
efficiency upon carlwns made from her rules 
Her studies of tho sand ripplos on tho seashore 
led her to discoveries connected with processes 
ot whirling motion winch liirthor ted tier to 
invent anti gas fans that saved many, many 
lives during the lVar She has recently died but 
up to the timo of her death sho was working 
at the application of the principles she had 
discovered to the dissipation of fog and clearing 
out of poison gases from mines, sowors and other 
confined spaces v\ hero lives nro constantly being 
in peril The other great woman scientist is 
happily still alive and has just been granted 
the largest pension yet given to nny scientist by 
tho greatest of tho J roncli Scionce Assocmtions 
Her discovery of radium was so wonderful that 
it created a vvholo revolution m many of the 
beliefs of scientists It is of invaluable assistance 
in diagnosing diseases and healing them M hen 
an Indian woman takes her place sido ly side 
with Sir I C Bose ns llcrtha Ary ton does with 
Sir Oliver Lodge, we mav expect still more 
wonderful laws brought to light for tlio helping 
of blind anil Buffering humimty Such a day 
is fast coming 

WdMFN IN TUT Ln IISII GfnFRAI PlFCTION* 

Over qO women have stood for election but 
once again only a few have succeeded in obtain 
mg election It takes a long timo for women 
to build up ft belief in women s ability to si are 
in tho management of public affairs as well, or 
as badly, as men do 1 However, nil women are 
delighted that there are now eight women in 
Parliament The w omen v oterg were moro import 
nnt in this election than at anytime previously 
as the chief matter which will be changed by 
the new policy which the Government wants 
( Protection instead of Iree Trade ) js the price 
oi food This is specially women’s province 
and so the eight million women voters were 
canvassed, preached at persuaded and conveyed 
to tho polls as never before In every place 
and in every way woman is becoming more and 
moro important 
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A Very Complete Use of Wireless 

2 lu Indian and Eastern Engineer writes 
A trench savant is credited with using 
wireless m a manner, and to an extent that 
I think is unique He is President of the 
trench Society tor the Study of Wireless , and 
I think he could hardly haic chosen a better 
way of increasing the possibilities of the nso 
of wireless if George 1 ranchette, the savant 
in question, receives wireless messages, and 
signals from the Eiffel Tower and elsewhere 
At 6 a m every morning, I understand, a 
wireless waic from the Eiffel starts an alarm 
dock by his bedside, it also starts mechanism 
which opens his window s, polls back the 
shutters, lights an electric store which heats 
lus morning chocolate Tho current is turned 
off in time to prevent the chocolate boiling over 
and performs several other operations He 
receives the day’s news by wireless m the 
evening and is reported to be going to warm 
his house by wireless next winter This is a 
delightful illustration showing what may be 
done by tho aid of wireless \t e have consider 
able doubts about his being able to beat his 
hoo'a ceonom cally by wireless or even unless 
lie is a very wealthy man, and does not mind 
what he spends upon his liobbv his being 
able to do it at all, within reasonable tignres 
as to expense, and other matters It will be 
remembered that wireless waves are spherical 
except in special cases, the} may be spheroidal 
or tliev may take any other shape according to 
the body from which tl ey emanate but one 
thing is common to all forms tho area they 
have to cover and over which they have to be 
distributed, increases rapidly as the body from 
which they emanate is receded from aud hence 
the energy avail ible for any given area, decrea is 
very rapidly as the source is receded from In 
the ca=o under consideration, the electrical 
apparatus at the Eiffel Tower is the source 
whence the electric waves arc derived Tho 
apparatus there is we believe, fairly powerful, 
but we hardly think it can be sufficiently so to 
deliver heating cm rents at any appreciable 
distance 

Nations of the West 

The 1’ratiml 11 a JMmrafa sums up the 
political philosophy of the W est v ery ably 
it says 

1 Countrit-3 wliicl were democrat) until 
yesterday are now pcrvaKd by the 'pint of 
reacti n an 1 violence There are countries in 
I urope which were Free until yesterdav, ant 
in which tl ere is no longer a Parliament and a 


free prts« 3Ian\ men are convinced that vio 
lence is a form of activ lty by which one can live 
and live well Thus wo are descending the steps 
of morality to the lev el of barbarian people, for 
whom might is right Every day, in fact, 
people talk of the rights of victory It is 
the argument which the barbarians used — that 
he who conquers can do what he likes ” Thus 
does Signor Nitti deplore the present decadence 
in Europe But these poignant words are true of 
all militaristic countries m both the hemispheres 
Lntil recently there was a mad rush among the 
Western nations for world hegemony through 
the conquest and colonisation of large areas 
populated by “backward coloured races But 
although almost all habitable lands have been 
explored and annexed the unquenchable greed 
for territorial expansion and economic exploita 
tion continues to possess the soul of the Occi* 
dental nations The result is that they aro now 
more anxious than ever to conquer and enslavo 
the weaker of their European neighbours, shar* 
ing in the main the same civilisation and culture 
with themselves The ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity are being recklessly thrown to 
the winds Even the democratic nations are 
fast developing tlie dreadful ideas ol militarism 
Arrogant nationalism uncontrollable greed for 
wealth aud posse sion a bitter hatred and 

jealousy tow ants othei nations an I races —all 
these are undermining the moral foundation 
of national life in tho \\ est And naturally the 
signs of degeneration arc manifesting themselves 
in all their horrors thron a liont the militaristic 
world 


Tho Late Nizam 

Tie Uyhmbal 1 utl gives a graphic 
sketch of the late Aizain We quote it in 
parts — 

His Highness Mir Yfabb lb Yh Khan was 
born on August "I s TfrbO 'While he was yet a 
cl lid of barely three years 1 is father Au&m 
Afxnl ud dowUdied in 1"-C > 

He was a marvellous sportsman with an 
unerring shot — a DromcLarya incarnate His 
power of concentration w as a w ouder to many 
His favourite pasttime was to shoot a rupee 
flung into the air with a rifle (The Unpegs in tua 
reign were smaller in size though heavier ) 
Jr xpludmg the l ack of a !o ided 1- U>re cartri Jgo 
thrown into the air by shooting at it was n 
com turn t! ing with him 

Tiger buntm., was Lu fnuarite a ame 
Narsimpet was bis frequent resort In a day he 
would bag three huge timers 

His marvellous phv«ical cl araeteri«tn.s were 
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coupled with rijtMlI) high intellectual talent* 
lie \tn<> no mean peel Up vm w master < I 
IVr* i an classic He ronlil com pi so mlly lulmi 
rnblo piece* of joctrjr Ictween tlo course* of ft 
menl nnd ’stooUl enliven llie company til the 
table by singing thim 

Ho took Keen interest in Fnenco uni 
Industry II w at tie lit* Ninm ulioiimlfil 
I)r I ituler llnmton to investigate cxpcri 
mentally llio iff eel of cldvroform on tt o limn mi 
limlj As n result of it tho medical eehool of our 
Sin to enmo into prom memo 

Many changes were wrought under Ins lows 


nnd Unign lule Tic Cabinet m il Legislative 
Connell* Mere formed Tl o valuable hlato 
Ini mi) wn* opt net! Tie fin a ranked Flak 
Itailway rntno into forrt Hurt} spinning, went 
lug, inning mill* sprung up ami tl o Si figure m 
Coal liell* were di velopn! Ho outstanding 
Katun of lut nilinimstmtic n ln\ in tl o sc! tines 
for tl o prountion of floods and fsmuiD m the 
Mate 

Hi* long nign rnmo tt> tv rlwe in P*U 
Minch soul docs not rotnemher lit in ft* ft Ruhr 
that strived for tho pince, pn spirit v mid 1 «p- 
pvuo** of lus subject* r Homage to him 1 
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Tho Monaco of an Industrial 
China 

Ilont) T llodgm writes m The MWM 
2o morn ic on a growing problem Hint of 
an industrial!) developed China Ho says 
One of tho most momentous facts in tho 
industrial life of tho world i* tie change which 
is making China n great nmunfftcttiring country 
I looking over n period of forty years, we can 
say that Clnnas industrial del clopment, as 
judged by her foreign trade, has 1 ecn nothing 
short of phenomenal, that her manufactures nro 
about keeping pace with the general development 
of trade, and that there is little indication of any 
change in the balanco as between row and 
manufactured materials Ono of tho most 
striking recent developments indeed is that in the 
egg industry conplcd w ith a gnat increase in the 
export of other food stalls each as wl eat, dried 
vegetables, etc Turning to manufactured goods, 
the increase in tl e Inst lew years in certain lines 
of export lias been a distinct feature For 
example, cotton thread 1 ns advanced in two years, 
from about 25 000 piculs to almost 70 000 hats 
Lav e more tl an doubled Cigars and cigarettes 
have increased from 1 to 8 million taels within 
the same period 

Is it too much to suppose that Chinas course 
will have many similarities to that of her smaller 
if more powerful neighbor r 1 1\ lint would happen 
inTurcpeor America if in nnotl er generation 
China were to 1 eeome mainly an industrial nation 
flooding the world with her manufacture*, ever 
eager for fresh markets pressing forward toeeue 
them at the point of the sword t 


PERIODICALS 

The goal Hint wo too is n China m which 1 er 
human reserve* will bo trained and deulopcd 
l y skilled leadership, in which by co-oncrativ o 
enterprise Chinn's resources art opened up, m 
which si o works out a credit syalom ndcqunto to 
finnneo her rapidly growing Industrie* and emerg 
c* from the position of economic dependence on 
foreign financiers This is no impos*ildc 
consummation 

M ith nil tho goodwill in tho worl 1, hollt in 
China nnd in the other nation*, tl is ntw factor 
must l»o profoundly disturbing, upsetting tho 
carefully adjusted balances, cutting down price! 
to a point at wbicli many workers m other lands 
nro driven out of employment, creating a hundred 
prollems that nro wot capablo of peaceful 
solution 

The fact is, if wo coul 1 but sco it, tho 
omcrgcnco of Chiu* into tl o great world of in 
iVusVry vs t\ o most powerful argument lor a 
change in onr industrial si stem If production 
for a«e rather than profit, it co-operation between 
employer and employed nnd between nation and 
nation, if tho motive of service and tho sen*o of 
personal values can become ruling principles in 
this world or business, shaping its very structure, 
then and then only can a great new element bo 
introduced without upsetting tho whole world 
China wool 1 be ready enough to cprao into such a 
system She has it in her to make a contribution 
to its stability and practical working Hut 
present indications scarcely point to our follow 
rog this path of wisdom soon enough to give 
China a clianco to make these contributions or 
perl aps others would say soon enough to save 
China and the world from many years of bitter 
stub 
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Etaa : The Social Outcasts of 
Japan 

Hie Tokyo Renew for Women gives an 
interesting picture o! the life the K tas live 
m Japan We quote from places 

Lntil the Meiji era — that is, within the 
recollection of the older generation to day— 
there were four classes in Japan knights, 
peasants, artisans, and merchants And there 
was still another class, who were not considered 
to belong to human society They were the 
Etas, the ‘profane’, the lower than the lowest 
When the Lmperor Meiji inaugurated his 
reforms, he united the clashes into two, the 
knights and the common people, intending to 
fuse the Ltas with the latter But immemorial 
social prejudices are not so lightly overcome, 
and the Ltas still continue outcasts Lafcadio 
Hearn once declared that they were worse 
persecuted than the Jews have been in Europe 
There are three million Etas in Tapan at 
present They are segregated in epvcial districts 
Japanese ghettos, usually the slums of the 
locality where they resiae Their condition 
has been for many years a matter of concern 
for social workers, and as isolated Etas have 
risen to a position where they could make their 
voico heard they have organized a protest among 
their own people against the prejudices and 
disabilities from which they suffir. 

In a certain village of the Gumma prefecture, 
ten young men wero drafted into the army, 
and two of them chanced to be Ltas When 
the time came for the soldiers to depart for 
service, the village gave them a farewell party, 
and provided them with uniforms But the 
two Ltas were not invited to the party, nor 
wero they presented with uniforms One of 
them was the son of a well to do family, and could 
afford to buy Ins equipment, but the other 
was too poor to do so Therefore, when he 
left, the villagers contemptuously presented him 
with an old and worn out uniform, saying 
‘Since even an Eta has been drafted to tho 
array, he must have a uniform Lven if it is 
very poor it is good enough for him’ B hen 
the tram was about to leave, the young man 
shouted back to his fellow villagers, with tears 
and indignation m his voice, ‘I shall never 
return to this village I have been drafted to 
defend my country, and yet I have been m 
suited worse tl an an alien 

On tho afternoon of January 12, 1*122, the 
passenger train that left the city of Kure at 
7 r >i ran over and killed a schoolboy at tie 
first crossing near tbe tunnel He was tbe 
second son of a certain Mr K — of that citv, 
and Ins app«. vranco in Iieatel tl at lie was on I is 
way borne from school In Ins sitchel was found 


a note so wet with tears that it was partly 
blurred It read ‘Hear lather, I cannot live 
longer than my thirteen years Why was I 
born into such a cold and cruel world ? I regret 
that I was ever liorn I shall die on my thir- 
teenth birthday Yonr son, Kazu ’ The child 
was a member of the segregated village, and the 
insnlts and teasing of his classmates had become 
unbearable No teacher protected him The 
more ho distinguished himself in school the 
heavier became his burden 

At last the resentment of the Etas has 
reached a point where it threatens the peace 
of whole communities In the prefecture of 
Miye, a village boy was on his way home from 
school He saw a bicycle by the roadside and, 
approaching it curiously, rang the bell, just 
as auy boy might do Ihe owner rushed up 
and, discovering that the boy was an Eta, 
abused him and threw him roughly to the ground 
When the lad returned home, he reported the 
incident and the Lta village was soon in a 
turmoil Tbe inhabitants rushed to the bicycle 
owners houso and threatened him, with murder 
in their eyes Reluctantly he wrote a letter of 
apology, and handed it to the mob This is 
the penalty tho h tas commonly inflict when 
they are in a position to have their way Thus 
the trouble seemed settled for a time 

But the other inhabitants of the town would 
have none of this They repeated the proverb 
‘Bow once to an Eta and you must not lift 
yonr head again for seven generations’ So 
they determined to recover the letter of apology 
Three hundred men armed with spears, guns 
and a words prepared to attack the Eta village 
There were only seventy Etas capable of fighting, 
and tbeir chance of victory seemed slight 
indeed So they resorted to strategy and sent 
members of their party to set fire to the homes 
of their opponents and thus distract their at- 
tention until re enforcements from other Eta 
villages coull arrive This was the night of 
August 22, I f) 22 It was dark and cloudy, and 
there were not even stars to illumine the skies 
The two forces were arrayed on opposite sides 
of a nee field from one o clock until three o’clock 
in the morning Bloodshed seemed imminent 
as they advanced stealthily toward each other 
Just then, however, a man of authoniy appeared 
and prevailed upon the two parties to negotiate 
h inally it was arranged that the letter of apology 
be deposited in the village archives 

Tho "Savage”. 

\\ e find the following in The Literary * 
Dtyf'l 

V little family of Hottentots, driven by enemies 
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Minorities 

Baron Alphonse Hey king discusses in the 
June issue of La Bourne dc (rniete the thorny 
problem of the national minorities, of which 
the League of Nations has declared itself 
the guardian He points ont — 

The Versailles Treaty tried to create as many 
Gorman minorities as possible in Europe They 
now exist m France, Luxemburg, Denmark, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Lithuania Latvia, Fsthonia and 
Russia, without counting Switzerland, where the 
Germanic element forms a majority Of tho ono 
hundred million Germans, more or less, in 
Europe, no less than forty millions live outside 
of Germany This condition invites the possi 
bdity, it not the danger of a Pan German 
irridentist movement which may become as 
powerful as Bimilar movements have been among 
the Italians, the Poles, the Slavs, tlie Greeks, 
the Rumanians, and other nationalities How 
are we to escape this danger ? 

Among tho measures the author recommends 
are that a committee of experts from tho 
national minorities be attached to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations , that the private 
property, whether movable or immovable, of 
members of the national minorities, bo protected 
by an international guaranty that if such 
property is expropriated or requisitioned, the 
owners shall obtain just and equitable conipen 
sation , that when these minorities are well 
organized politically, and constitute, so to speak, 
territorial units m the State to which they 
belong, — as the Germans do, for instance, in 
Czechoslovakia, — they shall he entitled to 
petition directly the Council of the League of 
Nations, and to plead their own cases before 
the International Court at The Hague and 
finally, that a delegation from the national 
minorities he accredited to the League of 
Yta\ions. 

The Great Earthquake in Japan 

The Japan Marjazme gives tho following 
The Central Meteorological Observatory 
states that the center of disturbance m the great 
earthquake was in Sagnnn Bay, between Atami 
and Island of Oshima 

The Marine Products School of Tokyo con 
ducted a survey of the depth of the sea m Tokyo 
Bay and Sagami Bay, for ten days from the 19th 
to the 29th of September 

According to Mr Asano, an expert of tl e 
school groat changes have taken place On the 
whole the sea bed has come up and the sea is 
sallower by an average of about 2 fathoms 


Tlio land nlong the coast is higher by several 
feet in many places, and tins is especially 
nlong tho inland coast of lloshu The sonthert 1 
part of the Izu Peninsula in •which Atami an<* 
Ito aro located is somewhat higher, but nc 1 
change is visible aliout Oshima Island and Shi 
moda 

In many parts of Sagami Bay tho sea i^ 
deeper by 40 to 10 fathoms on account «>f thtf 
caving in of the seabed and at places it has 
sunk by as much ns SO fathoms It appears 
that tho caving in of tho sen boil extends for a 
considerable length, about 15 miles off tho island 
of E no sbima 

Tidal waves occurred on this account at 
Tateyama, Odawara, Kozu, Wnnazum, and 
Atami At lateyama three fourths of the 
houses collapsed and a largo number of houses 
vvero washed away by tho tidal wave 

Shallows have been created between OLi 
no shima and Taka no shima Islands off Tate 
jama m Dosha, and at ebbtide one can reach 
Aakanoshima on foot from tho beach There 
was no change in the temperature of tho sea 
Many lighthouses in these districts sustained 
severe damage Tl e lighthouse at Jogusaki col 
lapsed, the lighthouse at Kannouzaki is bent 
over, and the lighthouso at Clngasaki is inclined 
On the sea between I okohama and Umyasu 
many dead fishes were seen floating Bat in 
Sagami Bay this was not observed Many treos 
woro afloat m Sagami Bay and Tokyo Bay 

The Financial Condition of Japan. 

The same magazine states — 

No doubt, we have sustained a terrible loss 
caused by the earthquake and the consequent 
fire in Tokyo and its outlying districts, and to 
what an extent the loss amounts to no estimato 
has yet been made Anyhow, it must be very 
qyeat While ou the other Uaud % hecawi Tak^o 
and Yokohama are not important places mdns 
tnally as Osaka is, a blow dealt on industries 
in the devastated area cannot le so very great, 
and therefore, I believe that t 1 o destruction 
caused by the present calamity has not impaired 
the productive power of Japan to any consider 
able extent 

Since tho first of September moratorium has 
been enforced and now that tho Government has 
subsequently decided to compensate tho Bank 
of Japan for any possible loss to be involved m 
its re discounting of bills, the period of mora 
tonum ended in one month only, as already fixed 
Thus the money market is very quiet and is 
passing uneventfully Nearly all the city banks 
began to open tl oir doors, and there were no 
runs upon the deposits of tho hanks This 
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eloquently speaks for the fact that tl e citizens 
are neither without hope nor suffering from 
abnormal nervous strain 

As to the finance of the Government, on 
the one hand, we expect a decrease in the 
receipts to some extent, owing to the adoption 
of the emergency measure to reduce taxes or 
exempt from them and to postpone collection 
in the limited area of devastation, while, on the 
other hand, much money is to be required for 
tbe relief of the sufferers and the other restora 
tion works 

Fortunately, the sonnd position of onr 
country s finance is snch that the Treasury 1 olds 
a fairly big amount of snrplns balances, so that 
we have a sufficient fund to meet the emergency 
expenses of the moment It need hardly lie 
said, bowel er, that a very large amonnt of 
money will be required for carrying out the 
reconstruction work extending over a long period 
in the future, sneh in the first instance, as the 
town planning for the broadening means of com 
mumcation the construction of the waterworks 
and sewage system, etc 


Somo Foreign Schools 

Under this title The Ne ir Rej ublie gives 
sketches of how things are done in other 
lands About Oundle and Glartsege we are 
told, 

• W hen a boy fads in one field we try to 
find some other field in which he can succeed 

Fine i3n t it 9 

Oaadle is not alone in the effort to bring out 
the best that is in each hoy, nor in the effort to 
comhino classical with mannal and shop activi 
ties This movements characteristic of many 
of the progresses schools of Furope It is 
particularly evident m the so called • New 
bchools in Fngland France, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Germany These schools still 
ding to the classics as a basis for academic 
education but balance them with a large amount 
of shop work and out of door activities They 
seek to develop equally mind, bodv an 1 spirit 
They are all boarding schools Let me describe 
briefly a typical one that at Glansegg Switzer 
land, to which a number of American parents 
have sent their son3 

I defy yon to find GIan«egg on the map It 
is a microscopic hamlet on the borders of Lake 
Constance m the Cerman part of Switzerland 
The scl ool, like most of tl e ‘'New Scl ools , is 
beautifully situated on spacious grounds ont in 
tbe country 

The boys of Glansegg choose the group 
to wh ich they wish to belong, each group lieing 


headed by a meml*r of the faculty The head 
of each group is personally responsible for eveiy 
boy who has chosen to come under his care 
The groups vary m size from 1 alt a dozen child 
ren to twenty five or thirty, according to the 
popnlmty of the faculty head in charge The 
boys feel a real affection for the 1 ead of their 
group and ho feels an intimate personal respon 
sibility for his boys Ono of the faculty leaders 
had turned his bedroom into a club room for bis 
lioys, taking a mneb smaller, less attractive room 
for himself 

Shop activities in Glansegg, as in the other 
<\ew Schools occupy as mnch of the day as 
does academic instruction Glansegg has a range 
of some twenty five or thirty types of manual 
work including gardening printing, photography, 
metal work wood work and book binding The 
school has self government tho children and 
faculty having adopted a constitution clearly 
defintng the relative powers and functions of 
both students and teacliers No student can be 
expelled for example without consnltation by 
the faculty with a committee of five students 
There is also a pupil court with therghtof 
arbitration and discipline 

The Pacific Man 

Recent excavations near Santa Barbara Cali 
forma have disclosed remains of paleolithic 
men wl o in tl e belief of the Smithsonian Insti 
tnte discoverer lived Jo 000 yearB ago The 
Santa Barbara man will date back at least as far 
as the Neanderthal man who roamed Europe m 
paleolithic times and the famous Heidelberg 
man A long cbnsl nig jawbone a powerful flat 
top a very thick skull and bovine teeth mark 
our ancient Pacific ancestor He bids fair to 
upset the accepted theory that primitive man 
first came to North America from Asia via the 
1 eriDg Strait only 10 000 years ago 

— [he II oman Cili en 


The Settlement of the World 
Problem 

Tie Ladies’ Home Journal gives the 
following 

Ju tice John II Cl \rke late of tl e Supreme 
Court, recently said that women could settle 
the international difficulties of tl o world 
t at are we women to do abont it ? 

If it were possible to poll all the women of 
the United States is there any one subject on 
which they would be discovered to be of a single 
mind? Pro bat 1) only one — the will to Peace 
I ast and 'West and South and North, in town 
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anti country ftntl off in tlic lonely places, ovorv 
noraan could bo depended on to vote for tlic end 
of u at in a gient twenty million slicing mum- 
nut) 

When myriads ol people ardently desire any 
tiling they can bring it about, prov tiled they 
play the rules of the game 'this many sided 
world of ours is full of means to ends — means 
physical, means economic, means spiritual Wo 
are constantly nuaro of illimitable energies in 
Nature that wo aroonly beginning to tap in tbo 
miracles of electricity and radio, but perhaps not 
so aware of the illimitable eucrgicsof tbo spirit - 
energies that can enlist tho«o physical nml the 
economic forces to their son ices and set them all 
aflame with the higher energy of a determined 
purpose The rules of tbo game arc tvro i n toll i 
gonce and combined action 

War is international and the machinery for 
obviating war must bo international America 
cannot play the part of tho ostrich sticking Ins 
head m the sand and pretending that whntovcr 
be fears and dislikes does not exist All tbo 
war breeding elements are non active in tho 
•world — international hatreds, ambitions, greeds, 
misunderstandings, ancient wrongs and now 
revolutionary ideas — and they uto begotting tho 
storms that may sweep the world at any moment, 
ongulDug our shrinking protests, unless wo take 
the actual steps to meet them afar off meet 
them internationally 

War is like a forest fire Somo unknown 
wayfarer leaves a half extinguished camp firo 
or throws down a cigarette 1 or days a little 
smoldering blaze creeps about, sometimes almost 
bidden No one is aware of it Then comes a 
wind, and in a few hours a blaring hell pos«cs 
ses the forest, and balls of fire like thunderbolts 
leap over vast distances property, beauty, life 
go oat in agony, and only black, ugliness and 
despair remain So small quarrels and hatreds 
smolder among nations with occasional little 
flames of ugly acts perhaps in remote places in 
tho world Then some theatric tragedy falls on 
these international hatreds like n tompest, and 
suddenly the nations are ablaze and the bolts 
leap land and water to consume the world of 
prosperity, beauty, life, hope When tlio 
tragedy comes it is too late to stop the fire 
We’ve got to deal with t! ose unrov antagonisms 
at their very sources as far as possible Tlio 
only antidotes to hatred and misunderstandings 
are justice and the will to fair play 

Women can solve the international question 
if they will They can begin now It is a 
question of American ideals Yes, it is also a 
question of practical polities 

In ones and m twos, in huudreds and 
thousands, m millions, they can keep informing 
the President, the Secretary of State and most of 


nil, their own senators — again anil again and 
Hguin Hair own senators — of then will that tlio 
United Stales shall tako tho practical steps 
leading tow nnl i> tcrnationnl law nml arbitration 
of their refusal to allow tho question to bo 
obfuscated by minor issues, of their absolute 
repudiation of personalities atul smalt partisan- 
ship , and if minor adjustments are necessary’ 
they can demand that their Government shall 
solve their difhcultios and not ho down in impo 
lonco and inactivity, using dilhcultics as nn 
excuse for inaction 

Tbo women of America can set America 
aflame with tho firo of the spirit — the firo that 
cats the dross out of civilization 


Tho Boso Institute 

'J he Timm Eihiralwjinl Supphmcxl fays 
1 1 o most eminent man of scienco India has 
given to tlio world, Sir Jngndis Hose, is revisiting 
this country after an interval of nearly four 
years, and last week at University College, 
Uower Street, gavo a demonstration of somo 
aspects of the progress made m tho interval nt 
Ins lleseurch Institute, Calcutta, in investigating 
the response of plants to environment 

It was on the occasion of his previous visit 
«i 1910 20 that Sir Jagadis was called to the 
I cllowship of tho Hoynl Society In Paris lead- 
ing scientific men organized receptions in Ins 
honour, and in Vienna and Itcrbn also his work 
aroused enthusiastic appreciation Tho eminent 
physiologist Haberlandt observed that it was 
no more acetdent that it should have fallen to 
nn Indian investigator to perfect in such high 
mensuro the methods of investigation on tho 
phenomenon of lifo The same old Indian spirit, 
he said, “which has earned to its utmost limits 
metaphysical speculation and introspection, 
wholly withdrawn from tho world of sense, has 
dow in its modern representative brought forth 
an oxtrsordanarily developed faculty for ohser 
vation and an ecstasy in scientific experimenta- 
tion ’ 

As Sir Michael Sndlor has observed, tho 
Institute is acting to thousands m India ns a 
beacon light, becauso scienco is studied tl ere 
from tho love of science and with freedom and 
veal The Government of India has recognized 
the claims of the Institute to special eonsideia 
tion and os serving a purposo winch takes it 
out of the category of a 1 transferred provincial 
institution Accordingly a subsidy for securing 
the permanence of the work, under conditions 
which will ensure adhesion to the ideals of the 
founder, has been gnaraliteod In this matter 
tbo Government voices Indian opinion, which is 
gratified to see so great an undertaking brought 
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about by Indian initiative and carried not under 
partly Indian administration The Institute 
and its activities are henceforth to develop In 
freedom, »o that they may better servo tl e 
intellectual world 

Since Sir Jagailis was last in this country 
three substantial volumes have been published 
describing tho conclusion of a bun Ired/nvestiga- 
tions, mauy of them opening new vistas for 
further exploration The mos recent invention 
of Sir Jagadis, d*monstrnted at University 
College last week, is the photosynthetiC recorder 
by which the plant automatically inscribes its 
assimilation The sensitiveness of this lnstru 
mint rivals that of Ins crescogmph, exhibited 
at the time of his former visit, for it records a 
’hviposA. v& vavWnyfirvSc v»v mvnuS% uv w vn-NWrii’n 
of a gram infinitesimal traces of ctrtim 
chemical substances are found to enhance the 
power of assimilation wore than 300 per rent 
rho medical aspect of this and other recent 
discoveries is to be considered at a special 
meeting of tho Itoya! Society of Medicine for an 
address and demonstration 


Tho Fato of Western Civilisation 

bays The Freeman 

That our characteristic Western civilization 
will disappear suddenly in a cataclysmic way 
perhaps by suicide, u open to great doubt, 
although politicians and publicists who haio 
axes to grind have the habit of elirrmg our 
emotions with some such horrific picture That 
it will disintegrate from internal causes and 
reshape itself, however, seems beyond doubt 
One has only to pick up a volnmo of Dr Scbilie 
mann’s researches into tho buried civilizations 
of Myccna* and Tiryns, or an account of the 
early civilization of Crete, to see the preposterous 
ness of assuming that our own civilization has 
the elements of permanence No civilization can 
be permanent eveept that which satisfies all the 
claims of the human spirit — the claim of 
worlcmanship or expansion, the claim of know 
ledge, social life and manners, religion, beauty 
and poetry, all held in the perfection of harmony 
and balance Oar civilization satisfies the first 
claim quite well, the second tolcrally, and the 
others not at all Is it not inevitable, then, that a 
civilization which satisfies more of these claims, 
held in better balance, will supersede ours even 
though itself be not final P 


Tho Value of Privacy. 

lire same journal says 
Tho truly civilized man must, I think, 
t a kc umbrage at modern life for its rapacious 
t^atment of his privacy Tho mere mechanics 
0 { living whittle down almost to nothing the 
portion of one » life that n properly inaccessible 
to tho public It lift a telephone in one’s hou*e, 
with mails delivered every hour or two, with 
OD e's name in directories and on commercial lists 
of one kind or another, one is really on doty to 
11,0 public all tho time and to keep off duty 
in iolvcs so much foretl ought anil effort that 
it becomes in ilsclf a fraying Jib 

Marcus Aurelm« whose nailum comes to my 
ni md tl *. more c isily 'because I have been much 
, fcupied with Inni lately hi I a great dial to say 
ipodt this doctrine of tho hidden life “Men 
lt ek retreats for themselves, houses in the 
country, seashores and mountains, ’ lo ob-erves, 
•<|.ut it is in tl y power, whenever thou si alt 
t piK‘C, t« retire int thyself tor nowhere, 
utlier with mure quiet or more freedom from 
trouble dots a man retire than into his own 
g ml Again ho sms mo-t admirably “I ho 
mind wliuh is freo from passions is a citadel, 
f r man l as n thing m ro secure to which he 
„,ay fly fir refuge and for thi future be in 
L *pugi able He who has not perceived this is 
a n ignorant uian ami ho who has seen it an 1 
joes not fly to this refuge is unhappy ’ 

l.iki a good ilisi iple of /eno too, the great 
t piptror puts tl e avoidance of publicity on tho 
girictlv practical ground if common sense 
< Ho« much trouble bt avoids who docs not look. 
hf Fee what bn neighbr ur says or does or thinks, 
but only to w hat lie loes himself He remarks 
tJiat a tl mg is made neither Letter nor worse 
f,y being praised an 1 ho tests the desire for 
praise by calling attention to the quality of those 
whoso praise is desire) A person who does 
„0t understand the world ho lives in, does not 
know where he is in it and not kl ow ing tho 
ppraary parpo*es of life, does not know tho 
purpose of his own existence “\\ hat, tl on, dost 
tfiou think of him who avoi Is or seeks tl e praise 
of those who know not eit! er w here they ate or 
who they are ? 1 ven mire nvilly 1 c adds 

“f)ost tlion w ish to lie praise 1 by a man who 
curses lumsclf tl rice etiry hour? II on! 1st 
tjiou wish to please u man wlo does not please 
l-im-clf ? Docs a man please himself who 
fO pouts of ncnrly every tin g lit docs t ' 
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NOTES 


A Commission For Making Fat 
Salarios Fatter 

Dating and after the most destructive 
war in history , there has been a great in- 
crease in the cost of lirmg In Indn, with 
which country alone we are at present 
concerned, there has not been any cor- 
responding increase in the income of the 
people bo there ought not to have been 
any addition to the taxes which the people 
used to pay befoie the war But there has 
been additional taxation The cost of ad- 
ministration has also risen 

That there has not been any increase in 
the income of the people corresponding to 
the increased cost ol living and of administra- 
tion, is evident from two tacts One is tb it 
there have been deficit in imperial and pro- 
vincial budgets m successive 3 ears inspite 
of increased taxation the other is the 
appointment of imperial and provincial re- 
trenchment commission and committees 
If peoples’ incomes had mci eased j an pavtu 
with the rise in the cost of living, additional 
taxation would hav e brought to the public 
treasury the estimated income But the 
income from additional taxation has not 
fulfilled official expectations , and, in con 
sequence, deficits have not been wiped 
out If incomes had kept pace with the 
kxaxwg, •c.xA aAxaxxjakxaj- 
tion, there would not have been any necessity 
for thinking of retrenchment 

Such being the facts, any Commission 
of which one of the objects is to make fat 
salaries fatter should have been out of the 
question But the Government of India not 
being bound to pay any attention to con- 
siderations dictated by common sense, what 
should be out of the question not seldom 
happens in India So the Lee Commission 
has been touring the count! y taking 
evidence 

’Ihc emoluments of pi 1 vales and officers 
Euiopcan and Indian, in tlie army were in 
creased a few years ago Salaries in the civil 


departments were increased This happened 
after 1914 when the war broke out Taxa- 
tion has also increased. Tlie All-India 
civil services get at present on an average 
23 per cent more than what they used to 
get before the war The Lee Commission 
has been appointed in consequence of the 
clamour raised by the civilians for still 
further increase of their salaries, etc 

"When salaries in the civil and military 
departments were increased, when fresh 
taxes were levied and some existing taxes 
enhanced, the obvious preliminary to these 
steps ought to have been the appointment 
of a Ito 3 al Commission to ascertain what 
changes lmd taken place m the cost of liv- 
ing and the incomes of the people If 
such a commission had been appointed 
and had reported on the basis of in- 
dubitable facts that the incomes of people 
had increased more than tlieir cost of living, 
then it would have been right to proportion- 
ately increase taxation and civil and military 
salaries But in India the people exist for 
the services — particularly the higher and 
the higest services, — the services do not exist 
for the people So, while the increased cost 
of living has hit hard both the official and 
the non official population, the poor people 
of India who form the majority ot the popu- 
lation being the greatest sufferers, what 
kx kx^ k<x xwaA'x \ka 
servants (particulary the higher and highest 
servants) comfortable at the expen«e ol the 
people Government servants in India form 
a very small percentage of the population 
But we do not mention this fact to argue 
that, because tbey are a minority, therefore 
their needs are not to be attended to. What 
we say is that the needs and suffernigs of 
the majority should be attended to at least 
as much ns those of a Binall and comparative- 
ly more comfortable minority But whereas 
Government lias increased the emoluments 
of its seivxnt*, fur from t iking steps to 
mcic ise the productive powers and incomes 
of the people at the same time, it has not 
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liven appointed a commission to investigate 
the question o£ their incomes and expenses. 
Middle class unemployment in Bengal has 
no doubt been discussed in an academic 
manner But what has been the outcome ? 

Not content with the increments which 
they have already got, the civilians have 
been clamouring for still higher salaries and 
other privileges So without enquiring even 
now by means of a Commis«ion whether 
the people can afford to pay them more. 
Government has hnrled at our heads an 
expensive Commission to report that more 
money ought to be paid to the philanthropic 
bureaucrats And the advocates of the army 
services have already raised their voice of 
protest against giving away everything to 
the civilians, leaving nothing of the quarry 
for the military ! 

Official and pro oibcial estimates of 
the average income per head of the 
people of India do not generally put it 
at higher figures than Bs GO, 60, 7j, or at 
the most Its 100 per annum— all of which 
Indian statisticians consider to be greatlj 
exaggerated As these figures are only an 
average, there are incomes both above and 
below these figures Ihe people of India 
being for the most part poor, there are 
hundreds of millions whose income is below 
the average, and there arc large numbers 
haying no income at all On the other hand 
what are the facts regarding the incomes 
of the Government servants * l’eons, postal 
runners, and police constables form the 
lowest class of Government servants But 
even the} have a higher income than the 
average income per head of the people of 
India Therefore, it can never be 'aid that 
the lnghlj paid civilians have been more 
ilaru 1 ilnf Aknr Ahr pwnnb* Andm -vi' gwnftnv 1 
But all the thought of the Government is for 
these high!} paid imperials — who have been 
hit only ns regards their sav mgs. The} are 
not famished, ragged, disease ridden, and 
ptgstjtd, ns most of our people are But, 
we repeat, Government is more anxious to 
fatten the fat than to feed the hungrj, leati 
and ragged populace. 

borne high salaries m England are higher 
than the salaries attached to the corres- 
ponding ofiu.es m India But these are few 
Most of the 'alines even in wealthy England 
are rot as high as the corresponding ones 
in India But even if silanes la England 


were generally higher than here, the com- 
parison would not go against us , because 
the average income per head of the people 
of England is at least ten times oar average 
income IE a table were prepared showing 
the average income per head of the people ot 
different civilised countries and the average 
salaries paid there to the different services, 
it would be found that India has to pa} far 
higher salaries in proportion to the peoples* 
income than in any other country But it is 
not merelv i ropurtionatel j that Indian higher 
salaries are very high they are ailuaXhj 
higher than in such rich countries as France, 
USA, etc Let some member of the Indian 
Legislature ask that a table like that suggest- 
ed above be prepared officially and laid on 
the table 

Our basis of comparison ought reall} to be 
the incomes and salaries in Japan, the Asiatic 
countrj which has educated and modernised 
itself and made itself efficient within our 
life time , — because we, too are Asiatics, 
and stand in dire need of educating and 
vitalising ourselves as speedily as practicable 
Ihe cost of living and the income per head 
in Japan is higher than in India But 
salaries there, instead of being higher, are far 
lower than, in India 1 he prime minister gets 
the highest »alar\ in Japan, and that is only 
Its 1 )00 per mensem The other 
ministers get a thousand rupees each 
monthly Ollier ilaries are even lower still. 
It Japan has managed to become educated, 
strong, prospeious — a hrst class power, 
under the guidance of and served by men 
getting these moderate salaries, it is not 
impossible for Iudia to become regenerated 
without pa}ing far higher salaries to her 
officials 

A F And uvr puvVsud sur J«“ Jifi* a- rfilmir, tnmr- 
lv we ought to be able to find in India a 
safhetent number of able men willing to 
serve the country on salaries equal to, if not 
lower than those paid in Japan As lor 
foreign officials coming from Great Britain 
and Ireland, they ought to be paid 25 per 
cent more than Indian officials of the cor- 
responding service, rank and grade — i ru- 
utl it that i In Itau* I nit tit pt iru it, 
it femur- ir hi t mi I hur no lyjorriyi, „/* 
«« «i f ■> eni toy Britishers profess that 
Britain went to vTar for »r rH freedom and 
for making democr in *afe throughout the 
irorff That India 13 not outside this world 
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js clear from the fact that India had to 
send to the war more than a million men and 
make a “free gift” of 350 crores or rupees 
in addition to whather princes gave In the 
name of this freedom and democrats), then, 
we ought to havo the freedom to determine 
liow man) high public servants of what class 
we are to have from outside our countr) 
and at what salaries To dictate that 
only a few of the high officials — a small 
percentage, are to be Indians and the 
rest to be Britislurs and to demand that 
the salaries are also to be very bigb, do 
not look like democrity but like another 
word beginning w ith “d”. 

It may be said that Indi ins arc untit to 
be in the controlling positions, mid in post* 
turns winch require the power of imtintiie 
It is usual for Indian politicians to say in 
reply that Indians have generall) acquitted 
themselves well in till offices which they 
have been given the opnoctumt) to fill 
But the British reply would be — “lhe very 
fact that jou depend upon others to ynt 
>ou oppoitufnties-that )ou cannot crtaU 
your own opportunities, shows jour unfit 
ness” The only effective rejoinder to this 
reply would have been a successful revolts 
tion, such, for instance, ns that aimed at by 
Mahatma Gandhi I or this the country was 
and is not yet read) Moreover, the pages 
of a newspaper being fit only for intellectual 
warfare, the question of any kind of force 
ought not to be brought forward on either 
side as an argument 

lb may be assumed that for certain 
classes of work India would for some time 
to come require the services of some qualified 
foreigners, as Japan did, and still does to a 
lesser extent than formerly Indians are 
not so foolish as not to requisition the ser- 
vices of foreigners simply because they are 
foreigners, even when Indians fit for parti 
cular kinds of work are not available In 
many concerns and kinds of work, in winch 
Indians were not under any obligation to 
employ foreigners, they have employed 
them because fit Indians were not available 
Therefoie, it is a baseless fear that if Indians 
got the power of employing or not emploj- 
ing foreigners, they would forthwith vote 
for not employing any Still less is thete 
the likelihood of their voting for cashiering 
the present foreign incumbents of offices 
Indians understand and observe the sanctity 
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of contracts Moreover, the freedom to 
choose officers in future maj bo given with 
the safeguard that the presont incumbents 
are not to be interfered with exempt for 
proved dishonest), incompetence, otc 

The current cant is that England is de- 
termined to give to India the services of her 
most efficient mon — and these e/hcient men 
cannot bo had except for a certain high 
price What is the value of this ofhciencj 
to u-f when nfter well nigh two centuries 
of the British connection, India remains, 
among unbred countries, the most illiterate, 
the poorest, the most disease ridden, the 
vveikestund (inofficial opinion) (lie least 
fit for Belf-go\i rnmi nt 9 Let us, however, 
assume that tin so British men are verj 
efficient ns they undoubtedly are — for help- 
ing British exploiters, for tax gathering, 
for keeping the people unfit for self-rule 
and for “preserving law and order* ( what- 
ever that may mean ) Making that as- 
sumption, what proof is there that equally 
efficient Britishers cannot be had for less 
pay ? It is strange that when the number 
of unemplojed in England runs into seven 
figures, Englishmen, it is alleged, cannot be 
had to do ordinary district work unless 
extravagant salaries are paid If the system 
of choosing men bo changed, so that the 
choice may be made from a wider field, we 
are perfectly sure that equally good ad- 
ministrators may bo had for smaller salaries 
It may be that these latter would not have 
as much bookish education as the present- 
day civilians bub that would not make any 
essential difference Even as regards bookish 
education or culture, English and other 
foreign Christian missionaries are at least as 
cultured ub the civilians and many mission- 
aries are efficient administrators, too These 
missionaries lead healthy and useful lives 
and do hard work on far smaller salaries 
than the civilians The civil service competi 
tive examination is no test of administrative 
capacity It is when actually in charge of 
affairs that a civilian is found to possess or 
not to possess administrative ability — and 
those who are found capable were not horn 
with capacity, they had to acquire it 

The present-day civilians are not greater 
administrators than Britain's empire builders 
like Clive, Hastings, Malcolm, etc , (we leave 
aside the question of moral character) hat 
ed ication lnd Clive, Hastings and others ? It 
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13 sheer non»en«e to s^} that unless an Eng- 
lishman can pass a cetiatn kind of competitive, 
test, mainly bookish, lie would not be fit to 
hare charge of districts, dm«ions, or portfolios 
in secretariats So let ns tlx the salaries 
according to onr capacity to pay, solvency 
being the first consideration of Mate, and let 
ns, if we most have bnglishroen, have the 
best among the million and a half or so 
English unemployed as oar district officers, 
etc It is not a joke It is men like these 
failures m England who acquired and Lmlt 
np and managed the attain of 1 ngland s 
empire in India before the days of the Com 
petitionwallah or even of Ilailybnry men 
Their successors cannot speak contemp 
tuously of them as mere rittraff 

And why m the name of 'world* freedom 
and *world' democracy must onr field of choice 
be confined to Britain nnd Ireland ? Suppos- 
ing Wv are an inferior race because we are 
not independent and therefore we are unfit 
to manage onr own affairs, the British are 
not the only independent and therefore supe- 
rior race Leaving aside other independent 
peoples, let ns mention only some of the victo 
rions belligerents in the big war Ihe French, 
the Americans, the Italians, the Japanese 
we te victorious and are independent If India 
can get efficient administrators, for salaries 
which she can pay, from France, America, 
Italy or Japan, why should she be prevented 
from doing so * Supposing some mysterious 
and inexplicable taint of inferiority attaches 
to Japan because of her being sitnated in 
Asia and ontside the pale of Christendom, no 
such disqualification exists in the case of the 
other three countries Occasionally in some 
department the British Government in India 
has employed French, German, American and 
Scandinavian expert* Why notallow the 
«ame freedom of choice to the Indian people 
va obtaining the experts they require ? 

In importin ' men, why should we not 
have the right to adopt the principles of free 
trade, or of protection, or of imperial prefer- 
ence, a« occasion and our needs require ? 

Here one can imagine the Britisher inter- 
posing — ‘ But it is we who have conquered the 
Indians and are their masters fit) should 
we allow others to carry the white man’s 
burden of the booty here That, no donbt, is 
the bed rock of fact So the Indian also may 
be allowed to state another fact It is not the 
present-day University bred Competition 


wallah who has “conquered’* it* Britishers 
of a different class and kind, with different 
np bringing, obtained possession of India and 
got the better of Indians by various means, in 
some previous centuries People once beaten 
on the battle field or m the game of diplo- 
macy, are not necessarily to be considered 
beaten forever and treated as such People 
who were once victorious are not to consider 
themselves victorious for ever and behave as 
such Are Ihe descendants of world cham- 
pions boxing, wrestling, etc , considered 
champions in each succeeding generation f If 
it bad been the fact that Indians of the 
present generation had started a war of inde- 
pendence and bad been beaten by university- 
bred Britishers of the present generation, 
the argument from “conquest 1 ’ would have 
had some brutal cogency Still, if the argu- 
ment from conquest be trotted out in the last 
resort, the Indians aho on their part may not 
he wrong in concluding that if the unedu- 
cated or half educated British failures in 
their home country of previous generations 
were able enough to “conquer” and build up 
the empire of India, the present day unem- 
ployed millions of Britishers, possessed of 
the same sort of education or no education, 
may lie able to provide fit successors for 
the empire builders of yore and these 
men would not be so costly as the competi 
tton wallahs 

Fngland may be bent upon giving us the 
best and costliest of her sons But we 
cannot afford to entertain them Let us be 
content with third rate men who cannot 
find work in England and would accept 
jobs out here on our terms , and let us, 
with the help of the saving thus effected 
try to improve and extend our education, 
sanitation, agncoltnre and other industries, 
onr commerce and shipping — things to 
vtV.wb. the very costly sopor efficient best 
sons of England have paid very inade- 
quate attention in the excess of their zeal 
for efficiency and exploitation 

It has been argned that tfe increments 
demanded do not amount to much But 
it is these so called inconsiderable amounts 
which have gradually in the aggregate 
become intolerable burdens, and what 
is more significant, it is much smaller 
sums than the'e which have been 
repeatedly refused for the promotion 
of education, ion, etc , the consequence 
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being our lamentable lllitejito, msimUrj, 
disease ridden, half-starved, semi nude, ill- 
lionsed condition As we are not solvent, 
ns tliero have been repeatod deficits, not a 
rupee should be added to the salaries of tin 
high, higher and highest officials 

Hie complaint of these men is not nipri 1} 
that they are made qnatol} paid 1 he} do 
not want to be controlled or cnticisi d b} or 
do the bidding of Indians Indian Ministers, 
Indian legislators, Indian journalists, Indian 
public men, are a thorn on tlitir side But 
this is the } ear 1924 1 he decade which is 

just over has seen man} tings and emperors, 
tsars, kaisers and sultans, disappear from 
the stage It is no use, for lesser autoernts, 
to give themselves the airs of tsarlings, 
kaiserlings and sultanochs If the 'Reforms” 
are not to be a gr< ater sham than the) are, 
Indian Ministers must base more power, 
full power, not less power, over nil employes 
in the transferred departments, and all 
departments must be made over to the 
Ministers Legislative bodies must base 
the power to vote or not vote each and every 
item in the imperial and provincial budgets 
The liberty of the press and of free assem- 
blage and publio speaking must be increased, 
not diminished All these are required in 
the interests of “world” freedom and safe- 
guarding “world* democracj And it tra\ 
be added - this is the only means of keeping 
the bogey of Bolshevism at a safe distance 

The World Must Cliooso 

On the 23rd of December 1923, the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore opened the ceremony 
stf Zfcb rtf J'avs* swJJi n text tfrrvio Alw* 
Upanuadi He then Bpoke on the suicidal 
policy followed by the power mad nations of 
to day, for about an hour, which passed all 
too quickly under the magic of lus wonder 
ful eloquence They have, said the Poet, 
completely lost the outlook on life which 
for ever keeps in view the divinity of Man and 
the sacred ideal of spiritual progress They 

* On the 7th of Paus tl o 9th month in tl e 
Bengali year Mai arsi Dehendranath Tagore, 
one of the greatest personalities of 19th ccntnr) 
Bengal a leader of the Brahmo Sam a] mo\e 
ment founder of Santimketan and f ither of tl 0 
Poet, Rabmdranatl Tagore nas initiated into 
Bralimoism 


are so dangerousl} ongrosseil in the acqui- 
sition of material wealth that their heart 
refuses to respond to the call, 

' ftiTjwnw ytff’ 

“Listen, nil }e, the children of the 
Immortal!" Material greediness has so 
perverted Man’s vision that he can no longor 
m*i the divine end which lias drawn Humanity 
since the dawn of creation, along thorn} and 
painful vvaj s, towards realisation of this lm- 
mortalit} lias Mankind groped in the dark 
for the Ideal and suffered mutely through 
its long liistor}, only to plunge headlong 
into cruil and utter annihilation v V ill men 
forgot that tliuy are the children of the 
Immortal in thur morbid greed for commo- 
dities? Is lb worth it to rido in motor cars 
when the} rush madly towards destruction? 
But this is what the West is doing And 
India, where the sago called out in a voico 
of thunder, 

“Listen, all ye, aro the children of the 
Immortal’ , 

will this India forget her heritage 
mid the Ideals which alio voiced before 
the world and sacrifice her spirit to 
the glvmour of ephemeral possessions ? The 
time has come when India, the land of 
Ideals, must shake off cheap temptation and 
weak imitation and once more voice the 
call, 

“come one, come all and join with fresh 
hope in the heart, in the search for Immor- 
tality It 19 towards poor unarmed India 
that a veiry and wounded world is looking 
for help Will not India rise to the occa 
Sion 9 AC 

The Pato of Western Civilization 

In the west great minds are worrying 
over this problem Men like Holland, Inge, 
Mails and Spongier me making forecasts 
of wlmt is coming But the mediocre and 
tlie lowly are not free from this gripping 
anxtetj The future of 'Western civilization 
is a problem which defies man made geo 
graphy and social classification It is a vital 
problem which touches all nations and all 
classes 

Western civilization shows acute symptoms 
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of deadly diseases It believes m a false 
philosophy of life and condact and refuses, 
like a lunatic, to listen to reason 

“I have a white skm , I like it , there- 
fore I am superior ” 

“ I want what belongs to others I //uni 
it will make tn<* happy to possess it If others 
suiter, 3 can’t help it It is straggle lor 
existence, a thing found in the animal and 
vegetable life, and as such an ideal thing 
Are we not the h<?«( animals * So why should 
we not straggle most and fiercest ’ ' 

“ I feel I am superior Moreover I am 
strong and I do not understand that weak 
man's language and manners lie must be 
a savage , because I think lam not one IIow 
could I be ? Look at my costly furs, cars, 
carpet and the fine weapons I possess lie 
can kill only 2 at a time, I can kill 2000 , 
therefore I must be a thousand times more 
civilized than he is ” 

“I have promised to give some one else 
some land in Africa Of coarse, I have no 
land in Africa now, but I must soon haTe 
some For otherwise I shall have to break 
my promi«e, which is immoral * 

“I sent a good man to a remote country 
to teach good things The foolish strangers 
did not believe him, thought he was a nni 
sauce and kicked him out 1 Fancy kicking a 
good man like that 1 I mast go and teach 
the fools a lesson or soon the world will 
forget to respect goodness * 

Such are the thoughts that burden the 
so-called whiteman’s soul The white thinker 
knows where the danger lies Let us hope 
that he will jet bring his brethren round 
and make them see tbB Truth 

A C 


The Arms Act 

11 e are glad to note that The Statesman 
has written something quite sensible regard- 
ing the present state of the Arms Act 

“A feature of the dacoities and hold ops which 
are becoming so numerous in Bengal in these 
days is that every gang of dacoits seems to be 
possessed of one or two revolvers at least In 
the hold up at Chittagong jost reported four men 
were concerned and were all armed with wvolv 
era It was saggeste 1 some years ago that a 
police conference to be attended by experts from 
all the provinces shonld be held to investigate 
the illicit trale id arms in India and to propose 


measures for putting an end to it All that has 
been done, however, is to issue a series of compli- 
cated rules as to the possession of arms and 
ammunition by respectable people of the class 
that takes out licences, and the police spend 
much time and labour in seeing that these rules 
are ob-orved In the meanwhile the bad charac 
ters, who have no intention of buying licenses, 
seem to bo able to possess themselves of as many 
arms and as ranch ammunition as they desire 1 

Of course, The Statesman may yet develop 
the theme bj giving n characteristic defini- 
tion of respectability and escape mediocrity 
m opinion 

The Arms regulations are, it seems, for 
the benefit of the lawless But so long as 
the efficiency of the Police is measured by 
its quantity and the pay of high officials, can 
we expect anything better * 

A C 

Svapna Vasavadatta in English 

Me invite to draw the attention of the 
public to the latest Fuglish translation of 
tasavadatta by Dr V S Snktbankar 
(Oxford University Press, 1023 Leaving 
aside the problem of chronology and authen- 
ticity of the play ascribed to Bhasa, we 
maiotaio that Svapnavasavadatta would 
occupy a permanent place amidst the chefs- 
d'asvres of Sanskrit drama Dr Snktbankar 
is one of that rnre group of Indologists who 
have combined with a passion for occidental 
method a mastery of the indigenous tecbmqrae 
of Sanskrit grammar Hence his translation 
of Bhasa’s masterpiece is at once transparent 
and suggestive, useful for the general reader 
and illuminating from the point of view of 
textual elucidation We congratulate the 
author on presenting us with a volume which 
serves as a model for scientific translation 
and popularisation of oriental texts 

K D N 


Indians m Kenya. 

A very dear and valaed friend who has 
now reached old age has recently written to 
me a letter from Oxford, from which I would 
like to quote the following passage about 
Kenya — 

“ I have jnst been reading your article in 
•The Fust and the West on the Indians m Kenya* 
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and I am full of indignation at the treatment o! 
them and also of our African brothers and Bisters, 
Which you describe It seems so strange, even 
from the secular point of view, that people 
should be blind to tl e facts of human nature and 
to the utter rottenness of tlie policy of sheer 
oppression and repression and suppression wl icli 
has always borne bucIi bitter fruit That dread 
ful ‘fingermark law’, which yon mention, and 
‘poll tax’ aie horrible to my own mind with regard 
to the native Africans and tLe conduct toward 
the Indians is simply inexcusable I hope the day 
will soon come, when the intellectual superiority, 
in many ways, of the Indians over the Europeans 
will be made so clear, that the Europeans viust 
respect them as their superiors on many points, 
as they nndoubtedly are It always seems to 
me that, from the little I have Been and known 
of Indians, a natural dignity is one of thoir 
chief characteristics and a quietness which only 
comes from meditation 

“1\ lien I saw the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore 
I felt as if I was being received at Court by a 
king Only lust before we left Oxford for our 
holiday last July, an Indian lady enmo with an 
English friend ard I bad the same feeling of 
respect and admiration for this Indian lady 
Surely it is only a matter of time, and wo shall 
be forced* if wo refuse to open our eyes willingly, 
to seo and understand the equal ty of God 8 
children and the oneness of all humanity 

“Your description of the Sikh on the steamer 
on Lake Victoria kyanza with bis wife and 
child, and yon being blamed by tbo I uropean 
passengers for taking bis littlo boy in your nrniSt 
made mo feci quite ill with disgust I ho\c seen 
a picture of out Divine Lord Jesus Christ, blessing 
littlo children One little child who was folded 
tn Christ’s arms, nearer than nnj otl er, wns an 
African in appearance, and it 6ecmed to mo very 
beautiful that tbo African child should bo 
nearest and closest of all 

“ Hut one must remember that much of tins 
bad feeling is duo to custom, which is inherited 
custom I can remember when I was quito 
}9ung bow, in the very kindest and best families 
in 1 ngland, servants were not regarded as 
worthy of such consideration ns wo nro learning 
wo mu ft giro them now, — or clso do wit) out 
thorn * It distresses me so much, now that I am 
old, that 1 ran do nothing practical to 1 elp 
except to ask out hero those who Indong to other 
races in the ono human f irmly and get to 
know them inlmlimlly as frien Is and wlatis 
best of all. I ran tako tl o 1 no mil thought of 
onr In ban ami African broti era mil sisters nnl 
ask tl e Ilmno "Ma*Ur to mo my tiny wortl less 
prayer fir tl cm transforming it in 1 is own 
ctimil mvrit co of love an 1 making it perfect 
* Don't you 1 opo that ^ Augustine xr*4 


really an African f I feel ashamed at times 
at being able to do so very little, but prayer 
does beeome more absorbing, thank God , and 
it seems the very best way m which I can serve 
others I wish we could imve a few, on whoso 
hearts this burden lias fallen, to join together to 
pray for Kenya, especially for the settlers, at a 
certain time. It is m this way, perhaps, that the 
burden may bo removed, and love may como in, 
where bitterness now prevails * 

On board this ship, on which I nm now 
journeying back to England, at Grst it seemed 
that there would be nothing hut coldness 
and suspicion from my own countrymen who 
knew my name lint, little by little, I have 
found out how many are thinking far more 
deeply than would appear, upon the surface, 
and how the present state oE England, with 
financial disaster staring her statesmen in 
the face, has opened their eyes One 
passenger has been telling me of his delight 
in Indian pictures, how eagerly he looks 
forward to ‘Uupain*, which he takes in regu- 
larly Another told me with great frankness, 
that while he believed that the work which 
the British had done* in India had been a 
great work, he believed also that it lmd now 
come to an end and only harm would be 
done by its continuance beyond the appoint- 
ed tune The one great question, lie felt, 
was how to leave India to rule herself with 
the greatest possible speed that would avoid 
disastor Ilia sincerity moved me very muoh 
indeed When hearts become depressed, it 
is good to romerober that there are countless 
who are unknown, but whose longings and 
prayers for a bettor and a nobler world nre 
known to God lie uses them each one for 
fulfilment of Ills purpose 

C. F. A 

Opium in India 

Tlie scandal of the opium manufacture 
in India, for internal consumption ( which 
brings in a revenue to tlie Government of 
India of probably not less than two to three 
million pounds sterling • ach year, — the exact 
figure is not shown in tbo excise tobks ) is 
everv day growing greati r mid greater At 
tbo Hague Convention on opium many years 
ago, tbo British Government on behalf of 
India signed the following document 

lie article# of (ho ptvr^nt C nr<*iiti n, « f 
n<--ltr f\i t j lltt Ilrtfanntc j't O i 
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shall apply to the Government of British India, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Honkong and 
II « Hm in,, in every respect in the sane way as 
they shall apply to the United King lom and 
Ireland." 

These articles hive been notified long 
since, and m accordance with them the United 
Kingdom and Ireland have now in force a 
‘Dangerous Drugs Act x by which the people 
of those dominions are bound. No one is 
allowed to purchase opium except under a 
medical certificate In this way, the opium 
drug m Great Britain and Ireland has been 
rendered practically harmless It is used only 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes 
But m British India, we have been told 
again and again that no 'Dangerous Drugs 
Act’ will be passed If we ash the reason, 
we are farther told that the Government’s 
policy of excise is so regulated that it brmg9 
with it ‘the maximum of revenue with the 
minimum of consumption ” If we are Btill 
further inquisitive and ash the question, 
why the sale of opium cannot be stopped 
altogether, we are told that to do so would 
inflict great injury on the people For 
Indians are so highly educated in the u9e 
of opium that they do not take it in il 
legitimate quantities Besides, they do not 
smoke opium, as the Chinese do, which is 
vicious • they only eat optum m small 
quantities, which is practically harmless 
If it is pointed out, that nil the leading 
medical experts and specialists of the world 
have now come to the conclusion, that opium 
eating is mart harmful than opium smoking, 
(because eating optum attacks immediately 
all the organs of digestion and poisons them, 
while opium smoking chiefly poisons the 
lungs), the answer is given, that the doses 
taken in India are so minute that there is 
no harm done 

Then the enquirer points to the case of 
Assam The following extract is taken 
from the Cilcatta newspaper, called ‘Capital’ 
It is written by the Assam Correspondent — 

“Since 1*103, the consumption of opium as a 
drug has been stea hly increasing id Assam 
Though the pneo is much higher now the 
Victims pay the price freely at the cost of comfort 
and bare necessities of life They are fully 
aware that they are in the grip of a most deadly 
poison from which they cannot get free e»en 
if they Wish to do so But they would weliotno 
any mea urc that wcnll at ks.t get tleir 


children free from it There is no meanness, no 
humiliation, which a needy opium eater will 
refuse to stoop to, in order to get a dose of the 
drag ” 

As soon as eveT the new Councils came 
into force, one of the first steps among the 
new non official members was to urge the 
complete prohibition of the sale of opium in 
Assam, except under medical certificate. 
What has been actually promised, as far a? 
I can gather, is that the amounts offered for 
sale shall be decreased by 10 per cent each 
year. The Govern men t appears to be de- 
termined to get the last pice of profit from 
it right up to the end 

C F. A 


The Example of Assam 
Assam baa at least set an example, which 
other provinces ought to follow at once, in the 
d fferent legislator* s It may be, that this 
will be the quickest way of getting rid of 
an intolerable evil, and it should by no 
oieans be neglected But meanwhile, is 
not the Government of India itself to be 
brought to book for a pledge given to tbe 
Hague Convention, which has been hitherto 
flagrantly unfulfilled * For there is no 
good and valid reason why, years ago, a 
Dangerous Drugs Act should not have been 
passed in India, exactly of the same des- 
cription as that which has heen passed for 
Great Britain and Ireland, and equivalent to 
those which have been statutory for many 
years past in Japan and the Philippines and 
in all the civilised countries of the west 
This would end the whole evil at once 

C. F A. 


A Dangerous Drags Act 
When at different meetings and com* 
mittees of the Leagne of Nations, the so called 
‘representatives’ of India have claimed ex* 
eruption fot India and obtained the sanction 
for the vague words ‘legitimate use’ of 
opium to be substituted for ‘medicinal and 
scientific use’, they have achieved their aim 
by a complete misrepresentation of the 
Indian situation Their argument has been 
(it was bToaght forward even by Air Sastn 
m 1°21) that the people of India are so 
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We are happy to tee that the Gosernor 
of Ilongkong realties that nltimatelj Opium 
as a source of Revenue most be abandoned 
We hope that the Governor of Xloogkong 
will lead the British statesmen to formulate 
a British Empire Opium Policy that within 
the coming Eve years — at the latest by the 
ypar 1030, there will be no Opiam Traffic in 
any part of the British Empire, if not the 
whole world, except for medicinal and scien 
tific purposes 

Taraknath Das 


Tho Carroncy Crisis in Germany 
Early in September, 1923, the English 
pound m Berlin was baying 200 million 
paper marks In London in the middle 
of November it could bay 33 billions (one 
billion 13 1003 milliards, and one milliard is 
100Q millions) The paper rnble of Sonet 
Russia had never experienced such depths of 
depreciation The downward tendency of 
the German mark does not seem } et to be 
arrested 

The currency situation in Germany has 
evidently run into confusion worse confound 
ed The excessive desire on the part of 
German merchants as well as citizens to 
provide themselves with foreign monies has 
led to this virtual annihilation of Germany's 
monetary system 

The Entente has taken advantage of the 
present panic in order to circulate a new 
currency m the occupied territories — the 
Rhine Ruhr This may turn out to be o 
financial preparedness for political separation 
Iiay, even the cities and provinces of the 
German federation itself have been anthoriz 
ed by the central government to issue their 
own monies which are to circulate within 
well-defined boundaries It is but in the 
natural cour«e of things that Bavaria has been 
studying for its own jurisdiction the scheme 
of a • verlhetlanditje* G->ll\ i e , money as 
constant measure of value in other words a 
stable money 

Theorists of currency ns well ns practical 
money politicians in Germany are naturally 
utilising tho crisis in order to adumbrate 
schemes of financial reform One plan 
seriously considers the establishment of a 
currency based on rye Another is discuss 
ing the advisability of withdrawing the entire 
paper mark from circulation v* 


to deprive the government Reichsbank of the 
power oier currency and establish a bank in 
gold notes nnder pm ate control 

fade these aad other schemes, with which 
German students are familiar in Pro' 
\\ agemann’s llljememe G Ulehre (Berlin, 
1923), are still inflnencmg the national ns 
well ns business * economics’, the government 
has decided to fortify the Reichsbank itself 
with enough capital and thus enable it to 
function more efficiently as the only organ 
of German currency lo help forward tho 
Reichsbank an extraordinary dictatorial 
commissar has been appointed lie has been 
confiscating all foreign monies existing in the 
hands of the people or rather buying them 
off at a reasonable price in 4 gold mark’ and 
hand them over to the Reichsbank 

In the mean time the so-called “gold 
mark” os an entity does not exist It is a 
legalized financial fiction,” if one may com 
the term indicating on paper a certain fixed 
relation such as existed between the pre war 
mark and the foreign currencies To givo 
this fiction some sort of a reality the govern 
ment has been compelled to improvise for tho 
time being a sort of German dollars” based 
on the loan in American dollars which has 
been subscribed to by the people towards 
the beginning of the jear German dollars, 
known as Dollars 1 atzawcei*ungcn'\ are in 
circulation in bills of f 1, 1,2, 5, and other 
denominations of American dollars The rate 
of $ dollar or 2 > cents being equivalent to 
goldmark 1 , 0 j pfennings the normal rate 
of 1913 determines the stable price of these 
Schat ante isnnyrn \\ hile in regard to nil 
foreign monies the ' German dollars”, or in 
other words the fictional ‘ goldmarhs”, are 
fixed, they are appreciating every day in 
relation with the paper marks just in propor- 
tion as the dollar, the pound, the Swiss franc 
or the Dutch gulden 

An tcertheslacmy * G ll seems at last to 
have been found And Germans instead of 
running ever} day in quest of foreign monies 
can buy, sell, invest or board m terras of a 
fixed currency of the German stamp But as 
the amount of these ‘ German dollars ’ or 
fictional “gold marks ’ is limited by that of 
the loan, there is a limit to the extent to 
which these, while functioning as standard 
of valao, can also be employed as a medium 
of exchange 

I mail}, on T v ember a 
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Benteiibaiik has been established enjoying 
a credit of 900 million goldmarks offered by 
real estate and financial groups On th$ 
strength of this credit the bank is issuing 
“renten mark* in order to replace papers 
mark as much as possible The Reichsbanh 
has thus been relieved of the necessity of 
always having recourse to the printing press 
A. great amount of paper money has already 
been withdrawn from circulation, and a part, 
30 per cent , of wages and salaries is being 
paid to each working man and official ui 
rentenmark The value of 1 rentenmark has 
been fixed to be equivalent to 1 billion paper 
mark 

The character of paper mark as the only 
“legal tender’ is however still being enforced 
bj the strictest legal, i e , ultimately police 
sanction Consequently the monetary problem 
of Germany continues to be as difficult and 
critical as before The efforts to discover ii 
standard and measure of value such as cati 
at the same time serve as a medium of 
exchange for circulation on a countrj wide 
scale and finally also on the international 
credit market, will constitute the currency 
question of the German governments fo r 
some time to come 

3 Dec , 1923 Be\oy Komar Sarka!* 


India's Ultimata Master 
27 c Fnglishnan of December 3, 192J{ f 
published an appreciation of Lord L) tton's 
pronouncements on the occasion of the 
Sot Andrew's Dinner, organised by the 
Scotchmen of Calcutta The Engli*hnnn 
was very glad on that occasion to notice how 
Viceroys and Governors were getting into 
the habit of making tmj oilanl j ronouneemenl>r 
on ceremonial occasions such ns the above 
dinner The important pronouncements made 
on the particular occasion were three in num 
her 1 On tlve Ilowrah Bridge, 2 On the Sn 
rnjyn part}, and 3 On a small part} in 
Bengal which, it was alleged, hope to 
realise their political ideals by means of the 
Pistol and the Bomb 

I ot us assume, with The / ighshtian, thiit 
[Europeans, and particularly Scotchmen, 
remain fit to receive important pronounce- 
ments while edebrahng annual dinners, and 
examine l^ord 1 j tton’s idt al of fit subjicts and 
their relative importance 


Lord Lytton, m his own words, made 
clear his object in coming to India He said 

* My sympathy with the political aspirations 
of the Indian people is perfectly well known to 
all those who are honest enough to read my 
speeches in the spirit in which they am 
delivered, an3 if I aid not desire to see the 
country advance as rapidly ns possible along tin? 
road to self government, I should not have come 
to India 

We shall not discuss the question of the 
honesty of those who may not catch 
the spirit of ills Excellency’s speeches, 
nor the ethics of going to other lands 
as Governors without certain well defined 
objects We quote His .Excellency only to 
make it known to those who never read 
Lord Lytton’s speeches without infringing 
the laws of honest), that the Governor 
of Bengal desired to sec the country advance 
as rapidly as possible along the road to 
self government Tim being his outlook, we 
may say something ngatnst Ins method of 
attaching importance to subjects 

We presnmo that His Excellency ac 
knowledges that self-government and pro- 
gress demand certain qualities in the people 
Some of these, m our opinion, are Knowledge, 
Health, Hope and Prosperity We shall neg- 
lect the Howrah Bridge, as, though it has a, 
bearing on transport and exploitation, it has 
nono on self government But is it His Excel 
lency’s opinion tliat in the scliemo of Bengal's 
progress ( political and necessaril) economic ) 
the entrance of the Extremists into the absurd 
Councils and crushing out a i ery small 
and idiotio party of decadent believers in 
violence occiip) the most important place ? 
Does not His Excellency fear that the con- 
version of non tio? nt non co operators to a 
semi acceptance of the British Political PIulo- 
aoph) of Parliamentary Co operation nrn) 
probabl) lead to their complete acceptance of 
that British I'hilosopli) of Political Condnct ? 
Is it not truo that the British sometimes 
realised their political ideals by means of 
weapons ofti n inoro destructive than simple 
Pistols and Bombs ? Did not England con- 
tinue a now political era of violent Parlia- 
mentary co operation b) doing sonu thing 
aery unpleasant to royalt) ? Halt not the 
British iisid violence whenever it was useful 
from their point of view? Then wh) this 
rejoicing at what may leal to n stato of 
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affairs which Ilia Excellency evidently does 
not admire 9 

The Swarajya party believes in destroying 
the Councils Destruction is always associated 
with violence, physical or non physical 
Therefore it may be fairly presumed that 
the Swaraj} a party has began to believe 
in a sort of violent Parliamentary co 
operation , - it has given up non nolent non 
Parham nlarj non eo o) eration ' \\ e think, 
as Britishers believe that they have achieved 
success by violent Parliamentary co operation, 
their statesmen ought, in order to keep their 
hold on India, to encourage in ns a belief in 
the un British method of non violent non 
Parliamentary non-co operation because 
whntever is British spells, to Britishers sue 
cess , and whateier is un British, spells fad 
uro So no British statesman ought to re 
joice that an} section of believers in non 
violent non Parliamentary non co operation 
have been partially converted to the cult of 
nolent Parliamentary co operation 

Then we find Lord Lytton interpreting 
the sentiments of the People nnd saying that 
they (the people of Bengal) have had enough 
of revolutionar} crime lhe people of Bengal 
have had enough of many other things 
including crimes of not a reuhttionary but of 
a htghl} stable and institutional natnre Of 
att \\ e things of which Bengalis have had 
enough, nre revolutionary crimes the roost 
important or the roost destructive ? Why 
did not His Excellency give the place of 
honour to Malaria, ‘Malnutrition, Ignorance 
Poverty, Disease Maladministration and 
the thousand and other things which have 
made the life of Bengal one continuous 
agony ? 

Small foolish parties which believe in the 
Pistol and the Bomb are not peculiar to 
Bengal The} are found even in civilised 
Britain But the British Prime Minister does 
not consider it worth his while to refer 
at length to them at the Lord Mayor a 
Banquet It does not pay him with 
ecstatic leaders in newspapers, to “aflirm his 
determination to crush re volntionary violence’ 
with a frenz ed relentlessness It does not 
piy him to plar up to the sentiments of a 
powerful community of snobs and braggarts 
who believe that a fat purse and a 
degenerate meutahtj ultimahlj *m« Perhaps 
such a community does not rule m Britain 

After welcoming the Governor of Bengal’s 


courage in making the ‘important pronounce 
ments’, The Lngltskman threatens Mr 0 It 
Das’s party that if they really try to break 
up the Councils, there are “the Government 
of India Act and the other constitutional 
documents which form India s charter ’’ 

4 The=e safeguards can and will be enforced 
by India s ultimate master — if it mast be so — the 
British House of Commons and the British 
People 

If only the real Ultimate Master could 
laugh and laugh loudly enough for some 
people 1 A C 


A Hindu “Sanatamst” Questionnaire 

lhe banMana Dharmojjivmi Sabhi of 
Ramaghat, Benares has drawn up the follow 
mg questionnaire — 

1 What makes a Hindu ? 

2 What are the sources of the authority of 
Dharma * Reason Scripture or both 9 

3 \\ I at is the principle of the mterpreta 
tion of scriptural texts ^ How far are the 
historical interpretations of Western writers m 
conformity with the traditional Mimamsa rules ? 

4 Do acts of Dharma have only nnseen 
results or not 9 

d Are tl ese rules relative to classes of 
individuals ■* Is there such ft throg as 
Adbikarabheda 

0 May we alter rules of Dharma to suit new 
situations 9 W ill they then lose their character 
of Dharma i e , will they be able to produce their 
unforeseen results 9 

7 D1 armagna samayah prainanam , ‘The 
verdict of tbeknower of Dharma »a the authority * 
Who is the Dharmagna ? Does he abide by the 
Sastras or improve on them by reinterpreting 
them or does he throw them overboard P 

8 Are there cases where these Dharmagnas 
have altered rules to meet new conditions of life? 
If so meat on instances of such alterations 
together with the reasons that led them to 
change the rules 

** What aro Apaddharmas ? 11 here are they 
available for a loption i 1\ hat exactly is the 
s guificance of Apad ? Is there a 1 st of Apad 
dhanuis mentioned sn the Sastras ? 

10 What is the significance of Sbuddhi P 
Do those purified by the ceremony come back to 
their ordinal status in the caste or are they to 
be kept separate ? What is tt e opinion of the 
Sastras on this question ? 

11 How far is it true to say that the 
present state of Hinduism is tho result of caste 
divisions ? Or, are there other causes ? 
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12 IVhat is the principle of the caste system 
— buth or character ? And what ideals did the 
founders have regarding it ? What was the 
effect of caste on the previous history ol Hindu 
ism ? Did it at any time make for the unity of 
Hinduism P If so, why is it not able to do so 
now P How do you account for the present 
state of the Hindu Community ? 

13 Regarding the questions of untonch 
ability, roform of marriage, foreign travel, 
Shnddhi, Vedic study for all, interdining, regala 
tion of diet, etc , are we to accept the scriptural 
views or to modify them to suit the new 
conditions P 

14 Were tho Jain and tho Buddhist 
communities incorporated into Hinduism at any 
time P If so, under what condttons P 

15 What was the nature of the reforms 
introduced by Ramanuja and Chaitanya ? Were 
those converted by them into Vaishnavism 
merged in the original Vaishnava fold or not ? 

16 In view of the presence of proselytising 
religions as Islam and Christianity, aud the now 
system of education and political aspirations 
what plans would you suggest to presorve the 
unity and strength of Hinduism ? 

“It is earnestly desired that all thought 
fnl men, who have reflected on the problem 
o£ Hindu social reform, will be good enough 
to send their answers” to these qnestions 
to Nyayacharya Rajeshwar Shastri, Dravid, 
who 19 the Assistant Secretary to the Sabh5 

Sir P C Ray’s “Message 
of Kliaddar ” 

In lus presidential address at the opening 
ceremony of the Khndi Exhibition atCocnnada, 
December 25, 1 923, Sir P C Ray very Tightly 
observed — 

“At the very start I mast express my 
annoyance at ono thing, and I am this time going 
to speak out, it i? at the lip homage that it has 
now become the fashion to pay to Kliaddar at 
tho neglect and apathy that is again growing 
on apace about Cl arka m particular, and silent, 
serious, solid, constructive work m general at 
the drowning of the musical hum of the spinning 
wheel, ui the moro uproarious din of the market 
place and polling booth Annoyance is not the 
proper word, — deep anguish creeps on my soul 
when I Gnd that our former, age long inertia 
and ltsUe«sness are minding us again , and that 
the splenlil inspiration and load that was gnen 
to the nation by our august lealcr, Mahatma 
Gandhi, is ebbing fast away ond gottmg lost 
in the morass of sporadic outbursts and fussy 
sensations I/ot mo make myself clear 1 haio 


no quarrel, not in the least, with sonsotiomsts 
and political dramatists Sensation and drama 
have their place and no mean placo m the 
moulding of public opinion and m the vitalisation 
of popular enthusmsms—but it becomes a disaster 
if these are allowed to engross our whole 
attention and tax all onr energies — if there is 
not tho solid background of real, unobtrusivo 
work done by and for tho rank and file of the 
people, then all those dramas ultimately degener 
ate into farce, to the infinite chagrin of tho 
patriot and tho merriment of tho enemy Theso 
remarks are being wrung out of me by the sight 
that tho country now presents — the paralysis 
of well nigh all our constructive work — tho 
endless wrangling about the pros and cons of 
Council entry that has been our favourite 
occupation for the last year and a half, as if that 
were the only thing that mattered — and Charka 
and Kliaddar and National Schools and untoucha 
bility and arbitration and village organisation, 
all relegated to the scrap heap, or at most, 
verbally mentioned in mock reverence and then 
brushed quietly aside IVUat a fall from 1921 P 
He dwelt thus on the importance of the 
universal adoption of the Cbarha 

* Of the various items of constructive work 
that lie before the nation, and on vvhtoh so 
much emphasis was latd by Mahatma Gandhi, 
the most important and the most urgent for 
the economic prosperity of tho people is tho 
universal adoption of tho Charka What method 
is there which is available to overybody, oven 
the poorest and tho weakest, and which may 
enable every one, man and woman alike, to add 
substantially to lus daily income p Such a mot hod 
can only consist in removing the indispensable 
wants winch overybody feels and which can bo 
accomplished by means within oven body’s re ich 
And wbnt other method is there which supplies 
all these desiderata excepting the homely Charka 
which even tho frailest women can use and oven 
the poorest can procure or manufacture and 
repair for themselves, and which would doublo 
tho nverago daily income of the Indian proletn 
nat, or if yon prefer reckoning in kind, would 
do away with tho peasants cloth bill nltogo 
therand also leave some margin behind p There 
is absolutely none other, in tho nature of things 
there can bo nono other, excepting agriculture, 
and agriculture does not exhaust all the energies 
and the time of the peasant At tho most 
generous calculation, it occupies him for not 
more than eight months, in some parts of tho 
country considerably less, an 1 the romamdor 
of the year is practically spont in idleness and 
wasted So much for tho men folk as for tho 
women folk practically throughout the jear they 
can devote some little timo to »ptnmng, winch 
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would more than sufhee to clothe the v. hole 
family for the year Even from the argnraenta 
tion point of view, this sounds convincing enough, 
bnt hero I can saj from personal experience 
daring the organisation of relief works in con 
nection with the Khulna famine anti the Ivorth 
Bengal floods that this is not mere theory bnt 
the barest practical trnth Hat! the ryot an 
alternative and supplementary means of live 
lihood to fall back upon, he would not Lave 
been at his wit s end for the failure of a 
Single season s crop And when n e hav e tried 
to introduce spinning by the supply of Charka 
and of cotton the poor peasants, men and women 
alike, I a\e simply looked upon it as a Godsend 
after observ tng the actual results 

In order to show that “the spinning wheel 
as not an innovation in India," bat that “it is 
on the contrary, perhaps the longest stand 
mg industry, next to agriculture, in India’s 
history,* that "not even a century ago, 
the spinning wheel was the rule, and not the 
exception, in every village household,* — Dr 
Ray gave some extracts from the statistical 
observations of Dr Francis Buchanan’s 
economic enquiries in Southern and Northern 
India conducted between lT^S and 1814 prov 
mg “how widespread tins industry was 
throughout the country, and how many hun 
dreds and thousands of our men, women and 
children worked at it — mostly in their leisure 
hours— each day and earned crores of 
rupees annually * 

Dr Ray also quoted the following words 
of Mahatma Gandbi * — 

‘ Some consider that I am putting back tho 
hands of the clock of progress by attempting 
to replace mill made cloth and mill spun yarn 
Now I am making no Bach attempt at all I have 
no quarrel with the mills My views are 
invariably simple India requires nearly 13 
arvls of cloth per heal p«.r year She produces 
believe less than half the amount. India 
gtvw itff cotton vie newfs Sfte evpotts 
several million bales of cotton to Japan and 
Lancasl ire and receives much of it bock in 
manufactured calico although she is cap vble of 
producing all the cloth an l all the yarn necessary 
for supply i ng her wants by hand weaving and 
hand spinning In lia needs to supplement her 
mam occupation agriculture, with s>me other 
employment Hand spinning is the only such 
employment foe millions It was the national 
employment a century ago It is nit tree to «ay 
that economic pressure and modern machinery 
destruved ham! spinning and handweaving The 
great in lustry was destroyed, or almost destroy 
ed bv extraordinary and immoral means adopted 

IS 


by the East India Coropiny Ibis national 
industry is capable of bein 0 revived by exertion 
and a chaDge in the national taste without 
damaging the mill industry If this employment 
Were revived, it woull prevent crores of rupees 
from being annually drained from the country 
and distribute the amount among lakhs of poor 
women in their own cottages 1 

Another passage which he repeated from 
the Mahatma's writings is given below 

“Do I want to put back the hand of the 
clock of progress ? Do I want to replace the 
Hulls by band spinning and band weaving P Do I 
Want to replace the rat In ay by the country cart 9 
Do I want to destroy machinery altogether P 
These questions have been asked by some 
journalists and public men My ansiv er is I 
would not weep over the disappearance ol 
machinery or consi ler it a calamity Bat I have 
Ho design upon machinery as such What I 
Want to do at tho present moment is to supple 
Hient the production of yarn and cloth through 
Our mills save the millions we send out of India 
and distribute them in our cottages IhisI 
cannot do unless an 1 until the nation is prepared 
to devote its leisure hours to hand spinning 

As regards competing with milt made 
goods Dr Ray observed — 

Really tins question of competition this 
economic bogey that is paraded by theorists we 
Ho not lOnteruplate If it comes to the com 
intrcialisatiou f selling in the market like any 
Other ommodity and buy mg by strange custo 
taers then I confess that there is very little 
Chance of competing in point of price with 
piece goods turned out m large quantities by 
Up to date machinery with its labour savin" 
devices W hat then do we mean 9 We mean this 
that spinning be taken up as an essentially 
domestic programme worked in every household 
Out of cotton grown in the cottage compound 
the thread woven into cloth by tl e family or by 
the neighbouring village weaver on the payment 
•St a cuminai remuneration, intended for the 
Use of tho family members themselves Jnst 
as kitchen work is undertaken in every household 
by the members of the family and eatAbles are 
hot lnlentel or purelased by cash payment 
from any huge hotel or restaurant in exactly 
V.rmlar a fashion shmll tl e clothing be provided 
for The question of sale sod purchase, pn-e 
hml competition would simply not "arise At 
the present moment when cotton cultivation 
has not yet been universally resorted to, the 
cotton of course will ha le to be purchased But 
even this sloull not be allowed to continue 
tho aim should be to plant cotton in every 
householder a grounds, and out of the product ofj._ ^ 
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those plants the family s clothing should be 
manufactured This should be the method of 
work prepare cloth, at leist ordinary everyday 
cloth, as you do j our food, as a household 
requirement , abolish it as a marl etable com 
modity, a subject of sale and barter The 
competition bogey would then vanish into 
thin air 

‘ Of conrse, if surplus yarn is turned out, and 
if cloth is woven out of that, naturally that will 
go to the market and people who want cloth will 
buy it There will not be any dearth of buyers, 
because tliere always will be people who have 
not gob the time or the leisure to prepare their 
cloth for themselves— -they may be engaged in 
more profitable occupations, in more arduous 
professions — they have no other alternative but 
to buy cloth 

Why then ask young men “who should be 
Btudymg at the University* to spin ’ Dr 
Ray’s answer is 

‘When a new movement is initiated, the 
intelligentsia must take it an beforo it can filter 
down to the masses The educated classes must 
set the fashion and the masses will not look 
upon the work as degrading and menial, and that 
is why in the- beginning of the movement, evory 
body, student and professional man alike, were 
asked to devote some part of their time to spin 
ning When we come to the question of a practical 
programme, however, it is easily understood that 
this message of GUarka is essentially a message 
for our peasants and workers, the teeming 
millions of India, who have got their leisure time 
to devote to this work And as I have pointed 
out already, this labour, which brings a profit 
that means a mere pittance to the favoured few, 
spoils to tl om the difference between semi starva 
tion and a full meal It is the salvation of the 
Indian proletariat 

John Stuart MlU, the great economist, 
said — 

'Tducation, habit and the cultivation of the 
sentiment will make a common man dig or ticrtlO 
for bis country as readily as fight for Ins 
country ’ 

The British Brime Minister Mr Baldwin 
recently said — 

‘Government proposes not only to keep men 
in rural districts, but to do something to prevent 
destruction of small but ancient industries 
throughout the countrysido, the industries of 
the JUacksmit! , the Wheel wright the Saddler 
and others 1 


Soiling tho Gold m the Currency 
Reserve 

This proposal has caused a sensation 
among people who are interested in Indian 
currency pioblems The ofhcial explanation 
is that it would be more paying to hold 
interest bearing bonds as reserve than specie 
But there is the vital question of soundness 
of the reserve Reserves are not held for 
obtaining an income but for strengthening 
the currency Supposing the reserves are 
held in bonds , we can naturally expect 
that the bonds will be of British Government 
manufacture Now, if to morrow Britain 
fights a great power, as she may any day, 
what will be the value of those gilt edged 
papers’ We have a preference for gold rather 
than for gilt edges, and there is a good reason 
for it In our opinion, sound currency policy 
demands that the reserves should be kept 
in such form as will be a source of strength 
under any condition And tiifre ARr mi 
BOND8 ON Tins ILAIvET WHICH WILL PASS THIS 
test, as tilings are at the present time 

Some sound economists say that the 
sale of a large quantity of gold will influence 
the American cross rates in favour of Britain 
and that such a state of affairs will be a 
boon to the latter country just now There 
is a good deal of geneial truth in the 
statement, but m this particular case, we 
wonder if the sale of £ 2,000,000 worth of 
gold would be of much importance And the 
motive of the present sale of Gold might not 
be tins 

In Sir Basil Blacket's speech before the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce we find 
that 

“For purposes ol international payments there 
is no need to draw a distinction l>ot neon silver 
rupees and currency notes 1 lie one is a noto 
printed on silver, the other a noto printed on 
paper. Iho value of both depends, from this 
point of view, on the power to exchange thorn 
when necessary for international currency For, 
foreign debts must bo paid m international 
currency If Tndia is called upon to meet her 
indebtedness abroad at a time when she is unable 
to provide goods in sufficient quantity or in 
sufficiently short time to satisfy her creditors, 
she must find cash at short notice Normally an 
adverse balance could bo met 1 y borrowing cash 
but borrowing abroad is not desirable in it sol! 
and in a crisis may become impossil le It is, 
tl erefore, necessary to keep reserves of ready 
cash for this purpose This does not necessarily 
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mean keeping big resen cs of gold Just as 
Treasury Bills in the rn B h«h banking system 
are reckoned to be practically the eqtmalent of 
cash at short notice so also investments in 
British Government securities of early maturity 
can safely lio regarded as the equivalent of 
international cash Bat it is, of coarse, essential 
that onr external resenes, whether invested or 
not should be available in case of need without 
<lela j at an international financial centre 

Sir Basil has not defined a big reserve 
of gold, nor is it easy to do so It is a danger 
ons policy to experiment with sufficiency 
when mistakes mean severe crises We do 
not want nor do we feel competent to examine 
whether or not a sale of £ 2,000,000 of 
gold out of the present reserve* will weaken 
it dangerously, but the policy, in our opinion, 
may lead to disaster if the guidance of things 
fall into the hands of, let ns say, a less able 
person than Sir Basil Blacket 

As we have said before, we do not con 
svdet British Government securities of either 
early or late maturity as ‘equivalent of inter 
national cash' or gold Had they been so, 
Britain wonld not be straining every nerve to 
et in as much as possible of the real staff in 
et strong rooms And we do not think that 
these can be converted easily and without 
loss in case of need ahca ji and under any 
tircui wtanc i It is not beyond possibility 
that these would become of less value and 
difficult to sell Therefore leaving aside the 
question of the sale of a certain amount of 
gold at a certain time, it shonld be pointed 
out that though a particular experiment may 
"acceed, a Government whose conduct is 
measured by precedent runs a great risk in 
tampering with the strength of currency 
reserves 

Sir Basil Blacket has classified his critics 
into two groups 1 Those who have not 
understood his policy, and 2 Those who have 
political reasons Stay we add & third group ? 
It consists of those who think that he is short 
sighted and overlooks the cumulative nature 
of temptation If may muddle through, bnt 
can he stand security for all ho may follow 
his foot steps * 

A C 

Imperial Preference 
The speech made by His Fxcellency the 
Mceroy of India at the Bengal Chamber of 


Commerce dinner is an interesting one 
Especially interesting were his opinions on the 
question of Imperial Preference He referred 
to the fact that owing to the economic disinte- 
gration of Europe and the slow process of 
rehabilitation, British experts were looking 
for a solution to the question in increased 
trade among the different countries of the 
hmpire Let us see why the British are 
so keen on increasing within the Empire 
trade 

Before the War Britain’s imports were 
2o per cent from the Empire and the rest 
from outside , about half coming from 
Europe That is to say, the imports from 
Europe were more than those from the Em- 
pire by about 50 per cent Of her exports, 
Britain sent about 33 per cent, to the 
Empire and the rest outside, Europe re- 
ceiving about half So that the econotmo 
life of Britain depended more upon relations 
with Europe than with the Empire Thp War 
upset this scheme Those Britishers who 
worked for the trade with Europe, found it 
hard to carry on and unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress followed So Britain thinks 
that if a new scheme of economic life could 
be built up in which there would be less risk 
of such derangement, it would be better 
from her point of view A new system, in 
which the whole Empire will join and divide 
np the labour of carrying on economic life, 
is the aim oi Britain 

It sounds highly idealistic Birr the 
trouble about the scheme is that such 
economic entente is not possible between 
countries which are at different stages of 
economic development All nations have the 
capacity to do intelligent mechanical work 
as well as hew wood and draw water,’ pro- 
vided they develop along certain lines for a 
time The best Fconomic Scheme is tub one 
IX WHICH ALL MEN AND ALL BESOtKCS CAN BE 
EMPLOYED TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE India expects 
to do the same Bnt, broadly speaking, an 
untimely settlement and assignation of func- 
tions in the economic scheme of the Empire 
will hamper this ideal distribution of 
resources India cxdfe FviriuK t see Teadb 
will start min a HANDICAP, and, may be, 
end np as the assignee who goes in mainly 
lor nnmtelhgent work (necessarily poorly 
remunerated work) \\ e do net say that had 
Indn been on the same stage of economic 
derelo ^ ^ the other countries 
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Empire, we would have liked lier to get 
entangled m a system of winch the economic 
philosophy, the mam spring of political 
economy, is not suited to India’s aspirations 
But tp trt from such considerations, as things 
stand non, it is foolish for Indu to economi- 
cnlly fraternise with countries which are 
superior in economic capacity Wi ought to 
C 0NCFXTRA1 F UlON SEI K IMI I OV tJILM rather 
than attempt to tub sliouldv rs with unequals 
at the present moment Just as, if several 
boys go into a forest to gather fruit, the boy 
who cannot climb but can merely gather the 
fruits, look after the comforts of those who 
can clunb, light the catnp hre and keep 
every thing ready and clean, may not expect 
much from a contract to live with the expert 
climbers, but should deioto himself to learn 
how to climb , so India, which at present 
cannot carry on high class and remunerative 
economic work, should not make any con- 
tract with expert countries , but should 
devote it«elf to learn how to do high class 
and more profitable work than mere prodne 
tion of raw goods and unskilled or semi 
skilled services 

It will pay Britain anil othtr 
expert countries to form such an 
alliance because they will be doing 
the bettci paid work. But not India, 
because she will have to be satisfied 
with doing what is below the ca- 
pacity of the others 

But to return to the Viceroy’s speech 
His Excellency said 

Tl e issue of Imperial preference however 
1 as not as yet been d scussed m the Indian 
Legislature, and m e nsequence as you are aware 
our representatives in accordance with the views 
of iny Government did not commit tl emselvcs 
to the principle of Imper al Preference You 
Will realize tl at m tl c circumstances tl is was 
the proper course Wl en the time comes to con 
aider tl e question m the Indian Legislature the 
implications of the policy now perl aps not 
sufficiently widely understood will have become 
more familiar Public opinion in India has yet 
to explore tl e question before tl ere can be a 
basis to arrive at a considered judgment upon it ’ 

It appears from the above that the re 
presen titives of His Excellency's Govern 
ment would have been only too glad to 
“commit themselves to the principle of 
Imperial preference,” but they denied them- 
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selves tho ecstasy in order to follow ‘the 
proper course ’ \\ u are glad to notice this 
sinrit of self-denial in the representatives of 
the British Government 

We also find in the above that tho ‘im- 
plications of the policy’ are ‘not sufficiently 
widely understood’ in India There is no 
doubt about this, or would India display such 
‘pathetic contentment’ wfiilo the ‘policy’ wns 
being hatched ? 

We hope public opinion in India will 
explore the question and decjdtj understand 
its implications 

A C 


Vicorogal Comprolionsion and 
Indian Approhonsion. 

In the course of the same speech tho 
\ iceroy said 

‘As far ns India is concerned, tfioro is no 
reciprocity of preference at present By the 
prcfvrenco given by tho British Government to 
Indian coiTee tea and tobacco, India receives a 
sum estimated to amount to nearly £2 000 000, 
and throe times as great as tho \alne received by 
any ot! er country in tho Lmpiro India gives no 
preference in return Sho is tl o only country in 
the I mpiro which does not respond to preferenco 
Tl eso are benefits to India capable of easy and 
immediate comprehension ’ 

There are certain things here which are 
extremely vagu 1 Tirst of all, what does the 
Viceroy mean by India ? Is it official India 
or the people of India ? If it is the first, 
Ills Excellency has good grounds for bemoan- 
ing the want of reciprocity of preference , 
for should it not be a great shock to the aver 
age Imperialist to learn that there was a way 
to make money and yet the money was not 
made ? As to the Indian people, they have 
not evidently made any declaration of pre- 
ference for Britain j but that need not deter 
His Excellency from officially preferring 
whatever may be of interest to British 
Prestige, Policy, Economics or Banking 
Secondly, what is preference ? The 
general run of common sense Economists 
will say that anything which unduly en- 
courages trade and cotiun etce and transfer* 
ince <f vealth between ceitam countries 
against other countries is preference It 
may not be written out ns a contract on 
formal documents in the English language, 
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but nevertheless, it will be called preference 
by those who believe in realltu.3 and not in 
the presence or absence of official papers 
Ilia Excellency has pointed out, probably for 
the benefit of ignorant Indiana, that the 
British Government prefers Indian coffee, 
tea and tobacco and as a result * India gams 
to the extent of nearly £2,000,000 ” 

It may be pointed oat that £ 2 000,000 
are not a gijl to India India being the 
chief supplier of tea, which everybody drinks 
in Britain, preferring Indian tea is not 
necessarily a proof of good intention towards 
India ( Tobacco and coffee, being unimport 
ant items in the Anglo-Indian trade, may 
be neglected ) The Indian Tea Association, 
which looks after the interests of the Tea 
Indastry of India, is a body of Britishers and 
the capital intested in the indastry is also 
nearly 00 per cent British The Tea Planters 
are not accepted as forming a regiment of 
the indigenous Salvation krmy of India 
Therefore, in our opinion, it is not right 
to think that the profits accruing to the 
Tea Indastry are a boon to India and the 
Indians It may benefit some Indians bat 
these are not manv Britain does not 
oblige Itidmiu by buying Indian tea By 
this she merely helps some of her children, 
who are engaged in making money outside 
her area Moreover, Britain cannot 
help buying Indian tea If the planters of 
India and Ceylon combined, they coaid give 
the tea drinkers at “Home” a very bad time 
m many ways bo much about the £2,000 000 
Next, His I xcellency has overlooked to 
mention the jmfit* that we make from a 
system which may be called Informal (or 
unwritten) Preference 

Let us as3nme that Britain makes India 
an annual gift of £2,000,000, by not putting 
a heavy duty on certain Indian commodities 
Does not India also do something of the sort f 
Supposing India realty conld not do without 
foreign officials, experts and suchlike gentry, 
are Britishers the only foreigners who conld 
help in the cin/wufiwi of India 9 Conld not 
the necessary foreigners be recruited in Paris, 
Berlin or ISew liork ? Is it not preference 
(willing or unwilling) that allows the surplus 
population (or a portion of it) of Britain to 
be damped in India to earn unreasonably 
fat salaries ? 

The soldiers of Great Britain are not the 
onls civilised soldiers in the world There 


are others, non British, who are equally, if 
not better efficient in Modem Methods of 
■Man killing Is it not preference that 
nourishes British recruits in India for n 
period before othera of the same lot come 
over to tbjtnd India 9 

Britain is not the only nor the best pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods m the world 
In 1921—22, the imports of India show that 
out of 9b 7 of Iron and Steel, 53 8 came from 
Britain Out of 9S 5 of Machinery, 83 2 
came from Britain Out of 93 4 of Hardware, 
62 5 came from Britain Oat of 917 of 
motor cars, 50 0 came from Britain Of 
Railway Plant Britain supplied 97 J out of 
99 7 Of Instruments imported she supplied 
C^> 9 out of 16 j, and 83 2 out of 08 6 of 
cotton manufactures came from Britain 
(These figures merety show the proportion ) 
There is no need to gne further figures to 
prove that Britain sells the largest amount 
of goods to India Bow has she gained this 
pm liege Through sheer excellence * Or 
through a subtle unwritten informal system 
of pre f erence ’ 

His Excellency the % iceroy has done well 
to point out the indirect benefit India gets 
From her relation with Britain We hope 
some one will take the trouble to fully work 
out the benefit India gets from her relation 
with Britain We hope some one will take 
the trouble to work out the benefits India 
has derived during the period that the 
British have been here through employ- 
ment of Britishers at high salaries in various 
capacities keeping British garrisons in India, 
fighting Britain s battles, control of Indian 
produce,* keeping Indian money in British 
banks, sending all sorts of things almost 
exclusively from Britain, parting with art 
treasures, etc , paying taxes to obtain no ade 
(piate education, sanitation, training or any- 
thing except “magnificence ’ m armies, 
liveries, quarters and other bmldmgs, etc, 
and the numerous other things which have 
given India the high place it holds among 
the nations of to day 

A C 


• In 1015 tie British eontrollel Indian 
\\ heat T1 ert. nas a price depression as a result 
of tl is anl the loss to India was about 
£13000000’ 
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Empire, we would ha\e liked her to get 
entangled m a system of which the econoimo 
philosophy, the main spring of political 
economy, is not suited to India’s aspirations 
But apart from such considerations, as things 
stand it is foolish for India to economi- 
cally fraternise with countries which are 
superior in economic capacity M e ooam to 
CONCENTEA. lt UPON SLLI IMTK0VF2II.NT rather 
than attempt to rub shoulders with utiequals 
at the present moment Just as, if several 
boys go into a forest to gather fruit, the boy 
who cannot climb hut can merely gather the 
fruits, look after the comforts of those who 
can climb, light the camp fire and keep 
everything ready and clean, may not expect 
muon from a contract to live with the expert 
climbers, but should devote himself to learn 
how to climb , so India, which at present 
cannot carry on high class and remunerative 
economic work, should not make any con- 
tract with expert countries , but should 
devote itself to learn how to do high class 
and more profitable work than mere produc- 
tion of raw goods and unskilled or semi- 
skilled services 

It will pay Britain and otlitr 
expert countries to foun such an 
alliance, because they will be doing 
the bettei paid work. But not India, 
because she will have to be satisfied 
with doing what is below the ca- 
pacity of the others 

But to return to the Viceroy’s speech 
His Excellency Bald 

‘ Tlie issue of Imperial preference 1 owever, 
lias not as yet been discussed in the Indian 
Legislature, and m consequence as you are aware 
our representatives in accordance with the views 
of my Government did not commit tliemselves 
to the principle of Imperial Preference You 
will realize that m the circumstances this was 
the proper course When the time comes to con 
aider the question in the Indian Legislature tlie 
implications of the policy, now perhaps not 
sufficiently widely understood w ill have become 
more familiar Public opinion m India has yet 
to explore tl e question before there can be a 
basis to arris eat o considered judgment upon it ” 
it appears from the above that the re- 
presentatives of Ills Excellency's Govern- 
ment would have bem only too glad to 
“commit themselves to the principle of 
Imperial preference,” but they denied them- 
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selves the ecstasy m order to follow ‘the 
proper course ’ We are glad to notice tins 
spirit of self-denial in the representatives of 
the British Government 

We also find in the above that the ‘im- 
plications of the policy’ are ‘not sufficiently 
widely understood’ in India There is no 
doubt about this , or would India display such 
‘pathetic contentment’ while the ‘policy’ was 
being hatched ? 

We hope public opinion in India ttill 
explore the question and deeply understand 
its implications 

A C 


Vicerogal Comprehension and 
Indian Apprehension. 

In the course of the same speech the 
\ iceroy said 

“As far as India is concerned, there is no 
reciprocity of preference nt present By the 
preference given by tlie British Government to 
Indian coffee, tea and tobacco, India receives a 
sum estimated to amount to nearly £2,000,000, 
and three times as great as the value received by 
any other country in the Empire India gives no 
preference m return She is the only country in 
the Empire which does not respond to preference 
1 1 ese are benefits to India capable of easy and 
immediate comprehension ' 

There are certain things here which are 
extremely vagus First of all, what does the 
Viceroy mean by India ? Is it official India 
or the people of India ? If it is the first, 
Ills Excellency has good grounds for beraoan- 
lug the want of reciprocity of preference , 
for should it not be a great shock to the aver 
age Imperialist to learn that there was a way 
to make money and yet the money was not 
made? As to the Indian people, they have 
not evidently made any declaration of pre- 
ference for Britain j but that need not deter 
His Excellency from officially preferring 
whatever may be of interest to British 
Prestige, Policy, Economics or Banking 
Secondly, what is preference ? The 
general run of common-sense Economists 
will say that anything which unduly en- 
courages trade and commerce and transfer- 
nice tf wealth between certain countries 
against other countries is preference It 
may not be written out as a contract on 
formal documents m the English language, 
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bat nevertheless, it will be called preference 
by those who believe in realties and not in 
the presence or absence of official papers 
His Excellency has pointed oat, prol ably for 
the benefit of ignorant Indians, that the 
British Government prefers Indian coffee, 
tea and tobacco and as a result * India gams 
to the extent of nearly £2,000,000 ” 

It ma} bo pointed ont th it £ 2,000,000 
are not a yi ft to India India being the 
chief supplier of tea, winch everybody drinks 
in Britain, preferring Indian tci is not 
necessarily a proof of good intention towards 
India ( Tobacco and cofTee, 1 eing unimport 
ant items in the Anglo Indian trade, may 
be neglected ) The Indian Tea Association, 
which looks after the interests of the Tea 
Industry of India, is a bod} of Britishers and 
the capital invested in the industry is also 
nearly 00 per cent British The Tea 1 lanters 
are not accepted as forming a regiment of 
the indigenous Salvation Army of India 
Therefore, in our opinion it is not right 
to think that the profits accruing to the 
Tea Industry are a boon to India and the 
Indians It may benefit some Indians but 
these are not many Britain does not 
oblige India iw by buying Indian tea By 
this she merely helps some of her children, 
who are engaged in making money outside 
her area Moreover, Britain cannot 
help buying Indian tea If the planters of 
India and Ceylon combined, the} could give 
the tea drinkers at Home” a ver} bad tune 
in many waj s feo m uch abon t the £ * 000 000 

Next, Ills Excellency has overlooked to 
mention the j>nfitn that we make from a 
system which may be called Informal (ot 
nnwritteo) Preference 

Let us assume that Britain makes India 
an annual gift of £2 000,000, b} not putting 
a heavy duty on certain Indian commodities 
Does not India also do something of the sort T 
Supposing India really could not do without 
foreign officials, experts and suchlike gentry, 
are Britishers the only foreigners who could 
help m the cinh-iati n of India ’ Could not 
the necessary foreigners be recruited m Pans, 
Berlin or New Tork ’ Is it not preference 
(willing or unwilling) that allows the surplus 
population (or a portion of it) of Britain to 
be dumped in India to earn anreasonall} 
fat “alaries * 

TI p soldiers of Great Britain are not the 
onl} civilised soldiers in the world There 


are others, non British, who are equally, if 
not better efficient in Modern Methods of 
Man-killing Is it not preference that 
nourishes British rtcrait3 in India for a 
period before others of the same lot come 
over to Je/en ? India * 

Britain is not the only nor the best pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods in the world 
In 1921 — 22, the imports of India show that 
out of PC 7 of Iron and Steel, 5*5 S came from 
Britain Out of 98 > of Machinery, 83 2 
caine from Britain Out of 9J 4 of Hardware, 
62 5 came from Britain Out of 9t7 of 
motor cars, 50 0 came from Britain Of 
Railway Plant Britain supplied 97 3 oat of 
9J 7 Of Instruments imported she supplied 
CS 9 out of 3G > and 83 2 out of 98 6 of 
cotton manufactures came from Britain 
(These figures merely show the proportion ) 
There is no need to give farther figures to 
prove that Britain sells the largest nmount 
of goods to India Uow has she gained this 
privilege * Through sheer excellence * Or 
through a s lhtle unwritten informal system 
of preference * 

llis Fxeellency the \ iceroy has done well 
to point out the indirect benefit India gets 
from her relation with Britain We hope 
some one will take the trouble to fully work 
out the 1 eneht India gets from her relation 
with Britain W e hope some one will take 
the trouble to work out the benefits India 
has derived during the period that the 
British have 1 een here through employ- 
ment of Britishers at high salaries in various 
capacities keeping British garrisons m India, 
fighting Britain s battles control of Indian 
produce,* keeping Indian money in British 
banks sending all sorts of things almost 
exclusively from Britain parting with art 
treasures etc , paying taxes to obtain no ade 
quate education, sanitation, training or any- 
thing except ‘ magnificence ' in armies, 
liveries quarters, and other buildings, etc, 
and the numerous other things Which have 
given India the high place it holds among 
the nations of to day 

A C 
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Publication of a Persian Work 

Messrs Probsthatn and Co are going to 
publish early Nizami's Haft PaiAar, or the 
Life and Adventures of King Bahram Gur, and 
the seven stories told bj hts seven queens, 
translated from the Persian by Professor 
C F Wilson with commentary of over 2,000 
notes 

The Editor’s Apology 

The publication, in the last December 
number, of some sentences relating to the 
parentage of Jesus in the coarse of n 
review of a book has given us great pain 
We blame nobody but ourselves for what 
has happened, and with regret accept the 
full responsibility for it At the same time 
we may be permitted to state how it has come 
to pass As in complete ignorance of the 
contents of the book it was sent by our office 
for review to an esteemed friend of ours, he 
honestly and rightly thought it necessary to 
give us some idea of the contents of the book 
with information relating thereto, leaung us, 
as he is altiaye kind enough to do, toexerciae 
our judgment in publishing or omitting any 
thing sent by lnm But shattered health 
and consequent absence from Calcutta pre 
vented us from doing our duty in the matter, 
so that it wao only after publication that the 
offending sentences met our eyes We offer 
our apologies to all whom the passage has 
iven pam and offence We revere woman, 
ecause of her motherhood and because she 
is the incarnate sjmbol of the Divine 
Motherhood, as also because it is so easy 
to injure her beyond remedy We would 
not slander any woman however humble 
her station in life We would fain expunge 
the passage, but it is unfortunately now 
beyond our power to do so 

Doings in National Week 

Not having yet received the usual ad- 
vance copy of the Congress presidential 
address, or of the Social Conference presi 
dential address, etc , we are unable to gi\8 
in this issue any idea of these important 
pronouncements Having got an advance 
copy of Sir F C Ray’s presidential address 
at the Khadt Exhibition, for which we thank 
him, we have been able to draw attention 
to some passages of it 


The Congress Creed. 

The United Provinces Congress Committee 
has declared for absolute independence, for 
severance of what is euphemistically styled 
“the British connection”, as the political goal 
of the Indian National Congress What the 
goal of the Congress is or ought to bo it is 
not for us to say, as for long years we have 
not been able to keep ourselves m touch 
with that body which ig the representative 
of the largest section of pobtically-minded 
India But we ha\e no doubt in our own 
mind that we ought to place before 
ourselve« complete independence as our 
goal We have, whenever occasion has 
demanded it, declared for independence, 
though we have never advocated or admired 
any hare brained enterprises Sophistical 
arguments have sometimes been advanced 
to the effect that no nation is wholly 
independent— that even the Great Powers 
are interdependent, and that therefore for 
India to aim at complete independence shows 
defective political knowledge, vision wisdom, 
etc We suppose, even schoolboys are or 
ought to be aware of the existence of a kind 
of international interdependence But this 
international interdependence is not excluded 
or destroyed by national independence On 
the contrary, international understandings 
are based on the assumption that there 
are independent countries which can freely 
negotiate for arriving at these under- 
standings 

We are not enemies of England or any 
other country IV e want sincerely to 
have friendly relations with all And for 
this ^ery reason we want to be entirely 
free to propose onr own terms for friendly 
understandings with all foreign peoples for 
the good of outselve3 and all mankind We 
do not want to be tied to anybody’s tail, and 
dragged along in that condition 

When and if the question of the Congress 
goal is discussed m open Congress, the pros 
and cons are sure to be placed before the 
assembly In favour of the declaration for 
independence one may say “V\ by not be frank 
about it 1 If we want to be completely free, 
whj not say so oatriglit ? ’ Others will say * 
“As we are not going to be independent 
to-morrow why multiply obstacles by nu 
nntimely declaration ? VVeare not morally 
bound to declare our ultimate goal As in 
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physical warfare, so in political struggles, to make Lay wLile the snn shines, on 

strategy counts for much Nobody calls a tbs principle of “after me the deluge’ 1 , 

general wicked for not placing his cards whilst a few want that Britain should be 

on the table— his plan of campaign and the just to India so that when the severance 
objective, before his antagonists ’’ of the present political ties takes place there 

It is not merely prudential or strategical m®} still be friendship between the two 

considerations which go agiinst an immediate countries 11 e think such friendly relations 
declaration for independent Perhaps even nfu of the greatest importance They wonld 
those who are most enthusiastically in favour redound not only to the material advantage 
of such declaration will admit that certain of both the countries, but would be cultural- 


social economic and other preliminary 
preparations must precede the direct working 
for independence These are known in 
Congress parlance as tha Constructive 
Programme, which mas or may not be 
adequate and free from defects Now, 
several years’ experience has shown that 
what is sensational, dramatic, theatrical 
draws more adherents or “workers’ than 
the most vital and essential bnt humdrum 
programme requiring unobtrusive and self 
effacing work Nothing has a greater 
glamonr, a stronger fascination, for ardeDt 
spirits than independence If once the cry 
of independence be raised, then the Con 
strnctive Programme nay be buried fathoms 
deeper in oblivion, may be thrown further 
into the background, than was done by the 
Conned entry controversy Then we mnst 
bid adien to the constructive programme 
There is also just a possibility that if 
independence were declared as the goal and 
if some magnetic personality like that of 
Mahatma Gandhi could persuade the people 
to believe that the way to that goal lay 
through the fulfilment of the constructive 
programme, the fascination of independence 
might attract multitudes of workers to bring 
the programme to completion Bat after 
the disappointment born of not getting 
Swaraj withm a year, it would be difficult 
to again produce a similar hope To be 
fair to Mahatma Gandhi, we must say that 
his promi«e of Swaraj within a certain period 
was conditional Those conditions were not 
fulfilled At the same time, we do not think, 
it was wise to name any date or period at 
all But that is by tbe way 

llhether independence be declared by 
the Indian National Congress as the goal of 
India’s political aspirations, or not, the British 
people and Government are shrewd enough 
to guess that it is really the goal of the 
majority of politically minded Indians In 
view of that fact some Britishers are deter 


ly, morally and spiritually advantageous to 
both i ut this, too, is a digression 

Already there has been a threatening 
gesture from some Anglo Indian quarters 
It has been said that if the Congress declares 
for independence, the Government of India 
will declare it to be an unlawful association 
!\e do not know whether the Government 
Will do any such unstatesmanlike thing, 
—of coarse, as the laws of India have been 
made to suit autocratic and bnreaucratio 
purposes the Government can * lawfully” do 
it Bnt such a declaration need be no more 
dreaded than stage thunder for Government 
will not succeed in killing the movement 
for independence by declaring it unlawful 
hat the statute law forbids is not in all 
ca q es forbidden by God’s laws What has 
divine sanction, will survive and triumph 


The Bengal Swarajya Party’s Hindu 
Moslem Pact 

It 19 an established convention, and it i9 
quite natural that it should be so, that a 
political party in a legislative body feels 
quite competent, as a party, to act or speak 
or give pledges only in accordance with 
the mandate which it has received from 
the country And the mandate is in- 
ferred. from the programme of the party 
placed befora the electors for obtaining their 
votes If, for instance, at a general election 
in England, a party wins the majority of 
seats by advocating free trade, it will not 
feel competent, without specially consulting 
its constituents, to legislate with a view to 
introducing universal adult suffrage or total 
prohibition, or on any other similar conten 
tious matter 

The Swarajya party fought its election 
battle in Bengal— and probably all over 
India on one main plank viz , that of enter- 
ing the councils to wreck them, if, of course 
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the party’s demand of complete swaraj was 
not conceded after its formulation and presen 
tation m the Legislative Assembly No Hindu 
Moslem pact relating to communal represents 
tion, communal apportionment of posts in the 
public services, legislation connected with 
religious and socio religious matters, or the 
prohibition or toleration of cow hilling, formed 
part of the programme placed before the 
voters On the contrary, in the Calcutta 
Barabazar constituency, the Swarajya part} ’s 
candidate owed his success in part to the fact 
of his having been represented as a great cow* 
protector and bis opponent as a beef eater 
and cow killer 

For these reasons, the Swarajya party's 
Hindu Moslem pact is ultra vires and when 
it appeared in the papers we do not 
remember to have read that it was meant 
only to elicit publio opinion The assurance 
given in the pact that there shall be no legi9- 
lative interference with cow-killing is parti 
cularly full of unconscious humour because 
the Barabazar Swarajya candidate was 
proclaimed by a cow in pictorial placards all 
over area as the great protector of the bovine 
species That protector now denies that he 
had anything to do with those placards t 
It is the minority everywhere whose 
interests are said to require protection by 
special representation But as in Bengal 
Muhammadans now form 53 55 per cent of 
the population, they ought not to require any 
special representation It is not the fault of the 
minority communities that the majority cannot 
secure adequate representation If by artificial 
arrangements a country’s affairs are placed 
-maiftly in the hands of a backward section 
of the people, the whole people inoludmg 
that section must suffer \\ hat the back 
ward section may rightly demand are special 
facilities for making “extra rapid progress 
and such special facilities are enjoyed to a 
greater extent by Moslems than any other 
backward community If these are not 
-sufficient, let more be demanded,— and we 
shall be among those who would support 
such demands so far as they are consistent 
with provision for the needs of the whole 
population of the province 

Fven the Montagu Chelmsford report 
speaks unequivocally against communal re 
presentation, giving Teason though it has con 
ceded the dpmand ns regards the legislative 
bodies But even a bureaucratic alien govern- 


ment, one of whose principal weapons is a 
divide and rule policy, has not gone in for 
communal apportionment of the loaves and 
fishes of office, great and small, nor for com- 
munal representation mdistnct boards, muni 
cipalities and Milage unions This was left 
to be done by the Swaiajya party 1 

If 55 per cent of Government posts in 
Bengal are to be allotted to Maliomedans 
and 45 to Hindus the small minorities of 
Am mists Buddhists, Christians, Jams, 
Brahmos, Sikhs, ilc , are evidently to get no 
thing If it be Baid that 15 per cent of the 
posts are to be divided among the Hindus and 
the small communities named above, then the 
question arises, in what proportion ? Is 
Swarajya arithmetic equal to this task’ 

It may gratify the honours seekers and 
office seel ers to obtain honours and posts on 
the strength of n minimum qualification, but 
the people as a whole including the Masai* 
mans must suffer by such an arrangement 
Take the educational serv ices, for example It 
is essential that teachers of all grades in all 
institutions should be the best qualified men 
available for the salaries offered But suppose 
the Swarajya party obtains snpreme power 
and says, 55 per cent of village teachers, 
schoolmasters, college tutors, demonstrators, 
lecturers and professors and university profes 
sors must be Musalmans Then it is probable 
that even some Moslem matriculates would 
have to be made college and university tutors, 
demonstrators, lecturers and professors But 
as police sub inspectorships and inspector 
ships, deputy collectorships, eto , are more 
paying and tempting than teacherslnps and 
professorships in general, most Moslem matri- 
culates might refuse to be lecturers and profes- 
sors I Then perhaps the minimum Moslem 
qualification for professorships might have 
to be lowered again and declared to be a 
certificate show mg that the candidate has 
passed the Middle Anglo Vernacular scholar 
ship examination Me lave no desire to 
wound Moslem susceptibilities But such ques 
tions cannot be properly discussed without 
entering into details \Y hat again would be 
the inmmuii Moslem minlification for the 
medical sanitary, judicial, engineering, 
chemical, electrical geological, nnd the 
various industrial sorv ices ? Y\ ould the pre- 
nderant Moslt m population of Bengal be 
tter served by n majority of publio 
servants of the Moslem creed with fninmum 
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qualifications, ot by a mixed Moslem and 
non Moslem body of public servants, all 
of tbem of tbe highest qualifications available 
in tbe country for tbe salaries which can be 
offered ’ And, if Moslems can obtain even 
tbe highest offices by possessing only a 
minimum qualification, will that be an in- 
centive for the Muhammadan community 
as a whole for seeking the highest education 
and training ? The office seekers and the 
honours seekers form a very small minority 
of any section of the people For their 
sakes the interests of the entire people or of 
tbe entire community ought not to be sacrifi 
ced If the Moslems or any other class obtain 
most or all offices by merit, it would be the 
height of unwisdom and folly for us to 
complain 

The greatest evil of communal re 
presentation and communal apportion 
ment of posts is that it strengthens instead 
of destroying the false notion that the 
political and economic interests of different 
credal sections and sects of the people are 
different 

In Bengal, finding that the Swarajya 
party has obtained an unexpected success, 
the enemies of the people set about thinking 
how to reduce the strength of the party 
Tbe wish being father to the thought and 
the thought being an ill concealed sugges 
tion, the aforesaid enemies of the people 
thought that all Moslem members of the 
Bengal Council — whether Swarajyists, In 
dependents or Constitutionalists -would 
form a compact Moslem party, and that 
Government would do well to rally that party 
and carry on with its help \> e presume 
that it was this contingency — this fear of the 
defection of the Swarajya Moslem candidates 
— which led the leader or leaders of the 
Swarajya party to perpetrate the pact, which 
is ill conceived and is, moreover, not in con 
fortuity with the Lucknow paet 
, It may be said that it binds no province 
but Bengal , bnt, as we have shown above, 
the Bengal Swarajya party bad no express 
mandate or delegated power or even moral 
competence to enter into this sort of nn 
derstandmg 


A Specious Argument 

Forward, the organ of the Swarajya party, 
writes • — 


“Is jt not unjust to shut ont the community 
which commands the largest majority m the 
province from their legitimate share in the ad 
ministration of the country ? ‘Let them wait 
till they are efficient —is not a very convincing 
argument, especially as the Hindus and Maho- 
medans alike have been kept out of their own by 
an alien bureaucracy exactly on this plea * 

This sounds very plausible, but it is 
really only a specious argument The alien 
bureaucrats have physical force at their back, 
and they have made laws, regulations, rules, 
Ac , by which they have kept all real power, 
all control all tbe initiative, the higher classes 
of administrative work, and the most lu«ra 
tive jobs in their own hands Bat the alien 
bureaucrats hare not ‘ shutout the community 
which command the largest majority in the 
province from their legitimate share in the 
administration of the country’ by any laws, 
regulations rules, etc , which discriminate 
specially against that community Neither in 
the legislative and local bodies, nor in the 
public services are the qualifications de 
manded of the Moslems higher than those 
insisted upon in tbe case of non Moslems 
Tbe fact is that the qualifications which 
enable Musalmans to get in are often lower 
than those possessed by non Moslem candi 
dates So far therefore as the bureaucrats 
are concerned they do not shut out the 
Moslems As regards the non Moslems, they 
have no army at their back to shut out 
the Moslems, nor can they make or have 
they made any laws, regulations, rales, Ac , to 
shut out Musalmans Moslems have been 
really self-excluded from their share of the 
administration because they had not for 
generations tried to acquire the requisite 
qualifications 

The problem of finding employment for 
Musalmans in the public services is really a 
part of the wider economic problem of find 
mg employment for the entire population If 
by any artificial arrangement a less qualified 
class be placqd in possession o f some oceu 
pations, the more qualified class would be 
thrown out of employment Let us parti 
culanse There is the problem of middle 
class unemployment in Bengal In themain 
this means that the Hindu literate middle 
class people can no longer find a sufficient 
number of clerkships, teacherships, Ac Now 
if it be made a rnle that 55 per cent of the 
clerkships, Ac , must go to Musalmans, the 
unemployment among literate Hindus would 
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increase They must then seek other occu 
pations It has been suggested that they 
Bhould take to agriculture But on turning 
to the Bengal Census Report for 1921, we 
find it stated that “Muhammadans are 
almost double the number of Hindus 
among the ordinary cultivators ” So if 
more Hindus take to agriculture, some 
Musalmans must be ousted from their oc 
cupations Will the Swaraiya party or any 
other party or body be able to take away 
land from the Musalman cultivator and 
give it to the literate Hindu ? Or will the 
literate Hindu be as hardy a cultivator as the 
Moslem agriculturist * But supposing an 
exchange of occupations can be effected, 
will the Moslem cultivator, aB he is, make 
as ‘good a clerk or teacher as the literate 
Hindu ? Or will the literate Hindu, as he 
is, make as good a cultivator as Moslem 
agriculturist ? No doubt, a Moslem cul- 
tivator's son can become a successful graduate 
and shine in the liberal professions Simi- 
larly, a literate Hindu’s son may also become 
a hardy and capable cultivator But paper 
schemes and arbitrary divisions of jobs can- 
not bring about such results Changes in 
occupations and in the shares falling to dif- 
ferent sections of the people would depend 
on the slow and gradual operation 
of factors like the changing predilection of 
different classes for different occupations, 
changing fitness acquired by education and 
training and physical and intellectual deve 
lopment, economic causes like overcrowding 
in Borne professions and undermanning 
in others, the healthiness or unhealthmess 
of the areas where the majority of the people 
belong to one section of the people or the 
other, etc 

In Bengal, pasture and ngrioulture 
support some four fifths of the population 
Industry supports 7' per cent 

“Transport supports l 1 per cent and trade a 
little more than 5 per cent o! tl e total The 
public force is phenomenally small compared 
w ith that m other countries less than 0 i 
percent, and public administration also supports 
it \ery small proportion ( about 0 3 per cent ) 
compared with the proportion in ruropean 
countries. The professions and liberal arte aro 
weak, supporting onlj a little over 1} per cent ” 

Thus it is evident that it is sought to 
gU 8 to Musalmans 55 per cent of the jobs 
in the public force, public administration, 


and partly in the professions and liberal arts, 
all of which in the aggregate support 
only 2 2 per cent of the population But for 
these jobs, particularly m the higher ranks, 
literary and other intellectual education and 
training are required At present there are 
twice as many Hindus in the Public Force 
as Moslems, thrice as many Hindus in Public 
Administration as Moslems and five times as 
many Hindus as Moslems in the Professions 
and Liberal Arts But as the total number 
of men supported by these occupations is 
only 2 2 per cent of the whole population, it 
would not be a great disaster to the Hindns 
if Moslems got 55 per cent of the jobs 
Therefore, we do not criticise the Swarnjya 
pact from a pro Hindu peoumary point of 
view We have to see only what is for the 
good of the nation 

All Moslems and non-Moslems cannot be 
supported by these occupations It may serve 
party purposes to concentrate attention on 
these and promise that the majority of the 
jobs in these would be given to the Musal- 
mans But in reality, the apportionment of 
jobs in no occupation can be artificially and 
arbitrarily interfered with without disturbing 
other occupations For, those who are dis 
placed in one, must try to find room in some 
other or others 

During Muhammadan rule, the Musal- 
mans were the masters of the country, and 
the} did not rule democratically, but auto 
cratically Still, though they could do what 
they liked, they could not give the majority 
of jobs to Musalmans in eiery occupation or 
in eiery branch of the public service And 
as regards the government of the country, 
though they were the masters, power passed 
out of their hands, because they ceased to be 
efficient and fit , the} could not keep it in 
their hands So supposing the bwarajya 
part} or some similar bod} in power does 
give the Musalmans the largest sliaro of the 
administration and of public service appoint- 
ments, the} would not be able to keep that 
share unless they are efficient and fit Thus, 
whether the Musalmans are told to get their 
share by efficiency and fitness, or, whether 
having got it, they have to keep it 
by efficiency and fitness, — efficiency and 
fitness are required in either case They 
cannot say that at present the} ore ex- 
cluded inspite of their fitness, because there 
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is no discrimination against them in parti 
cnlar , whereas in the case of Indians in 
general, the bureaucratic British Government 
does discriminate against them and in favour 
of the natives of Britain and Ireland We 
do not, of coarse, say that we are m all res- 
pects and for all classes of work as fit as 
Englishmen , but we do say that we are fit 
in most respects and for most kinds of work, 
but we are shut oat of them 

There are various reasons why m India 
too much importance is attached to Govern 
ment service, particularly to its higher ranks 
One is, that, because of the kind of govern- 
ment nnder which we live, officials can pose 
and act as the lords and masters of the non- 
officials and are therefore feared and looked 
np to Another is that the higher officials 
get, proportionately to our average income, 
much fatter salaries than in other countries 
A third is that owing to the backward indus- 
trial and mercantile condition of the country, 
there is a paucity of careers other than 
public service and the professions But 
when Swaraj really comes, things will not 
be exactly ns they are now 

It has been complained that the Hindus 
do not realise and sympathise with the 
Moslem view point That may be true 
But, as we have indicated above, all occo- 
ations, including the public services, most 
e considered as a whole and from the eco- 
nomic ( not the exclusively political ) point 
of view And from that point of view, lot 
us consider the following facts 

“Muhammadans almost double the 

Hindus among the ordinary cultivators. Mu 
bamroadans outnumber Hindus in tbe furniture 
and building industries and among carters, etc , 
take a larger share in the inland steamer traffic 
and slightly outnumber Hindns among tbe boat 
population. They are in a strong majority 
among foiinr* employed, on sea goiug vessels 
and in the crews of lighters, etc , in tbe Port of 
Calcutta They supply most of tbe tailors and 
hatchers, have a predominant interest in trade 
in menus of transport,” 

The book binding business is almost 
entirely in the hands of Moslems In print- 
ing establishments, the machine men and all 
those connected with the actnal work of 
printing are for tbe most part Mnsalmans 
Jn the leather and hide and leather goods 
businesses, Muaalmans out-number Hindus by 
far. 

In many of the occupations in which 


Mnsalmans far ontnnmber the Hindns, the 
gams are by no means smaller than the 
incomes of tbe generality of clerks and 
teachers In some cases tbe earnings are 
even ecjual to or more than those in the 
professions and provincial services 

Supposing some one were to suggest that 
in all those kinds of work which are 
practically Mnsalman monopolies or in which 
they predominate, Hindus ought to be given 
a 45 per cent share, Mnsalmans wonld say 
and wonld be justified m saying, “Let the 
Hindus take to all kinds of work which they 
like and are fit for , we do not stand in 
their way " But if anybody tried to effect 
an arbitrary apportionment of jobs in any 
of these occnpations, the Mnsalmans would 
rightly complain The principle of everyone 
freely getting to do and doing whatever kind 
of work he is fit for, applies to all kinds of 
work , no artificial and arbitrary bars should 
exist Public service and public administra- 
tion, too should be conducted on this princi- 
ple , for it cannot be asserted that because 
they are public, therefore every member of 
the public bas a right to have public jobs 
irrespective of qualification On the contrary, 
because public work has more far-reaching 
effect than private business, therefore par- 
ticular care should be taken to give public 
jobs only to tbe best qualified men 

Protection of Cows 
As regards the protection of cows, our 
opinion is that the total prohibition of cow- 
killing should not be attempted to be brought 
about and cannot be effected by legislation 
The killing of the minimum number of cows 
should be arranged for by mutual agreement 
between Hindns and Musalmans Bat there 
should be legislation regarding cowkilling 
in slaughter houses in two directions (1) 
Diseased cows, like diseased goats, sheep, 
etc , should not be killed for meat ; (2) prime 
cows ( and where practicable, serviceable 
agricultural cattle also ) should not be killed 
for meat 

Mr S Xasturiranga Iyengar 
By the death of Mr S Kastnriranga 
Iyengar, editor of She Hindu, India has lost 
a distinguished journalist and public worker. 
The editing and conducting of a high class 
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daily is in itself enough to tax one’s strength 
But in addition to doing this hind of arduous 
work, Hr Iyengar gave free]} of his time and 
energies whenever the pablia interest 
demanded it The All-India Journalists’ 
Association has passed the following resolu- 
tion — 

“That this meeting of the Journalists Asso 
ciation of India places on record its deep sense of 
the great loss sustained by Indian Journalism by 
tbs death of Mr Kastunranga Iyengar, the 
Editor of the ‘ Hindu of Madras and the first 
President of this Association, who by his earnest 
ness, zeal for his profession and undaunted patriot 
ism and by lus high personal character and 
abilities, did much to raise journalism and public 
life to a high level of dignity and capacity ’ 

Deaths Among Women Increasing 
in America 

27te Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co of the USA states 

* The death rata of males in the United States 
has always been found to be higher than tl at of 
females at ever} age period from birth until death 
and this condition has prevailed very generally 
throughout the civilized world Only in an occA 
sional country is there ft fairly constant exception 
found, and then only at limited age periods of 
life Strangely enough, this relationship is appa 
rentlynotas constant as we have learned to be 
lieve, for in recent years tho mortality of females 
lias actually been higher than that of males among 
the many millions of Metropolitan industrial 
policy holders ui the United Stales and Canada In 
1011, the mortality of wluto males insured in 
this company was more than 13 per cent higher 
than among females Ihw condition continued 
up to and including 1018, the actual excess in the 
malo mortality varying somewhat from year to 
^eat In W), the excess dropt to about 5 per 
cent In 1020, a reversal in the relationship 
finally occurred, tho female mortality being 2 b 
percent above that for males In 1021, the 
female mortality was 12 per cent above In 
1922, the condition was again change 1 to an 
excess of 1 2 per cent m malo mortality over that 
of females Among tl o colored, the differences bet 
ween the death rates of the two sexes were neier 
so strikingly marked hut, nevcrthlcss, between 
1012 and 1'ilS tl o excess of males was contmn 
ous, varying from 2 to about 10 peT cent Nine 
teen hundred and nineteen is the first year m 
which the mortality of females actually exceeded 
tl at for males, and tins condition has continued 
since, including the year 1**22 

* Very similar relationships in tho mortality 
rates of males and females are apparently 


indicated in the figures for the registry 
tion area during the corresponding year? 
What these changes may mean, it is still 
difficult to say Light is thrown on tb 0 
possible factors by consideration of the age perl 
ods of life w here these changes were most pro 
nounced After age 35, the male mortality ha 0 
continued to be higher than the female through 
out the rest of life The ages are definitely thos 0 
of child bearing They are also the ages at which 
the influenza epidemic made its greatest inroad® 
and m which tuberculosis showed the most pro 
nonneed decreases during the last decade It i£ 
entirely conceivable that each one of the«0 
ihree items 1 as played an important part WC 
have again and again in recent years, called 
attention to the excessive mortality among 
women from the causes incidental to pregnancy r 
and child bearing These excessive maternal 
death rates have shown the greatest reluctance 
toward improvement The influenza, epidemic* 
beginning with 1018, may well have been the 
exciting cause for much of this increased 
maternal mortality It was noticed early in the 
influenza outbreaks that women lit the child 
bearing ages suffered excessively from the disease 
This phenomenon has reappeared with virtually 
every new outbreak of influenza Perhnpi* 
independently, thore has also occurred a much 
greater decline from pulmonary tuberculosis 
among males tl an among females at these ages 
It is still too early to say what this may mean, 
but there can be no question as to tho greater 
reduction in tul crculosis mortality among males 
than among females, and this is strikingly 
marked in tho ages under consideration ” 

Similar investigations ought to be made 
in India to find out why, though generally 
the death-rate of females here is lower than 
that of males, in big cities like Calcutta, the 
death-rate among women is very much 
higher than among men 

A French Translation of Ballila 

IVe have just received a French transla 
tion of Tagore’s Baldkd The translation 
has been done by Dr Knlidas Nag and 
Monsieur Jean Jouve, a talented I Tench 
litterateur T his book is called Cygnc and 
being a direct translation from the original, 
would appeal wry much to the I ranch* 
reading public Ur Nag is a kten student 
of Tagore’s works and lias been in close 
contact with the poet for a long time. Thu 
is another Teason why one may expect much 
from this French edition of one of Tagore’s 
most brilliant productions A C 
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A PLAN TO ABOLISH WAP AND SECURE 
WORLD-PEACE 

Bt Dr J T SUNDERLAND, k a , d d 
Octline op Pliv 
I 


W ITH a view to co operation with other 
nations in a friendly earnest, aod 
supreme effort to achieve permanent 
security from war, tbe world’s greatest peril, 
and to attain lasting peace, the world’s most 
immediate end pressing need the Government 
of the United States shall take the following 
action, namely — 

After doe deliberation, but (in view of the 
peril of delay) at the earliest practicable 
time, the United States Government shall, 
alone or jointly with other nations (in any 
case, itself taking the initiative), call a World 
Conference that is, a conference of duly 
appointed representatives of all nations, for 
the following definite objects 1 — 

A To outlaw A\ at 

B To establish a World Court — the pre 
sent one modified or another 

C To establish a \\ orld Assembly or 
Council, legislative and advisory in its nature, 
one of its dnties being to codify a Law of 
Nations on tbe basis of the criminality of wav 
D To secure an agreement of all nations 
to disarm down to a police status, within a 
definitely stated and limited time after tbe 
last three objects mentioned above shall have 
been attained 


E The United States in its Call for a Con 
ference, shall definitely and solemnly promise 
itself to disarm, so far as m Iitary provision 
for attacks upon or defense against other 
nations is concerned (that is, down to a strict 
ly police status) at the same time that the 
others are asked to disarm IV ith regard to 
this pledge on her own part there must he 
left no room for doubt 

Amplification and Reasons 

1 Nothing less than a World Conference, 

or a Conference of all or practically all the 
nations can he sufficiently influential or 
authontative to accomplish successfully so diffi- 
cult and stopendous a ta9k a3 the outlawing 
of war and the securing of permanent peace 
in the world But it is confidently believed 
that a united and determined world can do 
it The evidences are overwhelming that all 
nations are tired of war and eager for assured 
peace, and therefore are ready to welcome a 
practicable way to secure this infinitely 
desireble boon * 

2 The Conference Bbonld be summoned 
soon The reasons a T e plain It is the almost 
unbroken judgment of intelligent students 
everywhere that there is danger not only of 
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a continuation of the present limited local 
wars in Europe, but of the breaking out, 
within a not distant future, of another great 
war, in which many nations will be compelled 
to take part, probably our own included 
Therefore, whatever is done shonld be done at 
the very earliest practicable date Delay 
means peril 

3 The initiative in calling the Confer 
ence should be taken by the United States , 
indeed, the Call should be sent ont either 
by the United States alone or by her and 
other nations jointly A call issued by any 
European nation or nations, or even the 
League of Nations, could not succeed To a 
greater or less degree the League is distrusted, 
even if not discredited At least it can 
function only imperfectly so long as the 
United States (not to say Germany and 
Russia) is outside As for the nations of 
Europe, they are in an utterly distracted 
condition 1 or the most part, they are poor, 
bowed to the earth under debts, suffering, 
some of them starving, full of fear, tortured 
with hate, aliennted from one another, 
entangled in alliances that hinder them from 
action and destroy their world influence 
Therefore, they are in no condition to lead m 
any kind of a world movement 

On the other hand, the United States is 
at peace, entangled in no alliances, free, 
prosperous, rich , and, although perhaps 
having less moral prestige in the world than 
at the close of the Great War, jet probably 
still quite as much influential os any otheT 
nation -therefore, the conclusion seems 
inescapablo that upon her rests the duty, 
imperative as any duty can possibly be, to 
take the lead — a piompt, vigorous and strong 
lead-in a moiement, lor summouinga cooler 
tnco of all nations for the purposes named 
above 

4 Tho imitation to the Conference must 
be extended to all nations, Germany ntid 
Russia included Him is a it'll There are 
strong reasons for believing that both these 
nations would gladly accept, and would work 
in tho Conference with entire good will 
Tins alone would be a long step taken to 
ward healing the world s sores, and creating 
the new spirit which is so deeply needed, of 
mutual trust, fraternity, and co operation 
among the nations. 

If any one objects in tho case of Ilusm 
that America could not send nn imitation to 


her because we have not officially recognized 
her present got eminent, the answer is The 
interests at stake in connection with such » 
World Conference as is proposed are tod 
tremendous to permit us to be balked by o 
mere diplomatic technicality Moreover, ha? 
not the time come for us to extend official 
recognition to a government, even if in many 
respects we dislike it, which has lasted more 
than five years with growing strength, and 
which can hardly be called worse than the 
old government of the Czar with which wd 
always maintained diplomatic relations? 
Perhaps most important of all, is not the 
imperative need for Russia’s presence in the 
Conference, itself a happy reason for her 
restoration, without unnecessary delay, to 
her former important place in the family of 
nations ? 

5 In the Call, as has been stated, the 
United States must clearly and unequivocally 
assure the nations that she will disarm, 
wholly disarm so far as preparation for inter- 
national conflicts is concerned, within a limit- 
ed and specified time after the ends proposed 
by the Conference (mentioned above) shall 
have been attained This is neoessary m 
order to con\ mco the nations of her sin- 
cerity, and thus gne her the moral power to 
lead It should not be forgotten that the 
world is full of distrust, nor can ne wonder 
that it is so, when we call to mmd how much 
talk there lias been by nations, about disarm- 
ing, which has meant only the discarding of 
kinds of armaments that were no longir 
serviceable, or changes in forms of armaments 
which really increased tho fighting strength 
of the nations professing to disarm 

The United States should not forget that 
she is feared by all tbu nations on tho Ameri- 
can continent, and by Japan , and there are 
eudonees that she is also feared by some of 
the Furopi an nations All these nations 
recognize that she is the strongest nation in 
the world in military possibilities, which 
means, of course, that she is the most dan- 
gerous nation m tho world if she lias mili- 
taristic and imperialistic ambitions, if she 
harbors secret designs of aggression and 
conquest And how can nations who hove 
in mmd her dealings with Mexico, Porto 
Rico, and the far off 1’hilippim s, be sure that 
she docs not possess such ambitions and 
Bicret designs ? Sho must prevent any possi- 
bility of suspicion on the part of nny nation 
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She must assure the world beyond a doubt 
that she is sincere , that she is unselfish , that 
she urges the Conference, not with any 
hidden purpose of gaming from it any advan- 
tage, military or other, over any other nation 
She can do this only in one way, and that is 
by making it clear in the Call that she 
desires to tarn her back on the whole ,mi!i 
tanstio sj item, as some thing which even if 
it had a needed place in the past, is now 
outgrown and bad , that she is tired of war 
in all its phases and in all its forms, and is 
determined not to trifle with it, not to 
endeavor to ameliorate it, or to confine it 
within a little narrower boundaries, or to 
lessen slightly its fearful cost, or to reduce 
in some small measure the number of young 
men it slaughters and the number of women 
and children it makes widows and 
orphans, bat to do all in her power to banish 
the futile and evil thing from the earth, and 
to inaugurate iu its place a new, enlightened 
and infinitely more effective way of setting 
all international issues If thus at the start 
she convinces the world that she is sincere, 
that she has no hidden or selfish purpose in 
view iu summoning the Conference, hut that 
her sole desire is to render to humanity a 
great and much needed service then 
the nations will heed her summons, will 
follow her lead gladly and earnestly, and we 
may confident^ believe that the Conference 
will be m every way a success 

6 The duty and task of establishing the 
permanent \S orld Conrt required by tho 
present plan, and the decision of all 
questions as to its nature, functions, authority 
and rules of procedure, as also the question of 
whether it shall be created de not o, or by 
the adoption of the present court, with 
possible modifications and changes and 
what such changes of modifications if any, 
snafi 'be, snail rest w’holiy in the 'bands ol 
the Conference 

7 The Conference shall establish a 
permanent Legislative Assembly or Council, 
who a e duty it shall be, (a) To create as 
soon as practicable a code of International 
Law on the basis of the criminality of 
international warfare and the sole legality 
of international peace , and to continue its 
work of codification in the future as new 
light on international relations and changes 
in national and international conditions shall 
make alterations of, or additions to the code, 


desirable , and (b) To carry on such lines 
of observation and investigation in connection 
with international and world affairs , 
and, as a result of the same, from time to time 
to make such reports and recommendations 
as may seem to it of Talue to the nations, 
or as the nations may direct , and (c) In 
general, to serve the nations in any other 
ways that time and experiences of the future 
may demand , (d) The Conference shall have 
power, and it shall be its duty, to decide 
whether or not to associate itself m any way 
with the present League of Nations , and if 
the decision is in the affirmative, then under 
what conditions and with what modifications 
and alterations of the League 

S The Call of the Conference must make 
it unmistakable that the first object of the 
body, is to be the outlawing of war There 
mnst be no misunderstanding here 

An analogy may properly be noted be 
tween the necessity for employing law in any 
effective effort to abolish war and the 
corresponding necessity for employing law 
in all attempts to abolish other serious evils 
War is national and international murder 
\\ by not enact laws against it, outlaw it, 
make it a crime, just a3 we do in the case 
of individual and private murder ? No Dation 
conld have any success in endeavouring to 
prevent robbery arson or forgery, if it did not 
make them crimes In the case of dnellwgand 
slavery, there was long agitation against 
them, which of coar»e was important as 
preparing the way for law bat nothing 
effective was accomplished or could be, 
in the way of abolishing them nutil 
they were declared illegal Then they were 
both doomed 

How can intelligent men ever have 
dreamed that war could be stopped or 
prevented so long as it was internationally 
‘legal > Ti nations violate no'law ‘by lighting, 
why should they not fight if they feel like 
it ? If thej are within their legal rights 
when they attack one another, who may 
presume to object ? hen war shall have 
been declared illegal by the joint action of 
the nations , when it shall have been made 
a crime , then, bnt not before, we shall be 
on the right road , then, the necessarily first 
step and the longest single one will have 
been taken toward its abolition, because 
then we shall have summoned to confront 
and oppose it, the two most powerful of nil 
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existing moral forces, namel) , Law — 

tlie law of the whole world — ana general 
public opinion— the public opinion of 
the whole world When once these two 
vast and well-nigh omnipotent forces 
shall have been arrayed against it— 
rising up like a wall of granite or of firo in 
the face of any nation that attache or declares 
war against another, that moment the whole 
war system and war habit of the world will 
be "struck with death * War will not at 
once disappear , the millitary tmnd, the 
cave-man’s type of mind, which, in diffi- 
culties between nations, as in difficulties 
between persons, thinks first of brute force 
of fighting, instead of resorting to reason and 
law, will here and these for a long time to 
come flame up into local conflicts But with 
war made a crime, the military mind itself will 
tend to pass away , and in its place mil come 
a mmd that is ethical, that is intelligent, 
that is international, that is spiritual and 
civilized, and therefore that will not fly to 
bayonets and bombs and human slaughter 
when international troubles arise, but to 
reason and conciliation and justice 

0 The world needs to open its eyes to 
the fact that, so far as peace 13 concerned, 
the supreme danger of our time is the 
persistence everywhere, even in the most 
enlightened nations, and in rulers and 
cabinets and diplomatic circles, of that ei il 
inheritance from a barbarous and savage 
past — the military mind, the cave man mind, 
the brute-in the-jungle mind , in other 
words, the physical force mind, the fight- 
instead of reason mind, the right makes 
might mind, the battleship-bayonet and bomb 
mm6, Vne ereiy mVion iur-itaeM-and-Vne 
devil take the hmdermost mind the unethical 
mind, the unspiritual and uncivilized mind, 
which ought long ago to have been outgrown 
and left behind, with the beasts of the 
jungle, and which it 19 the Buprame duty 
of every lover of peace and ot humanity 
to do all in his power to educate the world 
out of and away from This miltary mmd, 
this persistent cave man mind, is the old 
serpent which has pursued and poisoned 
the nattons throughout the centuries, which 
in our times has dragged Europe into its 
present hell, and which will continue to 
drag nations to hell until it is left behind, 
and an enlightened civilized spiritual mmd 
takes its place 


10 As has been made clear, a leading 
object of the Conference is to be the out- 
lawing of international war. Bnt can war be 
effectively outlawed ? That it can at the 
present tune or within any discernible future 
is stoutly denied by' many. 

This dental is not strange It is to be 
expected The truth is, the possibility of 
e\ery important, new forward step that the 
world has eyer taken has been denied by 
great numbers Advances are always made 
in the face of multitudes who declare them 
impossible Yet in spite of the denials the 
world moves forward The past has seen 
many ndvancos, many reforms, almost as 
groat as the outlawing and abolition of war. 
bungle nations and whole groups of nations 
haie abolished polygamy, infanticide, the 
punishing of supposed witches ns criminals, 
religions persecution, slavery, duelling, piracy, 
the practice of settling difficulties between 
man and man by private revenge, all of 
them being practices and evils that were very 
old, some or them essentially as old as war 
and just as deeply rooted m custom and 
public Bentiment 

Nor is this all that is to be said Single 
nations and whole groups of nations have rid 
themselves of certain ktnds of wars, — tribal 
wars, class wars, wars between dukes, lords, 
barons, and petty princes wars between pro 
vinces and rival cities, and religious wars, 
then why can they not take the further step 
of ridding themselves of larger wars between 
nations ? Tbe fact 19, this step is not only 
as necessary, but it 13 as reasonable, as possi- 
ble, and ns practicable as the other If 
England, once made up of petty rival states 
ctms'ian'dy warring wrth one nnoWier, con\& 
become peaceful by drawing all these into 
one commonwealth and making war between 
them illegal — which she actually accomplish- 
ed, if Trance and Italy and other nations 
on the European continent could do the same, 
as they actually did, and if America can 
draw forty eight nations with widely divers 
antecedents and interests into one Union, one 
United States, and maintain peace among 
them, not by arms or physical force, but by 
moral force, public sentiment and law, as she 
has done and is doing, - if all these things not 
only could happen, but actually have been 
accomplished solely by tbe power of law and 
the peaceEul will of communities and nations, 
how can any intelligent mind doubt that tho 
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nations can be protected and made secure by 
the same mighty power ? 

It Even if armies and navies were ever 
necessary for the protection of nations, that 
is no longer the case, because we have now 
got a stronger and snrer source of protection 
m moral forces W ithin the past fifty, and 
more particularly within the last twenty five, 
years, by means of steamships railways, 
commerce, and finance, uniting all lands, 
literature— circulating everywhere, universal 
postal facilities, telegraphs, ocean cables, 
wireless, and the radio, the world has been 
made one as it n»ver was before The result 
is that for the first time we are getting a 
world judgment, a world opinion, a world con- 
science, which grows more clear and powerful 
every year, and which from this time on is 
going to be a mighty protection, a mighty 
defence against aggression, for every jnst 
and peacefnl natipn A hundred years ago 
two nations might fight, and it was nobody’s 
business but their own Now it u the whole 
world’s business, because, now what affects 


those great neighbors, however greedy ot 
power and conquest, dare not seize them 

Even small and therefore militarily we ah 
Belgium would probably have been safe in 
the late war, as the other small nations were, 
had she not refused to allow the German 
armies to pass through her territories to 
France, heavily armed France, winch was 
the Dation that Germany distrusted and 
feared, and therefore wanted to strike 

Germany, in the Great War, was really 
conquered by the public sentiment of the 
world It wa3 world distrust and fear of her, 
coupled with the universal condemnation of 
her violation of her obligations to Belgium, 
that aroused so many nations ( our own 
included ) to oppose and defeat her If she 
had had world public sentiment the world’s 
moral approval — on her side, she wonld not 
have been defeated 

It ha9 been public sentiment m Canada, 
England, and the United States, that has 
made out northern boundary line of more 
than three thousand miles between this 


any nation affects all nations Now war any 
where is a world calamity Therefore, from 
this time on nations will less and less dare to 
go to war m the face of the world’s adver«e 
moral judgment More and more they will 
find it absolutely necessary to justify them 
selves in the eyes of mankind before they will 
dare to draw the sword 

We haie some recent striking illustrations 
of the great power which world wide public 
opinion has already obtained 

It was world public opinion that caused 
Japan to restore Shantung to China 

It was the realization that the world con 
demned his seizure of Corfu that caused, 
really compelled, Mussolini to surrender that 
coveted prize 

Everything shows that the peace loving 
small nations of Europe are the safest 
nations on that war torn continent (This 
probably does not apply to the Balkan states 
because they seem long to have shown them 
selves not peaceful but contentious in them- 
selves But it does apply to such nations as 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway and Sweden ) 
These countries are exceptionally safe from 
attack from the stronger powers, not because 
of their armies, which are so small that any 
one of their great neighbors could crush 
them in a day , but because m the face of the 
certain moral condemnation of the world, 


country and the British Empire, the safest 
international boundary line in the world for 
more than a hundred years, and without a 
single regiment of soldiers or a single fort 
to protect it 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, settling difficulties be- 
tween the 48 states of the Union, have no 
physical force behind them What gives 
them their authority, which is always re- 
spected and obeyed, is public sentiment The 
sole force on which they rely is moral, and 
it has proved sufficient 

AVithin the century between 1815 and 
1915 no fewer than 627 cases of disagreement 
between nations, in Kurope, America, and 
Asia, some of the disagreements involving 
large financial and other interests^ and m.osA 
of them such as might easily have led to 
war, were settled by arbitration, some 
through the Hague Tribunal and others 
through special commissions or courts chosen 
for the purpose In all cases, the decisions 
rendered had no military or other physical 

force behind them, to make them effective 
bnt only public opinion and moral force Tet 
oat a decision was repudiated Ere , 
me accepted bp tbe nation, concerned, and 

r tor'll * T.? rcl , l,ier, ' d c promptly and 
faithfully as ,f they bad been enforced by 
armies and names And, whet was of 
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immense importance, because the only com- 
pulsion was moral, no hate was kindle d and 
no seeds of future war were sown 

12 I rom these \arions illustrations wo 
see how enormous nnd how fast increasing is 
the power of public opinion— (.specialty 
world wide public opinion— when it is intolli 
gently appealed to llo the} not conclusive- 
ly show that on this, and this alone, must 
all efforts, all movements and all plans to 
secure world peaco be based, if the} nro 
permanent!} to succeed f If the} plant 
themselves on nn} other basis, then b} what 
they themselves do, b} tlietr v ory appeal to 
force, the} create tlie possibilities, if not the 
certainties, of endless fuinro dissentions, 
hostilities, and conflicts Physical force, 
physical compulsion, begets lmto and opposi- 
tion Onl} moral force reconciles and heals 
Tor this reason, only moral force, a might}, 
persistent and world side appeal to moral 


force, can destroy war and bring to the 
world enduring pence This can , sometime 
it will, unless b) our delays and insane 
coquetting with militarism wo allow war 
to dtstro} us fast 

All this means, that the time has come 
when, in spite of all that on the surfaco of 
things nppenrs to the contrar}, world publio 
opinion the moral approval or condemnation 
of mankind is outweighing guns, mother 
words, that from this time on the safest 
nations of the world will bo those that ore 
peaco-loving nnd unarmed, or whose arma 
nn nts nro so Bmnll and unimportant as to 
cnate no distrust or fear or rivalry or hate 
on the part of nn} other nation Such 
nations will be Btrong and protected from 
aggression and danger b> the most irresisti 
bio force known or conceivable — the mighty 
and fust-growing power of the whole publio 
sentiment and moral support of mankind 
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In the Red Sea, April 20, 1923 
DO wot think there is an} pain in the 
world so inwardly desolating as the 
pam of separation when it comes upon 
the mind m full force at a time of great mental 
depression It attacked me last night in an 
unguarded moment and kept me hour after 
hour awake until nearly the break of dawn 
In my mind, I went over every single feature 
of Santinikefcan, — the great Guest House with 
its open terrace, the seat of Mabarshi under- 
neath the two old trees, the Sal groves where 
the boys sing morning and evening, the 
verandah where we have talked together 
long into the night, the red road across the 
moor to bnrul Farm, the Santal villages with 
the children at their play All these were 
before me as 1 lay awake , and an indescri 
bable longing came, which would not leave 
me The Indian life and climate have cast 
their spell upon me, and I almost dread the 
North Above all, I dread the formalities 
which have to be gone through each day, and 


the endless engagements which destroy the 
sense of quietness and peace 

But the call, that lins come to me, to leave 
India, could not possibly be refused 'It was not 
only the injustice done to Indians, the cruelty 
of the colour line, the imposition of a new 
Vwsw* and vf esl Ueywwd a\\ 

these, there was a terrible denial of Christ on 
the part of those who professed to be Ins fol 
lowers , and it was perhaps more m my own 
power, than that of any one else, to make 
clear the true Christian position There are 
two giant spiritual forces in the world to day, 
which lead directly to envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness The one is 
the evil of race , and the other is the evil of 
sectarian religion It would be hard to say 
which does the most mischief in the long ran 

In the Gulf of Suez April 23, 1923 
Yesterday, there had been one of those 
crowded daj s on board this crowded boat, with 
hardly an extra foot of space to turn 
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in spite of nil that I hare tried to do to 
check it It ins become a constant pain, 
and I cannot quite understand it You know 
how very dearly I love my sisters, and how 
often I have spoken to you of my great 
desire to go to them and be with them And 
yet, at this very time that I am daily drawing 
near to them, and they are daily expecting 
my arrival and are looking forward to greet 
me, I cannot bring ray mmd to it, but am 
looking back wistfully to India instead, with 
all the strength of the subconscious mmd 
that cannot be controlled It almost seems, 
when I come to analyse it, as though I had 
a shrinking from the W est itself, and yet 
you know how very dearly I lo\e my home 
and my country I had not expected this 
backward longing, and therefore it has taken 
me all the more by surprise 

Perhaps there is something in all this that 
is due to the atmosphere of the ship itself 
and my relation to mj own fellow country 
men on board , for unfortunately, because of 
the newspapers, I have been a marked man 
and an object of intense dislike A veiled 
hostility is evident, which every now and 
then breaks through the crust of the surface 
of politeness It is a subtle and impalpable 
thing, but it is always present and makes 
nataral human fellowship at times very 
difficult indeed There 13 no need to tell you 
that I have done whatever could reasonably 
be done to overcome it by conforming to 
western etiquette m everything and by being 
friendly and sociable on all occasions But 
the hostility is there all the time , and once 
or twice it has led to something very unplea 
sant being said and done, which I try to for 
get as Boon as possible It is ttie penalty 
that has to be paid and I must not grumble 
or grow morbid about it A sense of humour 
can accomplish wonders and there are 
people on board, not a few, who are as kind 
as possible and make up for all the unkind 
ness 

I know at least one thing that in the tiny 
home where my sisters live at Coventry, 
there vill be a glowing warmth and tender 
affection, that will take away this chilling 
unpleasantness of the voyage I shall hurry 
down by the earliest possible train and leave 
politics and Kenya to look after themselves ! 

Dating the voyage, my mind has been 
introspective and 2 have been looking out 
into the future I cannot get clearly the 


thread and due, as to what I really ought to 
do I seem to be told every day, when I 
enquire from the silent voice that speaks 
within the mmd, that this work I have 
undertaken in going to London was neces 
sary, hut that I mxifit come back to India 
again with all speed It ia only in this way, 
that I can account for these strangely intense 
longings to return, about which I have 
written I have never bad tins experience 
on any voyage before It has seemed to me 
at times to carry with it a deeper meaning, 
and to be a symbol of the West’s return to 
the East for qmet and peace, whioh must 
surely be taken, if the West would find its 
own soul, nnnd the welter of material things. 
Two thousand years ago, with the birth of 
Christianity, tl e West turned Eastwards and 
listened to the voice within The East 
could interpret Christ was obeyed I feel 
certain, from my own experience, that there 
is std! present in the Last to day the true 
solace for the restless heart of modern 
Furope 

To my very great joy a copy of the Visva 
bharati Quarterly Journal was brought on 
board by a student, named Jtabmdra Chandra 
Ghose Need I tell yon that he is a delighted 
reader of all that another person (from whom 
bis first name has been derived) has written ? 
Strangely enough, tl e Bbip 13 bo crowded and 
meetings are so seldom, that I had no idea 
that this precious gift was on board, until 
tl is morning, when lie casually mentioned to 
me that he thought the first number of the 
‘Visvabharati Quarterly’ very good I ex 
claimed at once ‘ What 1 Have you seen it?” 
He replied, ‘ \ es haven’t you ? I brought 
A witti tub on board Stotti Calcutta ’ So \ 
borrowed it at once and have read it through 
from cover to cover 

Mediterranean Sea April 27, 1923 
This voyage is nearly over, aud no one on 
board will be more thankful than I, when we 
reach Marseilles early to morrow morning 
We lave had a calm voyage through the 
Mediterranean and 1 have been quite well 
in henltli But the crowded decks and noisy 
music at every meal and the incessant 
Gymkl anas and raffles and sweepstakes and 
concerts and fancy dress balls from which 
one can effect no ultimate escape, make a 
nervous inquietude inevitable My one res 
toratire has been the very early morning, 
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when 1 can step out of my cabin and find the 
deck qmet and deserted 

I have read, in some book of travels, 
about the Seals and Walruses in Greenland 
and the Arctic Tegion, how they land on a 
very narrow strip of beach and mark out 
their claim to a plot of sand, abont sis feet 
square for a family, and tarn off every new- 
comer This ship, with its narrow decks, 
reminds me of that scene , font is so crowded 
that each family has to mark ont its claim to 
a square of deck and stick to it Tell M— , 
that the Parsee families on hoard, likewise 
old campaigners, have appropriated all the 
best available sites and there ba3 been no 
‘Kenya Highlands' here ! The deck steward 
\nows where his best tips come from , and 
the Parsees, right np to the end of the voyage, 
have remained in occupation * 

One of the visitors, who had come over to 
India for the cold weather and was returning, 
told me that at the close of his six months' 
tour he was convinced m his own mind that 
most Englishmen went ont from England to 
‘serve* India I pointed ont to him the complete 
absorption in money which was going on, 
even on board the ship I asked him if 

K le, who obviously made money their God 
at way, and were determined to have a 
‘good time’, went out to ‘serve’ India, and he 
was silent I do not mean, of course that all 
who were living like this on board, would 
spend at the same extravagant rate on shore, 
but the simple truth is, that the whole of this 
wretched newspaper talk about being ‘trust 
ees’ and coming out to ‘serve’ India, and 
bearing the ‘white man’s bnrden’, and all the 
rest, is the biggest hypocrisy on God’s earth 
at the present time 1 

There is one passenger, who has got all 
these newspaper diplomatic phrases off by 
heart, ready to tarn on like a tap at a 
moment's notice He expatiates on the bene 
ficence of England m a lond voice to Indians 
on board, fortheir special edification This 
same man had. a talk with me alone one day 
about Kenya ‘ The fact is,” he said qnietly, 
“the only thing that the East really nnder 
stands is force It is because we haTe foT- 
gotten this, that India is slipping out of our 
hands, and Kenya also If we were only men 
as we were in Kicholson’s time, India would 
soon ‘come to heel’ " ‘Come to heel !’ Those 
were bis exact words I told him what I 
thought of him l Bnt the next moment, 
174-2 


•when he was on his guard, and Indians were 
present, his argument would run all the 
other way “There is nothing, 1 he would 
say, 1 that we would desire more than to give 
India self government Bat to do that just 
now would he a betrayal of our own aacied 
trust. For Indian gentlemen themselves have 
come up to me and told me, that if the 
English went away, there would be a cry for 
them to come back ’ 

I said to him, “The historical position has 
become like that of our own country under 
the Homan occupation The Homans coaid 
point to splendid roaas and aqueducts in 
ancient Britain, but they had emasculated 
the people Queen Boadicea and her 
warriors might have resisted the Saxon 
invaders, but not the nerveless Britons after 
the Roman protectorate ” 

‘Look at Russia,” he exclaimed, trying to 
change the point of the subject, “would you 
like India to suffer anarchy like that ? ’ 

“Better anarchy,” I replied, “than senile 
decay ! Russia is really on her road to re- 
covery, if only she is left alone, and not 
weakened by foreign invasion China is on 
her road to reeoiery to day, if only she also 
is not weakened by foreign invasion Bnt 
India has been subjected too long We, 
British people, have a coward conscience 
somewhere, which makes ns try to do a patch 
work of good and to deceive ourselves there 
by as though we were benefactors and 
Baviours of humanity But the emasculation 
13 going on all the while the inner weakness 
and nervelessness is increasing ” At that, I 
went away for it was useless arguing with 
him any longer 

I believe, that the whole of this argument 
is true Seeley is right, and his analogy 
about the ancient Britons is valid Yet I 
often feel, after all these years of experience, 
that I am not certain yet, whether I have 
got all the facts Are there any vitally im- 
portant details, which have been left out? 
One thing, that you have constantly pointed 
out to me, is that the British themselves 
ha^e been steadily undermining their own 
rule in India by education The Czar m 
Russia did the same, but the products of the 
Czar s Education who were dangerous could 
be sent off in thon«ands to Siberia Our 
Czar in India, the Yreroy, can send off a 
certain number to the Andamans and to the 
Jails, bnt the conscience, which makes cowards 
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of us all, comes in, and the ruthlessness never 
becomes wholly ruthless Am I right there, 
or am I unaware of the facts 

Then, further, I think it is true, that there 
are more unselfish forces in the world today, 
and that world opinion counts for much more 
than m Roman times I do not forget the 
large measures of citizenship, which Rome 
offered, and the mitigation of harshness under 
the Stoic Emperors like Maicus Aurelius 
But, today, the area of the world-conscience 
is wider In spite of the tragedy of the 
Great "War, it is growing stronger also, and 
more impeiative in its demands for humanity 
and justice This may appear to you too 
optimistic, in face of the pitiable failure of 
the League of Nations, but you must remem- 
ber that I have seen and known the worst , 
for there is nothing anywheie m the world 


so bad as the exploitation of weaker races, 
which is going on before our own eyes in 
the dnik continent of Africa In spite of 
that, I do firmly believe that conscience is 
awakening and that, in tho long run, it is not 
to force of arms or deeds of violence, but to 
world conscience that we must appeal, if 
India is to have her true freedom This is, 
in reality, the sovereign appeal that our 
Santimketan Asram makes Tor we, who 
hold the Visvabharati ideal, put our faith in 
the world conscience , we are certain in our 
hearts that the EaBt and West can meet we 
believe in the fellowship of men of good will 
and understanding from all races we hold 
that literature and science and art and 
culture me for all mankind * 

C F ANDREWS 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


I T will be even morB interesting to know 
what were the conditions of Economic 
organisation under which the Indian 
Cotton Industry was going on in its palmy 
days An explanation of the caste system is 
what is usually given when the question of in 
dnstnal organisation m India is dealt with 
No doubt the Caste has been the dominant 
factor all along m the economic as well as the 
social life of that country There were separate 
castes everywhere foT carrying on the various 
crafts and arts , and caste rules regulated 
their procedure to a great extent Yet caste 
was not the sole economic factor m Indian 
Industry There were other influences work- 
ing, and those require notice 

In early times, when each village was al- 
most self-sufficing, the needB of the people 
simple and few, and foreign commerce negli- 
gible, weaving was carried on only by the 
castes set apart for it , but later on when the 
demand for cloth from outside increased, the 
limits of caste a ere crossed, and wearing and 


spinning became the profession of many differ- 
ent castes Though each of these castes kept 
intact its separate social entity, yet all of 
them were members of the self same guild, 
and it was the guild which ultimately came 
to regulate the Industry in the place of Caste 
Thus m Bengal, wear' mg was monopolized 
at first by the Tanty caste , and none was 
allowed to encroaoh on their exclusive right 
It was the duty of the King and hts magis- 
trates to keep this caste Dharma intact But 
later, when Indian goods found a more exten- 
sive market in Persia, Arabia, and subse- 
quently in Europe and European colonies, 
other classes came into the trade , and the 
old weaving caste came to be called Awl 
Tanties or weavers par excellence Thus 
Kayastas, Vaiday s, and other Sudra castes, 
even Muhammadans and other outsiders, came 
to be weavers All these made up the trade 
guild of the town, and these guilds gradually 
became more important than the caste 

Tne emergence of the Guild is one of the 
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roost important land-marks of Indian Eco- 
nomic History The subjectis howexet little 
known It is the rise of such Guilds that 
made towns like Ahmedahad, Surat, If utshida- 
bad, Dacca, Tanjore and Multan great pol>- 
techmo centres Each trade had its gnild, 
representing many castes, and managed by 
a court of aldermen This court was nomi- 
nallj composed of all the freemen of the 
guild, but the bossiness was actully carried 
on by the two chiefs called Seths, and a Go- 
mastah ( or clerk ) * 

In prominent polytechnic centres, there 
was a Nagar seth ( City Lord or Mayor ), 
above all the guilds, who though not inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of each guild 
looked after the general administration of 
the trades of the town 

Membership of the guilds as well as the 
chief offices were hereditary, but newcomers 
were usually admitted on payment of en- 
trance fees The guilds would admit no on 
qualified perjon to enter into the trade and 
jealously guarded the standard of their art 
Every boy was trained by bis father in his 
one profession and on his entrance to the 
guild, a dinner had to be given to members 
The guild strictly appointed the hours of 
work, fixed the holidays of the year, and 
made regulations about the various details of 
work In Dacca, for example, the hours of 
work were from 6 or 7 o’clock m the morning 
till noon and 2 or 3 till 6 or 7 p m There 
were to be forty holidays in the jear, when 
labour was suspended The conditions of 
the Hindu guild fits in very well with the 
European guilds of the Middle Ages 

The Indian guild had also various common 
feasts and other activities as in its Furopean 
counterpart, and helped the members in 
every direction The common funds were 
used for relieving poverty, building and keep 
mg temples and schools, for celebrating 
festivals and even for conviviality of various 
sorts A favourite device of raising funds 
was by giving the sole monopoly of sale to 
one shop on a fixed day which shop had to 
pay an amount, often settled by auction 
The guild feasts were celebrated just as they 
Were in Europe, with mystery plays, proces- 

*See Bomba j Ga ether Vol IV See also Cam 
bridge History of India, I, p _0G 207, and It K 
Maker }i, Lv cat (Zuiernni- it t « <tnn»nl In 
( Passim ) 


sions, pantomimes, etc The greatest festua! 
of Dacca Guild was the Birth of Krishna, or 
Kruhna jam HiJtlamt Various scenes from 
Krishna’s life were enacted by the guildsmen 
on that da) and it was the occasion of great 
rejoicing in the town In 1815, when Dacca 
was decaying, about £200 was spent on the 
festival, and certainly much more must have 
been spent m the halcyon days of tlieir 
industry 

It is also remarkable that like the manu- 
facturers of France and Holland, the Indian 
weavers were the first to accept reformed 
religion After the Muhammadan invasions 
a great reform movement in Hinduism was 
initiated in various parts of India by 
theological teachers like Ramanuja and 
Ramananda and wandering preachers of the 
type of Cbaitanja — a rentable irancis of 
Assisst * The weavers of Dacca joined the 
reformed religion and fought its battles like 
the Huguenot weavers of France Even now 
the weavers remain staunch Vaishnavas and 
they generally disregard caste and stick to 
many of the tenets ot the reformed religion 
The internal conditions of the industry 
deserve special notice It is often supposed 
that there was in India little division of 
labour + Of course in the earlier stages of 
economic life, in the early days of the guild, 
there was not much scope for any consider- 
able co operation of labour in any countrj 
But with the extension of markets and the 
consequent growth of production, conditions 
changed and so they did in India too The 
various processes of making cloth became 
increasingly specialized and this made for a 
progressive division of labour in important 
centres The details of the Dacca industry 
given by Taylor show how complex the 
process of production ultimately became 
There was not mere!) a simple division of 
labour but a really complex one very near 
the state of things in the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution in the J-ngbsh Woollen 
Industry With the multiplication of process 
es, labour too had to be mtensel) specialised 
and a Tast demand set in for such particular 
skill as distinguished from general ability 

•This interest) ug religions inurement may be 
stud ed in tbo works of JDr laronliar anil Hr 
Macincul 

t Bluer, p 71 
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One curious consequence o£ this tendency 
was the faster multiplication of sab castes 
The increasing division of labour that 
thus arose was not confined to one locality 
or one trade Nor was it merely functional 
There arose a territorial division of labour 
of a well defined kind We have already 
noted the virtual monopoly which Bengal, 
Coromandel and Cambay regions had for 
special kinds of goods Even apart from 
this there was a specialization marked inside 
the region itself Around Dacca, for example, 
Souargoug concentrated on making flower- 
ed fabrics , Dumroy on making tine thread , 
Teetbadee, Junglebari and Razetpore on a 
distinct varieties of thm muslin Similarly 
mixed cotton and silk goods were made in 
Bickrampore, coarse fabrics m Kalokopa, 
Jellalpore and elsewhere 

The two tendencies above noted— an 
intensive form of division of labour and a 
distinct localization of industries combined 
with the hereditary choice of profession 
forced on by Caste rules — made for the pro- 
gressive permanence of specialized skill 
which probably was the secret of the Hindu 
pre eminence in arts, as the keenest of 
foreign obseners have long ago noted * 

In analysing the inner structure of the 
industry, perhaps the most important ques- 
tion will be the relation between Capital and 
Labour — that is the actual working of the 
productive unit The early system of pro- 
duction in every country was that of the 
Bmall independent producer, generally mem- 
ber of a guild, working with his own capital 
and employing mainly his own labour, for 
customers directly dealing with him in his 
own village Of course he was a master 
craftsman and had an apprentice or two un- 
der him, who were paid small sums as 
wages Over and above tins, the question 
of employment did not arise at all , 
nor did the problems connected with capital 
and capitalists that became prominent sub 
sequently This has been the Btate of industry 
in most parts of India, until recently Even 
m the highly specialized manufacturing 
districts this bj stem was kept up In Dacca, 
for example, production was carried on by 
small master weavers possessing two or three 
looms and employing usually an apprentice 

•See Orme, Hut l raj p 113 Ihrdnood, 

fit Taylor ( Passim ). 


(Nikari) and a journeyman (Kareegar) But 
in the days when the Dacca Industry flourish- 
ed under intense foreign demand for its 
products, the simple system above noted 
broke down, at least partially, under the 
stress of complications incidental to increased 
production and marketing Just as the caste 
gave way to the simple guild of independent 
craftsmen, the latter was replaced by a more 
complex Bystem in which the small master 
almost lost his independence, and capital be- 
came concentrated in the hands of powerful 
individuals who were concerned more 
with exchange than production This new 
development is very much like the change 
that came over the English Woollen Industry 
in the the 1 7th and 18th centuries, and 
deserves special attention though the limited 
materials at our command make it too 
premature to attempt a comprehensive study 
Adam Smith’s dictum that “the division 
of labour is limited by the extent of the 
market” is much more than an ordinary 
economic generalisation The extension of the 
market in any industry is bound to affeot the 
economic structure of that industry by 
multiplying processes, by making it more 
profitable tor labourers to specialize in one or 
two of them and lastly (but bj no means 
least) bj making for differentiation of classes 
in the industry It has already been shown 
that owing to the opening of foreign markets 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Indian 
cotton industry showed a tendency to increas- 
ing division of labour and localisation, marked 
especially in prominent centres like Dacca 
This tendency affected the craftsman too In 
the earlier order he was an independent 
figure and combined in himself the various 
functions of employer, merchant, foreman 
and even workman The increasing demands 
on the industry noted above complicated 
matters and made it practically impossible 
for the ordinary craftsman to cope with the 
new situation that arose Trade and industry 
were becoming national, and greater special- 
ization became necessary and profitable The 
function of exchange, hitherto comparatively 
unimportant, became even more vital than 
production in the new order of things 
Greater capital was required to carry on the 
work of production to meet the demand of the 
extended market In the competition that 
then set in, the independent craftsman lost 
his freedom and found himself working for a 
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superior, called ‘Clothier’ in England and 
Mahajan m Borne parts of India, who was 
more a merchant than a producer, and in any 
case a capitalist Yet craftsmen still worked 
in their homes, and were not congregated in 
factories as m later times This system of 
Domestic Manufacture organized for the 
supply of distant markets nnder the control 
of capitalist clothiers “represents a phase of 
industrial development historically inter- 
mediate between the handicraft system of 
the mediaeval city and the factory system of 
the 19th century’ * 

In India artisans working in their homes 
for a middleman was not unknown before , it 
used to be the case even in early days But 
the growth of industry and trade in the 16th 
and 17th centuries accentuated this tendency 
and developed it further The Middleman 
who thus became the central figure was called 
by different names in different places 
{Mahajan in Bengal, Tharalten in South 
India) , nor were his fcnctions uniform or 
well defined In some cases he was merely a 
merchant buymg ready made cloth from 
craftsmen , in others, he advanced money 
among the weavers stipulating for the supply 
of cloth when ready and this was the most 
usual system , and in ft third class of cases, 
the middleman provided raw cotton and put it 
out m succession to spinners, weavers, fullers, 
dyers and other artisans as m 14th century 
Florence and 18th century Manchester The 
Mahajan had in any case a small staff of 
assistants and clerks to do the business Sis 
travelling agents (called Patkan) went about 
the country advancing money to workers and 
distributing unfinished products among them 
He had also under him experts called Moket ms 
who wonld go round and inspect the making 
of cloth Such supervision was necessary, 
because the weavers often practise little 
tricks upon their employers by substituting 
coarse for fine thread and so forth The 
Mahajan’s men packed goods and carried 
them to the nearest sea-port, where ships from 
foreign countries would be waiting for cargo 
The more substantial of theBe Mahajana bad 
their own warehouses to keep the goods when 
ready , and they had to keep a decent 
business establishment with a staff of clerks 
and experts engaged in various parts of the 
business 

•Unwin, in Daniels’ Cotton Industry, p XX 


The exact nature of the relation between 
the Mahajan and the craftsmen working for 
him not properly known The Mahajan 
generally belonged to the usurious classes, 
and often combined money-lending with his 
cloth business Indian money-lenders, as a 
class, are notorious for their greed and 
cruelty It was easy to exploit the labour of 
simple artisans, whose want of thrift made 
them virtually dependent on the Mahajan 
Even in England, where craftsmen were more 
resourceful, the evils of sweating soon showed 
themselves and remain to the present day in 
certain trades The Company’s relations with 
its Indian agents have brought out that the 
middlemen were using every opportunity to 
grind the helpless artisan However it is 
wrong to suppose that all the middlemen 
were of that type 

The Indian Mahajan was in many ways 
different from the English clothier He was 
more a broker or wholesale agent, and seldom 
belonged to the ordinary crafts The 
clothiers of England were mostly the more 
enterprising craftsmen, but in India the 
guild rnles were so rigid that such a change 
would not be tolerated There was a money 
lendmg class or caste m India, called by 
different names in different places, and the 
Mahajan was generally a member of this 
class In fact the business of the Mahajan 
was more that of a commission agent than an 
employer in the cloth industry Usually 
foreigners did the work in India Before 
the Europeans came, the Muhamtuedans and 
Asiatic Christians specialized in this line 
On the Malabar Coast and even elsewhere, 
the Syrian Christians had a monopoly in it, 
and the more prominent men among them 
are still called Tharakens’ as an honorific 
title * 

We can hardly call the Indian Mahajan 
an entrepreneur in the real sense Yet he 
held the Btrmgs of production and set the 
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machinery going He was a capitalist and it 
was his resources that enabled the various 
processes of production to go on without a 
hitch In a sense be was an employer and in 
some cases the artisans depended na much on 
him as on the modern employer This marks 
the growth of capitalism However, the 
Mahajan did not bring workers together in 
factories. We do not meet with any Winch- 
corabe or Kempe in India of whose house it 
may be said — 

‘Within one room being large and long 
There stood two hnnderd looms full strong * 
Yet she had her Blundells, Mosleys and 
Chethams in some of her Mahajans and Seths 
In India, factories however were not 
unknown, powerful kings brought together 
excellent workers under one roof in certain 
places Such workshops, called Karkhana a, 
are described by Abut Fazl (Courtier of 
Emperor Akbar) in his celebrated Ayecn t- 
AXlan Bernier in 1666 found in many 
places “Large halls called Kackhauas, or 
workshops for the artisans * Says be*— 

“In one Hall embroiderers were busily 
employed, superintended by a master, m 
another yon see the goldsmiths, in a tlnril 
the painters in a sixth, manufacturers of 
silk brocade and fine muslins 

In 1800, these royal workshops still 
existed m Dacca called Halloas Khan 
because they were meant for making 
the choice muslins called Malboos Khas to be 
sent to the Moghul Emperor (then a figure 
head) as a part of the tribute due from Bengal 
The establishment was superintended by 
Darogas sent from Delhi who exercised nn 
controlled authority over the employees and 
often dealt with them, very harshly Abbe 
Raynal found the workers m these work 
houses ‘ in a sort of capitivity” Curiously 
enough their misfortune was due to their 
superior skill , for the best artisans were 
compelled to work there They were not 
given wages according to their ability and 
even the little that was given was partly 
swallowed up by the Daroga’s agents J 

The artisans m India have always been 
poor and this was no exception in the palmy 

* Travels, p 259 
+ Taylor, op cit 
t Moreland, op lit 


days of cotton manufactures The accounts 
of the European traiellersof the 17th cen- 
tury gi\e ample testimony for this fact 
Bernier for example was not at all dazzled 
by the grandeur of the great Moghul ami his 
Court * The artisan can never become rich 
and he feels it no trifling matter if he can 
hare the means of satisfying the cravings of 
hunger “The grandees pay for a work of 
art considerably under its value ” Most of 
the artisans had a hand to mouth existence, 
and hence the unavoidable need of adrances 
before the work nag begun Demand from 
foreign countries benefited chiefly the mer- 
chants and other middlemen The testimony 
of the Company’s records alsq confirms the 
above view 

Whether working for himself or the 
Mahayan the Indian wearer went on doing 
his work in the traditional uny with the co- 
operation of his own household and of one 
or two journeymen and apprentices The 
housewife used all her spare time in spinning 
and in helping her husband Grown up 
children worked with their parents and were 
trained early in habits of industry The 
weaver’s household was thus an economic 
unit of no mean order It employed little 
outside labour In times of great demand, 
however, paid labour was employed The 
wages paid varied according to the nature of 
the task Those who prepared thread for 
the loom were paid 1 1 to 2 annas per day , 
those weaving plain muslins were paid 2 to 
3 as , and weavers of flowered muslins 
received l annas a day or an anna for seven 
flowers made on the cloth They were all 
fed by the employer at midday and there was 
a personal i elation between them as distinct 
Isom the ‘cask nexus' of modern factory em- 
ployment 

The relation between the master crafts 
man and his apprentices was more homely 
than in modern factories A boy was usually 
initiated as an apprentice at the age of 10 or 
12 and for the next five years he was bound 
to bis master but was treated by the latter 
even as a son The apprentice was housed 
and fed by the master, and received besides 
2 to 10 as per month as pocket money A 
journeyman was paid from 8 to 12 as This 

* Op f p 
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system is still going on almost intact in 
certain remote parts of India 

During the agitation that led to the 
prohibition in England of Indian cotton 

f ;oods, much was spoken about the incredibly 
aw wages and the low standard of life of 
labour in India * “Indians and Chinese,*’ 
one writer put it, * are a numerous and 
laborious people and can and do Ur® without 

* ‘An English "Winding Sheet for Indian 
Manufactures ,p 1 also Smith, 1 , p 3ol Grey, 
Debates III 130 and numerous tracts in 165b 


fire or clothing and with a trivial expense 
for food * Many other pamphlets spoke of 
wages at a penny a day and even less IVhat 
was alleged was that the commodities made 
under such conditions would naturally beat 
out similar English goods, and must therefore 
be prohibited The East India Company 
argued that Indian cloths did not compete 
with English woollen and that they only 
satisfied a different class of demand. 

(To be rcmthnled ) 
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I N the first part of my 
article I limited myself 
mainly to descriptions 
of the conditions of 
silence prevailing in 
the Buddhist cave-temples and other massive 
stone buildings And my readers may perhaps 


recollect that I pointed ont that there is, as a 
matter of fact, a much, more nearly perfect 
silence within snch beddings than anywhere 
out of-doors, save perhaps in a true desert, at 
noon 

I will now pass on to describe some other 
experiences. 

The most Intense silence of all would be, 
I suppose, that which one would experience 
if suspended in mid-air, m a balloon (nut 
an engine-driven conveyance, of course}). 
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‘ The Desert 

ffir out of reach of the sounds of earth But 
this has never fallen to my lot, unfortunately 
Perhaps the next in order of intensity is 
that of n deep mine In this case it is pro 
bably the utter loneliness, the sense of being 
hopelessly trapped, should one get lost, or 
anything go wrong with the machinery, that 
makes the silence seem more intense than it 
really is For, in reality, the leaBt sound 
travels very readily m the confined space 
and solid surrounding walls of a mine I 
remember going down one of the deepest 
coal mines in England, on an excursion with 
some of my school mates The sense of remote- 
ness from all normal human activity was 
overwhelming to my young mind At one 
point in our journey it became positively 
terrifying A school fellow and myself had 
lagged behind a moment to look at some piece 
of machinery, or object of interest, I forget 
what It was in one of the remoter workings 
of the mine, and w6 had come, single file, 
with the aid of our guide along goodness only- 
knows how many passages* past seemingly 
innumerable turns and crossings and junctions 
As a result of our lagging, the rest of the 
party had got perhaps twenty or thirty yards 
ahead, not more, but they wotb out of sight 1 
And as I looked up from the object that bad 
caught our attention and caused our halt, I 
suddenly realised that we were alone , that our 
friends were out of sight, that they might take 
a turning, and that we, following on, might 
take a different one, which would lead God 
knows where 1 For that brief instant, still 
impressed on my memory, I knew what 
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unreasoning terror can be That lonely silence 
was paralysing I could not move Yet it 
was not real silence either, for faint footsteps 
( of our friends ) could be heard receding 
down the tunnel, growing fainter, fainter, 
fainter They seemed only to make the 
silence intenser where we were Of course 
it was absurd, and it was over in a moment 
The power of action returned the moment an 
effort was really made, and we were soon 
going belter skelter along the tunnel to catch 
up our party, 

A similar under-the earth silence may be 
experienced on a much smaller scale by any- 
one who travels in the London tube railways, 
when the train Btops in the middle of the 
tunnel between two stations There is nearly 
always a moment or two when one can hear 
absolutely nothing save one’s own breathing 
and perhaps the rustle of a neighbour's news- 
paper or a tiny instantaneous creak from the 
woodwork of other part of the structure of 
the car, which only serve to make the feeling 
of remoteness more intense, and this 
although one has probably a couple of 
hundred fellow passengers close at hand I 
* * * * 

I remember another similar sort of ex- 
perience from my childhood, which may be 
unusual enough to be of interest in this 
connexion My grandfather was an official 
m the famous Mudie’s Library, and he lived 
in a house which adjoined the Library and 
practically formed a part of the building 
Looked at from inside, the Library building, 
with its huge central hall and spacious rooms 
around, seems modern enough, but in 
Teality the building ia an old one and, 
apart from, the central portion, and same new 
wings, it has an extraordinary collection of 
Winding passages, or rooms leading one into 
another, and a perfect maze of basements, 
into which miles and miles of shelves have 
been packed to make room for the ever- 
increasing quantities of volumes My grand- 
father s eldest son, my uncle, was also on the 
staff of the Library, and one of his duties was 
to go through all the basements and rooms, 
after the caretakers had locked the outer 
doors, and see that all the gas jets had been 
extinguished safely Those were the days 
before the advent of electric light Every 
Christmas holidays we used to go and Btay 
with my grandfather, and for years it was 
my daily delight during those holidays to go 
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rqand with ray uncle when he went upon bis 
toae of inspection And it was indeed a tour 
It was a miracle to me how my uncle knew 
his way about those winding passages, in 
pitch darkness, mind you l There was I, six 
or seven years old, having canght tight hold 
of the tail of my uncle’s coat, trotting along 
behind him as he went, with absolutely sure 
and normal stride, down those endless alley- 
ways of books He knew every step up, 
every step down, even a loose floor board 
when there was one * We would come to a 
place where one old honse adjoined the next 
and the wall between the two had been 
pierced “Take care,” he would say, “three 
steps np now ! ■ Then, presently, “ Mind out 
there i« a sharp turn here, and the shelf 
juts out " Sometimes we would have to stop 



bilence reigns supreme ’, 

A no rad hap era 

while he tested a tap which had not been 
fully turned off Then I would bare to leave 
hold of his coat tails, and wait in the black- 
darkness What black stillness it was 1 
IV hat musty stillness! Nothing but the 
smell of dusty books — and black silence I 
used to wonder how my uncle could go round 
like that night after night,— and by himself 
when I was not there 1 Ugh! He was a 
braver man than 1 1 

Few lonely silences can compare in 
weirdness with those of the jungle, the real 
equatorial jnngle, (not the bushy scrub that 
is called ‘jungle’ in some parts of India), 
the jnngle that is — 

18 i— 3 
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“All twined with long, dank creepers, 
terrible, 

Scarce earthly seeming and the sadden soil 
Oozes decaying scents of slime and weeds. 
And crawling creatures the sast progeny 
Of Nature s surfeit 

Silence reigns supreme, 
And more than silence, — for the fitful sounds 
Of bird and reptile and the falling branch 
Rot broken, fills the air with void more deep 
Than human silence and the drooping 
boughs, 

Grey green and mournful, intertwine their 
arms 

Prisoning a world beneath them, dim, 
remote 

From all man s noisy kingdom Here there 
reigns 

Iso kindly woodland genius spirits roam 
Hostile to mortal beings melancholy 
Broods in the gloomy spaces and the vaults 
Of the great jungle strongholds 


In a hot moist climate like that of Ceylon 
such jungle grows with amazing rapidity 
With a year or two of neglect a cleared bill- 
side will become a tangled mass of weeds and 
small shrubs A decade will enable it to 
form into an impassable thicket In a 
century the whole hill will be unrecognisable, 
covered with one dense mass of impene- 
trable verdure and matted nndergrowth, its 
skeleton, bo to speak, being the strangely 
tortuous moss covered trunks and branches 
of the typical trees of the wet warm jungle 
Judging by the gorgeous variety m the 
colours of the foliage of the jungle trees 
there must be many species of these, but they 
nearly all have one characteristic ra common 
the amazing snakiness of their shape To 
express it in the form of a contrast, they are 
just exactly the opposite ra every respect of 
the neat coniferous trees which cover the 
slopes of hills m cold temperate cltm e3 
Instead of each keeping to himself, growing 


1 - •» — »» 

‘ Jangle covere l Masses as high as St 1 ml s 
Catlelral 

Aunradl apur.i 

imperative that we should find some el eltef 
In the end, we had to cut branches and build 
ourselves a rude but, thatching it as densely 
as possil le with leafy sprigs It did rain in 
the night, and our shelter proved adequate 
though far from perfect \\ e kept a fare 
going all night at the entrance to our hut to 
keep off wild nmmals of which tracks were 
Visible 

It wonld be difhcult to find a place where 
there is in teilib, so much noise of various 
kinds and yet the impression of silence re 
mains Jungle of this km 1 sinijly resounds 
all day and all night with the sounds of 
creatures Great l ill frogs croak is such 
stentorian tones that ‘croak’ is not the wonl 
for it the\ almost bellow There is the in 
variable undertone of the ubi jmtous gnss 
hopper Uolten twigs fall reptiles splash 
in neighbo mng pools there are sudden tlut 
termgs among tl «. levies ubo\e sometimes 
accompanied by chirpings or s jnevkmgs of 
alarm, showing that the feathered and 
furry species are not far awij 


k L known lr ad a of tl e dead 

W tl h e it teen s 
kul jet t seems 
A place of dreams, 

V r here is si e t 
V i unk own Iread 
\s of kl e d a I 

Man l vs no sway 
All tl 10,5 obey 
Nature s own w ly. 


knl so it stun Is 
\1 jth c »anr hands 
Ins lent Inds 

Such ir tl e silence of the jangle 
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LORD MORLEY'S "RECOLLECTIONS” 

( 1 ) 


{ { 'TP'IIE war ant! onr action m it led to my 
I retirement from public oflicc 1 1io 
world is tray oiling under formidable 
onions into a new era, very unlike tbo limes in 
■which my lot was cast This is no reason why an 
effort to recall somo lines in tlio physiognomy 
of those times should ho out of place or season 
There is an old saying that to livo is to ontlivc 
This is not to tell us that from the tablet 
6lionld ho abolished quite the cheerful past ’ It 
means no more than that Ideals bavo their hour 
and fade Tho oracle of to day drops from his 
tripod on the morrow In common lines of 
human thought and act, ns in tho business of 
the elements, winds shift, tides ebb and flow, the 
boat swings Only let the anchor hold ’ 

W itli theso beautiful words, Lord Morley, at 
the age of eighty, launched his “Recollections* 
into tho world in August 1917 Whether tho 
Anchor of this philosopher statesman of Lngland 
held, is a matter of opinion on which wo shall 
have to say something by and by There can, 
however, be no question that both English htera 
ture and the public life of Lngland is the poorer 
by the recent death of John Morley at the ripe 
old age of eighty five 

* Morley was ope of the earliest products of 
the mid Victorian age, yvhen Darwin s Origin 0 / 
Species had given the death blow to the tendency 
to explain natural phenomena by special provi 
denee, and earlier still Buckle’s Ilietury of 
Civih ahon showed the way to tracing social 
phenomena to general laws Comte in t ranee 
had laboured in the same field, and Morley 
acknowledged John Stuart Mill who was at that 
time hvs Luglish disciple, as his great muster 
At Oxford, Morley displayed 110 great ac dernic 
proficiency, but 1 tbe divers German school* began 
to find clandestine way into theological dispnta 
tion here and traditional thought devotion, 
dogma, were brought from their place of 
inacessible constellations in tbe spacious 
firmament on high, down into the rationalistic 
arena of earth ’ The atmosphere m which 
Morley was educated was one of ‘ much empty 
profession of barren orthodoxy, and beneath all 
a vague disquiet, a kieakiug up of aucient social 
and natural bonds and a blind groping toward 
some more cosmopolitan creed and some deeper 


satisfaction for the emotional needs of mankind ” 
Hint satisfaction Morley found in Agnosticism 
m religion nnd Liberalism m politics Leslie 
Stephen, Matthew Arnold, Tredcnc Ilamson, 
Huxley, nnd others of tho Agnostic fold vrero 
nmong his diarest friend*, and in ns much as 
his agnosticism was tinged with a deep 
sentimental reyerence for the great religious 
institutions of the past, religious natures like 
Lord Acton the Cnthohc historian nnd Gladstone 
with y\hom lluxley wits engnged m many a 
mortal combat, wero also attracted by him fhe 
samo dualism of his nature is manifested by his 
friendships in tho field of politics Mills jAberly , 
in Ins opinion, “added a cubit to man's stature ’ 
It was one of tho perennial sources of his 
inspiration, just as Milton’s Areopagihca was “the 
majestic classic of spiritual and intellectual 
freedom Militarism was, 111 Ins opinion, ‘ the 
point blank opposite of Liberalism m its fullest 
and profoundest sense ’ which ho defines as 
follows “Respect for the dignity and worth 
of the ludmduul is ita root It stands for 
pursuit of social good against class interest 
or dynastic interest It stands for tho subjec 
tion to human judgment of nil claims of external 
autl ority In America, Emerson was the 

'noble and pure hearted preacl er’ of such aliber 
nlismg moyentent * In him the duty of mental 
detachment, the supremo claim of tho individual 
conscience, spread from religious opinion to the 
contact of life and its interwoven social relft 
tions ’ But of all his political teacl era, Morley 
owed most to Burke, — “I owed more to Burke 
for practical principles in the strategy and 
tncti-s of pul lie life than to the others" While 
Morley imbibed his democratic theories from 
J S Mill, for tl eir practical application he went 
to the constitutionalism and conservatism of 
Burke This explains the fact that while he was 
full of admiration for ‘the moral genius that spirt 
tualised politics — meaning Mazzmi, who 'stood 
for the voice of conscience in modern demoerny, 
he refused to call him a statesman but called 
him a seer Morley s masters in the held 
of politics were Cavour who umf ed Italy* 
and above all, Turgot the trench states 
man, ‘a rare type, model, and an abiding 
influence ’ For all mere seers or inspired pm 
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phets the calcs, philosophic Morlej had tl e s-vme 
admiration as he had for the Catholic Church, 
that is to say, it did not guide his practical life, 
and for all ideals winch he imagined to be of a 
visionary character, he had something danger* 
ously akin to contempt In the seconl volume 
of his Critical ihteellaniet, Morlej speaks of 
Turgot as "one of those serene, capacious, and 
sure intelligences whose aspirations do not Lecome 
low or narrow by being watchfully held under 
the control of reason , whoso ideas arc no less 
vigorous or exuberant because they move in a 
steady apd ordered tram , and who, in their 
most fervent reactions against abuses or entries, 
resist that vehement temptation to excess winch 
is the besetting sin of generous natures " It is 
easy to see that here Morlej was describing 
what he himself aimed to be in his best 
moments The keynote to his character was 
the subordination of the emotions to reason, and 
freedom from excess either in tho direction of 
liberalism or reaction. He prided himself on 
his enlightened moderation, his power to holt 
the balanco even m any given situation In a 
letter to Lord Minto, he siya "W e were most 
happily alike, if I may use again some old words 
of my own, in aversion to all quackery and cant 
whether it be the quackery of hurried violence 
dissembling as love of order, or the cant of 
unsound and misapplied sentiment, divorced 
from Lnowledgo and untouched by cool compre 
heusion of realities” This characteristic of 
Morlej, which may easily degencrato into the 
likeness of Mr Facing both ways, explains Ins 
friendship for his political opponent* like 
Chamberlain, Balfour and Lord torion, whose 
abilities, says Morley, made him conceive lor 
him a liking not far from affectum hven 
Gladstone consilercd tlcsc friendships as a 
pnzxle Bat Morley writes of them with infinite 
self complacency as follows “Looking bick I 
only know that men, vastly my superiors alike 
in letters anl the Eel 1 of politics, have hel 1 me 
in kind regard and cared for my friendship 1 
do not try to analyse or explain Such golden 
boons in life are self snfl eing " Perhaps Lord 
Acton's judgment on Lord Morlej will represent 
fairly accurately the final verdict of history 
That great historian sai I that Morley saw in 
politics nothing but higher expediency, no large 
principles “Therefore he never tries to adjust 
his views to many conditions and times and 
circumstances but approaches each with a min] 
uncommitted to devotion [Morley’s boasted 
moderation] The consequence of this pro 
pensity of mind is that he draws his conclusions 
from much too narrow an induction , and that 
bis very wide culture does not go to the 
making of Ins policy These are large draw 
backs, leaving, nevertheless, a mini of singular 


i power, capable of all 
To Lord Acton’s charge 
replies “I lad only 
the doctrine of plain 


elasticity, veiacity a 
but tl e highest thing! 
of expedien-y Morley i 
adopted from Itcrhe 
common sense, tl at the man who meddles with 
action must consider eor*cquenct, Lab nee 
prnlHibibties, estimate forces, choose the lessor 
evil, courageously acquiescing in the fact that 
things in politics are apt to turn out second 
best’ But the U it answer (u this philosophic 
deta-hroert is furnished ly Lord Morley himself, 
in a letter tv Lord Mmto, where he speaks of 
Kier ilatdie as follows “He is an observant, 
ban! headed, honest fellow, but rather vain 
[Morley had his full of that commodity] and 
crammed full of vehement preconceptions t*pe> 
cmlly ou all the most delicate and dubious parts 
of politic* Ptrh i) • tl it nlj r«u tn//i /Acre 
nn trruflloui ] rte ii'rjUt -n*— In rcitnj thnr I * i It 
a jimii tl m- tr i/fr— icAj free He tco'l I alon j ' 
(Italics ours; 

Herein lies the secret of Morley’s failure 
at the India Oftue lie wanted to prove to 
I«on! Minto tl tt I o was liko him in all Ins ideas 
and idols and ly this pretence ho succeeded 
in securing Hit I vttcr a assent 1 1 reforms which, 
strar extracts frc m il into s fetters prove, often 
went wholly against his grain but in the 
process, M irln also had to come down to Minto • 
level in s mo matters of railual imp* rift nee, e g, 
deportati n and pre«< laws as to which, ns vvo 
shall «««. by and by M irtej s conscience was never 
easy, and lo felt that lie was sacrificing tho 
principles of a lib. time ft mav bo that by 
rigid adherence t> tin si principles— call thorn 
• Diiscrupnl us precouccpti ns if you llko— ho 
might ham failt 1 f >r tin. time l eing, to bring 
at* ut iwij reform m II i Indian administration , 
but I e f rg it tl at tl ere are somo failures which 
are n Her than vict ry iliclf, for tl cj are only 
tho stepping atoms to tl o only kind of victory 
wl veil lasts, tl o v i li ry of rigl t over wrong, of 
justice oier injustice, if truth on r falsehood, 
wl creas compromise, as M irlcr ha.* himself 
shown elsewhere, I ns tl e undesirable effect of 
p< stponuig it in leticutcly, and can ontyenjiy 
a sin rt lived triumph, as the sequel of the 
Morley Minto reforms amply proves 

Tie doctrinaire political philosopher, whoso 
dogmatism woull brook no contradicti jn^ is 
now! ere more evilent than in t) u folbwing 
passigo called from one of 1 is weekly letters to 
L.rd Minto ‘t u »lanu„l a l difference between 
n*, I re illy betieve there is non,. Jv 0 t one vrl.it 
m>re than you, do I thmk it desirable or possible 
or even conceivable, to ad ipt fnglisl, political* 
institutions to tl o nations who ml, alit J„d, u 
Amunlly not m jmjr day or mine But tho 

’Kri”" ■■ ■ 
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we wished, wlncli I hope we don’t” This is 
the gist of his * far coat’ argument, which 
attained as much notonety in his daj as the 
“steel frame” argument of the late Prime 
Munster T1 e Canadian fur coat may be 
unsuitable to the tropical climate of India, but 
how thin is the analog} will be patent to every 
reader of Dr Radhahumud Mookerji s book on 
Local Self Government m Ancient India, to 
which Morley’s friend and successor Lord Crewe 
contributes an introduction Without knowing 
or caring to know anything of the facts, Lord 
Morley allowed his preconceived notions as toll e 
unfitness of Oriental nations for self Government 
to got the better of him Nor was lus dogmatic 
assertion of Indian unfitness recommended, to 
use lus own language regarding the I nllenan 
policy m Last Bengal, bj success For, as Sir 
Valentino Chirol points out in his latest book 
on India, Old and Ncu,, only twelve } ears after 
Morley vacated Ins throne m the India Oflice, 
a new Indian policy had to be inaugurated in 
which parliamentary government was formally 
accepted as the goal of British rule And the 
germs of such government, introduced in the 
provincial councils, have already proved to bo 
inadequate, so rapid has been the progress winch 
India has made on the way to responsible 
government Tlio plain fact of the matter was, 
so far as Morley was concerned, that Ins mind, 
like Ilamlets, was ‘sickbed o er with the pale 
cast of thought,’ and too much of theorising 
made him hesitate whenever tlio bogey of revo 
lution was held up before lnm by the reactionary 
bureaucrats of India, and so ho wrote to Lord 
Miuto “I have no sort of ambition for us to take 
a part in any grand revolution dining my time 
of responsibility, whether it bo long or short ’ 
The man who steadily averted his ga/e from the 
contemplation, even in the remote future of 6elf 
government for India as a possible goal could 
write of Ins chief Sir Henry Campbell Banner 
man, who appointed lnm ‘-eccretary of State for 
India as follows * It was felt that he had the 
root of the whole matter m lum when he declar 
ed good government to be no substitute for self 
government This was Ins solid reply to a cur 
rent word, with much cant in it about efficiency ’ 
The above extract shows that the heart of 
John Morley was sound, and his liberalism pro 
ceeded from the roots of lus being For the 
mother of parliaments, in spite of tl e sobriety 
and detachment which he affected, lie had 
genuine love and regard “Much of parbamen- 
tar} government, 1 o say«, ‘ is dispute between 
men who in truth and at bottom agreobnt invent 
arguments to di«guise agreement and contrive » 
difference It is artificial, but serves a purpose 
in justifying two lobbies and a part} division 
kott have patiently to loira the wholesome 


lesson, that wisdom may be wisdom oven when 
slie chooses rhetorical apparel You cannot 
expect to escape a continual exhibition of the 
common error of politics, and of much besides, 
the attribution to one cause of wliat is the effect 
of man} , nor the vexation of listening to the 
wrong arguments for tbo light object” Tho 
first part of this extract, suggesting tl at party 
politics in Lngland is often something of a sham, 
reminds us of w hat a thoughtful Indian gentle- 
man once told tho writer to the effect that they 
are liberals and conservatives in England with 
reference to Ireland, they aro all liberals with 
reference to England, and all conservatives with 
reference to India With regard to all important 
matters of principle and policy wo find Lord 
Morley consulting tbo front opposition Bench ip 
order to secure its good will in ndvanco by 
introducing timely modifications So we find 
entries like the following “Balfour had (nobly 
ordered Ins men down to support [tbo depor- 
tations] in enso it should be needed ” “Don’t 
you mind the Tories,” I told him , “they’re all 
right as to India just now , what wo have to do 
is to keep^ good friends with the Radicals ” 
To Lord Junto ho wrote, “So, when } ou say that 
the modern House of Commons is perhaps tho 
greatest danger to tho continuance of our rule 
in India, I cannot for the life of me discover 
an} evidence, so far, for nuy proposition of that 
formidable kind — qmto the contrary” The 
attitude of the parliament on Indian affairs may 
be correctly gauged from Mo r ley’s emphatic opi- 
nion “The plain truth is that if tl ere utre any 
solid and substantial ttason for helming India 
x s drifting into a dangerous condition, and if that 
can bo decently established, then — so far as 
opinion in Parliament and the country is con 
cerned — we can do wl at we please” l\'o must 
remember that the Parliament of which Morle} 
w as speaking had a solid liberal majorit}, and 
as an old Parliamentary 1 and Morley knew its 
temper quite well 

Of the Indian bureaucracy Lord "Morley had 
anything but a favourable opinion His pith/ 
but extremely suggestive judgment was that tho 
Civil Service preferred power [not duty] to fame 
Ilsowhero he speaks of ‘your law and order 
people, who are responsible for at least ns many 
of tl o fooleries of Instor} as revolutionists are’’ 
“It is your hard lot,’ ho wrote to Lord Mmto, 

* to have to carry things by the agency of men 
whose feeling is inclined to be backward” 
Presiding over the Committee for enquiry 
into tl o nulitar} requirements of 1 gypt, he 
writes to Lord Minto “1 here aro many bits of , 
parallel between India and I gj pt, as you well 
know, — among otl er things in tl o growth on 
both soils alike of hot headed high handed folk, 
fnll of nlnrms and swagger, and clamour for 
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more force ” In another place lie writes “Cast 
iron bureaucracy won’t go on for ever, we may 
be quite sore of that, and the only tiling to be 
done by men in yonr place and mine is to watch 
coolly and impartially, and take care that what 
ever change ranst come shall come slow and 
steady The claim of the Beaten horns that they 
represent the silent masses was easily seen 
through by Lord Morley “The worst of it is 
that we do not really know, ami cannot know, 
what is going on in the subterranean depths 
of the people's own minds ’ “I don’t suppose,” 
he says to Lord Mmto, “that it is easy [for yon] 
to get out of the official atmosphere, or that this 
atmosphere is other than stiff, monotonous, and 
tiresome ” "Anyhow,” he says in another place, “I 
would rather have parliamentarj rule with all its 
faults than Prussian bureaucracy ” FLsewhere 
he says, * Delicacy forbids me to name one or 
two of tout Talher dubious Paragons ’ [of the 
Viceroys Fxecutive Conned] Again, “and ss 
for tbe Government of India being tlie best 
judges of the right way of meeting difficulties 
m India, is it quite clear that Asquith, Grey, 
Lorehurn, and even He Secretary of State are 
less competent hands than such queer paragons 
as certain of yonr Council, etc 5 Is it certain 
that we are so ignorant of racial hatreds and all 
the other conditions of Oriental communities P 
And after all, have tbe<e good men been so 
successful in knowing and understanding all 
about ludiiin life and character, that we must 
take their word for gospel P It is not yon 
[Minto] nor I who are responsible for ‘unrest , 
but the overconfident and overworked Tcbino 
vonika who have had India in their hands for 
fifty year* past ” He returns to the chaTge once 
more “It is all very well to s«y good words 
ol the Government ol Inilia, hut you will hardly 
deny that if your Council could have had its 
own way, no Indian member would have taken 
his seat among them No, nor if the Local 
Governments could have decided If they — 

1 mean the sort of men who — apart from your 
self [Mmto] and Lord Kitchener — constitute 
the pnblio opinion that inspires the Government 
of India — had known rather more of local condi 
tions than they did, and seen deeper into their 
true significance, yon and I should not have 
been brought face to face with all the difficul 
ties. On the other hand, I am not at all dis 
posed to belittle the authority and competence 
o! the Government of India, hut they are none 
the worse for a few stray beams of light from 
men who have had as a good chance as they, and 
& million times better of studying the multifa 
rums arts of political navigation ’ 

Motley a liberal Mews about India were fore 
shadowed as early as after tbo PI rent* 

Park murders in a letter to his friend Sir 


Alfred LyalJ, vv ho warned him against the 
le«on that the Government was “teaching the 
dangerous classes in India, when yon show that 
men can terrorise by assasination within a few 
miles of 1 ngland,” lie wrote “I dont agree 
with you that the first duty of Governments is 
‘to protect life,’ — if yon think that they are 
to think of nothing el«e at the same time Such 
talk is merely in principle tho talk of George III 
and Lord North— ‘we must preserve the autho 
ntj of the British Crown and Parliament , we 
won’t parley with rebels let them surrender, 
and then we w ill see ’ ‘No * said wise men 
like Bnrke, ‘conciliate them ’ For my own 
part, like Chatham in that case, ‘1 rejoice that 
Ireland has resisted ‘What sort of a lesson,' 
yon ask, ‘are we tern lung the dangerous classes 
in India " \ou mean that we are to bully the 
Irish in order that you may bnlly the Indian 
Well that s not my notion of the fitness of things 
mere bullv mg is not governing, and it has 
unmistakably failed That he bad a statesman- 
like grasp of political problems will appear from 
bis words spoken in lt^ 1 * Great economic and 

sicial forces flow with tidal sweep over commu 
nities oi Iv 1 alf conscious of that which is befall- 
ing tl em 11 i«e statesmen are those who fore- 
see nhat time is thus bringing and try to shape 
institutions and to moiil 1 men s thought and 
purpose in accordance with tl e cl ange that is 
silentlv surrounding them He qnotes with 
approval a p«*«age from Mill After evils have 
accumulated for centuries there sometimes 
conies one great clearing off, one day of reckon 
mg called a revolution Summarising the 
situation in India hI the time he took over 
cl arge of tbe India Office Morley savs ‘Tbe 
danger arose from a mutiny not of sepoyB about 
greased cartridges but of educated men armed 
with modern ideas supplied from the noblest 
arsenals and proudest trophies of English htera 
turn and b ogllsh oratory it would be d fatal 
mistake to suppose that the change was confined 
to the preachings of political agitators We 
had, what was described by so peenliarly com 
petent an observer as Alfred Lyall, the straDge 
spectacle in certain portions of India of a party 
capable of resort to methods at once reactionary 
and revolutionary of men who offer prayers 
and sacrifices to ferocious divinities, and do 
nonr.ee tbe Government by seditious journalism, 
preaching primitive superstitious in tbe modern 
garb of leading articles • 


.. 1.7 y u'spo»eu to think 

that the Ia«t sentence is too strongly worded may 
be reminded of the «olemn vows taken before 
tl e goddess Kal, in the old Partition dars and 
tbe articles invoking the dread goddess in 
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Morley speaks in lus weekly letters to Lord 
Mmto, of two difficulties — "One of them I have al 
ready mentioned — the access of Indian Extremists 
to English radical opinion The other was the 
influence on conservative opinion at home of the 
retired Anglo Indian, accustomed to wield antho 
nty and with a practised pen, whose ideas crys 
talLsed in the local atmosphere that had surround 
ed him in distant days These ideas had fallen out 
of date, yet they still survived and found a ready 
and important public among onr leading 
men 

( The Prince of Wales ) “talked of the 
National Congress as rapidly becoming a great 
power My own impression formed long ago 
and confrmed since I came to this office, is that 
it will mainly depend upon ourselves whether the 
Congress is a power for good or for evil One of 
the bnest sentences in the book, showing Morley s 
insight into politics, is the following And here 
let me warn you that it is a life long way of 
mine not to be afraid of either of two words 
'philanthropist’ is one and ‘agitator’ is tho 
other Most of what is decently good m our 
Curious world has been done by these two 
much abused sets of folk 

All through Morley’s letters we see how, 
either by gentle hints or by open ascription of 
lii8 0 \vn views to Lord Mmto, he was leading 
the latter to the goal lie had set for himself 
In reality, however, tl o verj few extracts from 
Minto’s letters show that he was a rank lory, di«- 
posed to sido in all essential matters with the 
reactionary bureaucracy All tho more creditable 
to Morley that lie Bbould have carried such a 
Viceroy with lnm, and let him imagine that the 
Reforms were as much his handiwork as Morley s 
Ihe tooth and nail opposition to these Reforms 
showed the strength of reactionary ideals in the 

the periodical literature of the times As I 
write this, the Bengal council elections are just 
over, and I cull the following from a letter 
received to day from a Hindu friend who presided 
at ft polling centre "I caused a good deal of 
sensation among my attendants by being tho 
guest of a Mahomedan Sub Inspector there for 
onO evening Alas 1 my country ” Among tlio 
electioneering tactics successfully employed by 
tho Swarajists and others against nn Independent 
Hindu candidate, in tho district where I reside, 
arc tl o circulation of reports to tho effect that 
he had no scrnples about drinking water at the 
hands of Mahoroodani, had addressed the dc 

C «ed classes as brothers, and must have eaten 
in I ngland Here of fwnntneni arguments 
wero addressed not to the illiterate reasres onljr, 
bnt, with very great effect, to the so called 
cultured section of the Hindus 
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citadel of bureaucracy Here and there, as m the 
matter of the foreign relations of the Govern* 
ment of India and tho Deportations, of which 
more hereafter, Mcrley showed his true metal, 
for lie threw off his mask for the nonce nnd was 
quite outspoken m his views He saw through 
the dodge of the Simla bureaucrats to defeat his 
object through interminable delay “Well, 1 am 
a great believer in the virtues of the collective 
consultation,” says he, “but time is one thing, 
nnd eternity is another” “Postponement for 
another year ' ’ He writes elsewhere, "if that 
catastrophe happens, we had better throw up the 
sponge ” He was dead against the extravagance 
of the Government of India, and said “Waste, 
pure waste, as here, ought to be stopped ” ne 
was for abolishing the Military Supply Depart 
ment as a superfluity “Remember that, in my 
creed, waste of public money is a eiu against the 
Holy Ghost ” “ as the guardian of public monoy 
and particularly a public like India that cannot 
guard its own money, I learnt from Mill and still 
more m my years of friendship with Mr 
Gladstone, to be a real dragon with fangs and eyes 
of flame * Had he considered tho time to be ripe 
for the devolution of the powers of the purse to 
the Indian legislatures, he would, we know, 
have made short work of the theory of trustee 
ship which finds favour with the rulers of 
a later day He left these bigger questions to bo 
dealt with by his successors, conscious of tho 
fact that lus own Reforms must inevitably 
pave the way for them While gtving Lorn 
Mmto the benefit of lus liberal views on eon 
stitutional government and the like, be preferred 
to put lus words in guarded and diplomatic 
language, so aB not to alarm the conservative 
temperament of lus Tory Viceroy Fven Lord 
Ripon, as wo learn from this book, was opposed 
in the Cabinet to the appointment of an Indian 
in the Viceroj s executive council A casual 
glance through Lord Morley’s letters would 
suffice to show the reader how many difficulties 
he had to contend against, how many vested in- 
terests to conciliate, what shoals he had to avoid, 
in piloting the tiny bark of his Reforms through 
the Parliament No w ondor ho waB not more 
successful, and if Mr Montagu, coming after 
lnm, met with greater success, it was duo to the 
fact that ho was a younger man with greater 
driving force and less embnrassed by philosophic 
doubt, and mainly because the world war had, 
in tie words of Mr Asquith, compelled tho 
English peoplo to change their entire angle of 
vision The Deportations, tho greatest blot on 
Morley s ereatclieon, were tho sops he threw to 
Cerberus in on! or to gam lus end, and he was 
for releasing the deportees at tho earliest 
possible moment, and on no subject did ho wnto 
more frequently and emphatically to Lord 
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ilinto, for ho w&s aw arc of the sacrifice he had and my old fighting of Balfoar for locking up 
made of the principles of a life time, and of William O’Brien ” 

“the inconsistency between deporting Lajpat (To he (onch dcd) 

POLITICOS 


SHIVAJI IH THE MADRAS KARNATAK 

( From unpublished trench record * in Pans ) 

Br JADUNATH SARKAR, m a , i e s 


$ 1 The Records ant Theie Yaice 

T HE most famous achievement of the 
Maratha king Shivaji was what a 
Marathi chronicle calls his dip njayn of 
the South, Dam ely, his invasion of the Madras 
Karnatak in 1677 and creation of a kingdom 
there, with Jinji for its capital Its terri- 
tory is described in the Fort St George 
Diary as sixty leagues in length and forty in 
breadth, with an annual revenue of 550,000 
pounds sterling 

The history of this invasion is very briefly 
given in the only contemporary Marathi 
chronicle, the Sabha-md bakhar, where it 
occupies 25 lines We have incidental 
references to it in the English Factory 
Records of Madras, printed by Government 
and a few pieces of information relating to it 
in the letters of the Jesuit missionaries 
( Bertrand s Mission dll Madure ) These 
sources have been nsed in the existing Eng- 
lish works on Shivaji and the district Ga et 
leers of booth Arcofc and Tanjore 

Bat there 13 one material of first rate 
importance of irbcoh only a brie/ enenstarjr 
has been available in print, I mean the 
Memoirea of 1 rancoi 3 Martin, the founder 
of Pondicherry The MS of this work is 
preserved in the Archives Rationales of 
Paris, where it bears the number T 1169 
A portion of it has been utilised, bnt in a 
very condensed form mM Paul Kaeppelm’s 
La Compagnie des Indes Orientates et Francois 
Martin (1903) 

The diplomatic talent and administrative 
genius of M Martin must lend a high value 
to whatever he wrote In addition, hts 
memoirs contain the monthly record of events 
19 j— 4 


in the Karnatak by a contemporary who 
kept close touch with Shivaji s camp by 
means of Brahman agents, and nt the same 
time was the ally of the Bijapnr noble Sber 
Khan Lodi who was Shnaji’s chief anta- 
onut in that region To a historian of 
hivaji’s Madras compaigns, this is the only 
source of information about “the other side”, 
and hence it is of umqoe value, though, 
natorally enoogh, Martin records in full 
only what concerned the French factory and 
its patron Sher Khan, and does not describe 
the general campaign except in its broad 
results I have secured from Pans trans- 
cripts of those portions of Martin’s Memotres 
which cover the period of Shivaji’a stay in 
the Karnatak, and shall here give extracts 
from it in a slightly abridged form 

$ 2 Shir Km\ Lodi His French Allies 
and Maratha Invaders 
It is, however, necessary to know at the 
ontset the exact situation of the French 
merchants Sber Kban Lodi was the 
governor of the Yali kanda pnram province 
on behalf of the Bijapnr Saltan This place 
is now an obscure village in the Perambalur 
Talnq of the Trichinopoly district , bnt in 
the 17th and 18th centuries it was one 
of the moat important forts on the 
mam road from Madras to Tricbmopoly Its 
strong position and triple line of fortifica- 
tions are described in Orme's Indostan (4th 
ed 1 172) Tbe territory of this province 
stretched northwards to the frontiers of the 
province of Jmji, another dependency of 
Bijapnr Sher Khan Lodi invited the French 
to settle in his territory as early as 1670 , and 
two years later (December 1672) when the 
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French agent Lsspinay visited him at hia 
capital he had granted to them the Bite of 
Pondicherry But during the minority of 
Sikandar Add Shah, the last Saltan of 
Bijapur, Slier Khan became practically inde- 
pendent, with the support of Bahlol Khan, 
another Afghan and the all powerful regent 
of Bijapur He attacked the territory of 
Jmji and possessed himself of Porto Novo 
and some other cities belonging to the latter 
At his request a French force from Pondi*' 
cherry took Valdaur (12 miles west of the 
former city) by a night attack and slaught' 
ered its Rajput garrison who had resisted 
(24 Sep 1676)* This first victory by a hand' 
ful of foreigners over many times their 
number of Indian troops created the greatest 
sensation in that part It was the precursor 
of the marvellous triumphs of European 
discipline and arms which were to be wit- 
nessed there seventy yeara later under 
Lieutenant Paradis 

Sher Khan was very grateful to the 
Trench for this service, promised them o 
largo sura as the price of their help, and 
kept up a close alliance with them ever after 

But Nasir Muhammad, the governor of 
Jinji, knew that Sher Khan would be con 
tent with nothing less than that famous fort 
and that he was seeking the alliance of the 
Nnyaks of the south to effect his purpose 
So, the lord of Jinji, in order to save 
himself, approached tho Sultan of Golkonda 
Madonna, the Golkonda minister, induced hi? 
master to make an alliance with Shivaji and 
send him to conquer all the Karnatak on be- 
half of the Qatb Shahi goi eminent This 
brought Shivaji on the scene 

1 rom this point I shall narrate the events 
by making quotations from Martin's diary 
The condition of the country, the terror of 
the people, the plunder and anarchy that 
accompanied the Maratha invasion are most 
graphically described by a sufferer living in 
the infant capital of French India 

§ J SnivAJt’e CAPTLrr or Jrvir 

Towards tho end of May 1077, an advance 
detnehmont of 1000 cavalry from the army 
of Stmaji nrrred and encamped outside 

s Martin's dates arc in the New Stylo er 
reformed calendar To convert tl ern to t) e Oil 
Stylo (olsmcd in I nglind till 17od), deduct 
twelve days 


Jinji Its commander went inside the fort 
to confer with Nasir Muhammad Khan for 
a surrender Terms were soon settled 
Nasir Muhammad agreed to give up the fort 
to Sluvaji’s men in return for a cash sum on 
account and a jagir in perpetuity yielding 
50,000 Rupees [ecus or crowns] a year 

Shivaji, after making arrangements for 
the defence of Jinji by his men, marched to 
attack Vellore, the governor of which was a 
negro L i e , Abyssinian] qn behalf of Bijapur 
The latter was solicited by Nasir Muhammad 
to make terms, but flatly refused to follow 
his cowardly example By the treaty Nasir 
Muhammad had been assigned some lands 
which were dependencies of Golkonda On 
Shivaji’a refusal to give up Jinji to the officers 
of the Golkonda king as he had promised, 
these officers also refused to put Nasir Muham- 
mad in possession of the lands given him 
by the treaty “The poor Nasir was tossed 
about and received not more than a part of 
what had been promised him Beggared of 
h»3 former grandeur, he felt such disappoint- 
ment that he died shortly after ” 

§ 4 He Defeats Sher Kiian Lodi at Tiruvadi. 

Leaving the troops to continue the siege 
of Vellore, which was strongly defended by 
its commandant, Shivaji went south to fight 
Sher Khan About 20th June, Slier Khan 
arrived with his army at Tiruvadi, 24 miles 
west of Pondicherry The Mnrathas num- 
bered six thousand cavalry * Sher Khan's 
force consisted of 0000 * horsemen or 3 or 
4 thousand foot, whom tho mere name of 
Shivaji caused to tremble Slier Khan was 
by his nature one of the noblemen who nro 
suitable for government but little fitted for 
war Ho had also the weakness of letting 
himself be guided by bis Brahmans, who 
undervalued the army of Shivaji 

The Maratha chief arrived near Tiruvadi, 
onGtli July At the sight of him Sher Khan 
immediately put his men in battle order and 
advanced to the attack Shivaji’s men dul not 
move at all, but waited for the shock Their 
attitude made Sher Xhnn realise that lie had 
taken n falso step, and he ordered a retreat. 
Shuaji, who had been expecting a battle, 
perceiied the enemy's confusion and set hu 
own troops m motion Then the retreat 

* J’roHbly a copyist’s error for 1000 
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became precipitate and changed into a sort of 
flight Ihe ilarathas charged and the enemy 
disper«ed Sher Khan, accompanied by his 
son [Ibrahim] and some of his chief officers, 
fled at fall gallop, hotly pursued by Shivajt, 
who hoped to finish the war by capturing 
him Ibe Kban had jost time to throw him- 
self next day into the poor fort of Bonagir- 
patnam, which was immediately blockaded 
by the Marathas On the Oth Yaldanr, 
Tevenapatnara (Cuddalore) and several other 
forts of Sher Khan fell to the Marathas, 
their garrisons having vacated them in 
fear 

He soon (15th July) made terms with 
Shivaji, ceding to the Sfaratba king all the 
territories of his province and agreeing to 
pay 20,000 pagodas In cash, for which be 
left his eldest son as hostage Shivaji, on 
his part, promised a free exit to Sher Khan 
and the delivery of his property in Gondelur 
fort After the treaty had been signed on 
the two sides, Sber Khan issued from 
Bonagirpatnam and went to salute Shivajt, 
vi ho received him very kindly and expressed 
sympathy for his distress Ihen Sher Khan 
retired into the forest of Anyalnr * 

He was too poor to tiav the 20,000 pago 
das, tbongh he was believed to have con- 
cealed jewels in bis equipage, especially on 
the person of his mistress, amounting to more 
than a hundred thousand crowns (Rupees] 
in value The Nay-3 k of Anyalnr received 
him most hospitably, and gave him two 
villages yielding 1500 rupees a year for 
his support 

At last after many months (February 
1678) the princes of those parts, out of 
friendship and pity for the house of Sber 
Khan, voluntarily raised 20,000 pagodas from 
among themselves and secured the release of 
Ibrahim Khan, who was being hatrassed by 
Shivaji’s men for the ransom 

Sher Khan long cherished the vain hope 
that his patron Uahlol Khan would send 
an army to restore him But the Bijapur 
State wag in the mid*t of a civil war between 
factions of nobles, and Dablol died on 23rd 
December 1677 (Old style). In 1 ebruary, 
Shivaji’s representative in the Karnatak tried 
to conciliate Sher Kban — who was popular 


*A village 15 miks Booth cast of \ uhkanda 
parara Formerly belonging to a zammdar of 
the Kallar caste 


with the petty Hindu princes of that quarter 
and whose downfall was so resented by them 
that they would have seized the first chance 
of restoring him to power. lie was offered 
Gondelnr in absolute sovereignty and with 
freedom to make his commerce there Xexfc 
month he and his 6on were mrited to join 
the service of Shivaji, but they refu'ed, as 
still retaining hopes of restoration with 
Bqapur aid At last in April ho retired to 
Trichinopoly to the court of the Xayak of 
Madura 


$ 5 Shivaji Mena Ills Brother Yevseoji 

Many envoy* passed between Shivaji and 
his half-brother Vyanhoji concerning the 
former's claim to their father's heritage 
Vyankoji [written ns Eruji] had in his pos- 
eession three of the territories of Jmji 
which Shaliji had once held, and also kept 
the moveable property of their common 
father, which was of value Shiran de 
tnanded his share of these, and wrote many 
times to \ jankoji to come and meet him that 
they might make a friendly settlement of the 
question 1 he latter at first hesitated, but 
finally after taking the most sacred oaths 
end assurances from bis brother, he crossed 
the Kolernn and saw Shivaji Perceiving 
that Shivaji would not let him go back 
unless he satisfied his demands, \yankoji 
employed finesse , he gave good words and 
sought for a means of extricating himself 
from this bad position One night he 
approached tho bank of the Kolernn under 
tne pretext of necessity (as he was watched), 
threw himself into a raft which was kept 
ready for him, and crossed over to the oppo- 
site bank, which was in bis own territory and 
where bB bad troops 

Shivaji on hearing of it, arrested 
Vyankoji’a men present in his camp, among 
them Jagannath Pandit, a man of spirit and 
activity, who commanded his brother’s troops 
Shnaji took possession of a portion of the 
territory of Jinji which belonged to Vvan* 
koj! 

Slnvaji’s camp on the Koterun was some 
o00 paces from the wood of Anyalnr, and 
every night many of his horses were carried 
off by expert cattle robbers who lived in 
that wood Shivaji complained to the Kayak 

?w r ?i ’ WL ° Iat f‘, ed at ll,m «pf.ed 

that they were not Ins sublets By tho 
first week of August Shivaji had alrear$ lost 
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four to five hundred horses in this way 
Messrs Germain and Cafctel, the French 
envoys m Shivaji’s camp, witnessed a very 
daring feat of horse theft They saw a man 
from the woods enter the Maratha camp, 
badly dressed, with a sickle, a cord, and a 
wretched piece of cloth lound his body, in 
the manner of a grass cutter 

It was the hour of noon The horses were 
tied by their heel ropes to pegs, the troopers 
lying on the ground, some of them asleep, 
Ibe new comer advanced into the camp 
After carefully noting a horse ofaalue, he 
by a sudden blow cut its leg string, passed 
round its neck the rope he was carrying in 
the form of a halter, and leaping on its back 
gallopped out of the camp Before the 
Marathas could even think of pursuing him, 
he had regained the wood 

Shivaji without waiting much longer in 
such a place in the vain hope of recalling 
Vyankoji, broke up his camp and marched 
away, 

Ihe Frenoh observers were struck by the 
Spartan simplicity of Shivaji Martin writes 
* His camp is without any pomp and unern 
barrasaed by baggage or women There are 
only two tents in it, but of a thick simple 
stuff and very Bmall, — one for himself and 
the other for his minister The horsemen of 
Shivaji ordinarily receive two pagodas per 
month ns pay All the horses belong to 
him and he entertains grooms for them 
Ordinarily there are three horses for eiery 
two men, which contributes to the speed 
which he usually makes This chief paj s his 
spies literally which has greatly helped his 
conquests by the correct information which 
they give him ’ 

$ 0 SmvAji s Dorses nunso Tri£ Karnatak 
Campaign 

Shivaji made an easy conquest of the 
Karnatak, No place except Vellore resisted 
him As Martin wrote at the end of July 
1077 * Shivaji acts as master in everything 

He wrote to the governor of Madras to turn 
out of the city all the men who had fled 
there from Sher Khan’s territory, and 
threatened punishment if the former delayed 
in carrying out the order But the governor 
only laughed at him The JlaTathna have 
dismantled many small forts (in the plain) 
which ate not worth the exj* nse of garrison 
mg them The artillery and muuitiona 


whioh were m them have been earned off to 
Jiaji Bonagir patnam was treated in this 
way, after an inspection by Shivaji Most 
of the Golkonda officers who had followed 
Shivaji now attached themselves to his 
service , some had land, others were given 
posts jn the government No one could 
travel through the country without a pass 
from Shivaji’s officers He also ordered 
many heights to be fortiGed ” 

In September Shivaji held a grand council 
of his ministers and resolved to return to 
Maharashtra, as his dominions there were 
Buffering from his absence The government 
of the newly conquered Karnatak was left in 
the hands of Raghunath Pandit, the brother 
of his minister Janardan [Narayan Hanu- 
mante], with an army to complete the 
conquest of the places still unsubdued The 
chief ( Shivaji ) has been so secret in his 
designs that long after he had departed many 
of the people believed that he was still in 
those provinces It is because his mere name 
carries terror among his enemies 

§ 7 Fiqut between SimAJi’s Viceroy and 
Vyankoji 

In November the troops left by Shivaji 
m the country showed a disposition to cross 
the Kolerun river and enter the territory of 
Tanjore and the neighbouring principalities 
Vyankoji opposed them with 4 or 5 thousand 
horse and some tens of thousands of infantry 
The two armies came within sight of each 
other but without any action Envoys from 
the two parties Bought to effect a compro- 
mise Vynnhoji’s army was inferior in 
number to Shivnji’s, but his cavalry was 
tnucli better 

The reason why Vyankoji did not give 
battle was that he had a bad augury j a 
number of vultures flew into his camp for 
many days without cessasion 

Hie conflict took place at last on 20th 
No\ ember 1077 Vyankoji s army began 
the attack The contest was very severe, 
many were slain or wonnded, including 
several persons of note The losses on the two 
sides were nearly equal, and they both with* 
drew from the held But skirmishes conti* 
nned between detachments of the two armies 
throughout December, and they pillaged and 
rmnea the country with equal wolence 

In January lhiN Martin writes, ‘The 
local officers of Slnyji, perceiving little union 
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among the other Hindu princes of the country 
and the ease with which their alliance* can 
be dissolved, have decided to keep not more 
than three or four thousand horse and to 
send the rest to Shiva]!, who was threatened 
with an attack by the Deccanj and Afghan 
parties at Bijapor m concert, as an alliance 
between them was on foot An agreement 
was concluded on the conditions that the 
ministership of Bippur should always remain 
in the hands of the Deccan is, of whom Siddi 
Masaud was the present chief, and the post 
of commander-in chief should be held by the 
P&thans of whom Bihlol Khan was the head, 
and that they should co-operate in recover- 
mg the portions of the kingdom which Shi- 
va]! bad annexed But Bohlo! Khan died 
n few days after making this treatv, [23 
Dec 1677, Old style] 

Fbc.cU Eubjls&ies to Suivuc 

27th May, 1677— AYe learnt that the 
vanguard of bliivajt’s army bad arrived with 
in two marches of Jinji 1\ 0 resolved 
to embark the best of the effects of the 
company then 10 the warehouse in a I'ortu 
guese ship from Goa which happened to bare 
cast anchor in our road at this time, on its 
way to Madras The petty princes of that 
quarter had decided to send envoy* to Shivap, 
not considering themselves able to resist him 
fiber Khan sent his family for security into 
the wood of Ariyalur Host of the inhabi 
tants of Gondelur and other places on that 
side fled southwards The people of Pondi 
cherry sent roost of what they had into the 
woods near by We also sent there certain 
property which still remained in the house 
There was o general consternation 

1st Jnne — A party of dyers in the service 
of onr company at Pondicherry left at t tght 
for Madras without giving ns notice 

10 12 Jnne —Detachments of Shivajis 
troops took possession of many villages round 
Valaanr and Kum medn The well to-do 
men who had stayed there now fled into the 
forests, to wait for the end of the war 

On 1st June 1677, Martin sent a B ah man 
servant of the Company to Jinji to meet 
Shivap and deliver to him a letter to this 
effect ‘ Oor Company is established in yonr 
territory at Rayapur and w* beg of yo 1 to he 
protected in the same way on this coast ’ 
After having had three interviews with 


Sbiva]i before Vellore the envoy returned to 
Pondicherry on the 10th 

In the first audience Shiraji complained 
much against our nation lor haring attacked 
the king of Golkonda— whom he called bis 
father, his master, and his king — at the 
capture of St Thome and in carrying off hts 
ships in the roadstead of Masultpatam He 
continued hi* complaints by referring to the 
outrage we bad done to the lord of Jinji 10 
capturing laldaur [from him] The 
Brahman who had been prepared [by Martin] 
for all this, replied and satisfied bbivaji on 
these points 

The second audience turned almost en 
tirely on the same matters, to which bhivaji 
afterwards added that as we had taken 
taldanr from Nosir Muhammad on behalf 
of Sher Khan, so we ought to wrest it from 
the latter Bnd restore it to its owner 

Shivap next demanded that we should 
send some Irenchmen to assist him in taking 
possession of \ellore, to which our Brahman 
replied that we could not leave Pondicherry 

The (Maratha) chief made one more 
effort He asked what we wished to give 
him for leasing ns in peace Oar Brahman 
replied that webad nothing in the house and 
that we had done no trade on account of 
our war with the Dutch, but that we 
were expecting ships [ from Home ] 

At the third aadience Shivaji told oor 
envoy that we might rest in full assurance at 
Pondicherry if we did not take one side 
or the other He added that he would 
send a l aria Jar 10 a few days to Pondicherry 
and that we should behave towards him in 
the same manner that we had treated the 
officers ol Sher Khan He tl en gaie leave 
to our Brahman, charging him with a letter 
for me written in the form of a Jarman Ilia 
minister [Janardan Pant] also wrote to me 
in the same terms 

A few days after the return of our 
Brahman, fifty horsemen and some foot- 
soldiers ( fantats utr ) arrived at Pondicherry 
They said that they had come to find oat 
Sher Khan and asked permission to encamp 
at night near a mosotie lying to the south of 
the colony I could not help giving them 
permission, hut caused them to he watched 
and weouyelves remained o n the alert day 
and night On the morning of ‘’0th 
June the commandant of the«e troo/wwnt 
to ask of me some money as loan and also 
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food I replied that we had neither the one 
nor the other On this refusal the) wanted 
to do violence to the inhabitants We put 
ourselves in a posture to oppose them This 
movement forced the commandant to retire 
whith his troops and resume Ins march into 
the country 

Sher Khan encamped at Tiruvadi where 
he was routed by Shivaji’s troops on Cth 
July and driven to seek refuge in the 
wretched fort of Bonagir patnam which the 
Marathas at once invested Thus, we lost 
the sole support that we had in that quarter 
[UaTtin then made a fresh appeal to Shiva])} 

I wrote a letter to this prince in the 
name of our Director M Baron to the follow 
ing purport “M Baron being informed of the 
departure of Shivaji for these parts and not 
doubting that he would have all the success 
as wished for, begged him to take under his 
protection the men of the Company who 
were in the house of Pondicherry ” It was 
sent with our Brahman, who reached Shiva- 
ji’s camp before Bonagirpatnam ( on 12th or 
13th Jnly ) He saw Shivaji and presented 
our letter The prince appeared to be satis 
fied, but expressed astonishment that we bad 
not sent any [ European ] envoy to wait on 
him 

We met and decided to send an envoy 
with presents to Shivaji It was the presents 
that embarrassed us We had nothing of 
value or curiosity in Pondicherry In the 
end we selected an old piece of brocade of 
gold and silk, of which the colour was al 
most gone, fi\e or six ells of white cloth a 
golden yellow shawl, a pair of double barrel 
led pistols, and four pieces of dyed stuff 
It was a very small thing in truth Sieur 
Germain was charged with the delivery of 
these gifts, Antoine Cattel accompanying 
him as interpreter They left Pondicherry 
on the 15fcb 

But in the meantime Shivaji had marched 
away from Bonagirpatnam, and the Trench 
envoy, after detention by the Maratba gov 
ernor of Palamkot reached Shivaji s camp on 
the Kolerun early in August They were intro 
duced to Shivaji by the same minister (Janar 
dan Pant Hanumante ) who bad Berved our 
Brahman before Vellore Our presents were 
offered Shivaji made little account o£ them, 
but he had been informed that we were not 
rich and that we are making no trade The 
minister received some painted stuff and 


somo cash money Our envoy was dismiss 
ed after a stay of only three days in Urn 
camp Shivaji gave him a regular fay man 
for our security' in Pondicherry and pre* 
sented to each of our men a piece of stuff 
worth four or fne pagodas and then gave 
them permission to depart 

§ 9 StJFFFPu,G or Tiir People dueing 
toe Maeatiia Iniasiov, 

Two Brahmans sent by Shivaji, arrived 
at Pondioherry for the go\ eminent of the 
settlement [about I8th July} Shivaji sent 
his Brahmans to all the villages m the country 
for administering them It was something to 
wonder at — the number of the camille that 
had followed him in search of some employ- 
ment They numbered 20 000 No one 
could travel in the country without a pass 
from Shivaji’s officers I report all these par 
ticulars in order to make known the tyranny 
of the government of the canaille Brahmans 

The bad government on the part of the 
(Maratha) Brahmans continued They rob 
bed all A Capuchin Father, who served as 
almoner in our Factory, went to Partanur 
I gav8 him a horse for the journey On the 
way lie was dismounted by Shivaji’s horse 
men who seized the animal, which we have 
not succeeded in recovering 

‘ They still persecuted our Brahman, 
arguing that he ought to stand for his bro 
tlier, who used to manage the affairs of the 
general Bablol Khan at Partanur, and alleg- 
ing that there was also an order to arrest him 
This Brahman went to seek out Shivaji and 
take a letter of reassurance from him After 
his departure from Pondicherry, the Kara 
tlias caused the official seal to be put on the 
doors of Bis house, where his father and 
mother, each aged more than 80 years, were 
confined with his women and children, and 
the people were forbidden to let anything 
enter or issue from it However, I caused 
the seal to be removed, in order that the 
necessaries of life might be freely carried to 
the inmates 

“During the remainder of the month of 
August it was nothing but a continual search 
for the men whom they believed to be cap 
able of yielding money The Dutch were as 
prisoners in their house at Tevenapatn&tn 
and forced to give presents m order to have 
free entree and exit The letters that were 
written to Shivaji had no effect at all ’ 
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Again in Octobor be writes “There is 
nothing particular m this month except the 
continuation of the molestation of the people 
of the country by the present rulers, without 
Sparing either any person or any nation 
The intendants are in concert with the go- 
vernor (snbadar) of this province Allthe 
ways of extracting money are permitted ” 

In February 1678, the snbadar of the 
province paid a visit to Pondicherry. He 
was a rough and mercenary fellow He 
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wished at first to lay down a law concerning 
all the men serving the French Company 
which was contrary to the privileges granted 
to it. Martin opposed the attempt The 
governor, proud of his power, arrested many 
of the Company’s Indian employees After 
four or five days of negociation they were 
forced to make him a present of a small 
horse and some pagodas in cash, and give 
something to his suit, and then they were 
released 


EASTERN THEMES AND WESTERN SCRIBES 

Bi ST NIHAL SINGH 


I. 

T WO books issued by the same publishing 
house (The Bodley Head, Ltd , Vigo 
Street, London, W t), both by Wes- 
tern writers and dealing with Eastern themes, 
have just come into my hands almost simul- 
taneously, though some time elapsed between 
the actual publication of the two volumes 
One of them (The Road to Ddht, price 7s 6d 
netj, contains an analysis of the Indian poli- 
tical situation and is the work of a young 
British journalist, R J Mmney by name 
The other (Sly Chinese Slamaye, signed by 
“M F F,’’ and published at 6s — net), is the 
record of a marriage between a Chinese young, 
man and an American girl, and the issues 
arising oat of that union 

How different is the outlook of these two 
writers upon Eastern men and matters ! The 
young Briton who makes his bread and batter 
out of penning news and notes for, I beliese, 
the Cml and Military Gazette (Lahore^, dips 
his pen in venom as he sets down the impres- 
sions of young India which he has formed 
in the course of his short career in India, for 
he is said to be but 24 or 25 yeirs of age. 
The American woman, on the other hand, 
possesses the power to adjust herself to a point 
of view almost diametrically opposite to the 
one which she had acquired, in her native 
United States, and writes with ease and affe - 
tion of the new way of living, the portals to 


which were opened bv her marriage with an 
Oriental, and the philosophy of life which has 
created that way 

As I read these books, one after the other, 
1 could not bnt feel that while the common 
herd of Westerners who pass through onr 
gates are incapable of clearing thetr eyes of 
the predisposition to jaundice which they 
carry within them, and which rapidly grows 
in malignancy in an Eastern atmosphere, 
and, therefore, thev can see nothing which is 
not colonred by the poison of prejudice fer- 
menting in their own blood, now and ogam 
a Westerner capable of rising above the race 
and coIout prejudices inherent in bis nature, 
and both consciously and unconsciously de- 
veloped by his environment, comes into our 
midst and gathers the best that we have to 
give Somehow or other, to our great mis. 
fortune, the noxions production of persons 
belonging to the first type reach us, but 
rarely do we learn of the existence of the 
other kind 


The hero of the Road to Delhi, meant to 
be a novel, is a young Indian bom m a village 
within a short distance of Calcutta An 
American motoring with friends, runs over 
nil” fended to at a hosp lta l by 
a Bengali Doctor who unconscionably robbed 
^course of time the boy joins a 
collie at Calcutta, , nd „ M , Lag at a 
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hostel comes under the influence of stdition- 
mongers Caught up in the toils of non co- 
operation he finally leads half hearted!} a 
not against the Anglo-Indians, who prefer 
to call themselves Europeans In the melee 
!ua American benefactor is hurt, and he in- 
stantly sees the foil) of the anti-Bntisli move- 
ment and becomes a sort of political jmiii/om 
and goes about preaching against non-co- 
operation He creates a sensation in Calcutta 
by sitting don n in the vitdan and with several 
followers of Ins at Ins side taking a vow 
not to break fast until the leaders of the non* 
co operative movement declared that they 
have seen the folly of the tactics -which they 
were employing On the heels of scoring 
that success the hero marries a joung Ben- 
gali lady who had attended a man’s college 
and had become a seditionist and had egged 
him on to lead the not and had broken her 
relations with him when he turned away 
from seditionist activity 

There is much in the story which is im 
probable, but the authoT is quite safe in 
foisting it upon the British public because 
that public is ignorant of things Indian It 
is quite enough for anyone who can win the 
confidence of a British publisher to trump 
up any sort of a tale, and so long as it in 
veighs against Indians who are supposed to 
be seditionist, and exalt9 the Bntsh officials 
who pity themselves against them, it is sure 
to be swallowed 

In the course of telling this story the 
author has said many harsh things which will 
make bad blood between the British and 
Indian people and will, I am afraid, add to 
the prejudice against the political movement 
m India, which unfortunately is already very 
strong He, for instance represents that 
non co operators are so crooked that they 
do not hesitate to employ any means no 
matter how dishonest It is unnecessary to 
reproduce any extracts, for they are only a 
rechauffe of statements which daily appear 
in the Anglo Indian journals, and are re- 
printed in British newspapers, especially of 
the die hard Tory species Since the author 
has chosen to cast them in the form of a 
novel, they are likely to be swallowed the 
more unconsciously 

in, 

When I turned from these vitnolio 
statements to the American writer’s story of 


her Chinese marriage, and read of the hap- 

{ nness which she found in it, and particular* 
y the joy which life in a Chinese joint 
family brought her, I felt ns if I had been 
transported from purgatory to paradise 
Whether this, too, is only a novel, or a sober 
record of actual experience, I cannot tell, nor 
do I care It shows, in any case, a remark 
able faculty for getting at the heart of an 
Tastern social system, and of the thought 
which brought it into existence, and also of 
that which it created 

The econo is laid in an American Univer- 
sity town The narrative opens on the open- 
ing day or college and the excitement “inci- 
dental to the nrrual of man} students in a 
small town given over to family-life.” Every 
household winch possessed a spare room was 
supposed to harbour a student, and it thas 
happened that the author saw trunks and 
boxes and hags being tnmbled upon the front 
verandah of her next door neighbour They 
bore the name of Chan King Liang, and be 
longed to a new Chinese student The girl 
soon found much to admire in his “feat of 
learning two foreign languages through the 
medium of English, a third, and domg it so 
very well ’’ The young man admired her for 
proficiency in these subjects, whioh she was 
studying with a view to becoming a teacher 
of languages The two spoke to each other 
by some chance, and after that they walked 
to college together, parting at the college 
door with informal little nods The progress 
of the American girl’s interest in the Oriental 
youngman was gradual and “founded on a 
sense of his complete remoteness, an utter 
failure to regard him as a human being like 
the rest of us ” He was the first of his race 
she had ever seen Finally the girl suddenly 
realised that she was more interested in the 
Chinese student than she ought to he con- 
sidering the true state of her mind about 
China, for she had the narrow views about 
Easterners of one who had never known any- 
thing about them She “saw him as an alien 
faT removed and unknowable " Though be 
called frequently at her home of an evening, 
and her family became greatly attached to 
him, she found herself, at tunes, almost dis- 
liking him Remembering that, fine as he 
was, he belonged to the Chinese race, she de- 
cided to put an end to the entire episode at 
once She snubbed him mercilessly, even to 
the point of being downright rude to him, but 
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he was so determined to understand and be 
understood that gradually be wore down all 
her prejudices, and the two were married 
A. complication arose, however Chan 
King’s parents had other plans for him. 
There was a Chinese gitl to whom they had 
betrothed him when he was very young— the 
daughter of bis father’s friend, three years 
younger than he His parents forbade his 
marriage to the American girl with whom he 
had fallen in love and at once began to make 
final arrangements for him to marry Miss Li 
Yang as soon as he returned home So it 
came to pass that the young couple found 
that his family would have nothing to do 
with them 

Nothing daunted Chan King went to 
China and began to teach English in one of 
the older colleges and to practise law at 
Shanghai llis American wife with their 
baby son, soon joined him, and found him a 
different man, and, for a moment, felt n 
bewilderment in his presence which she had 
not known in America For while he wore 
American clothes, he spoke Chinese to the 
porters and people about him, and bis direc- 
tions were to her a meaningless succession 
of sounds But when, in the carriage, he 
turned suddenly and smiled straight into 
her eyes, she ashed no questions She felt 
that she had “come home to China ' 

Some time later there was another baby — 
this time a girl and at last reconciliation 
with her husband’s people, following a visit 
from Chan King’s mother, and she found 
herself living in a Chinese home, id Chinese 
style In the end the husband dies in 
America, where he has gone on a diplomatic 
mission, and we take leaie of the sorrowing 
wife looking forward to returning with her 
babies grown to manhood and womanhood, 
to her Chinas^ home 

In working out this plot, iE it is not a 
narrative of actual experience, the American 
writer gives ns a delightful insight into the 
old Chinese life us it continues to be lived in 
the interior of China, and of the new life 
which is coming into being, especially in the 
treaty ports open to Western influences She 
quickly learned to eat Chine's food in the 
Chinese Way, dressed, by choice, in Chinese 
costume, and learned the Chinese language 
She ran her Chinese household with minute 
attention to providing for her husband’s 
comfort in small ways he liked - a household 
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which provided an admirable compromise 
between old and new methods Their social 
life was pleasant They entertained in a 
simple way, “belonged to a club or two and 
kept in close touch with the work of returned 
students, who have become an important 
factor m the national life ” As she puts it 
“I bad put on China to wear it always, in 
my heart and mind, and thought only of my 
husband, his work and his people ’ 

Minute descriptions are given of the life 
in the husband’s ancestral home, written 
with delicacy of feeling that, at times, 
draws tears to the eyes All her senses were 
“deeply responsive to the life going on in a 
Chinese household the clang of small gongs 
that summoned the servants , much laughter 
coming in faintly or clearly as my doors were 
opened or shut the tap of lily feet along the 
passage the glimmer of madame springtime 
(her 6ister in law a) radiant pink or blue robes as 
she entered to inquire after my welfare or bring 
some new delicacy that had been prepared for 
me the smoke of incense from the attar floating 
into the room at intervals with a pungent 
sweetness that roused vague memories and erao 
tions Everything m the house— hangings, 
clothes furnishings — was saturated with this 
aroma Mingled with a bitter smell, which is 
distilled by immense age, aud touched with the 
irritative quality of dust this odour now means 
China to me and it is more precious than all 
other perfumes in the world 

In this atmosphere ‘ the machinery of 
life ran with the smoothness of long habit and 
complete discipline The meals were served, 
the apartments kept in exquisite order and 
the children cured for by a coips of servants 
trained in minutiae by an exacting mistress, 
who knew precisely what she wanted 1 

In telling the atoty the author in- 
cidentally gives a glimpse into the ambitions 
which stir young China In One place, for in- 
stance, she relates, “Chan King s high hearted 
enthusiasm, bis dauntless will to carry through 
great work in the education of Young China, 
flagged to some degree, from terrible dis- 
illusionment ” And she continues 


i ms is me prooiem an returned students 
have sooner or later to face and conquer They 
come home brimming with hope and fiZJed with 
aspirations towards their country s betterment 
Aud gradually they are forced to acknowledge 
one enormous fact that China has been herein 
rious, grim old self for too many centuries, h e r 
feet are sunk too deeply in the earth of J ef 
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ancient traditions, to be uprooted bj one generi 
tion of }outh or tiro or three or a hundred ” 

Tt is interesting to learn that again and 
again the American girl uphold the traditions 
of the East while the Westernised Chine«0 
championed the wajs of the Western world 
How much better it would be for the 


world if boohs written m this strain were to 
be brought out by Western publishers and 
given wide circulation among V estern readers 1 
they would ser\e to bring East and Vest 
together instead of making it drift further 
and further apart, as books on Eastern 
themes written by so many Western Bcribe3 
do 


EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC 

Ba SHLOM1TH T FLAUM. 

‘ He is striking his lute, 

His heart is singing 

— 1 ibutthanalh rugate 


W ITH little children musical activities 
are usually limited to the singing of 
ready-made songs, rhythmic move 
ments, and folk dances planned by the 
teacher , but there yet remains a large field 
of musical expression unexplored by man} 
This untried field embraces phases of music 
which are more developmental than the form- 
er, and includes such activities as the mak- 
ing up of songs, interpreting music through 
rhythmic movements, bands, music, drama- 
tizations, and evolving little music games 
and folk dances ThB child can do all this in 
a perfectly free, natural way, for musio is 
indeed a language Again, he may receive 
tone work and ear training by musical 
devices 

Psychology teaches that the child s 
experience controls his interpretation 
Experience has shown clearly that a child’s 
power of expression through music is coin 
mensurate with lus powers in other directions 
that he can express himself just as readily 
through music by little games and making 
up melodies as in other arts, building, etc 
Why should it not be just as natural for 
him to find a ready means of expression in 
creative work through this medium as by 
any other, especially as no field of child 
activity offers a better opportunity for expres 
810H through play than does music f 


Music can furnish the basis for pedagog 
ical and aesthetic work At first it may 
seem that this wide application of music is 
impracticable, but it will be seen from what 
follows that it is within an easy possibility 
It has been thought that music is too intangi- 
ble and difficult a medium for a child 
to express himself and so the teacher has 
resorted to read} made material which the 
child merely repeats It is true that imita 
tion is one of the early factors in human 
development, but it should not be made the 
basis of pedagogical processes The child 
gladly follows the directions of an adult 
because he delights many activity , but by 
so doing he is not developing his own powers 
In fact development is arrested by continued 
imitation and mechanical repetitions No 
thing must destroy spontaneit}, imagination, 
the power to create, real joy, and the play 
element TJ e deepest and most satisfying 
enjoyment always comes with the ability and 
means to express one’s own ideas and fool* 
mgs, no matter how crude the c e may be 
And so it is with the child — better one who 
bungles in his efforts toward self expression, 
than the obedient patient imitator 

Children enthusiastically enter into the 
spirit of making up something, eitheT in o« 
ginal material or in original interpretation 
They can and should create little songs and 
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music'll games in the same spontaneous way 
that they make pretty things to take home 
lhe element of play, of make believe, most 
be the working basis, and free, spontaneous 
expression, unbamapered by criticism, must be 
allowed Any efforts of the child in creating 
a song or music game, no matter how erode 
ly or incorrectly expressed, should recene 
encouragement, not becaa«e of any value in 
the result, but because the efforts are a de- 
veloping process Only later should little 
hints or comparisons be u«ed as helps to better 
and clearer mnsic conceptions 

A child naturally appreciates what is 
appropriate in mnsic If he hears a selection, 
such as “Hying Butterflies,’ played entirely 
in the bass, he knows immediately that tho 
music) played in this way does not represent 
“butterflies" It is by comparisons in loud 
and soft, fast and alow, high and low, in 
musical effects with stone*, pictures, drama 
tizations, toys, gestures, that a key to inter 
pret music can be given, the interpretation 
to be expressed through physical activity, 
i e rhythmic movements, bands, songs dra 
matizations For instance, the giant can be 
represented by loud, heavy, possibly slow 
effects, the brownie by light, quick music 
A lullaby would be expressed in a quieting 
rhythmical selection in comparison to the 
rollicking music about a sailor lad A story 
told to a piano or sitar accompaniment will 
unconsciously call attention to definite like 
ness between actions, characters, moods m 
the story, and the corresponding effects in 
the music 

Imaginative rhythmic movements, this 
new art form of impressionistic expression, 
hand Thythms to appropriate music or the 
playing of short selections to illustrate va 
Tied pictures, are also means to the develop 
ment of musical imagination Children can 
-.wygfivsft. \,w TO vwi'ml vwAmA 

of one selection from anotl er, and when a 
background for imagination 1 as been pre 
pared, they find themselves in possession of 
material through which ideas may be expres- 
sed in original songs, music, games or 
original interpretations 

Children love action, and the joy oj 
moving with the music will can«e them to 
listen, that theymiy help with tie music 
and so begin a conscious hearing 1\ith 
conscious hearing comes the beginning of 
disci imination I>o better means can be 


devised than to appeal to the play instinct 
of the child To step as high hor«es step, 
to fly as birds fly, rocking a cradle— all 
these devices are pure plar to the child, but 
to the teacher they are the development of 
rhythmic ideas and their coordination with 
bodily expression 

First, children listen to a portion oF the 
mnsic, thinking what the music tells them to 
do Secondly, all children express in bodily 
activity anything the mosic says to them 
lhere is nothing so universal in its appeal 
as music 


Ithythm is the one fundamental, innate, 
universal element of mnsic — fundamental 
because it is basic, innate because it mani- 
fests itself without training, universal be- 
cause it is everywhere The crude dances of 
primitive peoples preceded organized vocal 
effort No people however remote in time 
or place, have ever lacked the sense of 
rhythm It is akin to the emotions, the 
universality of its response Me see it in 
all nature in the beat of the waves on the 
shore in the flight of the birds across the 
sky, in the Bwavmgof the trees in the wind 
Me hear it in industry in the throbbing 
of the engine, in the clicking of the train- 
wheels, in the purr of the aeroplane In 
human life it is evident in the heart-beats 
As the pulse means life to the human body, 
so rhythm means life to music Rhythm 
occupies a unique place in the life of the 
rhild A child must be led to feel it, hear 
it, see it and express it 

Rhythmic movements are play, not drill* 
They should be free and spontaneous and 
should be, as far as possible, the interpreta- 
tion of mnsic according to tho children’s 
ideas M ith perhaps a hint I ere and there 
from the teacher, children can easily recog- 
nize the difference in music suggesting 
YVUTtmpt Vwpjff r/g wtAVrtrg, high stepping, 
etc Jlusic accompanying little finger plays 

(*ome going npstairs or downstairs, slowly 
or fa«t on tiptoe, etc ) hand rhythms 
stone*, pictures, statues, can b« introduced’ 
preparatory to interpreting music for rhyth- 
mic movement* Snch little exercises would 
show tl at music means something and after 
the attention is once called to this fact 
children ic.ll b, g,„„ e ]j 
interpreting .... through 
expression In fact they will ask for ,11 
hinds ol stones on the piano and 
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To avoid mechanical xepetitions and imi- 
tation, many different movements can be 
evolved by the class Children become so 
ougmal and efficient and courageous through 
the- varied angles, the repetitions in new 
forms and the ever-tiew combinations, that 
these exercises may be not only play, but 
may become a great help m other school 
work 

By playing a selection containing two 
greatly contrasting effects, as heavy and 
alow with light and quick, all kinds of differ 
ent combinations of gestures originated by 
a class can be evolved These little games 
encourage initiative, originality and confi 
denoe in one s own efforts An infinite 
variety can be wrought out by a class, giving 
this phase of work far greater value than 
when each step is presented by the teacher, 
the class merely following directions Swift 
changes from one movement to another 
require quick thinking, co ordmating mind 
and body n rapid readjustment Children 
enjoy these sudden changes, and when at a 
signal groups of two, three, or four are 
formed so as to introduce co operative 
rhythmio movements, the necessity of 
choosing partners, of adjusting each group 
to the new requirements, increases judgment 
and adaptability 

A little arrangement like the following 
will make this clear we shall say that the 
children are birds flying, when the music 
suddenly suggests, “Ring around a rosy " 
They form in little circles, dancing, until 
another change in the music suggests rocking 
in a boat ( i e sitting on the floor ) Thus 
.rapid readjustments in movements and 
grouping are required Laggards are always 
left out Imaginative group rhj thms — birds 
•flying, sleeping, singing, bears dancing and 
walking on all fours or Bingle exercises — 
giants, brownies, feathers — are a never ending 
enjoyment and can be entirely the children’s 
own interpretations of different effects in 
music They will recognise if the music 
suggests something big or little walking or 
running They will know if some one is 
tired or energetic They will know if birds 
are flying or frogs are jumping Ihej will 
feel by the suggestiveness of the mnsic what 
it is intended to convey, so that the teacher 
need perhaps only here and there make a 
little comparison to illustrate difference in 
moods, actions, etc, 1 or example in “Dance 


of the Bears”, children will easily recognise 
when the bears are dancing and when walking 
on all fours 

The teacher should have a plan, not 
always to be followed out step bj step in the 
same way, but to be used merely as a guide 
in order to begin with the simple movements 
leading up to those of greater complexity and 
endurance Such a plan obviates all drill 
and lengthy and oft repeated explanations, 
and does not pi event original work by the 
children 

Marching is often overdone, repeated day 
after day with no thought content, nothing 
but exercise 

Variety can be obtained in marches by 
introducing little rhythmic games while the 
class is marching in groups of two, four 
or eight 

hoik dances and singing games, which 
require many directions ard long periods of 
activity of all but the solo dancers, are more 
successful with smaller children if arranged 
as free rhythms, giving all opportunity to 
take part at fclie same time This does not 
destroy the thought content of the original 
form 

For example —The room represents a 
rice field when the wind blows, the rice 
moves , so all the children swing their soft 
little bodies back and forth 

Periods of relaxation should be intro 
duced in a free rhythm period Children 
should not be kept on their leet too long The 
teacher must remember that little arms and 
legs grow tired Rhythmio games can be 
emplojed in which sitting or lying occurs 
For example child lying on floor listens to 
a “ Lullaby ”, this is appreciation of music 
These rest the class and always create f" n 
The sitting and ljmg movements give leg® 
and feet a rest and exercise other parts oi 
the body 

railing down necessitates complete rein* 0 ’ 
tion of the bodj , a thing children can do 
beautifully and without tl e slightest 1 urt to 
themselies They enjoy falling on the floor 
In fact it often seems that the floor is their 
favourite spot, and the more the} can be 
worms, snakes, snails, or other crawling 
creitureB, the happier tl ey are The tn«s |C 
can suggest, for example, rocking in a cradle, 
the children sitting m small groups on the 
floor rocking inding a top, spinning 
falling dov, n is one favourite falling game- 
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Imaginative rhythms like sliding, or 
walking in an orchard from tree to tree and 
picking apples or from pictures as ‘ Siva 
Dancing *, * Krishna with I lute ", etc , can 
be based on the interpretation of music 

lays such as rocking horse, dolls, can 
be imitated in rhythmic movements 11 e 
more varied all these movements the more 
they offer a means for interpreting music 
through physical activity in play exercising 
attention imagination judgment, initiative 
Musical jokes create fun they call atten 
tion to different effects in music and neces 
sitate sudden and rapid changes Each child 
must think for himself, for pleasant little 
games are important and at the same time 
offer opportunity for developing the child s 
powers 

Music and gestures should introduce 
great contrasts especially at first, to make 
the little play simple By using one gesture 
with sound (clapping) the effects are empba 
sized Children quite naturally choose ges 
tures in keeping with the effects in the 
music In the beginning a change of key 
and a change of melody assist children to 
notice differences but later neither key 
nor melody need be changed To notice a 
difference in rhythm requires then close 


attention and n definite feeling for the 
rhythm Clapping, pointing stamping, 
twirling hands, etc , and imaginative hand 
rhythms are equally enjoy ed Little ongi 
nal folk dances can bo evolved by combining 
hand rhythms with rhythmic Movements 
of the body say clapping four beats point 
mg Tiie wl ole point of the game is, not to 
be caught wrong This requires individual 
judgment for a class will soon discover that 
imitation often leads to mistakes These 
little jol es are excellent as preparatory 
material for music dramatizations bands 
and folk dances because they illustrate 
differences in music contents Fxamples 
Ring around a rosy music suggesting either 
jumping up or rising slowly , ring around 
a rosy imperceptibly going into wind mill 
or anake winding top, spinning children 
expecting to fall imperceptibly going into 
seesaw 

Hand rhythms are a form of play which 
cl lldren enjoy at all times Ti ey are an 
excellent means for making observations 
preparatory to presenting folk dances, difli 
cult steps like heel and toe, three step and 
musio dramatizations, bands and song making 
A great variety of hand gestures may be 
introduced Toot, head and shoulder move 



Free Mme f xpression bjr Hant III ytl m* 

at Tagore a Scl ool m Shantimkotan 
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ments may be added giving a larger choice 
for original combinations In order to avoid 
mechanic'll repetitions, hand rhythm periods 
should be short and not done every day 
They should he plav, hnt observations made 
throagh hand rhythm can have a definite 
purpose \\ hen they are little original 
games they require considerable concentra 
tion and initiative 

They can express differences jn musical 
effects — rhythms note values, trills, chords, 
runs fast and slaw, loud and soft , not that 
these in themselves are of interest to little 
children nor that they should be observed, 
bat these little hand rhythms are enjoyable 
games with opportunity to exercise atten 
tioo, i mils tire, concentration, memory, on 
ginahty and physical control 

It most be borne in mind that technical 
worlc is entirely oat of place for young 
children Original little folk dances can be 
evolved by one child at a time or m groups 


of two or more They seem toevolve them- 
selves, so spontaneously are they worked out 

I oik dancing is the expression of some- 
thing you feel inside, something that is not 
done for the benefit of the spectator Folk- 
dancing is almost a religion to the people to 
whom the dances belong Its function, I 
believe, is to fill a niche in the everyday 
lif$, to prov ide a form of play and social 
enjoyment 

NS e must alway s remember that folk- 
dancing is something that exists for what it 
means to the dancers 

It is a product of community-life, their 
sociability giving opportunity for co- 
operation without destroying the free 
expression of the individnn] Ihe play spirit 
is so Btrong that an exuberance of fun is 
invariably the result, provided they are kept 
as play and not as mecham al drill 

( To he concluded ) 


INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


BY TARAENATII DAfe, u a , 
AcTnon or India in Wopid Politi s 


I T is a matter of great satisfaction for all 
Indians whatever may be their political 
creed, that even the Rt lion Srmtvas 
Sastri, SirTej Bahadur Saprnandthe Maha 
raja of Alwar have taken the stand .which 
Bhonld be the stand of any and every Indian 
who has any self respect left m him, regarding 
the question of equality of Indians witluu 
the British Frapire 

Y\e have no illusion about the status of 
India within the British Empire Me how 
ever recognise the fact that as long as India 
is a part of the British Empire the people 
of India must extract their right to be equal 
ly treated Unless that is done no Indian 
statesman can ever ask effectively for equal 
treatment of Indians outside of the British 
Empire To make it clear I roust point out 
the fact that as long as Indians are treated 
m slaws w» India »ud within the British 
Imp! re, the people of India cannot expect 


that the Government of the United States of 
America would accord better treatment to 
the Indians than what they enjoy within the 
British Empire 


air iej tsahadnr hapra has very rightly 
made it an issue of Tzzat” — ‘ national 
bunot” m the Imperial Conference Maha 
raja of Alwar in a most dignified manner has 
presented the case with the plea that * a* long 
as he eats the salt of Mother India and as he 
vs born in India he must ask for equality of 
Indians within the British Empire ” But 
the position of India within the Fmpire has 
ten very rightly described by the Rt Hon 
titigerald Minuter of Erlernnl Affair, 
' P ” Ch Mm 


at all T , “ raci&! distinctions 
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who are not Anglo Salons, have suffered a good 
deal in the past from being treated as an 
inferior race Putting m jself in the position of 
an Indian, I do not think that the Indian represent 
atnes here are on an equality with us, because they 
are not really here in a representative capacity , 
they are not really sent by an Independent Indian 
Ooi eminent, and they cannot really be regarded 
as equal i nth the rest of us 

“The only way that this Indian trouble is 
really going to he solved is for that progress 
towards self government — whatever form of 
self government they consider suitable for 
themselves — for that progress to be hastened 
with all speed so as to aioid what Sir Tej and the 
Maharaja indicated, reioluhonary meth< dt. taking 
the place of the evolutionary methods We m our 
country mutt necessarily sympathise whole heartedly 
with the Indians, both in their protests against their 
inferior race treatment and in their feelings as to 
the freedom of their country We also recognise 
quite plainly here that tie have no right to dictate 
to the other Dominions as to uhat they do in their 
own areas" The Times London, November 2, 
1923, page 20 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has very ably 
pointed out the fallacy of the position of 
General Smuts in the following sentence — 

“Ho ( General Smuts ) confuses the territorial 
law with personal law in other words, lus 
position is really this, that if in my own country 
I did not enjoy full rights of citizenship, when 
I go to lus country I must bo under a disability ’ 
( Ibid, page 20 ) 

It is most gratifying that Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru hns raised the question of Indian 
foreign policy m connection with the posi- 
tion of Indians within the British Empire 
On this point Sir Valentine Chirol ( who 19 
no friend of Indian freedom or aspirations ) 
in a letter to The Times (London ), Nov 3, 
1923, against the position of General Smuts, 
who has refused the compromise resolution 
to the effect that joint committees be appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and the 
governments of the colonies wherever there 
are Indian residents to see how far the reso- 
lution of the Imperial Conference in 1921 
has been given effect to, saj s — • 

“The British people should take heed of the 
warning addressed by ‘hr Tej Sapru, himself 
the delegate of the Government of India to 
General Smuts, as Prune Minister of South 
Africa — 

“I { Saj ru ) tell him (Smuts) frankly that 
tf the Indi in ; rrJ lem in Soi th Africa t t all iced 
la fester wu eh longer it trill pa *s beyond the lonti U 


of a domestic issue an l mil become a question of 
foreign policy of such gravity that upon it the 
unity of the Empire may founder irretrievably" 

( Page S ) 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has not only 
shown his courage of conviction in opposing 
the stand of General Smuts bub he has taken 
the stand against the British Government 
{ British Colonial Office ) re Kenya decision 
and Prime Minister Baldwin in his speech 
mentioned the most salient point raised by 
Sir fej Bahadur in the following way — 

"Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru desired to make 
plain that the recent Kenya decisions could not be 
accepted as final by the people of India ” 

As there is no disagreement among the 
various parties of Indians regarding the 
issues involved, it is of great moment that a 
plan should be worked out so that the 
question of Indian rights outside of India 
be made an issue, a question of Indian 
foreign policy One of the things that 
should be done, and there cannot be any 
disagreement among the Indian political 
leaders, is to present India's case against 
both South Africa and Great Britain, before 
the League of Nations, of which India is a 
member India’s representative can justly 
and with its independent right present 
its grievances before the League Assembly 
and the League Council The Government 
of South Africa has already been indicted 
before the League Assembly because of its bar- 
haious treatment of the natives of mandated 
teiritones Sir Valentine Chirol among 
other things has noted this point when he 
says — 

“Can General Smuts havo at nil realised 
the responsiblity ho incurs by persisting in ft 
policy of injustice towards Indians which has 
already had most deplorable consequences in 
India — a policy w Inch was the original enuso 
of Mr Gandlu s anti British evolution when ho 
first witnessed the treatment of lus Indian fellow 
countrymen in South Africa, and which has 
disastrously stimulated ever since tho growth 
of racial bitterness and a spirit of revolt against 
Western ascendency and against British rulo 
itself all over India i> 

“As General Smuts seeks to entrench himself 
behind the while man's responsibilities in tho 
prostreo of the vast black population of Africa, 
may I remind you II at the Assembly tj tie Lea jw 
of gallons hat i nly recently express l its tint jitti Jt 
a* to the tcay in which hs (li rernnient hat 
diteharjed its mandafi ry trust /< r Ctnfi. ition id 
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ichat ira* formerly (Jen van Smth XTtU Afnta t 
Very grave charges were brought last year tn He 
Asset tb ! j against hi* Government tf hating, to tag 
tie least, employed excessive harshness tn tie 
repression of the Bon Jelsstt arts native rebellion, 
amt, on September 26th list, ft pissed a resolution 
ivhich inis in effect a tens’ re of the methods apyhe l 
by General Smuts s Corimment in the Bond l 
s i easts distncts 

"Least of all, therefore, does it, 1 submit, 
beeome General Smuts to import even into the 
discussion of the European situation the racial 
passion which te fosters in South Africa in 
the name of Western civilization, and, which 
in relation, at any rate, to India, threaten tl e 
safety and cohesion of the British Empire with 
far graver and more enduring dangers than 
any temporary complications in Furope r '—The 
Times l London, November 3, 1923 ), page 8 
* Ihdia is a member of the League of 
Nations and it is understood (unless the 
LesgnB of Nations ia a fake agency and 
sC mere propaganda boreau) that as a 
member of the League she is not bound by 
the British Government or the British 
Empire She can exercise her own will id 
all matters l his ts technically ttne as there 
is" no limitation imposed upon India In 
fact the British authorities often contended 
that Britain did not control six or seTen 
votes of the various parts of the Empire in 
the League, as was held by many U S 
Senators, but every member of the British 
Empire in the League has been free to act 
tfrit plea«ed. 

If this is true (and India should makea 
test case of it, as the people of India pay 
£70,000 annually for the maintenance of the 
League of Nations), when India cannot 
agree with the Government of Great Britain 
re Kenya affairs and also with the Govern- 
ment of South Africa regarding the treat- 
ment of Indians there, the whole question 
should be presented before the League of 
Nations for adjustment through arbitration or 
by some other process Article 12 of the 
League of Nations provides — • 

* The Members ot tbe League agree that i! 
there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the 
matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the council 

Article 13 also provides that — 

*■ ‘ Tbe Members of the League agree that 
"whenever any dispute ah all arise between them 
21J-6 


'ffhicb they recognise to be suitable for snbnits 
b) oii to arbitration and which cannot be satis 
fjctonly settled by diplomacy, they will submit 
jjie whole subject matter to arbitration ” 

Article 15 makes further provision to the 
effect that — 

* If there should arise between Members of 
tJ o League any dispute likely to lead to a 
rapture, which is not submitted to arbitration 
ui accordance with article 13, tbe Members of 
Ipe League agree that they will submit the 
n iatter to the Council Any party to tbe 
dispute may effect such submission by giving 
n otice of the existence of tbe dispute to the 
gecretary General, who will make all necessary 
arrangements for n full investigation and 
^amudemtinn. thereof 


India can present her case before the 
I,eagqe and thus before the whole world and 
,( Sooth Africa and the Government of Great 
Britain refuse to accept the jurisdiction of 
the League then they also will put tbern- 
s elve9 m the same position as Italy did a f ew 
rtiontbs ago, and the real natnre of the Lea- 
gue will be clear to the world and particu- 
larly to the people of India India then 
g hould withdraw from the League and save 
£70 000 a year winch she now contributes to 
the League and this Bmonnt can be very well 
D tilised to send Indian scholars abroad to 
study world problems and to see what can be 
done to open diplomatic relations with other 
nations nsserting Indian foreign policy as 
gir Tej Bahadur Sapru has indicated. 

It may be contended that the Government 
c f India would not agree to present the 
dispute between the Government of South 
Africa and the British Government before the 
league, because it would b« striking a blow 
a fc the solidarity of the Empire So far as 
India is concerned, she has no interest to 
remain subservient to the Empire which 
deliberately destroys the right of her citizens 
B nd thus establishes precedents for the 
inabilities of her citizens in other lands The 
Imperial Conference has had the chance to 
decide the question and they have failed so 
far as Kenya and South African questions are 
concerned, bcanse India has not agreed to 
the decision of the Colonial Office or that of 

the Government of South Africa "as final” 

„Bd thus the decision is not binding on Indm 
.1.11 Uov.n„,,(lb,Go, OT „,; tol j„3 
In t.k, op lb, „ 

5-tag.e of Nation,, then tbe people cfjnd;. 
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under the guidance of the All-India National 
Congress should take steps to present the 
case before the League through some other 
channel It is desirable that the All-India 
National Congress should appoint a committee 
of eminent jurists of India to prepare a brief 
of India s case against the British Govern- 
ment ic Kenya and also against the Govern- 
ment of South Afri a and other Dominions 
and colories under the British control regard- 
ing the ill treatment accorded to the “ minori- 
ties on the basi3 of protection of human rights 
and civil rights of minorities Then a 
committee composed of such eminent men as 
Lala Lajpat Rai, C R Das, Madan 
Mohon Malnviya, Jinnah Nehru and others 
may proceed to Geneva during the coming 
session of the League of Nations and present 
the case before the League collectively and 
individually. There are members of the 
League like Chinn, Japan, Persia, France, and 
the South American Republics and the Free 
State of Ireland which may, for the sake of 
justice, be willing to take up the case before 
the Assembly, if not before the Council This 
should be done without waiting for the good 
graces of the British Government and the 
Dominions 

It is not out of place here to mention 
that the All India National Congress should 
send necessary communications to the League 
of Nition* and all the members individually 
and also to the Government of the Unitea 
States that the representative of the British 
Indian Government in the League of Nations 
did not give expression to the will of the 
people of India regarding the suppression 
of the Op urn Evil 

In the question of Kenya and other 
Immigration matters all political parties are 
unanimous that the honor of tho nation is 
involved Is it toO much to expect that all 

P arties would join hands and such men as 
It Hon Snnivas Sastn and Sir iej Bahadur 
Snprn would co operate with Pandit Malaviya 
and C R Das and others to formulate a plan 
that India should take action before the 
League of Nations ? 

Lastly, 1 like to make my position clear 
to tin i fleet that I am not a believer in the 
Linguo of Nations as it exists today, because 
it promises to uphold tho territorial status quo 
of tho momlw ra of tl e league, thus uphold- 
ing imperialism mid denying tho inalienable 
rights of nil subjugated people to be free and 


independent by whichever means they can 
seoure their freedom, preferably without 
violence Secondly, I am against the League 
of Nations because it also confirms the so call- 
ed ‘regional understandings” as valid, which 
means to me that it accepts all forms of 
spheres of influence acquired by the Imperial- 
ist nations There are other reasons for my 
being against the League of Nations 1 et 
I believe that as long as the Indian people 
are taxed to maintain the League they should 
take advantage of the League As I behave 
that the present Councils of India are not 
representative councils, yet it is absolutely 
desirable that these councils chonld be uti- 
lised to the fullest extent for the good of the 
people and to expose their futility m actual 
operation not only to the Indian people but 
before the world, so Indian statesmen should 
utilise the League of Nations and present 
the case of India before the members of the 
League collectively and individually, official- 
ly and unofficially India is not Great 
Britain’s private larm and the people of 
India aie not dumb driven cattle The ques 
tion of India is of great importance in world 
olitics, and the whole world Bliould know 
ow the people of India feel in matters intern- 
al and external Those who know anything 
about British sensitiveness regarding world 
public opinion will appreciate the importance 
of bringing the Indian question before the 
tribunal of nations other than the British 
Fmpire Even if Indian efforts to secure 
justice through the League of Nations fail, 
as it has failed repeatedly when they have 
attempted to secure justice by appealing to 
the British statesmen and people, the people 
of India will gam internationally They will 
know definitely about the alignment of 
Powers regarding the just cause of the people 
of India It will also make absolutely clear 
to the people of India that Britain does not 
control India by her own strength alone but 
through international support and through 
misrepresentation of India all over the world 
Some will contend tl at ns long ns I do not 
believe in the League of Nations, I have no 
moral right to suggest that the case be 
brought lefore the League io them and all 
the other friends of pedantic non co-operation- 
ists I beg to say that I believe in utilising 
every means to further the cause of freedom, 
jreferally the means of non violence Ihua 
with a clear conscimce, I beg that as already 
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a large amount of money has been spent to mentions to nations within and outaids the 

present petitions regarding India before the British Empire This will at least enable the 

British people and British politicians the people of India who have vision to realise 

Indian statesmen should make a forward that India s scope of political activity 13 not 

move even in the field of presenting petitions limited within the British Empire bat it is as 
and present their petitions and comma vnde as the whole world 


GLEANINGS 

21 Headed Date palm Tree Secrets of Long-Lost Races Sought 


There is a 21 beaded dale palm Iree n a v llage 
in Bengal It will be seen from the cats on the 



21 Headed Date palm Tree 

tree (sea illnstrat on) that plam ju ee was extract 
ed continually for s x years. On the 7th year 
there were seen several sprouts on the top of the 
tree The village folk stopped extracting ju ee 
g nee then thinking that some unknown evil 
ghost had kindly taken his abode on the top of 
s that palm tree The sprouts are qo te b g now 


m Ruins of Once Mighty Empires 

Seeking the lost knowledge of the world e 
yesterdays passed away with long forgotten 
races & do-ten scientific exped lions are penelrat 



Sand and Debris of the Ages finned 
Aban loned Cittes of Long Ago 



"Valleys are Rifled o5 TYiBir Entombed Secrets 
and Gorges Are Ilippel m the Si les of the 
Mountains to Unearth tl e Truth about 
the To re fat] ers of Modern 
Civilization 

discovered an undersea construction that may 
prove to be an ancient harbor works built by 
tie Pharaohs Asiatic diggugs promise still 
greater revelations 

Recently Ur, in Upper Egypt gave up what 
is sail to lo the oldest temple yet found by 
modern civilization Out of this city Abral am 
of the Bible a highly civilized man is slid to 
have come Tlo deadly jungles of Soutl America, 
tl o swamps of Patagonn, where is rumored to 
Itvu a glint monster of the early ages tl c sun 


burned wastes of Central America, once traversed 
by learned red mon all claim the efforts to solve 
the riddles of ancient existence 

Excavators working in the Valley of Mexico 
report that five different civilizations succeeded 
each other there The oldest is believed to have 
flonnsl ed on plains 40 feet below the present 
surface A race that rivaled the pooples of old 
Rome is claimed to have lived farther south 
lhe zenith of thoir culture is placed between 
J00 and 600 A D With them, when they 
passed away, went secrets of their vast treasure 
vaults and the sources of the almost eternal dyes 
of beautiful tapestries now seen hanging in 
museums thousands of years after they were 
made 

Dark caverns yawning pits towering mounds 
and 1 ottomlcss morasses in the abandoned places 
of tie world aro all objects of the explorer a 
endless labors Rut inspired by superstitious 
fear of tl eir barl aric religions the oldei 1 peoples 
seem to J avo left little in view for the stranger 
of the future Temples wero ruthlessly destroyed, 
cit es burned, an 1 captives silenced, in attempts 
to guard tl ctr domains against tlo trespass" g 
outsilor r 




Ton* *mt TOow P }pe of the Glass Worker Form Delicate Imitations 
ol Nature's Rarest Plants - 
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Unfinished Copy of Cannon-Ball Tree 


The long delicate stems, the warlike petals in 
roseate hues, the stamens, finer than silken 
threads, and even the almost invisible pollen 



Coconut Palm or Gorgeous Orchid I inds 
Lasting Kxprcssion at the Hand* 
of Museum Artist* 


with which flowers are “dusted”, appear in 
faithful reproduction. JIany plants are to 0 
small to be seen with the unaided eye, while 
others exist only in. fossil form. 0 uly a thorough 
undergrowth and an attachment for the works o‘ 
nature can bring results that will depict ever)' 
curve and tint. 

Almost infinite care was taken to get a perfect 
impression of this plant. It was first thoroughly 
studied and photographed before being lifted 
from the soil. The top foliage was discarded, 
and the rest taken to pieces. The branches were 
cut off and packed, after being numbered with 
their positions on the trunk. The fruits, flower 
clusters, and a mass of leaves were immersed in 
a preserving fluid, and the entire lot "shipped to 
the workrooms Any perishable parts that requir* 
ed restoration were cast in plaster, and the color- 
ing applied on the spot. 



More Lasting than Nature’s Own, the 
Artificial Plant Lacks Only the Scent 

With such perfect models before thorn tho 
artist commissioned with the task of producing 
them in metal, w ood, and glass, proceeds to build 
up Jus specimen much in tho same way that it 
grows. First, the stem in inodo. In tho cases of 
trees, the trunk is carved from seasoned wood 
and painted. Then steol dies aro cut by which 
the leaves aro pressed from a greenish material 
o! mhberliko composition. 

The task of making the blossom requires 
delicate handiwork. The glass-blower with pip® 
and torch liogins construction of tho petals H® 
works with slender sticks of glass. 4 For tho 
flower of tho cannon-hall tree about COO tiny 
pieces of fragile glass wero made for each blos- 
som. In every detail they are shaped exactly *’ 
tho preserved model After tho various part* 
aro assembled, they go to the artist for painting, 
where, with marked photographs to gutdo him, 
the colors assume a harmony which equals th* 
me*t perfect effort* of nature itself. 
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tie plant* fctve been pat together lUttl 
the let aarreanded by the background that ihow* 
them of m wild native land* t^e eftet i« *c h 
M to deceit# the eye of any observer no matter 
tow farail.ar te may bo with the real art le 

“Hobgoblins That Dwell in Trees” 

Some of nature a most £rote»qne 1 tt!e iml 
TjJaaJ* tare jo*t mad* the r how to the pabl 
for the firit t me These mtJgata of remarkable 



The tree-hopper* hare socking pionthp eces 
am] I ve on the jo ce or sap of small trees and 
plant* wh cb tley e> tract from the item* by 
mean! of the r iharp leaks eon* sting of veteral 
br itln enclosed. in a Ceil y jo ned sheath The 
trop cal type* are gorgeously colored in many 
hoe* Tley bare four eye* — two largo and pro. 
tro 1 ng one* and two below partly developed 
The r two large eye* 1 ave a Ween droll loot, 
and the 1 no tl at separate* tl e head Jo some 
instance* g ves them the appearance of wearing 
spectacle* They hare foor wing* the two 
poster or ones be ng smaller and transparent 
wh la the anler or ones are more parchment 1 ke 
Some are clam*/ in tl g) t and n*e the r wing* 
mostly as a parachute The hind pale of leg* 



1 


1 ta 


t* longer than tl « fn nt ones and n employed 
In leap m, an 1 jump n„ to cor* lerable d lUnee*. 
wh ch ha-a given to tl e»e inseet* tl eir common 
name of tree 1 tippers" 

Tley are especially interest tig on account 
of tie peco! ar development of tl* thorai 
wh ch in grown apec men* ia provided With 

• ngulsr horn* or protuberance* Th*«e horn* 
are often *o freak *1 an 1 eilravJganlly ahaped 
that enlomolog it* have h tl erto teen unable to 
account for tl e r levelopment and form 

f* me 1 ave a nw r I ko elevation on their 
back* In other* tie prothora* I* an elevated 
n gl leap n otters it * alaped 1 ke a tarn-o 
ehanter an I iciael mri it ba* long lorn* one 
on eacl * ile S n e posses* a wonderful a word 
or blade I ke nppen lage laving ball like 
project on* wl cl are often several time* the 

• ** of the body an 1 covered with long hair* 

Mature ever »ec king a new and citravagant 
freak outlet for it* by product* laa endowed 
tl etc tree Loppcr* w tl tie ah I ty to play 
grotesque roles m tl e insect world 

Take tl e Ind a apec men for trample There 
•eems to bo no »en*o wl atever in it. A horn 
or growtl rises from it* bead aid curves 
'" ek 7 M ?e. 5 ? *?f** ,U **• * arke / glancing 
over ita left a» onl i r at tl e punning headsman 
Tn • part cular tree b pper also has an anvil 
shaped 1 amp on ita back an 1 tie po nt of the 
anvil ,* drawn oat twice its length Udernealh 
are it e wing* 

asb*?.^i P n’t nt ' , a men BW« 
aswjnwl ng U has al „mp on Its lack ahaped 
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JTm {« a a Uni ri«lt— • »low mmirR inwct it top-1, tar/, oti-n'nlj • *rvl tumlM 

FevAwroou* W?i«: tnurtpwlwl on It* U»ck ®1 U-y*tl«r *o \h*.\ it {» »w\ wLrtl.tr R W 

* • IW nm{»ntive!j ««ift kfeter pnycrwjlnf. 


lilt <i jn»fUtii»t'« binrwr, *r»l »n enjjtJnlt, 
14unt K?m «IH i» dirKtd »flJ l»fk* 

**nl fturl rtrtfnj ca lit Laratttr-le**!. Tii« 


A “Flowor Show” of tho Deop Sea 

At IL* Ull-iD of Its K4 tkt |4*ot* 
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The Sagartia, or Widowed Sea 
Anemone, so called because it lives a 
solitary life, resembles some exotic 
tropical plant Its beauty is a trap, 
lor each of its delicate tentacles is a 
poisonous barb that seizes and stings 
to death any smaller creature 
within reach 

animals Strange though this may seem science 
proves it to be literally true Vegetation i* to 
be found only near the surface of the ocean 
The flower like life of its vast depths rivaling 
in beauty the choicest products of the green 
houses and cultivated gardens of the land, is 
animal life 

The Temarbable pictures on this page were 
photographed by scientists of the biological 
station. of, 'UeJjipJanrl. kjA’ruwrljnar.’j •jalrfjicn, 
and skill were required to get the subjects in 
all their natural beauty, into shallow water 
where light could penetrate 


Making a Power Plant of 
Your Ford 


A power pulley that makes a mobile power 
plant, adaptable to home workshop, or farm 
needs out of a Ford is tbs latest achieved success 
of inventive genius in making your automobile 
a more accomplished mechanism 
\ The simplicity claimed for the invention is 
* striking lio jacking up of the car or changing 

221—7 
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on pedestrians when equipped with 
l e brush hero illustrated 

The photograph is from Paris, 
\hero a thoroUgt g( ihg genes of 
experiments recent)} oias conducted 
to determine the most effective means 
if splash prevention 


Safety Bumper Has Canvas 
Stretchers 


The Power Pally and a lord Sawn g 
Logs Below Sketch Slowing low 
the Pnlly Tnahles an Auto Fngine 
to linn a Small Workshop 

of wheels is required The device is attached to 
the car neai tl e starting crank 1 y any one and 
withma few minutes It is fairly small and 
unobtrusive looking so tl at it need not he 
detached when not in use To put the invention 
to work, one slips the belt over the pulleys, 
backs the car to tighten the belt, and starts the 
engine Speed is automatical!} controlled b} a 
variable speed governor that controls the gas 
feed A considerable resultant gasoline saving 
and tho prevention of engine racing aro claimed 
for tins governor A clutch throws tie power 
off and on, so that stopping and starting the 


when they are deioloping maximum power will 
realire tl at this imention enables a Ford engine 
to ran a small workshop 

Mud Spattered Pedestrians 
Befriended by Inventor 

Motor Car wl eels are said not to splash mu l 


Bumper arras 
draw the pedes 
tnan into the 
canvas stretch 


with this automatic safety bumper is practically 
lmpossil le Contact with the pliable front guard 
mu of tho automobile causes two arms to spring 
out and draw the person struck on to two 
canvas stretchers, so designed as to prevent 
sharp contact with any part of the car 




* y’S* . -/] > . 





Bun per Arms Draw the Pedestrian On t( 
tie Canvas Stretchors 



Auto wheel That Prevents 
Mud spattering 


Auto ! ogmo Cooks 3Ieals wl lie 
lou Bide 
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Upon this people’ And m the parable o£ the 
debtors, when the master ties wroth with the 
merciless sennit and delivered him to the 
tormentors till he had paid all, there are 
these ominous words 'So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one Ins brother 
their trespasses’ ’ ( pp 127 12S ) 

In anotl er place the author writes — 

“In the bounder of Christianity goodwill 
was joined to v lolent animosity He w ho called 
the peacemaker blessed, and declared God to be 
a friend who would come m and sup with one, 
nevertheless bade his disciples shake off the dust 
for a testimony against the inhospitable and 
himself drove commerce forth with such violence 
from the sanctuary, that to those who saw him, 
he seemed as one consumed with Ins jealousy 
There is here an ample anger, au ample pugnac 
ity , but above and guiding it is a zeal to erect 
a spiritual house in which God and men can 
dwell together” ( p 234 ) 

His Remarks 

Describing the antithetical traits of Jesus’s 
character, our author remarks — 

“Taking the varied elements of this concep- 
tion in the Gospels we sec in outline the por 
trait of a man affectionate, without resentment, 
and y et upon occasion hot in Ins resentment . 
Many would say that the parts of the picture 
arc irreconcilable I do not myself find them so 
Love is supreme, but there is in it no softness, 
no relenting toward its enemies there is 
hero ‘tho love of love, the hate of hate’ 

So passionate is its RDgcr that some can see it 
hardly different from Islam, that otl er child of 
Judaism its Iovo so strong that it seems a 
brother to Buddhism In truth it is with neither 
of these extremes it is opposed to each , yet not 
so violently ns these are to each other’ 
(pp 128 129) 

He further says — 

“ Jesus is not the fanatic warrior Mobam 
med.noris ho the Buddt a, seated under tho 
Bodlu tree, study ing how ho may lose the last 
trace of passion Jesus was not nn emotionalist, 
hut ho showed emotion , ho loved, lio wept, ho 
lost heart, he grew angry, he attacked” (p 129) 
Then tho author defends Jesus — 

“But his anger was never aroused, to our 
knowledge by some affront to Ins person, some 
threat to hn life or his dignity He never con 
tends for property or for convenience His 
anger is detached from all self sh interest , he is 
enraged again t those who have had opportunity 
and yet remain opponents of the truth and of 
mercy’ ( p 12 1 ' ) 

A\e may, an tie whole, accept tho null or « 
data, hut wo cannot entirely accept Ins conclusion. 


FOk FEBRUARY, 1824 

We cannot say with him that “his (Jesus’s) anger 
was never aroused by some affront to his person, 
some threat to his life or 1 us dignity ” Xor can 
we say that Jesus harmonised Love and Anger 
and that his Love was "anger supported” Love 
Let us quote a few relevant passages from 
tho Bible in support of our statement 

When some officers went to apprehend Jesus, 
he said — 

“Are ye come out as a ainst a thief with 
swords and staves for to take me P I sat daily 
with you, teaching in the temple Yo laid no 
hand on me But this is yoar hoar, and the 
power of darkness” (Luke XXII, 52 53, Jlk. 
XIV, 48 49 , Jit XXVI, 55 ) 

This utterance certainly has reference to ail 
‘affront to his person,’ 'a threat to Ins life’ and 
'his dignity ’ And it is not free from some 
degree of heat 

Jesus was imprisoned and brought to the 
high priest “ The high Priest then asked Jesus 
of his disciples and of his doctrines ” 

Jesus answered him 

“ I spoke openly to the world Why asketh 
thou me 9 Ask them which heard me Behold, 
they know what I said " 

And when he had tbuB spoken, one of the 
officers which stood by, struck Jesus with the 
palm of lus hand, saying, “Answerest thou the 
high priest so P ’ 

Jesus answered him, “If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil but if well, why smitest 
tliou me P” John XVIII 

Here his remonstrance wub duo to a personal 
affront 

A remonstrance like this, coming from an 
ordinary man, would not call for any remark 
But as spiritual perfection is claimed for Jesus, 
it cannot ho said that according to tho highest 
Indian ideal of samtltncss, it is sufficiently dis- 
passionate 

“The Pharisees also with tho Sadducees camo 
and tempting desired him that he would show 
them a sign from heaven IIo answered — 

" 0 yo by pocrites, ye cvn discern the face 
of the sky but can j-ou not discern the signs of 
the times ? A wicked and adulterous nation 
seeketli after a Bigu ” Jit XVI, 1 4 ( Vide 
also L XII, 5G) 

He claimed to ho their Me smh It was 
quito natural that they should want a proof 
But Jesus got angry and called then ‘hypocrites’ 
and * a wicked and adulterous nation * 

Hero Ins anger was unjustifiable 
One Sabbath Jesus was teaching in one of the 
synagogues, when there happened to bo present 
a woman who for eighteen years had suffered 
from a weakness due to hor being possessed 
A\ hen Jesus saw her, he tailed her to him Hu 
placet! his hands on hor and *ho was cured ‘But 
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tUpmdwlot the synagogue, vexed at Jesus 
having worked the care on the Sabbath, inter 
posed and said to the people — 

“ There are six days on which work ought to 
be done Come on one of them and get cured 
and not on the Sabbath ” 

But the Lord "answered him and said — 

“ Yo hypocrites, doth not each one of you 
on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall and lead him away to watering ? And 
ought not the woman, being a daughter of 
Abrahatn, whom Satan had bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, to have been loosed from this 
bond on the day of the Sabbath r’ L Xlll, 
1016 

The President did what an ordinary orthodox 
Jew was expected to do Jesus might ba\e 
convinced him of his inconsistency without 
woundiDg his feelings and it might have pro 
duced good results His angry denunciations 
only irritated the Pharisees 

A certain Pharisee besought Jesus to dine 
with him, and be went and sat down to meat 
"When the Pharisee saw it, he manelled that he 
had not first washed before dinner The Lord 
said unto him — 

“how do ye Pharisees make clean the outside 
of the cup and the platter , but your inward 
part is full of ravening wolves ’ 

He denounced the whole class and called 
them ‘fools’ and ‘hypocrites’ tL XI 37—44) 
There was no provocation here The P hansee 
who had besought Jesus to dine with him had 
Simply ‘marvelled’ that he had not first washed 
before dinner The remarks of Jesus were offens 
ive and uncalled for 

At the same dinner party he made some un 
called for remarks which displeased some of the 
lawyers One of them said — “Master thou 
reproachest ns also Jesus became angry and 
denounced the lawyers He said * A\oe 

unto yon ' for "ye bndd the sepulchres of the 
prophets and your fathers killed them Truly 
ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your 
fathers for they indeed killed them and ye build 
their sepulchres * h XI, 47 £* 

The mentality of Jesns was very strange 
Tbe lawyers undid, so far as it lay in their 
power, tbe wrongs done to the prophets by their 
remote social ancestors and honoured those pro 
phets by building sepulchres in their memory 
Their action was rather praiseworthy than not 
Bnt Jesns turns this action into a proof of their 
ancestors guilt and taunts them with this gnilt 
of their ancestors a3 if they could, before their 
birth, have controlled the deeds of their fore 
fathers % ilifymg one s forefathers and taunt 
ing one w itb the guilt of one’s forefathers is 
deplorable It reforms no one and exasperates 


everyone People cannot usually bear with 
insults offered to their forefathers 
A 31 ItEIICTtON 

“Then began he (Jesus) to upbraid tbe cities 
wherein most of his mighty deeds were done, 
because they repented not 

“Woe unto thee, Chorazin’ Woe unto thee , 
Betbsaida 1 for if the mighty works, which were 
done in you, 1 ad been done m Tyre and Sidon, 
they would hav e repented Jong ago in sack cloth 
and ashes But I say unto you, it shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of julg 
ment than for y ou And thou Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, sbalt be brought down 
bo hell for if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained nntil this day Bnt I say 
unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of "judgment than for 
thee lit XI, 20 24 Luke X, 12 15 

This malediction is certainly not ‘ anger 
supported love, to say the least 

He went to preach to certain peoples, and it 
is certain that it was out of love for them 
But we cannot appreciate the love which, 
when nn responded to, becomes transformed 
into hatred and angry denunciation 

Jesns once said to his disciples that be would 
go to Jerusalem but that he would suffer many 
things of the elders and the chief priests and 
scribes and be killed Peter remonstrated with 
him and said — “ Be it far from thee, Lord , this 
shall not be nnto thee But he turned and 
said unto Peter — ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan, 
thon art an offence to me for tlion savonrest not 
the things that be of God but those be of men 
Alt XVI, 21— 23 Aik \ III, 31— 33 He might 
have answered affectionately If Peter did any 
thing wrong here he sbonld have been pitied 
One day there came certain of the Pharisees, 
saying nnto him ( Jesns ) ' Get thee out and 
depart hence for Herod will kill thee ' Jesns 
said — ‘Go ye, and tell that fox etc Lake 
XU, 31 — 32 It is certainly not love fed anger 
Some Pharisees went to Jesns and asked 

‘ Master, we know thou art true and teaches! 
the way of God in truth Tell ns therefore 
wbat tlunkest thou Is it lawful to give tribute 
nnto Caesar or not ? Bnt 'Jesus perceived their 
wickedness and said “V, by tempt ve me v» 
liypocntes r Aft XMI, 16-18 Here * Ins 
anger is not ‘love supported' He might have 
convinced them without losing his temper 

A Cuimr ©i Anubt Denunciations 
I n one of his sermons, the Pharisees and 
scribes were vehemently denounced 

( i ) MA oe unto you, s«nbes and Pharisees— 

, tljaej Be asw j alco 


hypocrites ’ is nsed s 
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( li ) Woe unto j ou, ye blind guides, 

( in ) To fools and blind ( twice ) 

( iv ) 1 e blind guides , 

( v ) Thou blind Pharisee, 

( vi ) Whited sepulchre®, 

( vn ) Ye serpents, 

(vni - ) le generation of vipers lit XXIII 
We do not know whether such greetings will 
be now defended as friendly greetings Strange 
must have been the mentality of the Galilean 
society where such greetings were so normal and 
innocent, and stranger still must be the mentality 
of our Christian brethren of the twentieth century 
who defend such a sermon Who can now 
imagine a loving preacher giving such u Galilean 
sermon in modern times f fouch abusive language 
is now considered to bo quite unmannerly 

No oue can pretend to say th vt such vilihca 
tions proceeded from an emotion of love What 
ever might have been tho cause, there is no 
denying the fact that Jesus hated the Pharisees 
and the scribes with all the hatred of his heart 
Farther citations are unnecessary From the 
passages cited above, we can conclude that the 
love of Jesus was not alnajs ‘love supported’ 
If we say it was always ‘love supported , we must 
at the same time say that that love was of 
such a nature that, if unaccepted, it would be 
turned into hatred and denunciations 

Then what w as the nature of his anger i Let 
us discuss 

Tuc Niru p us Avobi 

Animate nature has been endowed with many 
life saving instincts Of these, 1 oar aud Angci 
occupy a very prominent place When a creature 
is in danger of life, it will be influenced either by 
Fear or Anger, or by both If the creature be 
weak, it wifi bo possessed by fear and will try 
to save its life by flight llut if it be strong 
enough to resist the ene ny, it will get augry 
and attack the enemy Tins is the general rule 
but in many cases both the emotions may bo 
intermingled 

Primarily Anger was a purely biological 
instinct It is usually accompanied by facial 
and other physical contortions — snarl or 
sneer, the one sided uncovering of the upper 
teeth and the showing of tho canino teeth 
in particular, the raising of tho eyo brows, 
the opening of the mouth, the distention of tho 
nbstnls, the reddening of the face, being some 
of the symptoms These are signs of threaten 
ing or attacking the enemy or getting one’s self 
ready for attack or defence These symptoms 
betray the primitive animal origin of Anger 
Put in higher animals and in man its sphere 
has been largely extended In man it has refer 
ence to what James calls "1 he Etttptn al Self or 
Vt “In its widest possible sense a man s self is 


the sum total of all that lie can call his own , not 
only his body and his psychic powers, hut his 
clothes and bis horse, Ins wife and children, his 
ancestors and friends, his reputation and work ” 

When anger has reference to this ‘Empirical 
Self,’ i f to ‘Me and lime’, it may be called 
‘ 1 goistio Auger ” 

In some cases anger may rise out of al 
truistic motives For example, if a weak man 
is cruelly tortured by a strong man, the spec 
tutor may bo roused to righteous indignation 
In many cases these two motives are intermixed 
Tut Avoir of Tescs 

Now what was the nature of Jesus’s Anger? 
ho man is always self centred, and Jesus was a 
great man So it would he madness to say that 
his auger was always egoistic But there is no 
doubt abont the fact that his anger was not 
always altruistic cither , it was sometimes 
intensely egoistic 

His Fi\ei> Il>M 

Jesus was obsessid by one fixed idea and ho 
could never think of ideals different from bis 
own Like Ar|una looking only at the oye of 
tho bird, he could see only one point and that 
was his own stand point His view thus became 
extremely narrow He thought that whatever 
lie thought aud did, was always right and fully 
right aud those who differed from him were 
wrong and totally wrong The Pharisees and 
tho baddncees were then tho leading men of tho 
time Ho thought that it was only owing to 
thoir perversity aud hypocrisy that they would 
not follow him and would remain jis 'goats , and 
it was owing to their perverse aud hypocritical 
teachings that tho common people also remained 
goats and would not become his ‘sheep’ When 
such wa9 lus reasoning, it was then hut natural 
that ho should denounce the Pharisees and tho 

Saddacees 

UmsicJIOlo icat * 

1 lie mind of Jesus was highly nnpsy chologl 
cal To him the cl anging of one’s belief and 
religion was as easy as the putting off of an old 
garment But the human mind is not so simple 
all organism as Jesus assumed it to bo If is a 
highly complicated organism All its units 
are interconnected No unit can exist or act 
in isolation, hy itself, or m itself If an unit 
be atticked, all the units will stand as on® 
united aud undivided organism and will try to 
repel the attack No mimical guest can per 
manently find a resting place m the mind 
feucb is tho constitution of the human mind 
Such a mind cannot be suddenly stormed except 
in solitary cases and under very exceptional 
circumstances If it new doctrine be prcachel 
to a man, it will be repelled if it be mimical to 
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the mental constitution of that man But it 
will be easily assimilated, if »fc be friendly 
to the chensbed ideas and beliefs of the man 
The assimilation depends upon its relation 
to the whole past of the man The present 
must be a continuation of the past, or the old 
must be so modified by training as to make the 
new a continuous part of the old 
| Jesus took to cognisance of the vast appercept 
lie mass lying below the surface of the mind 
He thought that a man could be made a believer 
or an unbeliever by t meats and denunciations 
Herein lay his fundamental error 

The Pharisees and the Saddncees did not 
accept him, mainly because what was in tbeir 
mental background did not allow them to 
respond to the new doctrine And Jesus could 
do nothing to modify that background He 
thought they were all perverse and hypocritical, 
they tv era a generation ot vipers and were 
sons ot hell He thns became fui ions with them 
and denounced them in season and out of 
season Sometimes his harangue was a long 
series of denunciations (\lt X\III) 

Sensibility and Pebsonautv 
Jesus was a man of excessive sensibility and 
of strong personality He could brook no opposi 
tion, whether that opposition came from his 
tnends or his foes \\ henever any one ignored 
or slighted or contradicted him, his ADger 
was at once routed In Ins angry moods, 
he would call even a friend ‘Satan’ Lpon the 
enemies he showered the most opprobrious 
epithets 

Psrcno AvALvsisr 

Let ns now discuss another aspect of Anger 

Can a man vilify and denouuce any one with 
out contorting his face and other limbs ? Storm 
lugs anil thundermgs cannot but be accompanied 
by such contortions But what do these contor 
tions mean ? M hy does a man show his canine 
teeth when angry ( It is the suppressed act of 
tearing the enemies into pieces arid thus killing 
them Jesus did not certainly kill his enemies, 
bnt he did more than that Jle threw them into 
everlasting fire to he consumed there throughout 
eternity The Psycho-Analyst would call it a 
symbol It is the symbol of the pleasure of 
revenge r— the symbol of enjoving the sufferings 
of the enemy , — it is the symbol of enjoying 
thevt weeping and the gnashing of their teeth 
The enemy is being eternally consnmed in fire 
and not being allowed to die 

Can a sympathetic and ktnd hearted man 
, picture such a scene without a shudder ? W hat 
sort of man was he who could create such a 
‘ hell ? Certainly the anger of such a man can 
* not be ‘ love supported . 

lie predicted the destruction ol Jerusalem, 


Ohoraun, Bethsaida, Capernaum and other 
places How would the Psycho Analyst explain 
it ? Cursing is impotent rage Had Jesus 
been able to lay these places desolate by bis own 
bands, be would have done that then and there 
As this was found to be physically impossible, 
be reserved it for a future time when “there 
8 b?ll be great distress in the land and wrath 
„ppn the people , and they shall fall by the 
soot'd and shall be led away captive into all 
na fions and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
thtf Gentiles 1/ YXI, 24 

Such would be the fate of those towns 
bec'unse they did not or conld not accept him 
This is vindictiveness 

Place op Ancfi 


Then is there no place of Anger m Morality 
and Religion 5 Me must assign a place to 
angm vA tukuj stages xA zwiYrnAwii fta-ra-gwi 
cannot survive, if they do away with anger 
By their anger they must strike terror into the 
h e art of the enemies and kill them if needs be, or 
there is no hope for their remaining alive or 
f r <*e Even at a comparatively high stage of 
civilization, anger cannot be dispensed with 
APger is a very useful weapon in the hands of 
society and government Their anger may not 
reform the offenders bnt can restrain them from 
doing evil and this is not something negligible 
Lilt we cannot expect every one to be armed 
w »th tins weapon T1 ere are at present execu 
tinners and policemen but we cannot expect 
every man to do the duties of policemen and 
executioners There are men who can show 
v ,o)ent anger and cow down others Bnt refined 
ns ,tures cannot thus bemean themselves 

What is essentially necessary to lower forms 
of religion, becomes a hindrance to a higher 
discipline Here there is no room for Anger , 
it 4 place will be taken by Equanimity, Sympathy 
a„d Love Anger is an infra rational animal 
instinct Why Blionld we be a slave to snch an 
ID $tinct ? Onr privilege is to throw off this 
animal inheritance M e are to be rational, dis 
passionate and eqnable in temper 

Suppose we consider a man wicked, hypo 
critical and Satanic How can we reform him ? 
Never by anger Wbat is needed is Sympathy 
and Love, and Reasoning supported by Sympathy 
and Love The more serious the disease, 
The greater the need for Love and Svmpathy 
M e donht not that this ideal will m time 
be accepted even by the Christians And the 
signs are not wanting Our author quotes the 
following portion from a letter written bv 
Erasmus to Luther — J 


* will way lo opponents is more 

effective than violence Old institutions cannot 
le rooted np m an instant Quiet aignment 
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may do more than wholesale condemnation 
Avoid all appearance of sedition Keep cool 
Do not get angrv Do not hate anybody 
(p 234) 

In one place the author says — 

* The current of religions approval as well as 
secular, flows awaj from anger (p 238) 

In another place he wntes — 

“Anger and hatred are with a goodly number, 
counted a belittling of the soul ( p 237 ) 

In another place, the author writes — 

' An ever larger body of Christians ana to rid 
themselves and others of indignation, to be 
equable of temper, tolerant of all difference, 


sympathetic even with those who are ravaging 
the world s most precious spiritual possessions’ 

<p Ml) 

live are certain that the Christian world can 
not long remain obsessed by the ideal of so 
called 'love supported’ anger or ‘anger supported 
love Sooner or later it will throw off the 
thraldom of this anger fed religion and will 
accept with gratitude tbe Indian ideal otilaitri, 
Karma, Mndita and equanimity of temper 

MAHESCHANDRA GHOSH 

[In a second review, tbe author g treatment 
of the other religions w ill be dealt with ] 


THE OLD OLD STORY 

By SANTA CHATTERJEB 


Chapter III 

So long as summer lasts, man’s experience 
tells him, no doubt, that winter will come , 
but the present so engrosses man’s life that he 
does not give the due either to the past or to 
the future That is why every winter finds 
a crowd of old men bearing witness to its un- 
rivalled severity during the last fifty years 
During the last fifty years every winter had 
witnessed the repetition of the same opinion 
Last year, when the winter clothing had 
taken refuge under the lid of steel trunks after 
doing their duty through the cold months, 
Karlina had not thought that those would be 
hors de combat when the next winter came 
The joy of a new born Bpring was at that time 
painting the memorj of winter with misty 
colours of unreality In the intoxication of 
a pleasing obsession, no one worried about 
the inevitable Hut the youthful spring never 
keeps its youth for ever Winter came 
With it arrived a train of ancient evils *Ihe 
dented boxes had to disgorge their wealth of 
age worn woollens Those who had the ad 
vantage of a youthful circulation could 
manage with these, but old TSrmih&nta gave 
up the straggle after a few da) s and said to 
KarunS, 1 Earn, this time the winter is very 
severe I wonder if I would survive it” 

Knruna knew that DJdSmashSy would 
never go beyond a mild hint in expressing his 


wants She, therefore, was busily putting 
together bits of flannel with the help of a 
machine borrowed from SailajS of the second 
floor Aruna was taking her musio lesson next 
door She was very keen on musio If she 
had been at home, Karuna’s work would have 
progressed quicker with her help , but KarunS 
would not dream of saving a little trouble at 
the cost of her sister’s beloved hobby That 
is why she had not called Aru KarunS 
wanted to spare Arun5 any trouble that she 
could, because she had lost her mother at a 
very young age and the burden of household 
duties had not spared her delicate shoulders 
Her early youth was one of premature drj 
ing up of the fountain of joy Dry duties 
did the work to a perfection Her constant 
effort at keeping the spring alive in ArunS's 
life was, as it were, an effort to get back her 
own girlhood and youth, lost so untimely 
"Whenever she remembered the smiles and 
the playful hours that cruel duty had stolen 
from her life, the gap that these had left in 
her heart, and how her restless feet had been 
fastened with the iron chain of duties to 
keep her away from the charming temptations 
which for ever tried to draw her away with a 
rare magnetism —whenever she remembered 
these, her heart filled with uncommon tender- 
ness for the mind of Aruna, which had » n 
aversion for work 
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Her at m3 were getting numb with the 
strain of continuously turning the sewing 
machine alone She was tired after the 
day’s work and this loneliness was an extra 
fatigne If some one works near at hand 
or even talks, the burden of work loses much 
of its bqrdensotneness Just as mothers feed 
their unwilling children by telling tbem tales, 
Karunh "wanted some one to make her forget 
her work by telling her stones and thus 
make the work light But no one came 

Her back was acbing, her hand felt nerve- 
less KarnnS left her work and went and 
stretched herself upon Ronn a bed 

She thongbt, would she finish her life in 
this crnel monotony f onld she have to 
pass her life in this rented honse of discord- 
ant patch work, with this impertinence 
from a part-timer maid, and with this care 
fully prepared innutritions food T "Would 
she have to sleep on the floor, day after day, 
from the hour sbe first clung to her mother 
till the moment when her soul would at last 
dodge her cruel fate J W onld she have to 
wake up every morning m that narrow corner 
with her sorrowful heart "> 

Her youth strove to disown such pessim- 
ism How could man go such a long and 
weary way if the colouring of hope were not 
the richer the younger one was j Karuna’g 
hope painted a picture of a charming future 
to relieve her heart of its sorrow It was 
not possible that she should have to suffer 
eternally She could almost see herself 
going about a happy homestead with no 
worries and no soi rows to darken her life 
The daily anxiety for food, the day long 
work had disappeared and she was realising 
one by one her life s desires What she had 
not to-day and what pained her by its absence 
would one day be waiting for her This was 
kbft c.<vu.snlat isvx thai, wKwpKwk wAa 

ear 

She suddenly found the image of their 
new acquaintance Abmish among the fleet 
log pictures of people which adorned her 
glorious future She laughed at her own 
strange imagination, and thought “Dear me, 
what a thief man’s mind is 1 Let it see some 
money and off it goes after it * The image 
faded away like the others and KaranS 
busied herself anew in boildmg up some new 
scheme of an enchanting life 

A neighbouring clock struck sir Any 
further weaving of dream garlands would 
231—8 


rum the day’s tontine , so ahe got off the 
bed and saddenly started turning the sewing 
machine on a garment of some sort with 
great vigour 'lhe sound of somebody’s foot- 
steps filtered through the curtain, and Ka- 
run5 stopped in her work She turned round 
to find AbinSsh standing cm the threshold 
with a strange widow girl * KarunS came 
almost Tunning out of the room in astonish- 
ment to receive them They had been ac- 
quainted only a week, but AbinSsh had 
managed to call four times within that period 
on the strength of old time friendship 
And to-day he had come with a companion 1 
AbinSsh said in a tone tuned to intimacy and 
friendly claims, * \Y hen are you coming to our 
place ? I have brought Satadal to-day , so 
you have nothing more to say ” 

Koruna thought, “As if without Satadal’g 
visit I should have had any right to accuse 
him '* She said nothing, but came np and 
held Satadal s hand She could have enter 
ed the room straightaway with Satadal , but 
inspite of her one time acquaintance with 
AbinSsh, when she was four, she hesitated to 
invite him into their only bed and sitting 
room rSrinikSnta was out and the door of 
h» study was closed from inside The only 
way into it lay through this bed and sitting- 
room 

AbinSsh noticing her hesitation, asked, 
1 Who is in the room 

KarunS answered “No one ” 

‘Then why are we waiting ’’said Abinash, 
and pushing aside the curtain, he continued, 

‘ let us get in ’ 

Karuni went in with Satadal, and Abin3sh 
stepped m after them with his boots doing 
then best in the way of noise to add to the 
impressiveness of the ceremony She went 
through into Tarim’s study and seated the 
-mftOTs ‘ihiWb Tfltan vp wiring “flue smaYi &oor- 

After offering AbmSsn the only chair m 
the room, KarnnS went ont in search of match- 
es and at once returned to light the lamp 
She felt a bit awkward m having to place the 
kerosene lamp on a table which had half ita 
varnish worn away, before people who lived 
in an environment of glittering electric lamps 
and costly furniture But her heart told her 
that those who were known to be poor had 


Uiadu widows in Jieugal dress in 81njp I 9 
white and make no efforts at self deeoratma 
This gives them a distinctive appearance 
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po reason to attempt to hide their well-known 
povertj But even tlm eternallj defeated fail 
to forgot the shame of defeat t so maptto of 
what her heart told her, she put the lamp on 
the table very shj ly In order to gi\e the 
YfQjm-ont table as good an nppearanco as 
possible, she deftly pulled down the tablo 
coyer, \vhich Arunx had made, a littlo more 
The visitors, however, were hardly inspect- 
ing the poverty of the room They were 
"busy looking at the best ornament of the 
room— the beautiful young girl who appeared 
so shy and embarrassed With bent bead 
Koruna was trying to tidy up the room a 
little more, and was wondering what sho wn9 
to talk about before these wealthy people 
She could enquire after their health pud so 
on She looked up to discover two pairs of 
eyes already fixed upon her and she lowered 
her head again AbinSsh began to play the 
host in the house of people he was visiting 
and said, ‘‘Why are you remaining standing, 
Karunh 1 Sit down 1 

Karpqa sat down hurriedly by the side of 
Satadal, pn the wooden bedstead which 
served the purpose of a backless settee 

AbinSah said, “This is Satadal, my elder 
sister’s daughter, Qf course she is pot fit to 
mix with cultured people ljke yourself Yet 
I brought her, because one who has good qua- 
lities heiBelf would see good m all Otherwise 
I have no reason to expect that you would be 
charmed with the company of a crude village 
girl who 13 not particularly burdened with 
either good looks pr any pther assets ” 

KarunS began to feel thoroughly uncom 
fortable at th|s candid introduction What 
a shame to insult a poor girl at a strange 
house ! She now had a good look at the 
girl It was true that Satadal was not beau 
tlful as a lqtus* In fact she was quite plain, 
rather dark and built on a small scale Her 
plain dress helped to add to her age and 
gravity But for her widow’s dress, she 
could easily pass as a girl of fourteen But 
the shadow that life had cast qn her was 
that of tragedy and was unlike the happy 
shadows that play with the light of the 
morning sun One must have had experience 
of burning sorrow to own such an expression 
And one could not have such experience at 
such an early age , — Satadal was more pro 
bably twenty three or twenty four than 

* Satadal means lotus m Sanskrit 


fourteen The introduction that AbmSsh 
gave to her was contradicted by her silent 
expression, but she was not consoious of this 
contradiction That is why she felt too shy 
to stand before KarnnS’s culture with her' 
shameful ignorance Iler shyness was in- 
creased by A hi nlsh’s silly comments Clasp- 
ing both of Satadal’s hands tightly, KnrrniR 
said to Abin2sh, “I don’t understand why 
you talk thus We may make a greater die 
play of ourselves , but that does not prove 
that our real worth is very great The musk- 
deBr does not real iso what a precious thing 
it has , and you are likewise unable to appre- 
ciate whoever is near to you." 

Satadal was gratified at this kindness 
and Baid in a low voicb, “Don't you please say 
Buoh things We are not fit even to touoh 
your feet What do we know of tins world 
of ours ? We have learned to handle pots 
and pans since childhood and these alone will 
keep us company till the end If we get any 
spare time, we utilise it in petty quarrels, 
just for a change ’* 

Karuna said, ‘ Not that we are any better 
than that Only our surface paint is better 
suited for deception and hence our advantage 
And should you even be a bit less educated 
than I am, it is not so much your fault as of 
those who brought you np “ 

It was a perfect surpme to AbmSsh to 
find that the girl who was dumb with shy- 
ness a minute ago, could talk like this That 
a poor girl could comment upon the conduct 
of a first rate guardian like himself and that 
tq his face, was beyond AbmSsh’a imagina- 
tion Hitherto he seemed to hold the opinion 
that telling people unpleasant things to their 
face was his own sacred, and unchallenged 
monopoly Others were created to listen to his 
summary judgments Especially, those who 
were below hnn in wealth, name and in- 
fluence were undoubtedly meant to be mere 
listeners, and women did not count at 
all That is why he, in his surprise, 
attempted to change the topic and enquired, 
“Where is ArunS? Call her ” 

KaronS said, “She will be coming VP*? 
soon ” 

Abmaeh asked, “Why soon ? Is* 1 t eh? 
at home 

KaruuS. did not know that it was custo 
mary to call on people and cross examine 
them in tbig fine Btyle She was feeling 
amused with Abmjsh and his queer ways 
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It woald nut have done anv harm to say that 
AranS had gone to a neighbouring house for 
her music lesson , but to see the fun she said, 
“Yes, she has got some work in a neighbour- 
ing house She will come back presently " 
AbinSsh was invincible He said, “Oh 
work! 1 believe it is very argent, wbafcf 
ArunS Is a child, she should not be sent 
Out on etTands * • 

Satadal put in hurriedly and said, ‘ Of 
coarse the work is suited to a child, or why 
should a child go after it ? ’ 

Karima smiled and said, “It is nothing 
very daDgerons She is learning music nest 
door” AbinSsh enquired “Really, then 
Arnni mnst be good at singing ? If she 
took lessons from an expert, she would do 
well in future Music is quite the thing now- 
a days Why don't yon both learn music 
from a professional ?" 

Before Karuni could say anything, Sata 
dal said, “It is not possible to do so regularly 
in addition to school work ” AbmSsh never 
listened to her, and went on, “Sital Baba’s 
daughters take lessons from LachhmioJrSjan 
Ostad * Such naiads are rare now a days If 
yon want to learn, engage him I can ar 
range everything ” 

Kafunl was a bit grave this time She 
said, ‘ It would not suit ns now ” 

ArunS Was coming np the staircase singing 
and keeping time with a bnnch of keys which 
Was tied to the end of her sari She was 
singing one line of a song by Rabindranath 
Tagore 

“I have kept ready a lotus throne in a 
golden temple' 

She was singing the same line over and 
over again But her nmsio stopped sudden 
ly when she heard the voice of strangers in 
the sitting room She inserted her head 
through the curtain for a second and with- 
drew it hastily Karuni smiled affectionate 
ly and motioned her to come in 

ArenS arched heT neck and came m She 
went np to KarenS and stood behind her, 
resting one hand on her back AbinSsh said 
“Ion have a beautiful voice, please sing a 
song ” 

ArunS was very much pleased to get this 
compliment , but it would be injuring her 
reputation to smg at the very first request 

* A Master Musician 


She expected to bo requested at least twice 
and said, ‘ I do not ’ 

Bat AbinSsh cat her short, “Oh, yon 
need not worry if yon do not know any good 
songs Sing the one you were singing just 
now I do not flee any instruments here 
Never mind, sing without accompaniment ” 
Poor Arunl conld say nothing mote She 
hid her face behind KarunS'a back and sang, 
“Oh Beautiful One, it is a festive night at 
my house this day I" KarnnS was feeling a 
bit uneasy that this song flhonld be sung 
before AbinSsh , but as it was at his Own 
request, she was trying to be satisfied Aru- 
n3 did not stop to take breath after finishing 
the song, bat exclaimed, “Now it Is your 
turn, Satadal dl * I I shall not let yon go 
unless yon sing " 

Satadal was pleased at being addressed 
as didi so soon after acquaintance She said, 
“I am not so well qualified as you are, dear 
Teach me some songs and then I shall sing 
to yon * 

ArunS nodded dissent in a vigorous fash- 
ion and said, “Oh no, I shall not listen to 
that ! Yon have made me sing, now you 
must not play a trick ” 

Satadal smiled and drew ArunS near her 
“I shall smg another time,” she assured her 
in a low voice 

ArnoS said ‘ No, no, that won’t do ” 
KarnnS understood why Satadal felt shy 
and admonished ArunS, ‘ Oh, atop Arn 
Don’t m9ist like that” 

AbinSsh had not heard Satadal He 
said, ‘ Satadal does not know how to sing 
What is the use of asking her V' 

ArunS stood np and cried out, “Oh, in- 
deed ! Bat she herself said 5 

KarnnS said in mild rebuke, “Arn, have 
I not asked yon to stop f • Arena stopped 
without knowing the reason for this excessive 
considerateness 

Karnna motioned her to go downstairs 
AbinSsh commenced a lecture on the fasci- 
nation of music, with occasional requests to 
take Lacbhmin3r5yan as a teacher 

Arena suddenly reappeared with some 
refreshments in two dishes Karnna took 
these from her and sent her down agam f 0r 
some drinking water Abinash, m a sudden 


kf,wtVL It ?/" 5 
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fit of gallantry , etood up to relieve Katun* 
of the burden of refreshments m her two 
hands KarunS said, “Oh, no, don’t trouble 
please," and put one of the plates on the 
table in front of Abmish and the other she 
offered to Satadal The latter went sudden- 
ly aghast and said, "Me 1 * KarunS could 
understand the situation and felt a bit un- 
nerved But AbinSsh was highly indignant 
at this behaviour of Satadal, and said, 
“Why do you keep her waiting, take it l* 
Satadal appeared to be dying of shame 
How could she accept food in the eventng 
and that from a heretic ? That would be nb 
Bolutely against socia religious custom t But 
how could she refuse Karun&’s offer ? She 
knew that KarunS was offering her refresh- 
ments m all innocence How could she 
hurt the feelings of one whom she had 
liked at first sight? And AbinSsh stood 
there, a silent but merciless judge 

KarunSL looked onoe at both of them and 
made a move to place the plate somewhere 
away from Satadal Abinaah said, 4 Give it 
to her What is the use of delay 

KarunS answered, ‘Oh, she need not take 
that I was giving it to her by mistake " 
“But what else are you going to get for 
her f ’ 

KarunS said “No, it would not be neces- 
sary to get anything foT heT ” 

Satadal was overwhelmed with grateful 
ness and the joy of getting out oE an embar 
rassing situation Abinasn looked at Katana 
with surprise Wonderful girl ! 

CnArTEK IV 

By bis own efforts Abinash had come out 
of the atmosphere he was brought up in as 
an orphan, and had found a new Betting for 
himself It was the normal thing in bis 
childhood’s home to live on the day’s earning, 
and when his parents died, they did not 
leave behind anything for poor Abiniisfa, 
with the exception of a dbw born baby 
brother who was left to be looked after by 
its boy brother Abinash s sister was at 
that time the slave of her father and 

* Hindu widows do not take food when and 
where they please They generally have one 
simple vegetarian meal a day In this case 
to add to the perplexity, Karuna was not an 
orthodox Hindu Hence any food touched by 
her was ‘ unclean’ 


tnother-in-law'a will She had come to 
nurse her dying mother, and had to look 
after her baby brother during tltf 
three months that her mother struggled 
against death. When her mother died 
ChSruball went back to her father in law’s 
home and took the baby brother with hef 
But her matrimonial rel itions got furious at 
this display of affection for q, mere somebody* 
else’s child The mother in law said, * Good 
God 1 If only the old fool had sense enough * 
It is a nice thing to shove his son on to other 
people’s shoulders But, pray, who is goinj? 
to pay for fcho nurse, the milk and what not 1 
Charu merely wiped her eye3 Her father 
came to know of this through well wisher? 
and expressed a desire to send Its 15 p ef 
month for his son s upkeep Ch5ru s mother'* 
in-law was very glad and wanted to put tht> 
money in her own cash box , but ChSru said, 
‘ I will never take money from my father td 
bring up my own brother ” 

This fed to n perfect Kiirulcihelra * Tiie> 
ma m law said, “Then send that mother* 
eating ogret out of my house There is dO 
place for him in this house 

ChSru was afraid lest the evil word? 
injure her brother She blessed her brothef 
a thousand times prayed for him in secret 
and sent him back to her father, Baying, ‘1 
am not quite well just now Please keep 
1 holat for the present with you I shall take 
him again after a time ’ 

When hhoka came back, Ins aunt remark 
ed, “My goodness 1 See what a rogue that 
girl has become at her age 1 She wants more 
money , so she has sent back the boy with a 
lame excuse " 

The father was ill He could not judge 
his daughter with fairness and was angry at 
her conduct The aunt, though volubly 
affectionate, could not look after the child 
on account of gout 1 So it fell on the boy 
AbmSsh to look after his baby brother But 
he was absolutely fed up with lus aunt and 
sister That his own sister could behave 
like this was beyond his ken He slowly 
began to develop into a confirmed misogy- 
nist 

* The great battle iu the Vahabharala in 
which the whole of India took sides 

t If a child loses its mother in infancy, ft 
is snperstiticmsty held responsible for the death 

J A common pet namo for male children 
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When Ins father died, his sister wrote to 
him in secret, saying, “If jou send khoki to 
me, I shall look after him Yon are too 
young to take proper care of hun ” Abmish 
got furious and sent a man with a verbal 
message, “Yoa need not earn fame bj taking 
charge of a three-year-old boy after I have 
brought hun op since the age of ten months 
He has learnt to know people, and you know 
he would not like to live with you now I 
know when I see people trying to white- 
wash the past The one who has so far 
looked after khoki will be able to carry on 
for some time yet " 

The mes«enger nsed his native genius 
to give tbe message a proper setting 
and colouring, and as a result, Chiru’s 
parents m-law went wild with indigna- 
tion ChSrn did not ntter a single word, 
fearing that it might injure her brothers 
Abinish was hot headed Who knows he 
would not say something even more rude 
and bring down on his yojng head the wrath 
of older relatives ? bo she kept qmet 
Abmish’a anut came and said to him, ‘Do 
you see her diplomacy f She is trying to get 
the full benefit out of this affair without 
incurring any risk ” 

Abinish thought it was true Bat he did 
not admire the aunt for the enlightenment 
He even thought that parents had no right 
to die without providing for their children 
He wondered why people married when they 
had no means, in case of death, to ensnre 
their offspring even a bare existence 
Others might spare tbe deceased, but not so 
Abinish All had left him behind, helpless, 
except his child brother , and he learned to 
love him and him alone The others did 
not count 

Abinish was a man of wide experience 
white only eighteen aud was convinced tnat 
unless one had money in this world one had 
no right to be happy or respected So he 
came to the capital, Calcutta, in search of 
betterment He had his young brother with 
him The rich man at whose place he vyas 
making fruitless efforts at money-making, 
noticed his perseverance and suggested to 
Abinish that he would send him to England 
But Abinish did not believe that people 
could go out of their way like this to do 
good to others He asked, “ How shall I 
repay you your money 1” 

The boss said, * Why should you at all 


repay ? Yon will remain with H9 like one of 
iny sons *' 

But Abinish kept up and asked, “Have 
you any dearth of sons in the house T* 

His boss had never listened to a sillier 
question, he said, “Hay be, there is not, 
but that does not necessarily prevent me 
from desiring another Don’t you see, you 
are m j own caste * and can become one of 
us quite easily ?“ 

Abinish said, “Yes, now I understand ’* 
The understanding was not difficult to 
arrive at. The question arose, whether the 
ceremony should precede or succeed his 
sojourn in England The mistress of the 
house opined,* You should never trust a man. 
First pat the shackles on and then let him 
loose , that is my philosophy of life Other- 
wise, once you give them a chance to run 
away, they never wait for a second They 
are for ever yearning to go wrong, don’t 
you expect a man to remain under control 
unless properly married " 

The master said, * Well, if he be so keen 
on going wrong, let him go wrong alone 
What is the use of attaching the girl (o him ? 
If he does come back to us, inspite of 
masculine wrongbeadedness, we shall marry 
them " 


auo luisucasoiiu xuuuuuub uuuersianu 
these things If Fate has ordained her to 
snffer she will, whether you like it or not 
But if you let him go out without taking the 
vows, it would be sheer waste of good money ” 
But the head of the house would not 
listen to her advice He did not leave Fate 
to work out his daughter’s future, but him- 
self took a hand in things A girl of ten 
could be kept unmarried for jet some time, 
and daring that period one coaid train her 
up to be a fit wife to one returned from 
England Abinish was extra enthuaiastio 
at this proposal, and he went away to Eng- 
land in great glee 

The boss was a bit suspicious, but this 
was overshadowed by his admiration for his 
own wisdom 

Khota mis about.™ or eight a | n, t 
tine It wo» . I bo a simple thmgtop,,, 
foo annas to the village schoolmaster for ins 
education, nourish him on a da, If ration of 
a conplo of handfnlsofr.ee and mat, him 


* Marriage among the Eindns , 
witbin the caste 


generally 
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run errands just for health and discipline 
It pains people to pay for services of the 
nature of looking after the cows and the 
babis or running to tho grocer's for stores , 
bnt one foels extremely happy if these can 
be had free And Abm&ali was going to 
Kngland and, way be, would turn out to bo 
n'great man It was wisdom to propitiate 
him Hence the hearts of both Ch&rn'a 
affectionate mother in law and AbinSsh’s 
affectionate aunt suddenly grow full of 
tenderness for hhoks It would not do to 
neglect one bo near and dear I One should 
not mind if it cost a few paltry rupees f 
KhokS was lovingly hailed from both sides 
Ch&ru snatched him away as soon as she 
found her mother in law’s heart growing 
tender The aunt Batd, “She has smelled 
money, would she give him to me now? She 
is not a girl of that sort She runs on smell 
like a beast of prey And look nt Abin&sh] 
I am surprised nt his behaviour I am his 
own aunt, and he sent the boy to a mere 
matrimonial relation * W here is our Belf- 
respect now j* 

Abin&sh philosophised that when money 
was the mainspring of this display of love and 
affection, it did not matter where the boy 
went That his sister was in any way sincere 
its her attachment to the boy and that her 
erstwhile reticence in giving expression to 
her true feelings was due to a fear of injury 
to her brothers, was an idea which never 
crossed his mind That idea grew in the 
heart of him who basked constantly in the 
Sunshine of his DicU's warm affection and 
learned to consider the poor environment 
immaterial in the scheme of happiness and 
bliss 

Abinash had gone to England with the 
Idea of becoming a barrister, bnt as soon as 
be arrived there, he went straight to Cam 
bridge to obtain a degree Before he conld 
get through his terms the age of his future 
wiEe obeyed the dictates of Bengali custom 
and began to increase at a terrific rate in 
order to cross the limits of decent nn 
marriageability* But man's age was not 
subject to any such custom and AbmSsh 
went about in many fields to seek new 
knowledge, free from any anxiety about his 

* Accord ng to orthodox Hindu notions a 
girl ought not to be allowed to reach even her 
teens unmarried 


nge lie informed his future father in law 
that he would be a fool and Ins life would 
be hardly worth living, unless ho could 
gather all tho knowledge he could in a land 
where so mnoh was to bo learnt But the 
lofty pile of the future eon-m law’s 
scholarship does not conceal from view 
tho daughter’s age, nor does tho weight 
of lus learning press her down and dwarf 
her so as to make her appear younger 
than she is So the father who was afflicted 
with tho daughter kept up a constant 
firo of reminders to Abm3sh to come back 
insptte of an unsatiated desire for knowledge 
AbmSsh informed him that he had not come 
to England meroly to tread its soil and to 
learn that its inhabitants were white skinned, 
but to do something worthwhile Ihe 
owner of the bank roll thought that recalci 
trant youth, like armies, marched on the 
stomach, and decided to stop AbmSsh’s 
allowance in the hope that vocal pyrotechnics 
would come to a halt as soon as the internal 
combustion engine ceasod to be fed So 
news reached Abm&sh that if his return 
was further delayed his allowance would be 
stopped 

Wan does not speak, in firm tones unless 
he has something to fall back upon 
Abm&sh had, before going to England, 
raised no objection to his master’s proposal, 
because he had neither money nor knowledge 
I et no man show contumely to uninvited 
generosity was his motto , and he also be 
lieved in future solutions of future problems 
But when he obtained a fattish scholarship 
after a few years’ Btay m England, his voice 
changed key and in volume When he came 
to know of the stoppage of his allowance, he 
wrote, “I thank you very much for what you 
have done for me so far No one but a really 
large hearted man helps another in such a 
disinterested manner And no one except the 
lowest of the low minded appropriates other 
peoples' money without any qualms of con- 
science I shall pay back, when I return, all 
your money, as soon ns I am able to do 
so ” 

And how could one keep one’s daughter 
unmarried any longer, after the prospective 
son in law had written a letter in this strain ? 
The father began to look for some other 
bridegroom 

When Abinash returned after a long 
eight years in Fngland, he did not go to bis 
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one-tuna master’s house He had boarded 
the home coming boat after taking medical 
service with a salary. Bat as soon as he 
coaid find sufficient money, ho gave np 
service and started an independent practice 
He rented a big house and kept carriages as 
part of his business paraphernalia 

The life which he now began to lead was 
the perfect opposite of his boyhood's life m 
the village home He had suffered much m 
that life, and, may be, for that reason and 
in order to forget those miseries, he did not 
even look at his past on bis return from 
England He was, as it were, a new man, and 
the past bad no claims upon him AbinSsh 
bad imagined that perhaps he would, after 
cutting off all connection with his relations, 
be able to bmld np a new life after his own 
ideal in a new place amidst new neighbours 
Men often imagine that the proximate en- 
vironment contains all the sorrow and bitter- 
ness in creation, and that if one could cut off 
all relation with this and shift to a far away 
unknown corner of existence, one wonld find 
eternal and unadulterated bliss Man 
forgets the seed of sorrow which lies 
embedded within 

, Abm&sh was afraid lest the past should 
cast its shadow on his new life in any way, and 
so he had made no claims on those whom he 
had known in the past, hot allowed any of 
them to make aoy on him But he could not 
deny him who was mainly responsible for his 
sorrows in the past The little brother 
whom he had cherished in his heart, whose 
memory had often made him restless during 
his long sojourn , — that little man drew him 
once even to the remote homo of his sister 
AbmSsb overlooked all his eister’e and 
niece's sobs and snatched awsy bis brother 
from his village nest of happiness and 
love, amidst a storm of protest and heartache 
But unhappiness is often the shadow cast by 
man’s selfishness The new life did not blossom 
as Abinash wanted it to Wealth, which 
he thought was the Bource of all happiness, 
was amassed at the cost of strenuous life , 
bnt where was happiness f The glamour of 
riches made him suffer along with many 
others whom he made to suffer, bnt the thing 
whose pursuit gave rise to so much pain, was 
as far from realisation to day as ever 
"Wealth and splendour could not fill the 
vacuity of his life "When, in former years, 
he led a miserable life, he had mistakenly 


sought wealth in order to be happy, bnfc 
now in the days of hia prosperity he foand 
that his misery was not due to the Jack of 
wealth. He knew he wanted Bometbmg 
else, but»what it was and which way it lay, 
he did not know. So he groped about in the 
dark 

While returning from their call on 
Tdrimkanta, Abinash had a mind to give 
Satadal a good lecturing on her conduct at 
that gentleman’s house But he forgot all 
about this noble intention on the way In 
his mind the bright and spirited image of 
Karnna had quietly shoved aside Satadal'* 
shrinking and shy personality to a corner 
imperceptibly and occnpied its place with- 
out his knowledge 

Satadal met Abjnish at dinner time and 
became absolutely stiff with fear and shame 
On other days she wonld enquire after his 
health, ask for his advice and instructions on 
household affairs, and coax him to eat this 
and that and so on , but to day Bhe dared 
not otter a word A\ ho knows her voice 
would not remind him of her offence ? She 
trembled to think of the punishment that 
would be meted out to ber by this merciless 
judge for her grave offence against modem 
etiquette 

The food was on the table She was 
serving with a spoon silently and system- 
atically As to quantities, she did not 
ask any questions, nor did Abinash care 
about the matter Bis mind was busy 
solving some secret problem He had not 
noticed Satadal so far She was giving hnq 
something with the help of a fork when 
suddenly a heavy bunch of keys which hung 
from the end of her sari fell on the table 
The noise woke up AbicHsli from his 
reverie, and he ?aid, “I foTgot , you are tr* 
this house 1* 

Although the significance of this excla- 
mation was hardly clear, she went ted even 
under her dark complexion Her eyes 
Were immediately lowered like those of a 
guilty person Abinash did not care about 
her condition bnt went on, "Satadal, you 
Write to khoka, don’t you ? * J 

Satadal was surprised Lifting up her 
eyes, she said, “Yes , but why?" 

,«r- A ^ ln33t> 8eemed & hit relieved He said 

T?™ R 1 U, ' d Soct to 

Tarim Babu before I went to England r He 

h » a to ns Kow we 'are , g .7» 
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coiue to live in the same neighbourhood as 
his, and we ought, for the sake of old times, 
to invite them to our place ** 

Satadal had never an} reason to suspect 
that her uncle had any deep loi e for eld times 
But when he gave expression to such a senti- 
ment, she had to say, “Oh 3 es, one ought to 
invite old friends and be nice to them ■ 

But she did not quite follow what this 
lmd to do with writing letters AbmSsh 
Boon made it clear lie said, ou know 
liow to write letters , it 19 your duty to 
write to KarunS and ArunJ to come to our 
place V rite something m a very polite 
sort of way. I shall send it over to them 
If you cannot write, however, tell me , I 
Bhall write it out and you can copy it ” 

Satadal had an idea that it was for 
other people to invite AbmSsh and it 
was for him to specialise in refusing, as far 
as possible That he cared so much for 
inviting others was a revelation to her 
He used to invite men friends once m 
a while, after having dined out at theira 
more than three times as often but Satadal 
never had anything to do with these invi 
tation* His lad) friends got their returns 
in the shape of invitations to a theatre or a 
cinema or for a drne in the Maidan And 
Satadal never took any part in these The 
poor village girl had no occasion to meet 
the cultured Bet that AbmSsh called his own 
She was like a cheerless dependant in the 
house of Abmash , Bhe had a claim to a 
higher place, but Bhe never dared to make 
it, nor got a chance to do so So she was 
very much surprised at this sudden kindness 
She could not worry out for what good deed 
she had been awarded such a great honour 

AbmSsh was thinking out the details of 
this invitation After a time, having failed 
to draw anything out of Satadal, he suggest 
ed, “Next Thursday is a school holiday Let 
us invite them that evening what do you 
say?” 

As if he always waited for Satadat’e opi- 
nion ! Satadal answered, * That would be all 
right ” 

AbmSsh did not say anything more, but 
left the room and went to his own study 
upstairs HtS mind was 3till busy with 
KarunS 

The women whom he had known before 
going to England were mostly his relations 
He never worried about them willingly , but 


very often they made him worry about 
them The idea that they produced in 
AbiuSsIi’s mind regarding women in general 
tins notone of which womankind Mould he 
proud He usid to say “Women should he 
classified with leeches , they stick to yon so 
long ns they can suok your blood, but leave 
you the moment they have had enough ” 

He did not seem even to recognise the 
existence of woman of his own nge or there- 
abouts Ho saw them play about as children 
and then marry into n family of their parents' 
choice, nnd lend a blind sort of life , not only 
blind, but one might even say, inanimate, 
without exaggeration They suffer in silence 
as if not endowed with speech, cannot choose 
their own way of life, nor respond uhen soul 
calleth unto soul If the person to whom 
they are attached, walks with the head up in 
the air, they follow the noble example , if on 
the other hand, he crawls along tn the dust 
or flounders in the mire, they copy him 
blindly and dutifully If they loso this 
blind man’s staff, they nre left to eke out a 
miserable existence in the house of some 
other person If Fate ordains, they suffer un 
ending misery , if not they get along like 
lifeless things And some day they evolve 
into leeches like the aunts whom Abmash had 
His sister wns an undiscovered jewel which 
never made itself known to Abmash He felt 
supreme contempt for Satadal, who was the 
daughter of this sister The other women, 
whom lie classed with stocks and atones, 
never came near enough to him 

He knew BOme ladies in Calcntta, but 
they could not give him satisfaction Among 
them some had real culture but hardly any 
craving for publicity, and some had swelled 
heads filled with things other than mere 
knowledge These latter, with their display 
and vanity, resembled the paper baloons which 
embellish the blue sky on festive occasions , 
and they formed the majority of those whom 
AbmSsh knew He had gone about with 
them for a long time, hoping to find happi- 
ness, but had discovered after a while that 
gilt was brighter than gold 

So he was actually surprised when at 
length he Baw this unassuming daughter of 
poverty She had no make up to entrap men, 
no affected modulation and smart phrases to 
take the mind captive , but she had the spirit 
and dignity which the daughters of wealth 
had not Abmash felt thoroughly disgusted 
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when he found ladies sacrificing their opinions 
to please big men like himself Their words 
madB one think that they felt never so happy 
as when they succeeded in plei«ing the 
so called greet men Bnt still he was so used 
to this cheap flattery that KarunS’s quiet 
Bell assertion had wounded his egoism He 
conld never even dream that a girl in Karn- 
nj’s position would date to displease him 
Bnt it was this very nndrearot of thing which 
drew him the more towards KaninS 

AbinSsh felt proud that he had so far 
successfully evaded the carefotly laid snares 
of the rich parents of marriageable daughters 
His mind never forgot itself while receiving 
homage from these well got up beauties for 
whom wealth had such fascination bnt now 
his own mind began unconsciously to form 
plans to ensnarB this poor gill 


Ahinjsh had realised at first eight that 
Karnna had a distinct personality There- 
fore in order to know her better, he began to 
call on them very often on the strength of 
old times, Even Sitadal, who had been left 
with the lumber so long, was brought ont as 
an instrument for developing a friendship 
with KarnnS She Was placed on the pedes- 
tal of hostess to facilitate the carrying ont 
of bis ideas. Yet, just before he fell asleep, 
AbmSsh remembered with a sadden pang 
that KarnnS had neglected himself, the 
famous physician, and given preference to 
Satadal, his poor relation 

( To le continued ) 

Translated from the Bengali by 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 
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Mr Religion By Jamsetji Badabhoy Shroff 
Pulhsheil by Messrs D B Taraporevala Sons j 
Co Bombay Pp 120 Price lit 3 

In this book the author explains symbolically 
the popular religion of the Pams It is divided 
into six chapters — the headings of the chapters 
being — {0 My Fire Temple the Gate, (it} The 
Holy Fire, (m) Manthra, (iv) Rituals, (y) Yatha 
Abu Vano, (vi) On the Sea shore My Mecca 
The author makes some curious mistakes Iu 
one place he writes — ‘ Thus also in the Yedant 
we hnd that not only close association but a 
mere sight of Y ashista Mum brought immediate 
death and deification to the cow, the squirrel and 
the son of a King” (p 63) Even the name of 
Vasishtha is not found in the Yedanta 

24J-9 


An Ideal Happt Life By Khuthi Bam 
Published by the at thor ( Tam Taran ) Pp 119 
Price Re 1 

The anbjpcts dealt with are — Health, Edu 
cation. Social, Life Work, Wealth, Contentment 
Religion and Self realization 


Buddhistic Philosophy iv Ikdu and Cetlos 
By A B Keith Pi bhthed by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Pp 339 Price 10s 6d 


first part deals with “Buddhism in the Pah 
Ganon ’ The second treats of « Developments 
m the Hinayana The third describes the *‘PhjI 0 
‘ h6 M&hayana anil the fourth part is 
on “ Buddhist Logie ” f 3 

The author has, in this book, discussed many 
'“P ort , an , t P° ,n 4 3 ihe discussions are learned 
and scholarly But tbs results are mainly negative 
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His conclusions arc, in many places, vagno 
and indefinite In one place lie writes that tho 
Buddha “ spent a blameless life 10 the years 563 
to -1S3 U C winch seems to mean that ho was 
born m 5G3 B C and he died in l R 3 B C In 
another place he writes — ** Tho norm ally nrcept 
ed date pUcui* Uw death m tho decade l*»7 77 
BC depends on n correction of tho Sinhalese 
tradition) which strictly interpn. ted would givo 
rather the date 5tt li B 0 for tho Parintr- 
\ ana of tho Blessed One ' lie concludes tho 
chapter by saying that “tho case against the 
traditional date is instalment tn jnstify its 
rejection ont and out" (pp 32) 

About tho second Bnddlnat council our author 
says that “ the only verdict of scientific history 
must be that the council was a figment of tho 
pious or fraudulent imaginings of a sect winch 
desired to secure for its texts and specially for 
the new Abhidhamma a connexion with the 
greatest Buddhist sovereign” (pp 1*1) 

About the date of tho 1’itakas, he says “ Wo 
have moderately secure ground for thinking 
that in the two centuries after Asoka tho Sutta 
Pitaka of the Pali Canon was coming into being 
and in the same period we may place the red tic 
tion of the Vinayn Pitaka in tho composito 
form in which we have it (pp 20) 

About the Abhidhamma Pitaka, he writes 
“ All that can be said is that in tho third century 
A D tho Abhidhamma Pitaka seems to have 
been studied in Ceylon But wo are without 
means of judging precisely at what date the old 
Matikos were formed into our present texts, 
possibly after tho Christian era” (pp 21) 

Pali, which is tho language of tho canon, is 
according to the author, “plainly and undeniably 
a post Asokan literary dialect, assuming much 
communication between the learned monks of 
different parts of India Pali came into bemg 
such as we have it, by a slow and complex pro 
cess, occupy mg some centimes, said. wno&uuas ot 
place (pp 24 25) 

The author says that the Abhidhamma “was 
composed from the first in Fall, whereas the 
Vinaya and the Snttas were redacted m Pah — 
doubtless with many additions of original com 
position — on the basis of earlier works iu a 
dialed more closely a emacular (pp 153) 

These conclusions may seem strange to 
many, but Buddhist scholars are not unaware 
of these theories though there is no unanimity 
amongst them The author has simply discuss 
ed the conclusions arrived at by distinguished 
scholars His book is based mainly on their 
researches But strange to say, he writes 
“ But »t is strange to find that western criticism, 
ruthless in proving the claims of its own sacred 
scriptures, has treated the Pali Canon with a 
respect so profound as to regard with open 


hostility any nttompt to apply to theso sources 
of information tho same (lispassionato scrutiny 
which is demanded from tho researcher into the 
history of Christianity,” 

The author is n very careful writer, but 
even ho is not always u safe guide Many 
Bralimuus used to come to hear Buddha's dis 
courses On such occasions Buddha explained 
to them, that birth did not make a real Brahman 
but that Brah manhood consisted in leading a 

virtuous life From such discourses our author 
has come to this curious conclusion — “The 
Buddha sought, indeed, it would seem, to estab- 
lish his followers as Brahmans, by the adoption 
of tho principle that birth cannot make a man a 
Brahman, hut only virtue” (pp 121 — 122) Tho 
mistako of our author is ludicrous, he has utterly 
failed to understand the Buddha mentality or I 
should say, Hindu mentality 

In ono ptaco ho writes, “ Tho end of misery U 
conceived as a placo where thorejs neither earth 
nor water, light nor air, neithor’ the infinity of 
space nor the infinity of intellect, nor tho absence 
of everything, nor the laying aside both of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, neither birth nor 
death” (p C7) It is quoted from Udana VIII, 
hut it occurs also in the “Itivuttaka". In the 
original we Imvo tho word “ <iy<it<in<m". The 
author translates it by “placo”. In eomo 
places it may moan “placo ' but hero it is quite 
inappropriate This “ayatanam” is considered 
to lie a place where there is no infinity of space 
It is quite unmeaning The proper Fnglish 
synonym is “ state ” 

In ono placo he writes, “ In the hlajjhtmd 
A i haya we do meet a passage wlucli denounces 
in set terms as folly the conception of the exist 
cnce of the self after death as identical with the 
absolute, the nearest approach — and that not in 
the earliest pnrt of the canon — to a forma! at 
tack on the absolute ’ (p 140) The statement is 
mwleudvug The Buddha say a nothing about 
the self being “i lenheal with the absolute " What 
he says is that what men call solf is not perma 
nent According to the Buddha there is only 
one existence which is permanent and that is 
“A'lrtnna”, which is really tho absolute , but it 
cannot be identified with the self which is cha 
ractensed by consciousness 

tn one page he writes that "in the Jhanas the 
expert attains the conviction of utter non exist 
ence ’ (p 48) He forgets to mention here that 
there are two stages higher than that of the 
perception of utter non existence (Mahap III, S3 
41 , Maj N Sutta 2G) 

There are in this book omissions and even 
mistakes But these are unavoidable in the 
present state of our knowledge Buddhistic 
scholarship is still in its infancy and the ideas 
are m a chaotic condition 
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II is conclusions ore, in many places, vagno 
and indefinite In one place he writes that the 
Buddha 11 spent a blameless lifo in tlio years 56J 
to 4S3 11 C ”, which seems to mean that ho was 
born in 5G3 B C and he diet! m 1*3 11 C In 
another place lie writes — “ 1 ho norm illy accept 
td date placing bis dc ith m thcderndi) 1^7 77 
B C depends on a correction of the Stnlmlco 
tradition, which strictly interpreted would give 
rather the date 51141 B G for the Ratmir- 
vana of tlio Blessed One’ He concludes the 
chapter hy saying that " the enso against the 
traditional date is insufheicnt to justify its 
rejection out and out” (pp J2) 

About the second Buddhist council our author 
says that “ the only verdict of scientific lustorj 
must be that tho council was a figment of tho 
pious or fraudulent imaginings of a sect winch 
desired to secure for its texts and specially for 
tho new Abhidhamma a connexion with the 
greatest Buddhist sovereign’ (pp I*) 

About tho date of tho 1’itakas, ho says " Wo 
have moderately secure ground for thinking 
that in the two centuries after Asoka tho Sutta 
Pitaka of the Tali Canon was coming into being 
and in tho same period wo may placo the rcduc 
tion of the 4 inayn Pitaka in tho composite 
form in which we have it (pp 20) 

About the Abhidhamma Pitaka, ho writes 
“ All that can ho said is that in the third century 
A I> tho Abhidhamma Pitaka seems to have 
been studied in Ceylon But wo aro without 
means of judging precisely at wliat date the old 
Matikas were formed into our present toxts, 
possibly after the Christian era" (pp 21) 

Tali, which is tho language of tho canon, is 
according to the author, * plainly and nndcnmbly 
a post Asokan literary dialect, assuming much 
| communication between the learned monks of 
different parts of India Pali came into being 
such as we ha\e it, by a slow and complex pro 
cess occupying some centuries, and variations of 
place ” (pp 24 25) 

The author says that the Abhidhamma “was 
composed from the first in Pali, whereas the 
Vinaya and the Suttas were redacted in Pali — 
doubtless with many additions of original com 
position— on tlie basis of earlier works m a 
dialect more closely vernacular (pp 153) 

These conclusions may seem strange to 
many, but Buddhist scholars are not unaware 
of these theories though there is no unanimity 
amongst them The author has simply discuss 
ed the conclusions arrived at by distinguished 
scholars His book is based mainly on their 
researches Bat strange to say, he writes 
“ But it is strange to find that western criticism, 
ruthless in proving the claims of its own sacred 
scnptnres, has treated the Pali Canon with a 
respect so profound as to regard with open 


hostility any attempt to amity to tlieso sources 
of information tho same dispassionate scrutiny 
which is demanded from tho researcher into the 
history of Christianity." 

Tho nuthor is n very careful writer, but 
oven ho m not always u sufo gmdc Many 
Brahmans used to come to hear Buddha's dts 
courses On such occasions Buddha explained 
to them, that birth did not moke n real Brahman 
but that Bralimonhood consisted in lending * 
virtuous life 1 rom such discourses our author 
has romo to this curious conclusion — “Tho 
Buddha sought, indeed, it would seem, to cstab 
lull Ins followors ns Brahmans, by tho adoption 
of tho principle that birth cannot make a man » 
Brnhmnn, hut only virtue” (pp 121 — 122) The 
mistako of our nuthor is ludicrous, ho has utterly 
failed to understand tho Buddha mentality or I 
should say, Hindu montality. 

In ono place ho writes, “ The end of misery is 
conceived as n placo where thorojs neither earth 
nor water, light nor air, neither* the infinity of 
space nor tho infinity of intellect, nor tho absence 
of everything, nor the laying aside both of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, neither birth nor 
death” (p 07) It is quoted from Udana VlH, 
but it occurs also in tho “Itivnttaka". In the 
original we have tho word " ayatanam" The 
author translates it hy “ place’ . In some 
places it may mean “place" but here it is quite 
Inappropriate This " aynlanam ’ is considered 
to lie a place whore there is no infinity of space 
It is quite unmeaning The proper English 
synonym is “ state ” 

In ono place he writes, " In the Majjhitn& 
Kilayn we do meet a passage which denounces 
in set terms as folly tho conception of the exist 
enco of the self after death as identical with the 
absolute, tlie nearest approach — and that not m 
the earliest part of the canon — to ft formal at 
tack on tlio absoluto" (p 140) The statement is 
misleading The Buddha says nothing about 
the self being “* lenheal icitk the absolute ’’ What 
he says is that what men call self is not perma 
nent According to tho Buddha there is only 
one existence which is permanent and that is 
u Nirvana , which is really the absolute, but it 
cannot bo identified with the self which is cha 
ractenscd by consciousness 

In one page lie writes that “in the Jhanas the 
expert attains the conviction of utter non exist 
once’ (p 4S) He forgets to mention here that 
there are two stages higher than that of the 
perception of utter non existence (Mahap III, 33 
41 , Maj N Sutta 2G) 

There are in this book omissions and even 
mistakes But these are unavoidable in the 
present state of onr knowledge Buddhistic 
scholarship is still in its infancy and the ideas 
are in a chaotic condition 
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never be acceptable simply because it resembles 


Tie time is not yet npe for writing an 
rate history of Bndahist Philosophy The Pah S 
Texts hare been only partially translated and 
the greater part of the Mahayana Text still lies 
boned in the Tibetan and Chinese versions 
Whatever is now written cannot hot be provi 
sional The author’s booh, Ihongb learned snd 
scholarly, is provisional Bot it is a valuable has be distinguished beta 
production and should not be neglected simply the non essentials, hetiv 
because it is not final 


V» hat is necessary is to separate the kernel 
from the husk and to present tins kernel to our 
countrymen 

But this the author has failed to do Neither 
in the interpretation of the S S nor in that of S 
' ' .... ( flj 0 css enfcials and 

the permanent and 
the ephemeral On the other hand he has ac- 
cepted and defended many puerile and sopersti 
&ew Light CFOS the PhilOsopht or Im.ii tlon , doctrines of both S and the S S 
By D GopaulCKetty, with a foreuonllj L B De TJie book fflay ^ read Wlt ,, profit ag an M . 
Btawnont, D Se lulUthed lyj M Vent 5 Sent of Swedenborgism and the Saiva Sid- 

Vottdon $ Toronto Pp \\Ali4»» dhanta But the author's exposition has thrown 
Price 3» Cd no new light on the S S Our country is already 

By “Indian Philosophy ’ the author means immersed in superstition and in irrational and 
“The Philosophy of the Saiva Siddhanta” and pernicious mysticism So the wholesale import a 
the subtitle of the book is “Swedenborg and tion of Swedenborgism into the religions of onr 
Saiva Siddhanta ” country will make confusion worse confound 

The author has, in this hook, explained the ed It is helpful only to those whoso mtellec 
principles of the Saiva Siddhanta tS S ) and tual and spiritual level is very high — because 
Swedenborgism (S ) and has shown some points these only can reject what is puerile and on 
of similarity But wo sometimes forget that wholesome, can accept wl at is rational aud 


there is a similarity even between a man und a 
beast. Even the most dissimilar things are uot 
qnite dissimilar 

Oar author says, “The educated Hindus have 
lost faith in their Saiva Siddhanta merely 
because there is no one to explain it to them 
“If only 8aiva Siddhanta is preached in the 
light of Swedenborg s teachings, the result will 

be phenomenal Ibe Christians of the new . 

dispensation and Sanra S.ddhautis will becomo »“»“* possesses the essayist 

united to each otuer in bonds of fraternal love intangible gift The gift is intangible, and 
as members of the same Church Then only hence indescribable but we feel its presence if 

there will be true religion coming into existence J* happens to be there and it is certainly 
-- » ’ "’* “ — » ---* -* t_j._ t — here in this volume 0! excellence in this 


beneficial and can appreciate the valuo of tl e 
higher type of mysticism 

Miue->h Chandra Ghose 

On the Mvugiv Bj ildotit Itiulej Chutto 
and II »«rf it 6s net 

It has been said that the observations of a 
well informed scholar do not make an essay 


i India The spiritual conquest of India by 
Christ will take place through the teachmgs 
of Swedenborg That revelation mnst be spread 
far and wide I am quite sure that in half a 
Century such a Christianity will be able to do 
ten times as much work as the orthodox churches 
have done in the last three centuries India is 
a land of philosophy and Indians require pbilo 
eophy to convince them Swedenborg s pbilo 
-tflqJnj -rsViifcha'ih'sufreh 'iut Vue "purpose 
therefore make an 
made at once for the 


by Christ as interpreted by Swedenborg ’ 

209—210) 


line we have bad perhaps too much in receut 
years Mr Lncis, Mr Lynd, Mr Gueddla, Mr 
Agante, Mr Priestly and how many others 1 
Hardly have wc recovered our breath from 
climbing the altitude of one, comes the next 
call and we get no breathing space Close on 
‘ Masters and Men ’ comes 1 On the Margin’ and 
we find ourselves asking which delights us most 

r „ t _ 'wh-a.njiMljfin.i.s. Cnhita. i)J. avta-Ki. 'In, -n ■ ro 

appeal that preparations he B™ S P the enjoyment that comes to our lot and 
spiritual conquest of India thank God it is so ample 


(PP 


ms difficult to say which things in tins 
- . ,, . . , „ volume appeal to us more than others Certainly 

But we are certain that this appeal will never there a hue of d.v.s.on between the purely bnlf 
be responded to ant pieces like "Centenaries’' or * 

The author s Implicit belief is that what is the one hand and the more solid cnti/al w 
lin Swedenborgism (S ) ,s acceptable and like * Subjeet matter of P^trv ' i R T V * 
« . s.™ S,ddh„U ,S 8 , « (. -d. • OtacJ SM 

But indeed, made np of the purest texture of clever 
lm ^ suia V.i n The water music i 


thaU . . . , 

acceptable by showing its similarity to S 
cannot both the premises be wrong r 
IVhat is higl est in the S ~ 


SwedenborpmiTprcp „d .tat „ 
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an end Inconclusive, inconsequent, formless, R 
is always on tbe point of deviating into sense 
and form Every now and tlien yon w ill hear a 
complete phrase of rounded melody And then — > 
dnp drop, ill drep di drap — the old mconsc 
quence sets in once more But suppose there 
were some significance in it 1 Perhaps for those 
who have ears to hear, this endless dribbling is 
as pregnant with thought and emotion, as sigm 
Scant as a piece of Bach So little would suffice 
to turn tbe incoherence into meaning The 
music of the drops is the symbol and typo of the 
whole universe , it is for ever as it were asymp 
tatic to sense, infinitely close to significance, 
hut never touching it ' 

There arc purple patches m essays like that 
on “Subject matter of Poetry”, but the whole 
thing rests on a solid foundation It imparts 
xnfonaratfoc at fire same ttsse tJrat ft defig h fa, 
it embodies universal truths as in “An abstract 
idea must be felt with a kind of passion, it must 
mean BOmething emotionally significant, it must 
be as immediate and important to tho poet as a 
personal relationship before lie can make poetry 
of it Poetry, m a word, must be written by 
“enjoying and suffering beings not by beings 
exclusively, dowered with sensations, or, as 
exclusively with intellect ” On “Ben Jonson” and 
“Chaucer' , it is difficult to say anything new 
without raising controversial issues and one 
feels doubtful about Mr Huxley s theory that 
‘a consciously practised theory of art has 
never spoiled a good artist, has never 
dammed up inspiration, but rather, and in most 
cases profitably, canalized it” One doubts 
whether any positive general statement can be 
true of all artists, — one doubts whether m roost 
cases practice does not precede theory One 

( doubts it all the more when W ords worth a example 
jia cited, for it is now more than a century that 
Coleridge pointed out how the best of Words 
worth s poetry owed its excellence to the neg 
Iect of fug own canons of art But leaving 
such issues aside we can agree with the mam 
lines of argument, with the idea, for example, 
“Humours do not, of course, exist in actuality 
they are true only as caricatures are true There 
are times when we wonder whether a caricature 
is not, after all truer than a photograph , there 
are times when it seems a stupid lie But at all 
times a caricature is disquieting and it is very 
good for most of us to be made uncomfortable ” 
Or again on Chancer, ‘ Like many other sages, he 
perceives that an animal is, in a sense, more 
human than a man For an animal bears the 
same relation to a man as a caricature to a 
portrait It reveals all the weaknesses and ah 
surdities that flesh is heir to ’ One enjoys the 
talk on Chaucer’s irony and humour, on the 
parallelism with Anatole France, on so many 


otber things, but one feels the futility of discuss- 
ing all these m a journalistic notice, for if Plato 
condemned the poets work ns twice removed 
from reality, what would bo tho measure of con- 
demnation on criticisms of the critic’s views on 
tho critical biographies of poets ? 

Abhinava Guta 

Huma’i CilAu«.Tt5V By Iliiph Elliot (Be «</ 
mans, Qrcen ) Co) 

The purpose of tho author is to lay the 
foundation of a new science — tho science of 
human character Tho scheme presented in the 
introduction 19 at once ambitious and nebulous , 
and one lias only to read through a few chapters 
m order to assure himself that ho has before him 
a mass of platitudes The new science, are 
ie>)d t 19 in base itsoJJ upon eyery known subject 
of study, scientific and literary In the actual 
execution of his plan the author has given us 
nothing more solid than literary quotations and 
epigrams The author entertains a peculiar view 
of Psychology The new “Scientific Psychology 
is not an exact science and cannot serve as a 
stable foundation But it can be substituted by 
bis own Psychology manufactured from literature 
and personal fancies What little use the author 
makes of psychological data shows that he has 
not tried to follow the modern development of 
Psychology His misuse of well known terms 
and misstatement of psychological facts are 
deplorable , and indeed, it 6eems that the author 
of “Modem Science and Illusions of Professor 
Bergson” has his own pet illusions 

X 

The Tkiciiinopoly Rock and its Temples 
B y S K Devaukhamam, li A Price eight annus 
Pp 30 {1923) 

This illustrated booklet is intended for the 
tourists who happen to visit the Tnchmopoly 
Rocks The author has striven his utmost, with 
the help of illustrations, to present the readers 
with accurate informations This booklet will be 
of much help to those for whom it is intended 

CimctLPtrr District avd its Antiqiarjav 
Remains By T S Venhate sun Pp 130 Price 
not mentioned {1923) 

This little brochure is intended merely as a 
guide to pilgrims visiting the ancient places of 
sanctity in the Chrogleput District (eg 
Kaochipuxam and Pakshi Theextham ) The 
compiler has given much useful information 
for which 1 e deserves thanks But we regret to 
point out that many printing mistakes have crept 
into this hook 

FrABHAT S ANTAL. 
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Annual Report of the Madartpur Public Library 
for the year 1922 

The Madanpnr Public Library is one of the 
three similar institutions of the Dacca Division, 
the other two being situated at Dacca, 
which are mentioned in the Government 
Deport as “well equipped and popular mstitu 
lions ' The Library is nicely situated on the 
bank of a tank and has a fine reading room and 
hall which is utilised for popntar lectures The 
success of the institution is due as much to public 
support as to the real and self less exertions of 
its indefatigable Secretary, Babu Bhubaneswar 
Sen, bi» We need more of the tj pe of silent 
workers like this gentleman in order to make our 
mofussil towns little centres of culture and light, 
and not merely hotbeds of party faction and 
political strife 

k 

A Rcs«ikt GvnuuiN Bj Snghn Ahsa koff 
( Oxford University Press— The Worfas Classics ) 

“A Russian Gentleman” is one of the classics 
of Russian literature It is not a classic m the 
sense m which Chesterton would have it — a book 
which every one admires but no one reads On 
the other hand, it is a book which every Russian 
child is taught to read and appreciate for him 
self It contains the simple annals of a bouse 
hold and makes delightful reading It does not 
chronicle extraordinary happenings, but is 
an apotheosis of the every-day life in the conn 
try side — a life where morning tea and dinner 
are events, where reading aloud and cards are 
the favourite pastimes, where a visit to the mill 
is an adventure and where angling is the most 
exciting sport Visits to and from the relatives 
disturb the even tenor of the life of these conn 
try folk and an elopement, a death by poison, 
a marriage, and the birth of a son come to re 
lieve the dead uniformity of their life Over 
this world rule Stephan Mihatloviteh, the Pro 
Vidence of the place, a man of strict integrity, 
of passionate and even furious temperament and 
of steadfast affection Fond of straight dealing 
he hates evasions and meanness and behaves 
"like a wild "beast whenever his auger is excited 
But when the storm is passed he becomes a kindly 
gentleman Round him stand his wife, always 
in terror of her husband and her scheming daugbt 
ers , his son a timid and awkward youngman, 
capable of intense affection , his daughter in law 
fall of wit and beauty and fond of lording it 
over others kfihavl Kurobyessoff, a drunken 
and hardened bully with a smooth and polished 
exterior and a host of other minor characters 
from the cook to the valet All these are vividly 
portrayed and every one of them fits in with the 
scheme of the work There are graphic descrip 
tions o! the landscape and the country side 


which linger in the memory The book is a 
prose epic of family life and contains vivid dcs 
cnptions of men, event* and nature It is written 
in a direct and simple manner and is remarkable 
for the perspicuity, ease and purity of its style 
Hints on National Ldccation in India Bj 
Sister A nedita (Udbodhan Office, Mulherji Lam., 
Bayhba-ar, Calcutta Price lie IS) 

Now a days when National Ldncation is 
much discussed and little understood, it is best 
to read and reflect on these essays by one who 
was really a Pioneer of National Lducation m 
India and who, though alien by birth, had 
adopted the country as her own bister Nivedita 
was not an abstract thinker only but one who 
lent her band to many practical projects also 
She had a rare insight into the educational needs 
of the children and the women and her remarks 
about their education should be taken to heart 
by all educationists She did not want National 
Lducation merely, but nation making ‘ National 
Ldneation is a training which has a strong colour 
of its own, and begins by relating the child to 
his home and country, through all that is 
familiar but ends by making him free of all 
that is true, cosmopolitan and universal 1 To 
her education is mission, the ideal of education 
service and the ideal teacher is one who combines 
sympathy with knowledge A student should be 
taught not only to imitate, memorise and repro- 
duce, bnt to create His feelings should bo 
trained and be should be developed from within 
and not from without She makes a strong plea 
for manual education which is not a question 
of mechanical skill only but an intellectual tram 
ing as well On the whole the book is stimulat 
ing and is written in a simple homely style 
The author s fervour is infectious and her out 
look is broad and these things entitle her views 
to careful consideration at our hands 

Songs to Mtbtilla By Sn Aurobindo 
Chose ( TAe Arya Publishing House, Calcutta 
Price 1 e one and annas four). 

The book is a collection of poems most of 
w'hlc'n were written "by Sn Aurobindo Ghose 
between his eighteenth and twentieth years 
Though here and there one finds immaturity, 
over emphasis, and imitativeness, yet mostly 
the poems display the poet s capacity for genuine 
feeling, noble enthusiasm and rich descriptive 
power In some of these poems the poet derives 
his inspiration from the Greeks, though towards 
the end he abandons the Sicilian Olive groves and 
Parnassus and vows to dnnk deep from Ganges 
upon whose shore the flowers of Lden blow 
The book is fnll of lofty memorial verse- 
verse which commemorates men of letters like 
Bankim, Hadhusudan and Goethe and patriots 
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like Parnell There are some translations from 
Plato, Meleager and Chandidas and these show 
the poet's early affinities “Lines on Irelaud ’ 
shows the poet 8 noble sympathy with oppressed 
nationalities and the Lost Deliverer is worthy 
to rank with Browning's Lost Leader The 
angni8b of love is uttered in many places m noble 
and dignified verse and the hook is, on the whole, 
worthy of the youthful poet We miss here the 
epic grandeur and the profound application of 
ideas to life of “Love and Death" but that is 
another tale and is meant for other times 

Tut Oiprcssio^ oi tub Poor Bj C F An 
dretea ( Ganesh $ Co Publishers, Madras ) Price 
Be 1 

The dead lock at Chandpor is now an old, 
unhappy, far off thing, but its significance should 
always bo borne in mind Mr Andrews does not 
Only set forth the facta but also draws a moral 
from them It is a heart rending tale, redeemed 

a by the divine faith and patient resignation 
e labourers, the philanthropic zeal of the 
volunteers and the sympathetic attitude of the 
townsmen We read how the labourers were dri- 
ven out of the shed of the railway station to 
the open foot ball ground when the rain w as 
falling copiously and how Gurkhas pushed for- 
ward the holploss women aud children with the 
butt ends of their muskets They were in this 
destitute condition when cholera broke out and 
proved fatal to one out of fifteen This was the 
last drop in the cup of misery but it did not en 
feeble the resolution of the poor nor exhaust the 
resources of the workers The Bengalis, the 
Marwans, the doctors and laymen all vied with 
each other in succouring the wretched The in 
habitants of Chandpur flung open the door of 
their houses to provide shelter to the labourers 
However the work of repatriation had to be 
delayed on account of the strike of the 
maw and. tha eteam&lap labourers 
But everything came to a happy end and the 
labourers found their way back to their houses 
with the help of the volunteers 

In addition to the scenes described and the 
events narrated, the book also contains glimpses 
of the author himself We see the author now 
moving in the cholera stricken camp, or 
reasoning with the officials, now encouraging the 
volunteers or asking the labourers to take heart 
We see bis deep humanity, his reliance on God, 
his fervent advocacy of the poor and his child 
like faith in the writings of the Poet Rabindra 
nath Tagore and in the scriptures His serenity 
of judgment and sobriety of views stand out 
prominently tu his treatment of the question of 
strikes while no one can question his veracity, 
who eomes to the hook with an open mind 


The book is really a ‘tract for tho times’ and 
deserves to be w idely read 

Perfcml of Barth By II Chattopulhyaya, 
The Shama'a Publishing House, Ayhorc Mandir, 
Mount Hoad, Madras Price if# 3 

This is the fourth print of Mr Chattopa 
dliyaya’s muse and it is richer, sweeter and 
more delicious than the rest The poet has a 
rare combination of the sensuous, mystic and 
humane elements of poetry and this gives to his 
work an astonishing variety and richness He 
does not revel in the colour of a flower only, he 
does not only romomber that it pulsates with 
life bnt it gives lum thoughts also which lie too 
deep for tears Colour, vision and pity — these 
things he possesses in an eminent degree He 
likes the richly yellow mango, the autumn, the 
lightning splendour and the passing pnde of 
painted plume of tho peacock Says the 
peacock — 

“Richer I connt a gorgeous death 
Than life that has no lines in it ” 

He has not only an eye for colour as in 
“Youth’s purple heart bud of desire 
Opened into a flower of gold 
He sang, The world is full of fire, 

It never can grow grey and old ’ — 
bat also possesses uncanny powers of hearing — 
“Attuned to every space of earth and sky 
We stand, and in our beings catch the cry 
Of growing grass, tho delicate noi6o of wings 
Among the leaves, the throb of little things ’ 
Yet the mood of enjoyment is not his 
enduring inood He has moments of soul when 
the mystery of life is laid bare and when the 
heart is touched with pity Now his heart 
melts for the blind boy — 

“He stood afar, alone, at my gate, 

A little beggar boy of seven, 

In his voice I felt there w'as something of 

IvwreiL 

And something of earth in lus fate ” 

And now he is reminded of the Trait of Pam 
which grows on tlic tree of life His lines on 
Famine are the noblest expression of altruistic 
feeling — 

“God 1 break my body up and knead it 

into bread 

Of hunger, lo 1 how many infant lives 

are dead 

0 1 draw my blood into your clouds 

and let them burst 

In showers of mercy, for tho women die 

of thirst 

Make thou a lightning of my soul 

and at a stroke 

tree pool men who bleed 

beneath the tyrant’s yoke *’ 
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No one has a greater sense o! the bondage 
of body— this pnson house of clay than Mr 
CbaUopadhyay This thought recurs in hss 
poems again ami again, but he is also confident 
about the ultimate freedom which 1* the goal's 
birth right He has faith in the capacity of the 
earth for expansion and improvement and it is 
this faith which makes his message so cheery 
and triumphant. Above all, he possesses a 
sublime conception of the high destiny of a 
poet — 

“Thus I make my melody 

That God's hands may mould afar 

For the earth another tree. 

For the sky another star ” 

The “Marriage of the Bat” is a drama of its 
own kind “A female rat was captured by a 
crow which, after the manner of Alsop.got into a 
wrangle with another crow, and dropped the rat 
Happily for the rat, it fell into the lap of a 
gifted hermit who changed it into a girl , but, 
as the sequel shows, nature was out and the girl 
refused to many Sun, Cloud, Wind and Mountain 
and espoused a rat " We have seen the drama 
tists handling superhuman or supernatural 
characters, but here the conception of the girl 
half human and half animal is aometbtng unique 
Her speeches have a touch of the ‘naivete’. 
She comes to the hermitage after ‘nibbling 
away at fruits in the forest glade'— (a happy 
suggestion of her real nature in the beginning 
of the play) It is rather funny to see how this 
girl dismisses suitor after suitor The Sun God, 
the Cloud God, the Wind God, and the Mountain 
—all are rejected and go away crest fallen. At 
last comes the mountain rat and she makes it 
her lord and weds it This gives to the play an 
air of anti-climax which is strange Charac 
tensation is fine and the speeches are in keeping 
With the characters It seems as if the hermit 
and hermitess only have forgotten the perfect 
speech of man It marshals characters human, 
half human, and super human Narad a is only 
a connecting link between the earth and the 
sky. 

Diwar Chard Shaema 
Studies i< South Ixdias Jaivism By 11 S 
Itamagteami A jyangar, if A , Chief Lecturer in 
11‘ifory and Economic*, Slaharaja'i College, Ytjia 
nag ram, and B Sethagtn Eao, 11 A , Chief Lecturer 
*» English, llahamja i College, Yijianagram and 
Senior Leader in Drandian Philology to the JJni 
rernty of lladrat Pp 7+163+141 Price Re 4 
The present volume forms the first hook of 
the senes called the I r i lanagram llalaraja’t 
College .Pulficafion, It contains two separate 
monographs in two parts, vie South Indian Jam 
tm by ilr Ayyangar, and Andhra Eamata 


Jainuni by Mr Rao In Fart I the author first 
having briefly related the early history of Jimsm 
in general tells us how llhadr&blha SvStntn 
led a great migration of Jimsts numbering not 
less than 12,000 under the leadership of Vmkha 
mum to the Chois and Pandya countries during 
the days of the Macrjan King, Chandragopta, 
how Jinisun was established in the land of 
Tamil how it flourished and gradually declined 
owing to the influence of the revival of Hinduism 
by San a Nayanars, Vaisnai a Alvars, and theo- 
logical doctors, AcL3ryas, like Sankara, etc , and 
how mnch Tamil literature of which the best 
gem is the Knral is indebted to Jmisim and its 
followers He then also describes how the 
Jimsts entered the KarnSta country and 
colonized it In tho course of doing it he dis 
cusses the history of the Deccan with reference 
to Jmisim and the ages of the Tamil Sangamas 
arriving at the conclusion that the date of tho 
last Sangam is the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D In Part II 
attempts have been made to trace the spread, 
activities, and influence of Jmistm in the 
countries of Andhra and Karnflta and in doing 
this the author has thrown a new light on the 
history of Andhra from the fall of Sataiahnna 
to the nse of the Chalukyas It has also been 
pointed out what a great influence Jmisim 
exercised on the development of Canarese 
literature The book is prepared carefully with 
the materials lioth traditional and epigraphical 
and as such it is a real contribution to studies 
in Jmisim Students of religious, political, 
and literary history of Southern India will find 
ample food for them in this volume 

VlDHITSEKHARA BhATTACHAETA 
Salt A Stpepstitiov Puhluhed hytheTheo 
topf teal Publishing House, Hadras 1923 

The compiler who has chosen to remain an* 
onymous, has made an attempt in this small 
pamphlet of 2S pages to prove, by quoting some 
writers on Hygiene, Dietetics, Ac , that we do 
not at all require any addition of common salt 
to apt ds-iJo /tied which noio.esfjp cuavtf.w 
enongh of it for requirements of health, and that 
its use is fraught with great mischief We agree 
with the author so far that taking excess of com 
mon salt with food is certainly injurious to 
health and may cause aggravation of eertam 
diseases such a3 dropsy, gout, Ac Bat we do not 
share his view that it is not a necessity to 
human organism, and that within proper limits 
its nse 19 attended with danger The' 
whole human experience would befio such a 
theory The vegetables we take are gene rally 
poor m common salt Milk contains ft in fair 

K Se H 0m Bsed as an 

adult food All Physiologists agree that men 
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needs a certain quantity ol common salt, apart 
from that existing in the ^ arioas food articles, 
to keep up the alkalinity of the blood and to 
help in the formation of certain digestive juices 
Hence the universal practice of flavouring our 
dishes with common salt as a condiment has 

? rown up, winch is evidently a natural demand 
t is no exaggeration to say that human life 
would taste verj insipid, if common salt is 
proscribed as food 

It is curious to note, that some of the 
authorities qaoted by the compiler are not in 
favour of entire exclusion of common salt from 
the table They condemn its excessive use, 
and most people would accept this as the right 
view The safest course in all human affairs, 
we would unhesitatingly say, is tho adoption 
of the golden mean and the abandonment of 
extremes 

Chi nii. al Bo^e 
BENGALI 

MAVUSBTATVA-rAOitA Bj Satyasrayi Pub 
hshed by Professor Paehanan Hxtra 3/ A , P It 
S Pjp 23 2 ( 5 j in x j in ) — Price lie 1 4 as 
The book is on the ‘ attainment of manliness ” 
In the last chapter some facts of the life of 
Buddha, Kavira, Luther, Jesus, Nityananda, 
Saligram, Viv ekananda, Raja Ratnmohon and 
Mohammad have been given Bat there are some 
historical inaccuracies We cite only one ex 
ample The following passage is considered to 
have been a saying of Jesus — 

“Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do ” 

According to the Biblical scholars, it is an 
interpolation, and tins has been Admitted even 
in the revised version of tho English Bible 
Thero are other mistakes too 

ifAnrsn Cijandba Ghost 

Swamiava Kahi ({Tatlke s ForrJ Govinda B\s 
By Hemchandra Chakraburty Price Its 3 To be 
bait of Hemehandra ifubherjea, 13, Itamdhan 
Ultra Xarte, Shyampukur, Calcutta 1330 B S 
Tho district of Dacca is unrepresented in 
Bongali poetry by any name of superior worth 
with tho exception of the late Govindachandra 
Das, who is not improperly compared with tho 
Scotch poet Burns Born of poor Kayes lha parents 
atJavdeipur in Bhowal, he was banished in 
middle lifo from his birth place which he loved 
so well if not wisely, settled in Yihrampnr, and 
died at Dacca fire years ngo Tlough chill 
penury often repressed the noble rage of Ins 
soul, he was nature’s own poetic elntd Aiul sang 
because bo must Ho was innocent of Foglish 
and Ms vocabulary was small, and his horizon 


did not extend beyond such homely themes as 
conjugal love, lover’s lament, the beautiful lakes 
of East Bengal, the simplo village girl, and the 
like Sometimes his lyre would glow with 
patriotic fervour, or kiudle into flame at the acts 
of oppression of tho village tyrant At times 
his muse was tipped with gall as for instance 
when he wrote the stinging satire on the Retgh 
of Terror which he believed was prevalent 
in the extensive domain of a wellknown 
territorial magnate of Last Bengal Judged 
by modern standards, some of Ins poems were 
wanting in tnsto and refinement, and were too 
realistic to please tho fastidious There coula, 
however, be no question as to Ins absolute sin 
cority, and no one with any pretensions to liter 
ary culture could deny him the supremo merit of 
being, within his own narrow range, a true poet 
In fact tho simple and copious flow of his num 
hers came so naturally that the easy grace of 
Ins poems appealed to every reader In a booh 
of little over 300 pages his biographer has uoue 
fall justice to lus subject The book is hand 
somely printed and beautifully bound, and tm 
story of the poet’s life, and his perpetual fight 
with poverty and neglect has been told with 
pathetic simplicity Govmda Das had 
acquaintances and friends among tho landed 
aristocracy of Mymensingh, some of whom help 
cd lnm with a monthly allowance, and tho Dacca 
session of tho Bengal Literary Conference 
presented him with a purse of Rs 700 But 
speaking generally, it may be said that he 
served bettor of his countrymen, and he mig> ' 
well repeat Burns’ bittor experience 

“ Do not of your rich acquaintances boast 
Nor of the high circles you have been to, 
hor a moth is u moth at tho most , 

Though it crawls over the carpet of a queen 
The value of the book has been enhanced bj 
soreral well executed portraits of the poet 
his friend# and admirers, and rviJJ chosen extn* ^ 
from lus poems 1 ho hook deserves a P* aefl 
the poets corner of every Bengali library 


SANSKRIT 

AsTArcsrikA ( *reaf«r*T ) or a Sanak*** ^ 

Til o LOG V By A ilka mat Bhattacharya, »• 

Pr fessor of banilcnt, Benares Hindu 
Price 1 e 1 8 s 

We are glad to receive noi BUUMlf'A 
present work which is a Sanskrit W* 1 0 f 
compiled specially for intermediate *tiru* n , 
our Universities Thero are eight P ,fC “"L ( o 
of them being m prose whilo the 0 j 
poetry 1 ho author named it V { f 

•a wreath made of eight different * lDU 
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flowers ’ The flowers are, indeed, fragrant and 
gathered very carefully from the famous gardens 
of Kalidasa, Bhattanarayana, Dandm, and Bana 
The Garland represents a variety of styles, 
scenes, and sentiments agreeable to young 
students There is a vocabulary and notes 
which are suggestive and critical 

YlDHCSHECTtARA BnATTACHARYA 

MARATHI 

Capt Lisutes Hcstorocs Wbitings Pub 
hshed bj (he Shri Sarancati Mandal, Poona City 
Pages 168 Pnce lie 1 8 

Capt G G Li may e, who served as a medical 
officer in the late European war, has well utilised 
his leisure m cultivating the instinct of humour 
which he undoubtedly possesses in not a 
small measure Humour has its proper function 
and usefulness in literature, in that it brings 
freshness to a jaded mind But like spices in 
a meal, it must come in combination with some 
literary food It cannot claim to be a dish in 
itself It must also be a spontaneous outcome, 
and should keep within proper bounds of deco 
rum Capt Limayes humour at times suffers 
m the two respects just stated Some of his skits 
are really ver/ enjoyable and full of life and 
exhilaration But the same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of some other pieces, which are 
very much laboured and tire the patience of 
readers of good taste 

Namaskab By TouZya O P Paranjpe of Sangh 
Pages 79 Pnce Re 1 

The present physical deterioration of our 
Indian youths is very much to be deplored, and 
if early steps are not taken by parents to make 
their children healthy and strong, Indians will 
before long achieve an ill repute as a nation of 
physical wrecks People are, therefore, in search 
of an exercise which combines in itself maximum 
of good results with minimum of expense 
Namaskar is such a one and should appeal to 
them most strongly To the orthodox Hindus 
■t will appeal more specially as it is based on 
the foundation of the worship of the Snn — the 
source of all energy and life The question of 
spiritual merit apart, the Ii am ask nr system of 
exercise has tl e mundane merit of giving a 
good, healthy and beneficial tone to the physique 
without any expense of money and 1 ttle of time 
Several physical cultnnsts in India and America 
have carefully examined it and testified to its 
high utility Being enjoined by the Sbastras 
this exercise of li amaskars was in practice in 
every Hindu household in Maharastra for gener 
ations till very recently when sheer lethargy 
and unpardonable blindness to their own inter 
25| — 10 


ests overtook Indian parents and made them 
ignore the physical benefits derived from this 
indigenous exercise The revival of the old 
practice of making Namaskar compulsory for 
every person, young or old in a household is 
very much to be desired and it is hoped that 
Hr Paranjpe’s book, which has fully and 
thoroughly explained the system in its scientific 
aspects, will bnng about the desired result 
V G Apte 


Miujbshivcda Pm sap — ob Kind Gifts of 
Get at Svges, Pabts I A II By Prof Y O Apte 
Publisher G B Joshi, Atari oyer, Anand Press, 
Poona Pnce G as each 

Prof Apte’ a name as maker of juvenile 
literature in Marathi is too well known to require 
an introduction His style is very pleasing and 
he has the knack of making even hard subjects 
easily understood by children The present 
books contain choice little stories extracted from 
utterances of great sages like Bnddha, Jesus, 
Christ, Tukaram, Dnyaneshwar, etc , and from 
the Puranas, which are rarely read by people in 
the original The stories are entertaining and 
will be read by children with pleasure and 
profit The books are profusely illustrated 


Taptipicha Sans vp. — or Skilful Management of 
the Hocsehold By the same author and publisher 
Pnce U as 


There la a section among the educated public, 
who complain r ghtly that the eaucational curri 
culnm for girls is defective, in that there is no 
place m it for domestic science in its theoretical 
and applied aspects uor is there any book in 
Marathi which will supply this want To Such 
people Mr Apts a book will appeal most success 
fully The book contains everything that a 
girl — a would be housewife — ought to know 
Such girls will surely find this hook their Vade 
Slecum 


Shantimeetaa Mala, Vot. Ill Publisher 
N B Chaian Pages 160 Price Re 1 

The book is divided into four sections The 
first deals with the life of Maharshi Devendra 
natfi Tagore, wi’ncfi is very lnrfuferentTy written 
Sec II contains a few chapters translated 
from Ravindranath’s Sliantimketan Mala Sec 
III gives four extracts translated into Marathi 
from the miscellaneous writings of Tagore 
on the secret and beauty of devotions, the Alegh 
d ita poem music, etc , and the fourth section 
contains ten extracts taken from the Bhalta 
Tam The translations are accurate and faith 
ful , but the writer of the biographv seems U 
t* hardly equal to the task The ’ * JS„ “ 
leaves much to be desired ® 


S N. Bh/Gwat 
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KANNAD 

Vjjdyajiva*. By Pandit Skamayya Pub 
hiked by Agaram Venlatram Pandit , Med teal 
School, Victoria Hospital, Bcingaloie City Pp 
XXX, 197 rnce Be 1 8 1923 

Vaidyajivan is a Sanskrit work by Lolam 
baraj, a Brahmin poet who flourished in tho 17th 
century As the name suggests, tlie work is 
a means o£ livelihood to the Vaidyas Tho work 
has been translated into Bengali, Hindi and 
Marathi This Kannad rendering is far superior 
to the Hindi and Marathi translations The 
first Kannad edition was published as far back 
as 1877 Ayurved has fallen into discredit and 
Kannad literature is not patronised by Kannad 
speaking population These two factors explain 
the wide gulf that divides the first edition from 
the second The present publisher is the son of 
the author of the first Kannad edition The 
study of tho English system of medicine by tho 
present publisher and the notes based thereon 
and added by him in this edition considerably 
enhance the usefulness of this book The trans 
lation is lucid and faithful The helpful mar 
ginal notes, the description of the process of 
purification of the various metals and herbs of 
the motbod of obtaining decoctions and the table 
of herbs which can bo used one for another with 
almost tho same effect, the table of weights 
and measures, make the book very attractive both 
to the medical practitioner and the lay reader 
Lolarabaraj is both a Vaidya and a poet of great 
reputation and high order Ills mastery over 
Sleshalankar is admirable It is not a dull and 
dry work on a technical eubject but a work of 
art as well in winch students of literature can 
find many a verso of rare beauty The translator 
has an abundant mastery over Kannad language 
Tho book fully meets tho need of a popular and 
bandy work on ayurvedic system of modtcino 
No efTort lias been made to draw the reader a 
attention to t&e fitemry exceffcnce or to oxpfatn 
sloslia as is dono in the Hindi elition Kannad 
translator's attention seems to bo riveted on 
Vaidyajivan as a work on Ayurvedic System of 
Medicine Having regard to the excellent get 
up anl nico printing the price is moderate 
Tho author’s efforts to make the book attractive 
deserve all praise We are afrai 1 the npnthy of 
tho Kannad reading public for Kannad books will 
allow another half a century to run by lie fore tho 
third edition appears 

G K Walvikar 


TELUGU 


Tttrrc Boox Kcimo avi 

S A Jf«<rfy f / if ^ f J 
traps ond Co i nee JV 1 


Accocyts li j 
S , Printed at 


The science of book keeping has hitherto 
been neglected and the author attempts to re 
move the long felt want of a simple text book on 
the principles involved m book-keeping In the 
first six chapters the author takes up the single 
entry system first and explains the few “don ts* 
which every accountant has to remember n& 
begins with the rudimentary principles of the 
subject and explains how the entries are made m 
the cash book and the ledger from the day book 
He then tdhes up the double entry system ami 
shows how the journal and the ledger are to be 
prepared Ho speaks of the ‘ trial balance" and 
the “balance sheet" in Ch XI nnd XII 

Throughout the hook the author has used 
simple and intelligible language in explaining tho 
principles in making the different entries Ho 
has added several exercises to heighten the 
utility of the book nnd at the end of tho book 
is a glossary of mercantile terms with their 
English and Telugu equivalents 

I expect that tho author would deal with 
general book keeping in connection with closing 
entries, profit and loss accounts, companies 
accounts, gonoral hanking and explain lucidly 
tlie fundamental difference between capital and 
revenno in Ins forthcoming volumes 

ll.o educational authorities would do 11011 
to pay attention to this small booklet and re 
commoud it for nso in tlie olemontary schools 

Dcramhama Bj V. X Sharma B. A,B T 
Printed at the Andhra Patnha Press, Madras 
Pp 39 Price i as 

Tins is a social story nnd liko bis Adyar 
confreres, Mr Sharma takes up Ins cudgels at tho 
nauseating manners of a wlnto bureaucrat It 
moves one pathetically to find an ardent patriot 
liko Dr Knshnarao snlTering untold privations 
at the hands of a typical polico oflicer — Ramlin 
gam Pillai, who finding Ins schemes to make the 
amiable doctor Ins Milling accomplice foiled, 
swears <o wreak nwinf vengeance Mr Shan ww 
exhibits tlie picture of police mtriguo and 
cunning scheming like ft fiiushe 1 craftsman hot 
ho does not fail to meet retribution to Mr 
Filial 

The setting of the storv is Anlhn anl 
Knshnarao s sens are tj pical Andhra yontl a 
with boyish, gallant bnt feverish enthusiasm to 
servo their countrv 

Savith By Xan Lraju Cl alapaitrao Printed 
at the Manjuvani Prtti, 1 llore 1 rice at 8 Pp 
Cl 

This play displays considerable literary skill, 
dramatic talent, sound ethics, intelligent flashes 
of rational philosophy and a first hand know- 
ledge anl not mere imaginative insight of Damo 
Nature in her various manifestations Unlike the 
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ordinary Telngo playwrights he does not indulge 
in witty aphorisms, shrewd perceptions and lively 
humour Departing from the traditional manner 
of depicting “Satyavantndn” as an average 
mortal and conceiving “Savitn’’ as the highest 
embodiment of self sacrifice, indomitable energy, 
feminine chastity and a model of ideal woman 
hood which the holy Vyasa of epic fame has handed 
down to us, the author makes “Satyavantudu” 
a worthy husband of the god gifted Savitn. 
Satyavantndn speaks but little, but m every 
action and movement of his Savitn realises the 
transcendental beauty and the real human objec 
five of life as it ought to be She innately re 
solves to attain this by subjugating all carnal 
pleasures, cultivating love towards animate and 
inanimate objects alike, and chensbing almost 
divine pleasure in serving her divine lord and 
parents in law Even Yama, who comes in to 
claim Saty&vantudu to the abode of everlast 
mg peacefulness, stands surprised at the Job 
like patience, unflinching courage and sweet 
reasonableness of her arguments 

As a literary production, and as a stimulant 
to make others compile useful plays tinged with 
valuable morals, it has very few rivals 

B Ramacra2>dpa Rat 

MALAYALAM 

IlufTAEATAR An historical note?, I’J H II 
Hanararma Ay pan Tampuran Published bj the 
Saronrufi ritafauii Booh Depot, Trtchtir (Cochin 
State) Price He 1 12 annas 

Bhutarayar, better known as Bhutarayap 
penyavar, a Pandya king of the 3i\l century 
A D , is said to have invaded Kerala, and to 
have put to death the then reigning chief Palli 
bauar, vrbo was, evidently, a brother of the Pan 
dya king himself He, soon after, began a reign 
of terror, and, consequently, made the people 
realise that their position was absolutely unsafe 
in the hands of foreign kings, and that, nnless 
they rose to the oec&sion, their country would 
likely b<j ruled out of existence Sinking, how- 
ever, all their differences, the people of Kerala 
immediately joined hands to proclaim their rode 
pendence The enemy was, immediately, trapped 
and transported A strong popular assembly 
was formed vested with fnll power, even to make 
and unmake kings, who were, thence, elected by 
the people for a term of twelve years 

The book, under review, js a novel ha«ed on 
this famous tradition More than half of it is 
devoted to show, in a » ell thought out plot, the 
divided nature of the people throughout the 
country, during the reign of Pallibanar aud bis 
father \ iramartli inda It is worthy to note 
that the author has laboured much to show that 


unity among the leaders of the people was un- 
avoidable, when a tyrant, like Bhutarayar, came 
forcibly upon them to take adv antage of their 
weak position The main story, however, ends 
in a most delicate point, when the powerful 
Pandya king, suddenly a captiTe in the hands 
of a few republicans of Kerala, was silently ship- 
ped off to a place far north, who was not at all 
repentant for what he did, all along, against 
the popular will 

A few historical fallacies, if there ore some, are 
not to be counted upon in tbe attempt of a novel 
■writer The style is simple, yet forceful and 
elegant Innumerable old words and expressions, 
pregnant with meaning, may be found in 
the Bhutarayar, scattered in every page The 
usage of rythmic prose style is the author s own 
introduction in the Malayalam literature 

His Highness, besides, has done a great 
service to his country by bringing out a novel of 
such nature, at this period of Man’s struggle for 
liberty Everyone who can understand Malaya- 
lam, is recommended to read it 

UfcviMU Svadesam Aii ancient poetical 
tcorh, edited by itoor Krishna Pisharott and pub- 
lished by Hr K Kamamenon, at the B V Book- 
Depot, Tina nd rum Price Re 1 

The book under review, is the outcome of 
the discovery of a MS from the palace collection 
of the Maharaja of Calicut, some twenty years 
ago It was first published in serial ia the 
Rastkaranjini but was brought out in book form 
onlj a few months back The editor, in a pretty 
long introduction, has discussed the time and 
authorship of the work, and has well succeeded 
in fixing the date at about 490 M E ( 1315 
AD) The book also contains a T/uppani from 
the pen of the editor himself, which may help 
the ordinary reader to a great extent The 
Sandesa contains 237 slokas in all, composed in 
the Handakrantha metre It is written in two 
parts 

The Editor and the Publisher deserve our 
sincere thanks for bringing out, in an up to-date 
form, this ancient poetical work, the absence of 
which has been long felt for in the Sphere of the 
Malayalam poetry 

P. Am: jan Achan 

GUJARATI. 


Him. Suarajya B, If K Gandhi Pall, shed 
ri h* Press, Mmedabad 

f p&i j p 271 Pnee St 2 ^o 

Tins is one of the best books published tUJ 
nm in Gujarati , the idea is novel, original 
bappy of publishing in manuscript, . e in “K 
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baud writing of Mahatma Gandhi himself, his 
opinions on the subject next to his heart T1 e 
whole big volume is in his hand, (that is a 
transcript of his hand writing ) — he wrote it in 
1908 when he was returning from England to 
South Africa When he was tired of writing with 
his right hand, he wrote with his left Besides 
being a storehouse of political maxims and fully 
thought out statements, its chief attraction is 
its style — simple, straight forward and chaste It 
should be kept by every Gujarati as a memento 
of the great man 

(1) Rasadayak Ratva Nihdi (KSgTUif; 

By Ramaniklal Girdharlal Mo It, M A Printed 
at the Krishna. Printing Press, Bombay Illustrated 
Card board cover Pp 297 Price Its 2 4 0 
(1923 ) 

(2) Gnha Vaidya ( ) Published by 

II G Modi, Surat Cloth cover Pp 160 Price 
Bs 08 0 (1923) 

The first book contains one hundred small 
stones such as children would like to hear and 
profit by , it coutains some pictures too Whilo 
the second is intended to servo as a Vade Mecurn 
of household remedies for our usual ailments 

Three Stories op Suarat Babu ( witf 
mi THlfvft ) Translated by Maliadev Ilaribhat 
Tfesai and printed at the Baijuan Printing 
Press Ahneaabad Cloth coter Pp 167 Price 
Be 1 4 0 (1923) 

When Maliatmaji 8 lioutenant Maliadev 
Desai was in jail, he did not pass his time in idle 
ness , amongst the many useful pieces of work 
lie did there was a translation of the three best 
written stones of Sharatcbandra Chattopadhaya 
m Gujarati They furnish very instructive and 
interesting reading and are full of a moral which 
it is not difficult to find out 

Bj the 'leachcisof the Vahshinamurti Vxdjaratht 
bhatan, Bhavnagar Printed at the Naiajnan 
Printing Press , Ahmedabal Cloth bounl Pp 
475 Price hs 2 8 0 ( 1«123 ) 

Those who know the sacrifice of this noblo 
band of teachers and tho self denying ordinance 
under which they work at Bhavnagar, do not ro 
quire to bo told how valuable tho book must be 
which comes from tho pen not only of tho high 
souled Prof N K Ubat or tho unmatched story 
toller of tho juvoutlcs, Adhyapaka Girjasankar 
Badhcka, but is tho result of tl e combined 
effort of tho whole staff of preceptors there 
They have produced a book recording tho evolu 
tion of tho methods they have employed m 
teaching tho children under them, based on 
experience and not on theory It is a work on 


pedagogy, perhaps the first of its kind in India 
in so far as it is the result of personal experience 
of men who have devoted their lues to the “sub 
ject , men nurtured in and equipped with western 
traditions but bending them to ho useful to the 
circumstances of our country The book is a 
land maik in that most important subject, and 
will repay perusal even by a lay mind 

Uma ale Vidhava Vipad <3*tr tiH fitter 
Bj Ratnannh Dipsmh Parmar Printed at the 
Mahesh Printing Press, Bombay Khadi cloth bound 
Pp 1 73 Price Be ISO ( 1923 ) 

This is a translation of a Hindi novel It 
portrays the miseries of a high class Hindu widow, 
and at the same time reinforces the ideal of a 
Hindu wife that her husband is her God, and 
sho has no right to criticise lus good or bad 
actions The story is spirited, and well told 
trauslated 

Mauatama Tolstoy By Gotardhan Das 
ICahandas Amm Published by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad and 
printed at their own Press Cloth bound Pp CO-1 
Price Its 2 8 0 ( 1923 ) 

At various times small books dealing with tho 
life and life work of Tolstoy have been published 
in Gujarati, but it had remained for this Society to 
publish such a substantial work as the one undor 
notice It is the translation of a Marathi book 
but ono does not feel that it is so The life of 
Gandlnji’s guru winch we read hero, is all em 
bracing and comprehensive 

Usha ami. Arina Written lj Bhantt and 
published by M V Pandya, of 26, Broadway , 
Madras prints l at the Jama 1 1 dya Yijay Press, 
Ahmedabad With itlustiations Cloth coier Pp 356 
Price Bs 3 0 0 ( 1923 ) 

Tho purport of tho story is that tho uplift of 
our country would como only when women like 
Bsha and men like Aruna would work baud in 
band 

Tho plot is well developed and the life of 
Mnrlis ( dancing girls attached to tomples) of 
South India is well depicted One such Mnrh is 
reclaimed by Arnna and she feels grateful to Inin 
till tho end of her life The book is a credit 
able performance for ono living so far away 
from Gujarat 

Ra&TIUTA V ANCHANil ALA TlVfa ^f’PTUTSJT t By 
Na jin las Amulafchrai Printed at the lady North * 
cote llinltt Orphanage Printing Press, Bombay 
Cloth bound li tlh 12 photos Pp 236 1 rice 12 as 
( 1923 ) 

Extracts from the writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi are arranged in the form of a class liook 
They necessarily aro concerned with his view* on 
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Indian nationalism, to those who lave no 
opportunity of going through the whole liters 
tare on the subject, they furnish an nsefnl 
summary, though one does not feel sanguine 
about their use as a schoolbook 

YlEPistu By Chandulal Kashi 

ram Bare Printed at the Yasanl Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad Paper coier Pp 101 Price 6 as 
(1923) 

We have & pretty custom in Gujarat, of 
brothers making presents to their sisters on a 
certain day in the year They generally consist 
of cash, bat other articles are also presented 
Such presents are called by the name which this 
book bears Its contents are full of as much love 
as accompanies the presents from a brother to bis 
sister It has the additional charm of being 
meant for little sisters of from 6 ve to ten years 
in age It is a collection of popular songs, with 
music notations, just of the proper quality to 
interest anil please the little mites for whom 
they are meant To appreciate the«e folly one 
must hear them sung by tiny girls 

Abridged Kara-j Gheeo « fqtt Pub 

luAed by the Gujarat Ft lyapitha, Akme<?a&ad 
Printed at the Xai \jiran Printing Press, Ahmedabad 
Thick card board Pp 193 Prtce 12 as (1923 ) 
Karan Ghelo was the last Hindu King of 
Gnjarat, before it passed into the hands of the 
Mussalmans His last days are described in a 
novel of that name, which has become a classic 
in Gujarati School editions of that novel have 
already been published by Government, but 
this abridgement is a new departure The 
Yidyapitha has abridged the work and divided it 
into connected chapters for its own school 
purposes 

Care or the Teeth a*>d the Moctu *t?r 
w'lT VVJW Bj Kaikhusni Dorabji Jila Printed at 
the Gujarali Printing Press, Calcutta Pap*r cover 
Pp til Unpriced ll <1 13) 

Everything relating to tLese very important 
members of our body is treated in this book in a 
very simple way, which would appeal to a lay- 
mind and if the directions given therein are 
followed, they would no doubt give good results 

Pkachiv Kavta Scdua Tarts I «t II siwfa 
WTTWOn Collected Ij Chhaganlal Ytdjaram 
Rural Published by Bajyaratna Shelh Paru 
tot lam Fuhruni ifarjt, J P Printed at the Jnan 
Handle Pret', Ahmed ibad Pap-r coctr TFith 
pictures Pp 1315 J 156 Pnce lie 1-1-9 each 
( 1023 ) 

As its name implies this work is concerned 
with old Gujarati ( poetical ) literature Mr 


Raval is well known for the interest he takes in 
this branch of our literature, and we owe it to 
the liberality of Sbetb Pnrnshottam that these 
selections hav e seen the light of day Some of 
them are indeed very fine specimens of old 
Gnjarati Poetry, and deserved publication long 
before 

Sahajivavd Swami By Kishorlal Ghanshyamlal 
Ifashruiala Printed at the Xaijuan Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad Cloth coier Pp 173 Price 
Olio as (1923 ) 

Sabajanand was the founder of the Swami- 
Narayana cect which claims so many votaries in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad It was this great 
Acharya who humanised the lawless tribes of 
Kathiawad and brought them to the path of 
god fearing religion His life is a valnablo 
addition to the series that this Press is publish 
ing of the different Hindu icataras It is a 
most readable book and gives certain incidents 
in the life of this Swami, which was not known 
till now 

Pblucheli Fawa ( n wta) vat ) on Love mad 
Panna Bj Gamanlal Haganlal Pandya 
Printed at the 3Ianek Printing Press, Bombay, 
Cloth bound Pp 339 Pme Bs 6 S 0 (1923 ) 

This novel though confined to the times of 
Akbar and the heyday of Rajput chivalry, is 
also meautto give a picture of the present national 
aspirations, aud for a first attempt is certainly 
well conceived and well written 

Sairashti v \i Ras Duab ( TSUU ) 

oi the "Nectar Stream ok SaceasBtra Published 
by the Saurashtia Sahitya Mandir, Banpur 
1 note l at the Sam Press Pp 216 Paper coier 
Pnce LelbO (1023 ) 

Sanrashtra (Kathiawad; is from days of yore 
famous for its hospitality and chivalry Tile 
indigenous literature of this province is full of 
romance — romantic stones, depicting the chivalry 
of its sons and the courage and chastity of its 
daughters Host of the literature, however, is 
preserved not in books, but in the minds of 
story tellers, ( bards or WTW) Efforts have of 
late been made to give a permanent form to 
this floating literature and the collection of 
stones under notice is one of them Each and 
every 6tory has come from the month or pen of 
Borne one steeped in this Lind of lore, and the 
preservation of this kind of folklore as well 
as tragedies in real life is a boon of no inconst 
derable value 


Kailas Mams Sabovar Dab'hjata By Gina 
stanlarB Badhela Printed at the Jhavjnan Print 
Price a*’ 10 ( To? 1 )“* 27 ' fi c<m * P P ISO 
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1 his is one more tianslation into Gujarati of 
tlie Maratha book of Swami Hansa, who lias 
written a fascinating story of bis \isit to the 
Manas Savovnr in the Himalayas 

K M.J 

FRENCH 

KalidaS Nac Lcs th tones diplomat iques de 
V Inde ancienc el V Artkasdstia Pans, ilaison 
nettie, 1923 

Monsieur Kalidas Nag sustained m Sorbonne 
a thesis for the doctorate of the University of 
Pans, on the “Diplomatic theones of Ancient 
India and the Artkasastra’ He belongs, as 
is expressed in the dedication to his work, “to 
the y onager generation that lias awakened in 
India, eager to participate in the task of con 
strncting the bridge between the Orient and 
the Occident” The book is characterised as 
important and original by Prof Joles Block 
(Vide Compte rendu a la Revue critique d’ 
Histoire et de Litterature, 1953, no 18 ) In 
reopening a discussion after his authoritative 
pronouncement we are willing to admit that the 
thesis of Monsieur Nag cannot but interest those 
who are occupied with the History of Diplomacy 
and with the study of Public International Law 

The Arthasftstra or the Bcience of ProGt is 
attributed to lCantilya, the Brahmin prime 
minister of the Hindu emperor Cbandragopta 
( 326 298 B C ) contemporary with Alexander 
the great and Aristotle It is an important 
treatise of which Monsieur Nag haB discussed the 
chapters that bear special reference to his sub- 
ject of diplomacy It is surprising to find there 
in the refined analysis and perfect knowledge 
of practical interests and human psychology, the 
problems which one characterises to day as the 
politics of the inferior the qualities of the king, 
his responsibilities, his acuteness in the choice of 
his ministers aod councillors, the organisation 
of the army and the laying out of fortresses 
and above all we hnd the problems of tbe politics 
oflJie exterior Trom this latter point of view 
the Arthasjatra appears to bo a study ns objec- 
tive as it is rich in the details of all the great 
questions which confront today our Public 
International Law for solution political methods, 
conclusions of alliances and ententes, prosecutions 
of war, considerations with reganl to the neutral 
powers, and the problems of peace And Kautily a 
the author of the treatise, does not limit him 
self to a simple exposition of general principles 
and a definition of laws , lie demonstrates tho 
concrete cases wberem tho^e laws and principles 
are applied , be pronounces his own opinion 
with a warm conviction and examines cnticnliy 
the solutions already ollcred 


Mon Nag’s study is the opportune work of 
a historian who gives ns an idea as to how 
tliero existed before m India, diverse schools 
of thought on questions relating to government 
and diplomacy Tho Vedas reveal the prepon 
derant influence of the spiritual power The 
epic ago which succeeded, brought superiority 
to tlie royal power ami to the warrior class Thus 
the author of the Artlm«astra was in face of pre 
cedents already established and materials were 
not denied to him in tho elaboration of his 
treatise 

Bat wlmt exactly is the date of the Art! a 
sastva ? On that delicate question which Mon 
Nag examines in the conclusion of Ins thesis, 
most divergent opinions have been expressed by 
the world of savants Mon Nag instead of 
following the judgment of the majority takes 
his stand on judiciously selected arguments and 
demonstrates that the work should not bo con 
sidered in its entirety as reaching to the fourth 
century B C and as coming ready made out 
of the bead of Kautilyn, It appears rather as a 
manual analogous to tho treatises on medicine 
or alchemy or architecture or grammar to have 
been an object of re handling Tho climate of 
India having obliged tho frequent recopymg of 
tho manuscripts to insure tl eir conservation the 
successive generations had profited by those 
occassions, to introduce additions and alterations, 
sometimes considerable, conserving all the same 
tho authority aud the name of the ancient author 

Be that as it may and ei en if the Artha 
sastra could not le considered as the faithful 
reflection of tho political social nnd economic 
organisations of 4th century D C India, yet it does 
not appear less interesting for it shows us the 
Hindu spirit possessed by the realistic and soma 
times brutal conceptions of Interest and Profit 
which wero repudiated later on by the idealistic 
spint of Buddhism and Brahmauism and wero 
in consequence, forgotten or transformed more or 
less, being incorporated in tho juridical treatises, 
in the epics and in the stooy literature 

Appreciating fully the value of the discovery 
of tlie Arthas2stra in 1905 by Pandit Sbama 
Sastn wo say that the study of Mon Kalidas Nag 
m tho lines of translations and interpretation, in 
tho face of great difficulties, has brought out 
many points particularly precious 

Tho jurists will appreciate tho thesis specially 
on account of the light which it throws not only 
on tho history of constitutional law and public 
international law in gonoral, but also on the 
striking conceptions of political and juridical 
sciences of nucient India 

IIemt Son*. 
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THE CAR OE TIME. 

By RiBrs’DBA'.ATn Tagobe 

(Translated from the Original Published in " Prabasi ,”) 

A Drama in one Act 


[ The curtain rises on a group of (7‘t‘ ens s*and 
tng on the roaitn1e,looJnng toiearlsthe Cai, which 
howerer is not i itible to the audience ] 

1st Citizen Father Tune's Car festival has 
come round, but bis Car is at a standstill It 
simply refuses to stir I know "whose fault it is, 
for the Soothsayer has told us 

2x» Citizen It may not be anybody’s fault at 
all Perhaps old Father Time is tired, and 
wants a rest 

1st Citizen Nonsense' How shall we get 
along, if Time refuses to move on? Just look at 
that rope, lying there What an age long rope 1 
What a number of people have put their hands 
to it' But never before has it lain thus in the 
dust 

3bd Citizen. If the Car doesn’t move, and 
the rope lies limp, it will prove a halter round 
the neck of the whole kingdom 

2nd Citizen "Lord ’ How learsome it looks, 
as if about to w ntho and rear its head like a 
snake ' 

3rd Citizen Oh, look 1 look ' It actually 
seems to be moving ' 

lsr Citizen If we can t make it go, and it 
takes its own course, there 11 be trouble, I can 
tell yon * 

3rd Citizen It will mean the loosening of all 
the bonds of the world Then the Car will knock 
ns down and roll over our bodies It s because we 
lielp to drag it ulong that we don t fall under 
its wheels. What s to be done now ? 

1st Citizen There s the Priest sitting and 
chanting his ti antra* 

2i o Citizen His chanting wont make the 
Car go on In the old days the Priest had to 
give the hrst pull Does he think his manha* 
will now do the work instead ? 

lit Citizen The pulling has already been 
tried, friend From early dawn, while it was 
yet dark, the Priests got here, before everybody 
else, an 1 tugged and hanled for all they w ere 
worth It was only when the morning light 
came, and people began to arris e, that they left 
the ropes and sat apart, with eyes closed, to do 


their chanting Do you think they have any 
strength left in this Kali yttga ? 

3rd Citizen Good gracious 1 The rope seems 
to be throbbing, — as if it was the artery of the 

1st Citizen It seems to me the Car can only 
be started by the touch of some great and holy 

2nd Citizen 

If we have to wait for some great and holy 
man, the auspicious time will be over Mean- 
while wbats going to happen to ns ordinary 
sinful people 

3rd Citizen Providence doesu t hotter its 
head abont what may, or may not happen to 
sinful p-ople » 

2nd Citizen What ' D you think the world 
was made for holy men ? Where would wo have 
been then P No no, Creation was meant for ns 
ordinary folk Holy men drop lo accidentally, 
now and then, and do not stay long either 
They cannot bear the brunt of us, and have to 
fly to the shelter of coves and forests 

1st Citizen Well, old man, why not try a 
hand at the rope yourself, and let us see whether 
the Car moves, or the rope breaks, or yon come 
down bong on your nose 1 

2nd Citizen The difference between holy 
men and us is that they are only one or two and 
we are many If the lot of ns could but screw 
ourselves up to join hands and give a manly 
poll, all together, the Car would run fast enough 
We can t draw it because we can't, or won t 
come together and keep staring into vacancy for 
some extraordinary man to turn up 

3rd Citizen My goodness ' Was that the 
rope wriggling ? Do be careful what yon fellows 
say * 

1st Citizen In the scriptures it is written 
that, at the first sacred moment of day break 
the first pull is for the Priest And, la the’ 
second watch, the second pull is for the Kina- 
Both has failed to day Now, on whom falls the 
third pull r 

Confer Soldiers ] 
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1st Soldier What a shame > What a shame 1 
The King himself put his hand to the rope, and 
we in our thousands joined in the tugging, hut 
never a squeak did we get out of the wheels 
2nd Soldifr We are Kshatriyas, my dear 
fellow, not cattle like the Sudras Our business 
is to Tide the Car, not to drag it 

3rd Soldier Or, perhaps, to break the Car 
My hands are itching to lay hold of an axe and 
smash it up I should like to see how old Father 
Time is going to picvent me 

1st Citizen The kind of arms yon bear, my 
gallant friends, will neither serve to move nor 
break the Car You haven’t heard what the 
Soothsayer has said, have you ? 

1st Soldier What did he sav ? 

Ibt Citizen It s a case of the Trtia ynga 
story over again 

1st Soldier Wasn’t it in the Tiela yuga 
that the monkeys set Lanka on fire P 
1st Citizen Ho, no, not that one 
2nd Soldier Is it then Rama’s killing of the 
monkey King that you mean P 

1st CitizBL Now you re nearer Don t you 
remember how the Sudra went in for austere 
discipline to gain spiritual merit P Good old 
Father Time was furious and could only be 
acified after Rama had cut off the presumptuous 
ndra’s head 

3rd Sot died Thero s no fear of that now 
Even the Brahmins have given up all discipline, 
why talk about Sudras ? 

} ra 1 st Citizen Some of our Sudras, here, have 
taken to reading the scriptures in secret, “Are 
we not men ? ’ they flme out, if they are dis 
covered It roust be the Evil Spirit of this godless 
age who has gonB about putting it into their 
beads that they re men Father Time is wise in 
not letting bis Car stir If once it staits, it will 
grind earth, moon and sun underneath its wheels 
Just fancy ' — the Sudra throw tng out his chest 
and proclaiming ho s a man ' What next, I 
wonder V 

1st Soldier To day the Sudra reads scrip 
turo, to morrow the Brahmin takes to the plough 
and then follows red ruin ' 

2nd Soldifr Then come along, lot’s go 
over to the Sudra quarters and get busy with our 
arms We 11 soon show them wlio are tho better 
men • 

3rd Soldier Some one has gone and told 
tho King that in tins Kill* l«y<* neither arms nor 
scriptures, but only gold pieces can act as prime 
movers So tho King has sent for Dhanapati, 
Merchant They’ve all come to behove that but 
for Ins pull tho Car won t budge 

1st Soldier 11 tho Car starts at the pulling 
of a Bama, wo had better tie our weapons round 
our necks and go and drown ourselves ' 

2nd Soldier What’s the good of gottmg 


excited ? The Bama has the pull everywhere 
now a days, oven Cupid’s bow string twangs t® 
las touch 

3rd Soldier That’s true enough Tho Krug 
only shows himself in front , behind him is the 
Bama all the time 

IstSoidifr Well, let the Bama remain 
behind We are ranged on either side of tl 5 
King, so the preans are all snug to us 

3rd Soldi ft May be, but it’s the man at the 
back who calls tho tune 

[Enter Minister $ Dhanapa?*] 

1st Soldier Who the deuce are these P 
2np Soldifr The flashes jump off then’ 
diamonds, like so many crickets, right into onf 
eyes 

3rd Soi dikr Look at those huge gold chain# 
round tlioir necks, — regular fetters 1 Who P» 
earth are they ? 

1st Citizen They are Dhanapati, tho Mer 
chant’s men They have got rather Time tie! up 
band and foot with those gold chains of theirs 
Tlmt s why his Car can’t move 

1st Soldifr (To the retainers) What 
brings you here ? 

IstRetainfr The King has sent for our 
Master, Dhanapati Nono of the others have 
been able to move tho Car, so they’re all hoping 
lie’ll do it 

2nd Soldier Who are “they all” and what 
business have they to be so “hoping” P 

2nd Rctuner Doesn't everything that move# 
now a days, move under our Master’s hands 9 
2nd SoLDrER I’ll show you just now that the 
eword does not move in Ins hands, but in ours 1 
3rd Retainer And who moves your bauds, 
eb P As if you nover heard about that I 

1st Soidier Be quiet, you unmannerly boor’ 
2nd Rftainer Quiet indeed 1 Dyoa know 
that it’s our voice which resounds to day through 
out earth, water and sky 

lsr Soldier Your voice P Whon our liun 
dred mouthed weapon thunders — 

2nd Retainer It s our behest winch that 
thunder carries from market to market’ 

1st Citizen What’s the good of quarrtlling 
with tbeso people P You’ll never get the better 
of them 

1st Soldifr What ' IIow do you mean P 
1st Citizen No sooner yon draw your 
swords from their scabbards, you’ll find some 
have eaten of their gait and others have tasted 
of their bribes 

1st Retainer We uto told th'y had brought 
up tlio wonderful old ascetic, who lives by tho 
Narmada, to try his hand on tho Car Does 
anybody know what happened P 

2nd Retainer I do When they reached 
Ins cave they found lnm on the flat of his 
back, in a trance, with his legs locked in 
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{be lotus posture They pushed and pulled him 
into his senses, but bis legs had gone stiff, he 
could t nse to the occasion * 

3rd Retainer Small blame to his legs, after 
being locked for sixty five years 1 Bat what did 
he sayP 

2nd Retakes Lothing doing there, either 1 
Lest bis tongue should sin, be had taken the 
precaution of catting it off He could only keep 
on groaning, and each one gave each groan his 
own meaning 

1st Retainer And then ? 

2nd Retainer Then they lifted him up and 
brought him along, bat hardly had he touched 
the rope when the wheels began to sink into the 
ground ' 

3rd Retainer Ha, ha ' Like his own mind 
he would fam drag Tune’s Car into the depths 
1st Retainer Ho, it must have been the 
burden of his sixty five years’ fastiDg that was 
too much for the wheels Why our legs refuse 
their office even after a single day of it ' 

3rd Citizen Talking of burden, the burden 
of yon people's pride seems heavy enough * 

2nd Citizen That a a burden which crushes 
itself 

[To retainer*] You wait and see what ft fall 
your Dhanapati s pride is going to Lave to-day 
1st Retainer All right, we’ll see \\ ho 
furnishes Father Time’s rations I should like 
to ask ? If they re stopped, it’ll be all one 
whether the Car halts or runs ’Tis the full 
belly makes the world go round ' 

[Enter Minuter A Dhanapati ] 
Dhanapati Well, Sir Minister, why am I 
summoned ? 

Minister Whenever the Kingdom s in an j 
kind of want, aren t you the first to be called 
upon to remove it P 

Dhanapati If it's a question of supply, I m 
always ready — but wbat abont the present 
trouble 9 

Minister You must have heard that the 
Car has failed to respond to any other pull P 
Dhanapati I have indeed , hnt. Sir Minister, 
this is a matter which has all along been in 
charge of — 

Minister I know, the Pnests have so far 
been m charge Bui in the old days they used 
to achieve their own progress by dint of hard 
striving, and^ then they could make things pro 
gress too Now they are all sitting tight at yoor 
door, — immoveable themselves and nnable to 
move others 

Dhanapati There were also the King and 
his ministers and his warriors — they all used 
to take their turn at the rope So everything 
went smoothly and all we had to do was to oil 
the wheels This is the first time I m asked to 
do any hanling 

261—11 


Mini irR Look here, Master Merchant, this 
moving of the Cor is a test for all of us The 
turning of its wheels will show who really leads 
the world When the Pnest was leader, and 
then the King was leader, the Car nsed to bound 
forward at their very touch, like a lion roused 
from sleep Now they don’t get the least res- 
ponse That only shows how pen and sword 
alike have become bankrupt — all command has 
gone over into your hands Those are the hands 
that must now man the ropes 

Dhanapati Well, let my men try first -If 
they manage to get so much as a quiver out of 
the Car, 1 11 join them But it would Dever do 
to expose myself, before all these people, to tl e 
discredit — 

Minister Ask them to burry np then, 
Master Merchant The whole kingdom awaits 
yon, fasting for all refreshment is forbidden till 
the Car arrives at the Temple Besides, what if 
yon try, and don t succeed, — where s the dis 
credit P That a no more than has befallen both 
Priest and King 

Dhanapati They are at tbe top, my dear Sir, 
while we are only at tbe bottom of everything 
So they will be judged in one way, and we in 
another If the car fails to move I’m disgraced , 
if it does move l may be undone, for then none 
will tolerate my good luck Each one of you 
will then begin to think how to bring about its 1 
curtailment 

Minister All yon eay may be very true, — 
bnt what s to be done P The Car must be got to 
move If yon hesitate much longer, we shall 
have tbe populace np against us 

Dhanapati All right, let’s have a try If 
fortune favours and gives roe success, let not 
that be held against me 

(To At* men) Now, my men, lets have 
hearty cheers for Siddhi * 

Retainers Jai Sidhi ' Jai Siddhi ! 

Dhanapati Siddhi, our Goddess 1 
Retainers Jai Siddhi, one Goddess 1 
Dhanapati Oh, 1 say , I can’t even lift the 
rope, let alone pnlhng it It s as heavy as the 
Car itself This is no ordinary man's task 

(To hi* men) Come on, all of von , take hold, 
every one Where’s my Cashier r Come along. 
Cashier Now once more Jai Siddhi, heave bo' 
Jin Siddhi, all together 1 Jai Siddhi, pull away 
my hearties ' 

, „ No . II 8 n0 . nse The rope gets stiffer and 

atmer at every tug 

Alt Fib 1 Fie 1 Shame * Shame < 

1st Soldier Saved ' Our honour’s saved t 
Dhanapati I salnte you, Father Time You 

s, °; r " de lor 11,1 

still Had you begun to move at our hands you 
* Success 
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would have ended by riding over onr breasts, 
levelling ns to the dnst 

Cashier Alas, Master, onr prestige, wbtcli of 
late was Bteadily m the ascendant, is grievously 
lowered to day 

Dhanapati Look hero 1 We’ve been mak 
ing headway all this time, under the shade of the 
moving Car, nnobserved by the multitude Now 
that we are nght m front of it, we have become 
dangerously obvious — I hear the grinding of teeth 
here and there, only too clearly Once it becomes 
too patent that wo are working the Car, that will 
mean the end of ns 

1st Soldier (To Dhanapati) In the old 
days this failure would have meant the loss of 
yonr head 1 

Dhanapati. In other words, yonr hands 
would have found something to do — how fallow 
they lie without heads to chop off • 

1st Soldier If Father Tuna himself, to say 
nothing of the King, hadn’t become your very 
humble servant, I d have known how to give a 
fitting reply 1 

Dhanapati To tell you the truth, we were 
safer when our person wasn’t so very sacred 
This humble service only leads ua to our death 

Why so downcast, Sir Minister P 

Minister Now that we’ve played our last 
move, I’m worried to think that there's nothing 
left to try. 

Dhanapati, Don't be anxious Now that 

? ou’ve come to the end of yonr devices, Father 
'ime himself will devise his own means After 
all, it’s to his interest to move on— not ours 
When his call rings forth, his proper steeds will 
come running up Those who arc behind the 
scenes to day w ill then como to the forefront 
Meanwhile let me go and put my Counting houso 
ill order 

Come on, Casluor, let’s double lock the strong 
room to begin with There’s no time to lose 
(.Exeunt Dhanapati and and hit retainers — Enter 
Spy ] 

Srr Sir Minister, there s a greit turmoil 
on at the Sudra quarters 

Minister What s the tronble ? 

Spy A crowd of them aro marching up 
“TTe It move Father Time’s Car ! say they 

All What T Who’s going to let them touch 
the ropes P 

Srr Who’s going to prevent them, rather ! 
Soi D1ER3 No fear 1 We’ll stand guard 
Sft How many are you after all P Ton may 
blunt your swords entting tliom down, but 
thero 11 be so many left that you won t even get 
standing room near the car 

(To the JUnuter) Yon seem nil of a trem 
bio. Sir 

Minister It’s not anything they may do to 
as that I dread 


Srr Then P 

Minister I am afraid they’ll succeed ’ 
Soldiers What are you saying, Sir Minis 
ter? They pull the Car of Time 1 Shall the stoua 
float P 

Minister But, don’t y on 6ee, if they can, if 
will Bhow that a new dispensation of Providence 
has been ushered in ? If the ground floor takes the 
place of the top floor, doesn’t that portend a 
cataclysm ? What s the most terrible earth 
quake ? — only the same thing happening under 
ground A change of Cycle is but the coming 
into light of that which was hidden 

Soidifrs What would you have us do? 
Command us ? We fear nothing on earth 

Minister This love of parading fearless 
ness creates our most fearful problems 
harrier of -?words, however desperate, will avail 
to check the flood of Time 

Spy Then what is your advice, Sir? 
Minister The best course is not to put an}’ 
obstacles in their way Obstacles teach Power 
to recognise itself And once you allow uncon 
scions Power to know where it is we aro no 
where 1 

Soldiers Then are wo to stand by and lev 
them come P 

Spt They’re already here 1 
Minister. Don’t do a thing Keep quite 
still 

(Enter crated of Sudras ] 

Minister ( To their leader ) Hullo, Sardar I 
Glad to see you all f 

Supra Leader We’ve come to drive Time s 
Car, Sir Minister 

JIinistep That’s wlmt you’ve always been 
doing We wore there only for form s sake 
Don’t I know that ? 

Supra Leader All tl is time we ve been 
offering ourselves up under the wheels of the 
Car, and. its procress has been over onr mangle 1 
bodies Tins time Father Time refused to rc 
copt onr sacrifice 

Minister So I could seo There woro scores 
of you grovelling in the dust before the Car this 
morning, hut the wheels had apparently lost 
their appetite, for they did not advance on their 
victims, with shrieks of joy, as usual Their 
ominous silence is what dismays us 

Sudra Leader Father Timo has not called 
ns to day for paving the road under the wheels, 
but to pull the ropes of his Car 

Priest Indeed 1 And how came yon to 
know this, pray ? 

Sudra leader No one knows how those 
things are known. From early this morning the 
whisper has gone round that Father Time calls 
ns old and young —man, woman and child 
A Soldier Calls you for your blood 1 
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SldeA Leasee No, for taking charge of the 
palling 

Priest Look here, my son, just consider 
Shouldn’t the ropes of Time’s Car be placed in 
charge only of those who can move the world ? 

Supra Leader Does Your Reverence really 
think that it is yon who move the world P 

Priest The times are awry, I admit Bnt, 
after all’s said and done, aren’t we Brahmins 
still ? 

Scdsa Leader. (To the ITintsferJ Then, 
Honourable Sir, is it yon who claim to move the 
world ? 

Minister What is the world, hut yon yonr 
selves ? Yon move of your own motion, while 
we, the clever men, pretend that we are moving 
you. Apart from all of yon, how miserably few 
of ns remain P 

Scdka Leader Whatever may be yonr num- 
ber, can yon remain at all, apart from us?— 
that’s the point 

Minister That’s so, that a so 
Sidra Leaded Yon nourish yonr bodies on 
the food we produce, and maintain your status 
on the clothes we weave 

A Soldier What impertinence? Up to 
now they’ve been crying with folded hands “O 
Masters, yon feed and clothe ns ” They’ve got 
hold ol a new tag this time We really can t 
allow this sort of thing 

Minister (To the Soldier*) Do keep quiet’ 
{To the St i ha Lea hr) Eiftdly so. Sardar, 
we were only waiting lor you Are we such 
fools as not to know that yon alone are the 
proper steeds of time ? Go on, do your part and 
then we'll get the chance of doing ours 

SlPRa.Leider Come along, brothers, set to 
work with a will Whether we live or die for 
it, well get a mov e on this Car 

Minister But my dear Sardar, be careful 
to stick to the road, — the high road along which 
tho Car has always travelled Don t you come 
lumbering right on to us 

Scdra Leader "We are only steeds, what do 
we know about right or wrong road ? The 
Driver will see to that. Come along, all of you 
Don t you see how the pennant over the Car 
top Butters P That s the Bignal given by Father 
Time hunselt Come oil, haul away 

Priest Ah, they’ve toncl ed it, they’ve 
actually touched it ’ What desecration ’ 

Citizens Oh ' Oh ' What abomination ' 
raitsTS Close your eyes, my children, close 
your eyes If your gaze falls on Father Time 
when he hursts on them in the full b are of his 
wrath, you 11 be reduced to ashes 

A SovmiR. "What s that ? — tho ramble of 
wl cels? — or does the very sky groan in despair? 
PslET It cannot be* 

A Citizen Yes, indeed, it seems to move 


Soldiers There 1 Dust rises 1 A crime, 
& most horrible crime 1 The Car motes 1 O 
sin, thrice accursed sin 1 

Sddras Victory ' Victory ! Victory to 
Father Time ' 

Priest Ah, woe is me ’ It has actually 
happened 

SoLprEBS Give us the word of command, 
Keverend Sir, and let us fall npon that rabble, 
with all our weapons, to stop their saorilegious 
progress 

Priest I dare not If Father Time himself 
doesn t mind losing caste, no command of ours 
will make him do penance, 

Soldiers Then let ns throw away our 
useless arms ’ 

Priest I, too, will throw away my scrip- 
tures 

Citizens Let’s clear out of this kingdom 
What will you do. Sir Minister ? Where are 
you off to ? 

Minister I go to join them at the ropes 
Citizens Tott 1 To mingls with them ? 
Minister Then only will Father Time ha 
propitiated Isn t it clear enough that it’s they 
who have now gained bis favour P What has 
happened is no dream, no illusion Onr place of 
honour to day is at their side — else shall we bo 
dishonoured indeed 

Soldier But still, for you to take hold of 
the rope contaminated by their touch — that 
surely i\as never the design of Providence 
Check them we must 1 We go to call ont all our 
forces If the Car cannot be stopped, it shall 
roll through a mire of blood 

Priest 111 go with you too I may be of 
use as yonr counsellor 

Minister You 11 never check them Its 
yonr tnrn, I see, to go under, this time 

Soldiers So be it Too long Las base born 
blood polluted the wheels o! Father Time’s Car 
Let it now be cleaused with ours 

Priest Oh look, do look Sir Minister The 
Car leaves the King s highway and runs down 
into the fields The Lord knows what un- 
fortunate village it may charge into * 

Soldiers lYhat are Dhanapati s men shout 
mg over there ? They seem to be calling on us 
for help The Car looks like heading straight 
for the Counting honse To the rescue * To the 
rescue ’ 


Minister, have yourselves first, my good 
fellows, and then talk of rescuing others! 
rather think it s yonr Armoury that the Car 

r.,r 'L,k aSV be “ »f ■>. .( «... 

Soldiers WI at s to be done f 
Minister. Man the ropes alnm* Wn u 
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to safoty Tins is no time to dilly dull) I'm 
oG ] 

SoLDitns {To one another) lVhal shall no 
do P (To the Pnest) Reverend Sir, what is 
) our idea ? 

Priest What havo j on decided, mj braves P 
SotDlirs Figlit or pull ? — Wo don’t know 
which, confound it 1 Do tell us, Sir, what yon 
propose 

Priest Rush to tho ropes, or eit at the 
6cnntnres? — I'm afraid I don't know, cither 
1ST SOLDIER D you feel how the earth trem- 
bles, as though it were falling to pieces V 

2nd Soldier Look over there It doesn’t 
seem as if they are palling, — it’s the Car which 
pushes them on 

3rd Soldier Tho Car appears to havo come 
to life How it roars * Often havo I been at 
the Car festival, but never before h«ie I seen 
the sleepy old thing so lively That’s why it’s 
not keeping to our highway, but marks oat a 
path of its own 

2nd Soldier. Bat what of tho destruction it 
threatens P There comes tho Poot, — let « ask him 
what it all means 

Priest Nonsonse 1 You expect Poets to un 
derstand what we don’t 1 They can only make 
up their own stories,— thoy know nothing of 
•what’s written in tho scriptures 

1st Soldier The scripture texts have been 
dead tor ages, Reverend Sir, that’s why your 
words have ceased to carry weight Ihese 
Poets apeak a living language, so truth uses their 
song for its own medium 

[ Enter Poet ] 

2nd Sourer — C an you tell us, Poet, why the 
Car festival has turned out all topsy turvy this 
time ? 

Poet Of course I can 
1st Soldier What means it that the Car 
refused to move at the pull of Priest or King ? 

Poet Both had forgotten that it’s not 
enough to believe m Time’s Car, — one must also 
believe in its ropes 

1st Soldier Your words sound as if they 
had a meaning, Poet, but when we try to search 
it out it can t be found 

Poet They had faith only in movement, not 


in tho bonds which alone make right progress 
possible Therefore havo these bonds turned into 
angry whips which threaten to flay them alive 

Pun st Are your Sudrns, then, so wise us to 
understand the ropes and respect their bondago ? 

Polt They are not They II soon forget 
tho spirit that makes things move and pm their 
faith od tho vehicle and themselves lou won’t 
Iinvo to wait long They’ll noxt bo shouting 
Victor} to tho Plough, the lloo, the Spinning 
Wheel and tho Loom ’ Then shall their own 
intoxication destroy them, and upset the rest of 
tho world as well 

Prust When tho Car thus stops again, it 
will be the Poet's turn to bo called m, I suppose F 

Poet Your joke’s no joke, but a fact, friend 
Priest Father Time has again and again called 
on tho Foots, but they’ve never been nble tojostlo 
their way up through tho crowd 

PniEST And what strength havo they to do 
the pulling P 

Poet Not stren th of brawn, most certainly 
We poets believe in llhythm and know that to 
fail to stop where a stop is called for, is to be 
out of time Wo believe, further, that only whon 
Beauty holds tho reins, docs Strength go straight 
You have faith only in Violence — the faith of 
the crowd, of the weak, of the inert 

1st Soldier But you preach, Poet, while 
the kingdom bnrns 

Poet Age after age have kingdoms burned, 
aud yet that which was to live has always 
survived 

2nd Soldier And what are you going to do, 
Poet P 

Porr I will sing a song of Good nope and 
Courage 

3rd Soldier What good will that do ? 

Poet It will set tho time of the people’s 
steps as they pull the Car Palling out of tuno 
is the root of all the tronblo in tho wotld 

Soldiers And what are too to do P 

Priest And what am T to do ? 

Poft Do nothing in a hurry, I beg you 
Watch and think and work, preparing yourselves 
for your Call 

[CcRTUN ] 

— Frou The Tiffin bharah Quarterly 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous 
metes, misrepresentations, etc , in the original contributions, and editorials published in this 
Review or in other paqers criticizing it As various opinions may reasonably be held on the 
same subject, this section ts not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion As, oiling 
<o the kindness of our numerous contributors, ue are always hard pressed for space, critics are 
requested to be good enough always to lie brief and to see that ichateier they write is strictly to 
the point j N o criticism of renew v and notices of books will be published Writers are requested 
not to exceed the limit office hundred words — Editor, “ The Modem Renew ” ] 


Swami Narayana’s Caste 

He the paragraph on Swami Narayana s caste 
in the January number of the Modem Ret ten, 

I drew my material from a hasty reading of 
Akshaykumar Datt’a The Religious Setts if the 
Bind ts ( in Bengali ), Yol I, pp 273 — 75, 2nd 
edition The book is well known and regarded 
as highly authoritative in Bengal After going 
through the pages more carefully, I now find it 
Btated there that there was a cobbler at Abme 
dabad (Gujarat) of the name of Narayoua who 
came into possession of a copy of a religions 
work left by a Vaisbuavite Sadlin A Brahmin 
named Swann of the district of Gora met him and 
was highly edified by reading the book, and 
together they started a sect called Swami 
Isarayana with the book as its bible People of 
various castes entered its membership but they 
did not intcrdme It will thus appear that the 
sect is Brahmin cobbler in origin This account 
may or may not be true, and my point was not 
to lay emphasis on the origin of the sect I 
wanted to show that though in the eyes of 
Swami all castes wero equal before God, he like 
so many others of his way of thinking amoug 
Hindu religions reformers, fought shy of the 
caste problem His conversation with Bishop 
Jleber w ill be found recorded in \ ol II of the 
WAvra Jyiirrn?! Vo~was whnnyiWrerfciuii'io'woindi 
anyone s religious susceptibilities If members 
of the Swami ’Sarayana sect are satisfied that 
the name stands for a single person, and that 
person a Brahmin, I haie no quarrel whatever 
with them, and am not at all anxious to make 
out that they are wrong India has produced 
some great religious reformers, of saintly cb&r&c 
ter, belonging to the lowest classes Though I 
am a Hindu and a Brahmin, Brahmanism by 
itself carries no merit in my esteem In the 
province of Bengal, amoug educated members of 
the Brahmin caste, I do not stand alone in this 
respect That the followers of a religious re 


former who drew his disciples from various 
castes, high and low ( if the authority I have 
quoted be correct ), should be so keen to prove 
their master s Brahminic origin is to me a most 
pitiful sight making one almost despair of the 
future of Hinduism in the evolution of that 
cosmopolite Indian nation to whose advent 
Rabindranath Tagore has dedicated one of the 
grandest and most stirring of his songs in the 

Oitanjah 

A HINDU 


The ABcent of Sap 

In response to a querry put forward by 
one of your correspondents llr Raj ISaram 
Saxena, in your January issue I think the 
class experiment which my friend refers 
to is that in which it is demonstrated 
that a plant dies very soon if a part of its cen 
tral cylinder is removed without unduly des 
troying the continuity of tlie bark (cortical 
region) while it survives if a complete ring of 
the cortex is taken away This experiment is 
believed to be the most convincing demonstra 
tiou in favour of the view that the water travels 
through the xylem and not through the cortical 
cells Now when we know Prof Boses view, 
T »hndi‘ihnA,*ihtn,-vwv} •kemumfcn&Rm'fl, vtfpWie o*i 
another interpretation w hich not only is exactly 
the reverse of the former conception but also 
lends a helping 1 and to his view 

The reason why the plant does not die soon 
when a ring of cortex is removed, is not that the 
cortex is not of primary importance in the ase 
ent of sap but, since a rmg is removed from a 
small portion of the cortex (at least not so large as 
to make conveyance of water in xylem impossible), 
the cortical region below the injured part goes 
on doing its function as mentioned m Professor 
Bose s view , and when the cells nearest to the 
wounded part contract the water which was to 
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bo pushed up ami laterally finding no way up 
is forced laterally into the wood vessels The 
cells up tlio cortical regiou abovo the wounded 
part, though getting no water from tho lower 
cortical region, arc not depm ed of it, for they 
can easily withdraw it from tho vascular cylin- 
der which is almost fully snared with it, mil 
thus carry on their function 

Tho death of tho plant due to removal of a 
part of tho vascular cylinder, when tho cortical 
region is kept intact, can also bo similarly 
interpreted It has been mentioned in Professor 
Boses view that generally the water raised by 
physiological activity of the cortical cells is 
not sufficient for keeping up tho life of the plant 
and lienee now and then, when tho transpiration 
is active, some water j s withdrawn from the 
vascular cylinder Now, when tho vascular 
cylinder has been completely removed from a 
certain position of the stem, tho part of tho v as 


cular cylinder above it soon becomes empty, for 
tho water is withdrawn from it by tho cortical 
cells in order to meet tho demands of the plant 
When it is empty, and tho cortical cells aro no 
more able to got water from it to compensate tho 
loss incurred by transpiration it is natural that 
tho life activity of tho plant is slackened and 
this soon lends to its death 

Experiments conducted on plants, ft part of 
whoso vascular supply is removed and m which 
tho loss incurred by transpiration is kept under 
control and brought sufficiently low to bo com- 
pensated by tho physiological activity at tho 
cortox, would greatly help the above interpre- 
tation 

AM Alt NATH SAWIINEY, 
Botany School of Houours, 

Botanical Lab , 

Government College, 

LAHORE 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Mahabharata 

The Fist a bharnti Quarterly for January, 
from which we havo reproduced Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s drama, “The Car of Time”, in 
this issue, contains Dr M Wintermtz’g 
lecture on the Mahabharata The learned 
professor says — 

There is a well known saying that “What is 
wot in the Mahabharata, vs not in Bharataarsha 
Nothing is truer than that And it seems 
absurd to talk about the Mahabharata m one 
lecture There are so many problems connected 
witb the great Epic of India that only a course 
of many lectures would suffice to do justice to 
this vast subject Yet I have chosen the Maha 
bbarata for this evening’s lecture for tho very 
reason that speaking about the Mahabharata 
means speaking about almost the whole of 
Indian literature, Indian religion, Indian social 
life , about India in general 

Thus shows the importance of studying 
the Mahabharata But, for a fruitful study, 
a scholarly edition is required, regarding 
which the lecturer observes — 

Some of the myths, legends, and poems, 
which are now included in tho Mababbarata 
may go back to tho times of the Yedas And 


many moral tales and maxims, found in the 
Mahabharata, belong to that ascetic poetry, 
which is contemporaneous with, or oven older 
than, Buddhist or Jama text But the Maha- 
bharata cannot havo received its present size 
and form before the origin and spread of 
Buddhism, as allusions to Buddhism occur in 
our Mahabharata , nor before Alexander's m 
vasion, as tho Yavanas or Greeks are often men 
tioned 

From all this it follows that the Maha 
It/i&twis, ta fits - pTBsuii'it /vTiiri’, csrtu&t Aw <jiVfer£Aw>v 
the 4th century B C , nor later than the 4th 
century A D 

No fixed date can bo given for the Maba- 
bbarata as a whole The age of every portion of 
it will have to bo determined by itself Such 
expressions, which everybody is tempted to use, 
as * this or that occurs already in the Maha 
bbarata” havo really no meaning at all as 
everything depends whether “this or that,, 
occurs in an older or in a later part of the epic , 
or it may even be in a verso or an a Ikyaya that 
is not round in tho best MSS at all In the 
time between the 4th century B C and the 4th 
century A D , the epic gradually developed into 
the great encyclopaedia of miscellaneous literature 
in 1 00 000 elolat, tho Satasahusri Sai t Jala In 
the last recast the Brahmans must have bad tho 
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greatest share, hence the prominence of Brahma 
meal and Vaishnava teaching in oar present 
llahablmrata 

Yon can see from all this that theenttcal tludy 
of the Mahabharata u only in tie begi nmngs 
Above all, the very foundation of it, a critical 
restoration of the text on the basis of all the 
MSS available from different parts of India, is 
still wanted This work was to bo accomplished 
by Western scholars under the auspices of the 
International Acadwmes of Europe It has now, 
as already mentioned, been undertaken by the 
Bhandarlar Oriental Research Institute, at 
Poona In. the library of the Yisvabharati, at 
Santiniketan, there is now a good collection of 
Mahabharata MSS, and the work which I hate 
inaugurated in Visvabharati, in connection with 
the critical edition, will, I hope, be continued 
there under the supervision of the learned 
Principal, Pandit Yidhnsekhara Rhattacharya 
There is, however, also some hope, that W est 
ern scholars too will join the scholars of India, 
and that by the co operation of Fast and West 
the great task will he accomplished 

Not only for the critical edition of the text, 
but also for the whole critical study of tbo Maha 
bharata, will the co-operation of Eastern and 
Western scholars be wanted And, as I said at 
the beginning of my lecture, the study of the 
Mahabharata means the study of the history, 
the literature, religion and philosophy, the laws 
and customs, and the civilisation of ancient 
India But no fruitful study of ancient India 
is possible without the co operation of East and 
West 


All Nations Chum Movement 

We read in The Young Cifi en * — ■ 

The International League of Youth has 
brought about — either by thought, or physical 
means — a movement among children, started in 
Adelaide, South Australia, called the “All 
Nations Chum Movement,’ which has as its 
object the propagation of the international spirit 
among children The membership card for each 
“All Nations Chum will certify that the chill 
will think kindly of children in other countries, 
and in this way the movement should lead to a 
better understanding between the different 
Nations of the world It is hoped to open the 
activities of the movement with a Christmas 
Tree, which should foster international ideas, 
and to which children will lie asked to come 
fa National dress 

The "National dress" is useful as marking 
that each Nation has its message to the world 
its own note to enrich the mighty chord of 
humanity For Humanity is not a monotone 


but a harmonious and splendid chord, and each 
note is made up of overtones, which enrich it 
and give it its own peculiar tone 


The Vitamme Theory and tho 
Ancient Hindus 

On the above subject, the Health has a 
short article most of which is reproduced 
below — 

We have read in oar Epics that the Hmdn 
Sages and Saints of yore generally took their 
abodes in airy forests, drank pure and crystal 
water from running brooks, ate snch simple 
foods as fruits, roots, corns, herbs, cereals, 
vegetables, greens, ghee, milk, butter, honey, 
&e , and lived fabulously long and healthful lives 
We used to laugh in our sleeves and characterise 
such descriptions on the part of the authors as 
gross exaggerations For, judged by the present 
standard of life and longevity, those descriptions 
are nowhere near the truth Bat, a closer 
examination will convince us that there was 
every possibility of a longer lease of life 
having been bestowed on them by Mother 
Nature whose nneontaminated air they fully 
breathed whose unpolluted water they always 
drank and whose unadulterated foods they 
sparingly ate, allowing of course sufficient margin 
for the fanciful imaginations and natural idio 
ejncracies of poets and more especially of the 
of the Hindu Poets We, of the modern world, 
have so far deviated from Nature’s track that we 
find ourselves completely “in wandering mazes 
lost without ever coming to a proper solution 
of the problem of Life and Death Let us take 
the three important health giving and life bestow 
ing substances, air water, and food and com 
pare notes with the poet In ancient India, 
there were very few cities and so overcrowd 
ing, which is the baneful feature of modern 
civio life, was unknown in those days Again, 
our ancients lived mostly on nver-beds, nnd 
river water is scientifically held to be pure under 
certain conditions So, fresh air and pure water 
they enjoyed to their hearts’ content. And what 
about their foods ? There is no doubt that their 
foods were always simple and nutritions 
Natural foods were easier to obtain m good 
old days Our ancients thrived on these natural 
foods Their first food was milk They never cared 
for anything else And that is the reason wire 
cows were held in great veneration and were 
even deified and any ill treatment or cruelty to 
them would be visited with untold horrors and 

y ,, A 'Who had relinquished 
the whole world would never refuse the gift of 
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a cow Cows form tlie first and foremost item of 
gifts On marriage occasions, during funeral 
ceremonies, at sacrificial rites and on evei j 
occasion of joy or sorrow free gifts of cows are 
enjoined as the surest means of production of 
all virtues and expiating all sms Again, our 
ancients were accustomed to take whole gram 
liquid conjee Fruits fresh vegetables and edible 
leaves also formed the important menu with our 
ancients Well, what did these foods contain ? 
Vitamines — the things that give strength, that 
ward off ills and prolong life Modern science has 
just discovered the existence of vitamines in foods 
and recommends the following model and natural 
diet in preference to all refined and artificial 
foods — 

First— Milk 

Second — Whole grains 

Third — Fresh vegetables, edible leaves and 
fruits 

These three roads lead to health On tbo 
way we pick up lime, phosphorus, and all mineral 
salts also fat soluble A and water soluble B 
and C — the Vitamines — just the food on which 
our ancients had lived on happily for a number 
of years 

Now that our ancient mode of living and 
modern science have agreed aro we prepared to 
go back to onr old and tried methods and enjoy 
perfect health longevity or are we going to stick 
to the present ways of living and meet with 
untimely death P 

Bamboo Paper Pulp 

The Mysore Economic Journal records with 
comment — 

Mr J W Nicholson has prepared a report 
on Ins survey of the bamboo forests in tho 
Angul District and the neighbouring Feuda 
toils’ States of Bihar and Orissa which adjoin 
tho rner Malianadi with a view to the start 
mg of a paper pulping mill at Cuttack This 
report points out that whereas the minimum 
requirements o! such n factory aro usually put 
at a figure of 25 000 tons per annum it has 
been calculated that clo«o on 70 000 tons can 
be delivered at Cnttack within a cost o! Rs 15 
per ton exclusive of royalty Although the 
figures of yield are only estimates and as such 
cannot he guaranteed yet prepared as they 
have been on distinctly conservative lines, Sir 
Nicholson considers that a total o! 50000 tons 
per annum can undoubtedly be obtained from 
the forest areas surveyed If otl er areas still 
unsurveyed are included, 1 o is inclined to 
think that a total annual supply of 100000 
tons will actually bo available On the basis 
of this report Mr Itaitt the celluloso expert 


at Dehra Dun, is preparing a scheme for the 
manufacture of paper pulp at Cuttack, and 
soon as this is ready capitalists will he invited 
to come forward to obtain a concession for the 
purpose But before tl ey plunge into this new 
industrial effort we should advise them to 
consult Messrs Bird and Compauy Mr RaiR 
is a theorist Messrs Bird and Company arg 
pmctical people 

The Causes of Infant Mortality 

N T Dhanapatty Rao, t m A s , writing m 
Indian Cookery on the causes of infant mortal* 
ity shows that 

“Poverty, illiteracy and the unfavourable 
climate are the most important factors in the 
causation of this mortality ' 

“Welfare” for January 

Welfare for January contains the follow- 
ing — 

Caste and Racial Segrega 

tion hj Mr C F Andrews 

National Death P, by Prof Jadunath 

Sarkar , 

The All Russian Agncul 
tural Exhibition in 
Moskow Illustrated, by an Indian, 

The Vocational Schools of 

Germany, by Prof Benoy Kumar 

Sarkar , 

Industrial Researoli, by Mr BaueswarDass 

From the Jute Mills to 
the British Cabinet 

{Illustrated) by Mr St Nibal Singh 

Rural Health Service, by Dr D N Maitra, 
Back ground of the Indus 
tries of Kashmir (Illus 

t rated), by Mr 5 5f Daffa 

troya, B A 

./Esthetic Culture, ly Major B D Basu, 

IMS (Ret) 

Imperial Preference, by Mr Benodehelian 

Chowdhury , 

Cotton Trade, by Mr Doongerseo 

Dharamseo , 

Communal Representa 
tionand Common Citi 
zenship by Observer 

Do Ton Know P News 
and Information in 
Brief, 

Our Point of View, by the Editors, 

And How to Hold a Ten 
ms Racket ( Illustrated ) 
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Tho Abolition of Tho Colour Bar. 

The ltuhan R netr for December conta ns 
an article on tbe abolition of tbe colour bar 
by Mr C. F. Andrew*, winch he preface! by 
saying — 

14 The abolition of Slavery was tl o greatest 
humanitarian work of the early years of last 
centary, tl e Abolition of tl e Colonr Far mast 1-c 
the greatest work of this ” 

He tells ns first why lie has written tbe 
article 

My purpose m writing this article at tie 
present juncture is to be a realist, anil to face, 
as a realist, tho fuels about India ns they truly 
are in the worhl to day to examine I ow far the 
phrases which were inTCnted to descrile India 
during tbe war base stood tbe tc«t ot time Are 
the words ‘equal partner* 'equal member, 
which are still used about India in Imperial Con 
ference Resolutions and at Imperial War Cal i 
nets, any more, or any less true, in the year 103 $ 
l'bJl, than m tbe year 1^17-1^18 when they were 
first invented ? Is India's position among the 
nations higher to day owing to the actions of 
Great Britain, or is it lower r Is the 4 equality ' 
mentioned at tlese Conferences more near to 
accomplishment, or is it receding into the back 
ground With ever quickening steps ? Let us be 
quite clear As a realist, I wish to know tho 
/ir 4 », not the hary sentiments, which olteu aro 
passed off for facts, but the facts themselves 
I fear that, when we come to realities, the 
Indian status m tho world of men hail gone back 
not forward, since the war 

The generous sentiments, felt toward* India 
liavo lost their power of influencing men's minds 
and the hard selfishness of F nropc, — face to face 
with the most awfcl economic disaster in her 
history, — has made these words about “equality ’ 
and 4 brotherhood ' as if they had never been 
uttered There is no generous desire among the 
ruling classes in England to day for India to be 
free It only exists among those few idealists, 
wl o have struggled hard to keep their own ideals 
free amid the welter of tho times in which they 
live There is, on the other hand, a sentiment, 
which has been inherited from fall er to son, 
generation after generation, till it has become 
almost a tradition in the blood, that India Mmg * 
to the British Fmpire in a peculiar way 

Mr Andrews shows itv the article that 
as England is a small and over populated 
country, 

42,000,000 people are trying to live in a tiny 
area and to support themselves by manufacturing 
goods for other countries o*j iving in cxchvnge 

27J — 12 
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their foed supplies and raw materials Every 
I nglishman knows that the vast population of 
India prov ides the Lest of all markets for English 
manufactures and the best supplying ground of 
raw materials and foot! Therefore their econo, 
mte relationship is regarded as a part of Fng 
land’* very en«tcnce , and tho instinct of *elf 
preservation is so intensely strong in I rgknd 
that it forces Englishmen to consider it quite 
imperative that India slouM remain within 
tl e British I ropire Tins accounts for Lloyd 
George's speeches about t! o British steel frame 
being always necessary, and also for tl e clause 
inserted in the famous August proclamation 
of 1^17, that India si all always remain ‘an 
integral part of the British Fmpire* 

‘ In order to make clear how strong Ibis 
central idea is in tho average British mind/ 
be tc\\a one typical ttovy \Ve have no space 
to reproduce tho whole of it, but we may say 
that it reproduces the writer'* conversation 
with a Labour Member of Parliament who 
came over to India some years ago VTo mil 
make only a few extract from the Labour 
Member’s replies, asking the reader to re- 
member that hr teas a Labour J/i mVcr Mr 
Andrews asked bun, 4 why do you hesitate’ 
to allow India to choose her destiny, seeing 
that Fgypt had been promised independence 
The member of the Labour Party, whom 
some Indians expect to liberate India, 
replied — 

•Egypt is different ' t\ itli India, »e can 
take no chances Why, man, India is lifo and 
death to the working people of Great Britain 
We've had ono 'cotton famine in Lancashire, 
and we don t want another I,m a Lancashire 
man, and 1 ought to know what I m talking 

about." 

“But surely, you re not going to sacrifice 
India for Fngland ' If India wants her inde- 
pendence, she ought to have it ” 

“India must look after herself,” he answered 
shortly, “that 8 her own look out ' But wo 
have India lonnd to os to-day ' 


Another passage runs as follow* — 

* B“E w hy r ’ I asked, as a last resort, 
“what is the reason ? F ngland herself is a land 
of Freedom and Independence Why should 
she not do to otLers, what she would wish 
others to do to her ? After all, that is the 
Golden Role of life " ’ ' the 

h t r*° P"* 0 ’ 1 Sermon 

on the Mount in Fngland now The 

«w» ,,»■». th 0 

nation for itself’ Don't forget, we have D 
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million unemployed Wo have no desire to boo 
tbat figure rise any higher With us to day, 
as wo see Europe going to rum, it is a question 
ol survival, no don’t know jot whether we 
ourselves mvy escape the deluge , and, mark 
you, we don’t want, at such a time, any fresh 
troubles in the East ” 

Jlr Andrews explains wliy 
“There was no such feeling at all n ith regard 
to Egypt Only the military strategist and the 
Jingo imperialist seemed to care much about 
Egypt remaining in the Empire Egypt was 
not England’s best customer Egypt had not 
been in tl\e Empire for 150 years or more ” 

Mr Andrews conoludes his highly inter- 
esting and timely article in the following 
words — 

“Let ug look at the Imperial Conference 
itself The policy of pacifying India with 
pious resolutions is certain to bo tried again 
That is how I read the Conference I do not 
undervalue the fact, that there has been more 
plain speaking from the side of India than has 
over been known before Such plain speaking 
before the whole world is all to the good It is 
not a light thing, which can be easily ignored 
But the final issue will have to ho faced at 
last, not merely by Joint Committees representing 
India and the Dominions and Colonies, but by 
the whole civilised world India to day, 
whether she has willed it herself or not, has 
been made the champion of the weaker races 
The issue is plain, downright and direct On 
the one side, the colour line appears to have 
been finally and unalterably determined On 
the other side, the colour lino appears to have 
been finally and unalterably refused Yet the 
colour line must be abandoned, if the peace of 
the world is to be maintained In the end, in 
spite of all the ties of blood and race, I believe 
this issue will become clear in practical England 
Tnst as the Northern States decided at last to 
abolish slavery m America anil resisted the 
Southern States u it h this ol ject in new, even 
so, I believe, w hen the is«uo is absolutely clear, 
the ‘Northern States' of the British T mpire, in 
Ireland and F ngland and Scotland, and 
perhaps Canada ns well, will stand out against 
the ‘Southern States’ of the British 1 mpire in 
Africa, and insist on the ‘Abolition of the Colour 
Bar' * 

As the final issue will have to be faced 
by the whole civilised world, India’s case 
ought to he placed before the League of 
Nations, ns suggested in this issue of the 
Modfkn Review by Mr. Tarnhmth Das. 


“ The Iuda Portuguese Review.’’ 
The In (7 o-Po rtugue*e Rcucu, 1923, is of 
special interest to the inhabitants of Portu- 
guese India and to Catholics It contains 
many illustrations, of which the frontispiece 
is a portrait of St Francis Xavier in the 
attitude of praj er 

The article entitled “ National Discipline 
the way to Indian Independence ” ehould 
appeal to all Indians particularly to Hindus 
lYe quote the first and the last paragraphs 

* Ono has to realise that no nation has come 
by its freedom without first submitting itself to 
a process of grinding discipline In every 
instance tins lias to precede before a nation 
attains the freedom of its nction But the 
manner of doing it successfully rest on tho apti 
tude and on tho faculty of assimilation the 
people aro cap vble of developing But if they 
prove restive when the journey towards freedom 
is hardly commenced, what hope is there of 
their ever reaching the end of it?' 

‘When this ever present caste, vi Inch works 
m broad day light and when it suits its purpose 
works stealthily in dark as well, is laid low and 
mastered, then Indians with confidence can 
show a front to the world which it will not 
regard lightly Then there may he a day of 
rejoicing in store for Indians tho like there 
never was, nor could be But all tho loose talk 
one hears m India, now a days, about self 
Government with tho halier of caste round her 
neck, has no import nnd is meaningless, which a 
slight reflection will show, how true it is ” 


“ The Hindu” and “Swarajya” 
Annual Supplements 

Both these annual supplements are well- 
known They contain contributions on 
literary, political and economic subjects and 
are illustrated with portraits of Indian 
National leaders and other pictures 


Tlio Relations of Economics to 
Geography 

The Indian Sociological Renew is stated 
to he the organ of the Lucknow University 
Sociological Association The first number 
contains seven articles, six of which are on 
economic subjects In one nrticle Prof, 
lindhakamal Miiherjee says —— 

“Adjustment of tho arts of production is 
comparable to the adjustment of animals with 
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Late Mr Kastunranga Ijenger, 

Editor of the Ihn In 

regard to fowl, nest bnilding materials n«ed in 
nest building and other features of ecology and 
beliavionr Ecological economics would attempt 
to trace the development of different types of 
economic organization and of labour arising ont 
of the process of adjustment tt rongh the effects 
of physical factors and through formation of 
habits, instincts, and associations which indeed 
are correlated to the physical factors Animal 
ecology, indeed, offers the methods for a study of 
tho distribution of races and institutional forms 
in different social tv pes It is trne that cnltnres 
1 ave migrated and ideas and customs hare been 
imitated and absorbed but social, like biological 
modifications hare generally followed the line 
of least resistance and adaptive assimilation 
The cumulative tradition o! the race and region 
lias marked off mans life in broad social and 
economic tj pes in relation to the phi sieol condi 
turns of Ivegion.il Geography to which mleed 
the social and physical factors are adapted and 
correlated in tie coarse of evolution U ns pro 
dating dtvirsc multi lit ear series in different 
cultural zones ’ 


Subarnamala ” 

Subamamala is the name of a quarterly 
Art magazine, published by Mr Purshotam 
V JIavji of Bombay , of which we hav e re* 
ceived the first number It contains reproduc- 
tions of twenty pictures, some of them in 
many colours The publisher is “anxious 
that consistently with the objects set forth 
in the prologue the boot should contain 
really artistic pictures that will cultivate and 
direct the aesthetic taste of the public along 
the right lines and should furnish easy 
reading which will interest and instruct 
them ” 

India’s Duty Concerning Maternity- 
Benefits 

Stri Dharma writes — 

‘The needs of working women were very 
wisely and nobly included in the International 
Conference that met in W ashmgton, America, 
after the War to consider how to improve world 
conditions At a Maternity Convention which 
was included in its deliberations it was laid 
down that every country should carry ont the 
following provisions for the endowment of 
motherhood amongst women wage earners 
Prohibition of work for six weeks after a woman s 
confinement free attendance at confinement by 
a doctor or certified midwife maintenance for 
herself and child tor 6ix weeks before and after 
confinement at a scale to be determined by 
competent anti onties of every country, which 
sum was to be provided either ont of public 
funds or by meaus of » system of insurance 
Agreement was arrived at after a full Inter 
national Conference under the League of Nations 
and was at first agreed to by Great Britain It 
has since been ratibed by France, Italy Denmark 
and other c» entries bnt to the disgrace of 
England the British Parliament in March 1921 
refused its ratification on the plea that it wonld 
cost over a million and a half pounds stevliog 
This was a shameful excuse in view of the fact 
thiit England is paying nearly one million ponnds 
per day as interest alone on its War Debt and 
that by a reduction in the Income tax the Prune 
Minister was able to pnt fifty two million pounds 
back into tl e pockets of the v ery rich tl at same 
year It has been tins oostatesman like action 
on tl e part of I n„l<ind that has delayed the 
enforcement of tl is humane piece of Legislation 
from coming ink force in India But Indian 

politicians have it m their pover to make t! is 
law for tl emsehes and we nomeri moat , f 
on Ihiir doing so at once Mr Eanj. Dwarkadas 
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ol Bombay has written a very convincing pamph 
Jet on this subject showing how the Indian 
Legislatures should leap ahead ol Britain in 
showing their care and \ eneration for mother 
hood in their industrial communities The New 
A ear will bring them their opportunity of doing 
bo ” 


The Definition of Domestic Life 

Stn Dkai me. asks and answers the 
question, 

‘ What is their definition of domestic life 9 It 
is usually thought of in far too limited a connec 
tion Efficient home making needs a knowledge 
of science, medicine, and nursing for its preser 
\ ation of health , a knowledge of mathematics 
for ita account* keeping , its business prosperity, 
its solution of life s problems of ways and means, 
Its preservation of the industries of India a 
knowledge of literature for the enrichment of its 
thought, for the proper pride m one s national 
prose, poetry and drama a training in arts and 
crafts for the boautifyiug of the home and its 
environment The very best education cannot 
Bo otherwise than make girls good daughters, 
ideal wives and responsible mothers It also 
leaves opportunity for the exceptional woman 
who prefers to remain wedded to religion or art 
or science ’ 


Theory versus Practice 

In The Indian and Eastern Engineer the 
editor raises anew the oft discussed question 
of practice versus theory lie thinks, 

‘ The question of theory ts proctice is by 
way of settling itself The modern ongineer, 
when asked, or w hen the question arises, which 
will lie have, theory or practice if ho is wise, 
gnes the some answer ns an ecclesiastical 
dignitary is reported to have given, when, 
asked which See ho would have. Ins reply was 
' both ’ The ecclesiastical story involves a puu , 
the two Sees in question were Batli and ells, 
both in ''Omersetshire The bishop is reported 
to hav o rcplie I both hut to have meant Bath 
Anyway tl o two Sees were joined, and succeeding 
bishops have been digni tines of both pbnes 
The talo ia very appropriate to the question I 
am discussing the student of engineering, or of 
liny branch of work, if asked which ho would 
rati cr have, thoory or practice, ought to reply 
** both ’ There is thoory nn 1 practice in ev ery 
branch of work, an l certainly in every branch 
of engineering also m every industry into which 
scientific knowledge, or the knowledge of Erst 
principles inters, and that I believe means every 


branch of work The tendency in modern times 
is to refer every difficulty right back to first- 
principles The referees do not always know 
they are doing this , in many cases they merely 
ask why, but the answer is always the same, 
if it is correct, a reference back to first 
principles ” 

Education and the Busmoss'Man 

Industrial India reports that Professor 
Scliolefield (of the Department of Commerce 
at the Southampton University College) 
addressed the Southampton Chamber of Com- 
merce Borne time ago on “Education and 
the Business Man ” 

“The Professor dealt with subjects which 
should form the nucleus of a business courso He 
emphasised the value of English It was abso 
lately essential that a business man should have 
command of his mother tongue, and he sometimes 
thought that many business men would be improv- 
ed by a course of elocution A knowledge of 
finance was necessary, while ho should stabilise 
in the actuarial and accountancy faculty The 
business man wanted knowledge of bis eii 
vironmont — to know what position on the map 
Southampton occupied, and its relation to the 
rest of the world His knowledgo of history 
need not go back to the Tnt Aukhnmen period, 
but it would he advisable for him to know 
the members of the Borough Concil foreign 
languages were helpful, because in speaking the 
languges of a foreign country the bnsiness mau 
was able to think in the terms of that country 
His answer to the last question, ' Do you think 
that commerco is suitable work for n University 
education f" was “y es , why not p 


Stages in the Destiny of tlio Human 
Soul 

In the second of his articles on Christian 
SadlimS, contributed to 27ie Young Hen of 
India, Mr V Chukkarai thus compares the 
four well known stages in the destiny of the 
Inman soul which Hindu thinkers have des- 
cribed with their Christian parallels 

“1 There is tho stage called Snlotcwm, that 
is to say , tho spiritual mind reaches the worlf 
where God is snpjiosed to hvo iu some peculiar 
manner In the uospol of St John wo have tins 
great doctrine enunciated ,* 'Whew I nra tlnro 
ye may Iw also I go to prepare a placo for you 
*2 There is the stage called Stliiiijnri, 
that is to say, the religious man is not only in 
the same world w ith Ood, hot i* near Him 
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This is what is said by St Paul, when be wrote 
to tbe Fhilipptans that it would be better for 
himself to depart mud be with Jesus 

“3 There is the staqe called Sdrupyam, that 
is to sav, the jn it man is transformed into the 
image of the pamroafintu St Paul referred to 
this wonderful transformation in the religious 
soul w hen writing to the Corinthians He spoke 
as standing before the Lord and seeing Him as 
in a glass, and being transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory 

‘ 4 There is the stage called Soynjijam, and 
that is, ultimate union between the individual 
and God In John again we hear Jesus speak 
ing of Himself as the mystic mob and His 
LKallat as the branches There is one life circnlat 
ing from the v me, and the various parts of the 
vine are held together by this unity of life ' 


vigorous, health giving play life Wisely -direct- 
ed competitive games, and the ideal kind of 
exeruse which they involve as a natural by- 
product, not only develop firm muscles, buoyant 
vitality and resistance to disease, but promote 
group loyalty, imtiative, unselfishness, and a 
manly, virile character ” 

In his opinion certain fundamental condi- 
tions have to be met to insure the outstand- 
ing success of such playgrounds These 
are — 

‘‘hirst, the playground must be located* in 
the Leart of a congested area Indian children 
will not go to a distant place for their recreation 
the playground must be brought to them ” 

' Secondly, the playground should be enclosed 
by a pucca fence so that it may be completely 
closed during those parts of the day when the 
supervisor is not present 


Wanted Supervised Playgrounds 

Dc A G Noehren, si d , has contributed 
to tbe same magazine a very useful paper qn 
open spaces, playgrounds and directed games 
for children Says he — . 

“Among the fascinating Buddhist has reliefs 
carved on the pillars of the Sanehi gateway*, 
dating back to the time of the Emperor Asoka, 
are the quaint pictunsations of tbe happy 
gambols of little children at play The id 
stinctive trait of normal childhood has been 
universal in all ages and among all peoples 
Play is the inalienable right of every child aud 
any condition such as the modern tendency 
toward congestion in urban areas, that tends to 
the suppression of this inherent desire, must be 
nneqm locally condemned, nnless at the same 
time adequate provision is made to conserve aud 
direct this wholesome, vitalising child mstiuct 
for play Attractive playgrounds need no special 
pleading, no laborious educational propaganda 
no clash with orthodox public opinion, to make 
them popular Open such a recreation centre 
in the heart of a congested area v under the direc 
tion of a technically trained Indian supervisor 
who regards his vocation as a mission, and the 
response will be immediate and even over 
whelming, tiecausc the appeal reaches one of the 
most vital instincts of the child, an instinct 
implanted by a divine providence to insure its 
normal, physical, mental and spiritual growth 
“Bat intelligent direction and stimulation of 
tbe chil 1 s play instincts go much farther than 
this Such a policy at once prevent*, or at least 
minimise*, other social evils. The child which 
later develops tuberculosis, defective postore, 
vicious or immoral tenlencies, is usualli the 
child who has missed tbe priceless boon of a 


“Thirdly, the equipment, which should be 
designed to attract children of all ages, boys and 
girls, should be arranged so as to leave the 
maximum amount of space for the playing of 
games For the younger children swings and 
see saws arranged in a row parallel to one of the 
long sides of the playground interfere least with 
the n«e of the ground t or the older children, a 
composite apparatus embodying flying and 
travelling rings ladders, sliding poles, horizontal 
bar, and possibly a spiral slide should be placed 
near the fence along one of the short sides One 
or more giant strides may bo placed in con- 
venient corners A small sand box, preferably 
under a tree offers great attraction to the wee 
youngsters The ground should bo marked for 
the play ing of various group games such as 
playground ball volley ball, basket ball, and the 
like A godown which can be locked should be 
provided, where the supervisor can keep all 
moveable apparatus, such as balls, bats nets, 
jump standards, etc 

‘ Lastly and most important of all, no such 
playground should be without a well trained, 
responsible supervisor, m fact, the whole success 
of the venture depends on Lis 
resonrcefnlness and general personality The 
supervisor will lead groups in the playing of 
their games, encourage the backward children to 
get into the fun, promote informal tournaments 
and athletic contests, will see that a few children 
do B° l moopo 1 ". U„ eouiiol „„ 

bud mashes that might otherwise make tbe play- 
ground unfit for respectable children, and iu 
general keep the activities going at a lively i»« 
He should organize a volu^tar/leadere' c^ 
assist him, give special attention to the W? 
young, reserve an hour a day for tbe e «wJ 

mothlS V 0 TJ U by their 

mothers Nor is the supervisors se« ice "limited 
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to Hie ground itsel! He will probably develop 
into an influential leader of tlie community, visit 
the children m their home?, give advice to the 
parents of weak or backward children, visit 
schools in the neighbourhood, where school teams 
might be formed to compete in a playground 
tournament The supervisor of the model 
Georgetown playground at Madras is called by 
the Tamil word meaning “father,” Buch is tho 
vital relationship he has established with the 
children of the vicinity On moonlight nights, 
tha parents might be invited to the playgrouud 
for a programme of Indian music and tho liko 
As for youngmen eager to engage in a reward- 
ing branch of social service, the playground 
oilers opportunities that are unique, for it is a 
well known fact that tho informal atmosphere of 
play brings you very close to the impressionable 
heart of a child Take caste, for instance When 
the Georgetown playground was projected, a 
well known gentleman in Madras asked us wlie 
tber Pancliamas would be allow ed on the ground 
In answer to our response that there would ho 
no distinction of caste, creed or colour, ho replied, 
‘That is very well in theory, but you will find 
that no caste cluldron will come to your play 
round * As a matter of fact, play has broken 
own theso artificial barriers, and at a recent 
visit to tlie playground, we noted Muhammadan 
girls in tho swings, a volley ball gamo m which 
one side composed exclusively of Pancliamas, 
was competing against a Brahmin team, and 
any number of Anglo Indians on tho giaut 
strides This playground, only 200 x 175 feet, 
maintains an average attendance of almost 500 
boys and girls of every community ” 

Tho Masses and tho Classes m India 

Writing on our present problem in 
Prabmldha Bhilrala Swami Madhavannndn 
observes — 

"Compared with the masses of any country 
in tho West, our masses are far superior in many 
vital points They are moro sensible, moro 
peace loving and more moral than those of tho 
West, though they may not have ndequato trum 
peters of their virtues like their fortunate 
brothers across the seas Abovo all, tho depen 
donee — social ns well ns political — of centuries 
has taught them tho precious lessons of patiomo 
nnl perseverance All this means that the 
Indian masses furnish excellent material for thn 
national regeneration with a minimum of effort 
if only there be heads wiso enough to manipulate 
them But unfortunately there is a sad dearth 
of these organising heads and consequently wo 
find our mas«cs no better to-day than they were 
tome centuries ago How cau wt expect many 


ideal leaders in a country where the upper 
classes have steeled tlioir hearts against the woes 
of their brethren of the lower strata ?" 

“Society has oppressed them enough Now 
shackles must he removed from their feet Let 
them come out and walk in the sunshine of God s 
grace No moro grovelling, no more crouching 
in fear, no more cursing of life for being born 
in this land 1 But each party m -st atone for its 
sins The masses must give up their lethargy, 
their disregard of education and culture, and 
gain their lost ground by making rapid strides 
Instead of cursing tho higher classes, they 
should try to imbibe tlieir culture, which alone 
will set them on a par with their present masters 
Theso have been wolves because they them 
selves chose to ho sheep Let them assort their 
own rights aud the tightening grip of their 
oppressors will ho slackened On the part of 
the upper classes also there is a solemn duty to 
perform If they consider themselves to he 
really possessed of a higher status, they should 
show it before the public by acting in accord- 
ance with this notion Let them prove their 
worth by londing their miserable brothers a 
helping hand ” 

“The Verdict of tho Historical 
Religions ” 

Babu Surendra Nath Chakravarty, m A , 
contributes to the same journal a paper with 
the above title, in which he sets forth the 
view that 

‘Tearlessness (Abhayam) occupies tho first 
place in the hierarchy of virtues according to 
the conception of tho divine author of tho Gita 
Tho Upauishada and the Puranns also regard it 
as the fundamental characteristic of a knower of 
Brahman or a true dev otco of tho lord This is 
also tho unanimous verdict of all historical 
religions 

"The renders of the history of tho Sikh 
religion are familiar with tho heart thrilling 
6tory of tho courago of tho great Guru who gavo 
Ins btr (head) hut not his bar (substance) Tho 
untold sufferings and tho hornblo persecutions 
which tho intrepid Sikhs voluntarily suffered for 
tho sake of religion at tho hands of tho brutal 
persecutors, form a glorious chapter m tho reli- 
gious history of India " 

He refers in this connection to 
“Tho story of ilandAs being flogged to tut 
to use m us ness m tuenty-two Bazars for Ins 
tonslancv and Ins proud declaration— 'hi Cn 
though the body n torn to pieces an 1 life i spires, 
still my mouth shall not desist from taking the 
uatnc of Krishna ’ 
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“The episode of the conversion of the two 
boisterous and barbarous drunkards, one of 
whom hurt Nityananda so badly to cause 
blood to gush out from hi3 templei fills the heart 
of people with similar admiration for Lord 
Gauranga and Nityananda, the heroic pair who 
fearlessly set out to reclaim the two recalcitrant 
sinners No pains need perhaps be taken to 
prove what seems to be plain to everybody that 
it was fearlessness which constituted the essen 
tial characteristic of the memorable phenomena 
in the history of the Yaishnavic movement in 
Bengal " 

The writer nett (peaks of “how the 
Christian Fathers and their followers braved 
the greatest tyrannies and crnelest tortures,” 
and says that “ the Mohammedan religion is 
famous for the physical courage of its 
adherents * “TheTantras abound in sayings 
which require a SSdhakj (devotee) to become 
extremely courageous ” The article con- 
cludes thus:— 

“The celebrated Raja Rammoban Roy and 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founders res 
pectively of the Brahmo and the Arya Samaj 
movements which have exercised a tremendous 
influence on the Fnglish educated section of the 
Hindu community, were both noted for their 
exemplary moral courage Indeed it i* the love 
of tmtb, — by no means a virtne of the cowards — 
which the pioneers of t! e Brahmo religion 
preached ami practised with an enthusiasm that 
made their names venerated even by their op 
ponents It would not perhaps be an exSggera 
tion to say that it was the fearless moral courage 
of the heralds of the brahmo movement that 
contributed greatly to the elevation of the moral 
tone of the earnest Hindus and to the awaken 
ing of a healthy critical consciousness in them 
which- had long been slumbering under the 
influence of the opiate of a sense of false security 
wl ich is undoubtedly one of the greatest ene 
mtes ol mortals 


Interest Payblo by Cultivators 
In a paper published in the Bomlay Co- 
operative Quarterly, Dr H II Mann takes the 
case of an energetic Deccan cultivator and 
discusses what interest he is able to pay on 
his necessary financial help, with a view to 
ascertain how far old debts are repayable in a 
large part of the Deccan districts After 
five pages of discussion with the help of 
detailed and exact statistics, be comes to the 
conclusion — 

‘ This means that, provided there was perfect 


thrift, that is to say, the whole of the savings 
of one year were kept the next year, 
the cultivator could not afford to pay more than 
"■6 per cent for his money, if prices remained 
constant at the rate of 1922 2d In one year 
there was an absolute deficit, which would have 
to be met from the savings or by avoiding a pro 
per allowance for depreciation In only one year 
out of the six, could the rate, w hich is becoming 
normal among co operative societies ( 12 per 
cent ) and which is the best that Sowcar* 
usually give, be paid without trenching on tie 
amount which mnst be put by for depreciation 
or by not paying back loans due 

“U hen we consider that tie man whom I 
have supposed as the basis of these enquiries has 
a holding more convenient and more economical 
tViwu. 'A usual, uvsil uses his apace Luxe urvl that 
of his bullocks to the greatest advantage, it 
makes us wonder whether the interest now being 
charged run be paid at all or if paid whether it 
is pot done bj trenching on reserves by avoiding 
provision for depreciation, by not doing nece9 
sfirj repairs, by reducing expenses of cultivation, 
< r m some way, by paying out of capital I put 
it forward as a tentative proposition that the 
present rates cannot be paid in the less favoured 
part of the Deccan while they can be easily paid 
id Klmndesl 


^iRuyu A New P»sturo Grass 
for India 

Sir W Robertson Brown, Agricultural 
Officer, Northwest Frontier Province, 
writes in the Agricultural Journal of India — 
Have you got Kikuyu every one asked me 
a-< I travelled through South Africa in 
quest of new plants and agricultural mstrnc 
lion The botanists told me it had been brought 
to the Union from British East Africa only 
ten years ago that it was a nutritious perennial 
running gtass of extraordinary Vigour, with 
rhizome9 thick as a lead pencil and abunlanco 
of broad tender blades Most remarkable of all 
was tl e fact that Kikuyu was not known to 
have produced seeds Ibe agriculturists said 
it was a splendid permanent pasture grass on 
good land that it required an occasional top 
dressing of manure and, like all other grasses 
which through out abundant root sioofcs 
Kikuyu was liable to become sod bound, and* 
roust therefore bo cut up by the plough once id 
two or three years \\ here Kikuyu was es 
tablished, no other grass coni 1 exist in tf e fiell 

i*?? 1 "* a rem '»'hable degree, 

all kinds of stock liked the grass The hortieul 
tunsts were no less generous in their praise of 
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Kikuj a tli tin the botanists and agriculturists 
Kikavu was the perfect lawn grass, not for tho 
tennis court, the hockey , the football or the polo 
fields, but for breadths of bright green, dense, 
soft mown grass ” 

This grass lins been planted nt the Fesha- 
war Agricnltaral Station It “ compares 
aery favorably with lucern and other moro 
well-known grasses in this country " 

“Kikuyu is worthy of a trial in any part of 


India wlicro tho average annual rainfall exceeds 
20 inches, or irrigation is available As it does 
not prod uro seeds there is little danger of the 
grass spreading to fields whereon it might he 
undesirable Kikuyu may go a long way m 
helping to provulo really good nutritious grazing 
for tho dairy cattlo in Indu, for wide sweeps of 
lawn or for the rare course It is probable that 
it mil prove superior to t M ( Cynotion 
fart yl o i ) ’ 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


“ Christianity and Nationalism.” 
The above is the title of an article in the 
International Xenon of a well* 

known Christian quarterly, contributed by 
Mr II W Mediwaka Ho writes — 

Not long ago Christian nations were engaged 

m a mortal straggle and the scramble forspoils 

is not vet over Facli nation prayed for victory 
inarms This was bad enough, but to dav in 
Africa and elsewhere the name of God is used by 
white men in their demand for preferential 
treatment and power, and oat in America no 
nal Christians hound the negro to death The 

Cast is said to he sleepy and unprogressive hut 
Sie West while making material P™g ™» « cem * 
to be degenerating m the spiritual sense It 

seems to" b. g o4 r fa d ". t h. OuK 

Christ to Jehova, the war God of the UUl iesta 

ment Western countries or their colonies have 
dosed their doors to the crowded populations of 
the Cast but they are ever seeking advantages 
S tl.e Or.ent L, extern lend that .. averse 
to foreign rntnision 1. termed tarbarons and 
nnproeressive bat the same terms are not applied 
to western people wlio adopt the same methods 
Farther accounts, even ol countries long 
bv Orientals dwell on the rich and healthy parts 
S, y these land, that might yet he colonized by 
° r t_ t n e jmdst of all this comes the 

^ ,,ro f m f rom the West and preaches ‘ Pence 
and'goodwil! cm earth ’ Oh, tFe tragedy ol the 
situation ’ 1 


Japan’s Opportunity. 

Writing on the industrial havoc wrought by 
the earthquakes and connected disasters m 
Japan, the Induxlnat Betiru far India, pub- 
lished at Berlin, say s — 


\Vb believe that this is a great opportunity 
for Japan to retrieve her p-sition m Asia The 
destruction of two of her chief cities, and the 
crippling of somo of her important industries will 
bo 6cnously felt for many years Whatever 
her statesmen may say to tlio contrary, this 
terrible blow has weakened her and has created 
a new political situation China is not alto 
getlier unhappy at this, and Korea will un 
doubtedly make her own strength felt and try to 
regain the freedom she has lost 

“ We all recognise that now wo have no 
single power in Asia able to resist as an equal the 
aggressions of American and European powers 
Nor do we need one if Japan acts wisely at this 
moment Instead of waiting for a involution to 
wrest lior pow or from her, she should gracefully 
give back to Korea the freedom of which she has 
been robbed, and she should cease all aggression 
in China With the adoption of such a foreign 
policy, Japan could unite all Asia, and then our 
own united strength would be sufficient for our 

We do not feel that such ideas are idle, phan 
tastic dreams They might bo with other people, 
but not with the Jnpanese Because with t 
Japanese, almost anything is possible if they »y e 
convinced that it is for the good of their nation 


The Measure of Civilization. 

The rieeman of New York “ insists that 
civilization is not to be measured in terms of 
longevity, trackage, the abundance of banks an 
newspapers tho speed and frequency of ®ai ’ 
and the like Civilization is the progressiv 
humanization of men in society, and all tbes 
things may or may not sustain a helpful relatio 
to the process At certain periods and P* ft £ c ’ 
indeed, the process has been carried notably * u 
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ther without any o! them than it is now earned 
•with all of them When we learn to regard 
them, intelligently, when we persuade ourselves 
that their benefit is potential and relative, not 
actual and absolute, then we are in the way of 
intelligently and quickly applying them to the 
furtherance o! true emlu&tton , bnt as long as we 
nmn tell i gently regard them as absolute goods m 
themselves, we shall merely fumble with them ’ 


" Civilization ” in U S A 
The same Journal refers to an article tn 
the Cri*ts, lifted from a New Orleans paper, 
which 

‘ tells the story of the discharge of a Negro 
teacher who admitted that he believed m the 
social equality of the races, but denied having 
taught this doctrine in the schoolroom Com 
meriting upon tlie unanimous decision of the 
school board, the president said * Of conrse 
the members of the board, the elected represent 
atives of our southern civilization, did not hes» 
tate an instant to summarily dismiss a teacher 
presenting such views” This one ought to be 
pasted in tlie scrapbook under the beading sug 
gested by the speaker, ‘Civilization, Southern. ’ 


The Need of Training for Parents 
Prof George E Johnson, of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
begins an article on the need of training for 
parents m Child 11 elfare Magazine thus — 

* Do you know,” said a parent recently, 
“I believe it is getting to be more and 
more difficult to bring up children Why, parent 
craft requires about as much knowledge as a 
profession. ’ 

“Yes, ' was the reply, "it requires the know 
ledge of several professions Once upon a time 
it was a simpler matter ” 

Tb» m'w gwvrc cn eiawTe — 

Some say that Mature provided the essential 
knowledge for the practice of parenthood It is 
quite true that skill and wisdom of parenthood 
progressed far under a “let-it alone method , 
parent love and common sense safeguarded 
childhood not altogether badly through the 
ages of man’s progress Bnt 1 ere is something 
lor ns to consider, Viz that parental love and 
common sense have not increased appreciably, 
if at all, in recent generations, while complexities, 
^_diffi<&ltie«, and dangers in physical, mental 
and moral and social adjustment have constantly 
and tremendously increased Faeb generation 
of parents finds pew problems of greater 
28J — 33 


complexity added to those tbni preceded, until 
mother instinct aud grandmother lore are no 
longer adequate for their solution 


Are Women Inferior? 

Discussing the prevalent assumption of 
the inferiority of women, Grace Hutchins 
observes in The JJ orltl Tomorrow — 

“Our real encouragement comes from the 
women who develop the hero at the expense of 
the coward m themselves, who rise nbovo all 
complexes, step nnt into positions of respond! ill 
ty, ivTito fearlessly of love and politics and 
religion and international government and art 
and science and education and — cooking, who 
no longer have any ana of the male mind nor of 
the prestige that surrounds the man They are 
the women like Jane Addams who could risk her 
reputation on * Ford peace ship like the Chief 
of the Children s Bureau like the one woman 
doctor on the staff of the Harvard Medical School 
( which does not yet admit women on fnll equal 
lty with men ), like Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
who can bnng up children with one band and 
write stirring novels with the other, like Maude 
Royden the prophet whoso assistant in her 
church is a priest of the Church of England, or 
like Mme Curie, the patient woman of science 
Yes it is mainly we women who must get 
over this inferiority business But it would help 
enormously if men would ej-peft ns to have 
ideas, and would expect that some of ns, at 
least, should have gifts of leadership When 
the new democracy is understood, and the new 
leadership of the people takes the place of domi 
nation by a few outstanding personalities it will 
not matter whether a man or a woman, acts as 
chairman If an individual roan or woman, has 
a special ability for chairmanship, be or she will 
take the chair At present watch a committee of 
six women and one man turn to the man and 
ask him to preside 1 We are beginning to see a 
truer democracy in tfie young men and women 
who are coming out of co educational universities 
Tleie is a more natural, less self conscious give 
and take between them With some of these 
men the equality of women is not a theory 
acquired in adult life after the habits of the 
superiority complex have been fixed , it is if self 
an habitual tboogbt They know in practice 
what the psychologist knows by experience 
Says Professor Thorndike ‘ The individual 
differences within one sex so enormously out 
weigh the differences between the sexes in them 
intellectual and semi intellectual traits that tor 
practical purposes the sex difference may bo 
disregarded So far as ability goes there could 
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hardly be & stupider is ay to got tiro groups 
alike within each group but differing between 
the groups than to take the two sexes As is 
well known, experiments of the past generation 
m educating women have shown their equal 
competence in school work of elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate grade The present 
generation’s experience is showing the same foot 
for professional education and business service 
The psychologists’ measurements lead to the 
conclusion that this equality of acluei ement comes 
from an equality of natural gifts, not from an 
oxerstraining of the lesser talents of women ’ 


A Peace Ministry 

The following should interest lovers of 
shanti all over the world 

The Daily Herald, the London Labour organ, 
declares that the first act of a Labour Government 
should be to appoint a Minister for Peace 
His motto should bo Sms pacem, para pacem, and 
his duty should bo ‘to prepare for peace more 
assiduously and more intelligently than war 
ministers have prepared for w ar ’ Among the 
methods suggested would be to provide, in 
cooperation with the educational authorities, 
suitable international histones for school 
youths, to Bpreftd throughout the masses a real 
and sympathetic understanding of other peoples, 
and to organize ‘pilgrimages of peace’ to visit 
other lands He would use tho press, tho 
platform, and the international news service 
to encourage international cooperation and to 
preach the folly of war He would 6ee that 
foreign visitors were suitably received, and 
would dispatch missions to every country to 
cultivate the friendship of foreign peoples 

Travelling Facilities for 
Workingmen 

The Taunt/ Age gives ns the following — 

Two years ago representatives of the British 
trades unions and cooperative societies organized 
a Workers Travel Association, for the purpose 
of assisting wage earners to make economic 
tours abroad The idea was that foreign 
travel would broaden the minds of the working 
people, and qualify the more enterprising and 
intelligent among them for the greater 
responsibilities that tho growing power of 
tlio Labour Party and of Labour organizations m 
general may imposo upon them In 1922, tbe 
tirst summer of the Association’s activity, 
nearly one thousand working men nnd women 
visited the continent under its auspices They 
enjoyed, at modest prices, salon accommodations 


on boats, and were lodged at ‘good class 
Hotels ’ 

Each party is served by a volunteer guide 
and is received by an English speaking 
representative at every important centre in the 
countries visited Inclusivo of all expenses, 
tho cost of these tours ranges from £5 10s for 
sevon day tups to Pans, to €1 1 14s for fourteen 
day trips to Vienna or Italy 


Progressive China 

The same journal informs ns that 
The Minister of Communications at Peking 
lias authorized the adoption of a new Chinese 
phonetic alphabet for the transmission of 
telegrams At present Chinese telegrams are 
coded into numerals and decoded by the receiving 
oflice The new system will avoid this, and it 
is hoped will tend to unify the spoken language 
throughout the coiintry 


Intellectualism and Materialism 
In an interesting nrticle published w 
Die Neve 7e\ t, Berlin, Dr M Ynerting deals 
with the problem of true Rationalism or 
culture, which is now n-days so lare in indi- 
viduals and natious and has yielded its place 
to Materialism or what is worse, to mock 
Intellectualism Says Dr. Vnerting 

In precisely the degree that our age has got 
away from true rationalism it has become 
infected with the spirit of gross materialism 
I use the latter word in the sense faroilar in 
everyday life, as meaning a habit of thought 
that underrates ethical and (esthetic values 
nnd exaggerates material values, and makes 
the acqmstion of material advantages the chief 
end in life 

Materialism ultimately rests upon the 
individual s incapacity to enjoy intellectual 
pleasures — Ins inability to hud delight m 
intellectual pursuits and llie products of higher 
culture I very normal person has a strong 
urge toward pleasure, joy, happiness, experience 
and creative activity He is entitled to satisfy 
this longing , the right to happiness is the 
highest right of man 

Therefore the first principle in any system 
of education designed to combat materialism is 
to inculcate in the student a deep, spontaneous 
love and joy in intellectual pursuits, and to 
awaken in him a pleasurable and creativo ap- 
preciation of true culture 

He then comments upon the present 
system of education and points out that 
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The mere acquisition of facts is a fundament 
ally false educational ideal because it makes 
impossible spontaneous and pleasurable 
association with tbe world of thought, or happy 
and comprehending sharing in the progress of 
culture itself Popular materialism is the root 
of the intellectual barrenness and mock 
intelle dualism that afflicts our age 

Concentration npoa the acquisition of facts 
is concentration upon the memory But 
memorizing is one of the lower intellectual 
faculties Lower, because it is unproductive, 
entirely uncreative 
Also that 

Our present system of education, furthermore, 
cultivates a div i Jed personality in tbe pupil— 
a school ego and a life ego f be school ego’s 
will is beiu" constantly pushed and directed by 
another The life ego follows a more 
spontaneous line of development This disunity 
between school life and real life in itself 
encourages a later tendency to materialism 
lor the school ego is always artificial, and tbe 
life ego natural The former does not rule the 
real life of tbe youth t rom this it is but a 
step to the instinctive conclusion that all 
mtellectual activity is artificial and foreign to our 
true nature 

Such a conclusion delivers the individual 
hopelessly into the hands of materialism 
Bat it is still worse if the school ego gets tbe 
mastery, and extinguishes the life ego That 
means the victory of an artificial intellectuality 
which is worse than the grossest materialism 

lie condemns the principle of fostering of 
rivalry among students through examinations, 
prizes, etc , and says that many of the 
Modern Man’s weaknesses are the direct 
result of this stimulation of a low class 
passion which is so nearly related to envy 
and greed 

Personal ambitiou should never be cultivated 
at the cost of love for the thin™ in. itself Tim 
moment such love is subordinated to personal 
ambition or sacrificed to it, ambition becomes 
but a servant of materialism 

On the training of tbe will tbe learned 
Doctor says that 

We have seriously neglected traimn 0 tin will 
as a power to form moral claraiter In that 
sense it is right to speak of the failure to assign 
proper importance to will cultivation in our 
present educational system It is not that we 
tad to educate the will but that wc direi t this 
will lit a falsa direct) u Its specific limit ion 
lii-s in tie ethical fieli Only here can tie 
individual will accomplish its highest purpt.se 


A great character is inconceivable without a 
strong will But the strongest will m the world 
is powerless to accomplish the highest intellec* 
tual achievements— those of a creative character 
The creative powers of man are not under the 
jurisdiction of the will 

He sums up as follows — 


Education should concentrate upon one 
object, to make our youth take pleasure in cul 
ture The first prerequisite for this is to make 
mental pursuits pleasing and interesting — and 
that can only be attained by associating them 
with the spontaneous creative faculties of the 
child The first step therefore, in the arduous 
road of educational reform is — more joy in the 
nse of the mind ' The Greeks at the acme of 
their culture were an example to the whole 
world of how far an entire nation can emancipate 
itself from materialism Materialism had no 
power over the Greeks, because, down to the 
humblest man amoDg them, they took delight 
in culture 

Manual workers are always more prone to 
sink into the slough of materialism than arc 
brain workers Physical fatigue dulls the Intel 
lect Hard manual labour detracts from mental 
productn lty M e all hat e observed that school 
children become incapable of strenuons brain 
work immediately after vigorous athletic exer 
cises Manual workers are therefore invariably 
cut off to some extent from the pleasures of col 
turn There is a profound tragedy in tins The 
man on whose shoulders falls the burden of 
heavy toil is thereby relegated to the periphery 
of the intellectual world 

But for our brainworkers — our intellectual 
upper classes — to siuk into materialism is un 
natural and wherever this occurs we are entitled 
to assume that their intellectuality is not genuine, 
that it is mere pseudo-intellectuality 

Anstotle understood that physical labour 
impaired tbe prednctivity of the intellect He 
says in his I oldies Mental and physical labour 
should nut simultaneous for they interfere 
wtfn eadn diner and effuer renders a man "less 
capable of the other Greece succeeded in over 
coming this disharmony and thereby escaped 
materialism The culture of Greece has been 
admired under a thousand aspects But greater 
thin all her masterpieces of beauty and w is 
demand intellect is the fact that tl e portals of 
the innermost sanctuaries of culture were open 
even to the humblest among her people She has 
left ns this ideal as our inheritance, and it is 
e.u inheritance upon which we must enter 


Future Scientists 

We find the following |„ The 
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More than 100 boys made airplanes and 46 
bad tbe iun o£ flying thorn m Uio Interstate Paik 
Competition held at Washington Park, Chicago, 
September 22 Class A boys, who were the ex- 
perts, averaged seventy feet per flight while the 
young and inexperienced beginners averaged 
twenty four feet 

“When we develop designers, builders, and 
flyers of airplanes,” said V K Brown, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds and Sports of tbe 
South Park Commissioners, “we have caused 
the beginning of development of future Cdisons, 
Marcoms, or Wright Brothers ” 

Touring Social Service Workers. 

The same paper gives the following — 

tinder this title Community Service of Pans, 
Kentucky, is conducting a series of programs 
of music and talks in various districts of the 
city The speakers and participants travel 
from neighbourhood to neighbourhood in trucks 
stopping at designated points to give their 
musical program and information regarding 
the pnrpose and program of Community 
Service 

Human Unity 

Nations are now thrown into one community, 
and must In e together as though huddled upon 
one street In the days when the nations were 
separated by dreaded seas and almost impassablo 
mountains, they were able to go along in a pn 
mitive way without a universal touoh 
today nations must Iiyo together Each nation 
has something which will add to the come 
meuce, prosperity, and happiness of other na 
tions, and that thing, whether it be food, or 
raiment, or music, or art, or literature, or machi- 
nery, or invention, or opportunity m a thousand 
forms, must bo available to all No nation can 
live unto itself alone 

— The Playground 


The Right Use of Misspent Money 

‘ We spend a tremendous amount of money 
eiery year all over tho country iu building new 
conrtl ouses in maintenance of courts judges, 
attendants, criminal lawyers district attorneys, 
prisons, wardens, keepers and all other enor 
roous expanses connected with thva work I 
should not bo astonished if it amounts to at 
least several hundred millions of dollars a year 
I would like to cut this money in half and see 
it saved for tho prevention of crime I would 
hko to k»vo all the people good education, 


have plenty of Y M C A’e and Y W C 
A’s , plenty of public baths, many free 
concerts, music school settlements, play 
grounds, parks, recreation for tho people, 
yonng and old, instruction m home gardening, 
good housing facilities, and many other things 
I hen wo would greatly reduce the number of 
our prisoners " 

San Francisco Fxamtner 


The Future of Nations 

La -Rente de Gtncie publishes the address 
delivered by Lord Robert Cecil at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva on September 1, 1928 It 
presented the case for the League ot Nations. 
We reproduce the last portion below — 

After all, what is the doctrine that the 
Leaguo of Nations teaches p Is it not tho doc 
trine that force ought not to prevail m disputes 
among nations, that we should no longer appeal 
to violence and brutality, but to reason ( And 
how can you appeal to the reason of a nation 
if you bavo not first educated that nation ? 
Therefore public opinion, publicity, education, 
propaganda are the factors upon which the 
future of the League depends We must keep 
coming back to the people on whom we dopend 
for our support Recall the fable of tbe giant 
Ant'eus, wbo drew bis strength from contact 
with the soil Tho more often ho was thrown to 
to the ground, tho stronger he became Hercu 
les, in order to subdue him, had to lift him off 
the earth, and this broke Ins connection with the 
source of his strength 

Wo must prevent the Hercules of prejudice, 
of militarism, of bureaucracy, of apathy, from 
separating the League of Nations from the peoples 
of the world from whom it draws its strength If 
we maintain that contact, if we draw into the 
movement the common people of tho whole 
world, you may be assured that we have nothing 
to fear from our enemies Wo shall advance 
surely and rapidly toward tho achievement of 
our grand ideal, toward the time when force and 
violence will no longer role the world, when an 
attempt to crash a little nation, to exaggerate 
a national claim, to disregard justice, will bo as 
rare, indeed rarer among nations than it is to day 
among civilized individuals That is onrgoal 
It is a great goal , no greater could bo set before 
tl o peoples of the world 

Let ns not falter in our duty t\o are facing 
tbe most glorious opportunity that bos ever been 
set before mankind How shall we justify onr- 
selves to our children and our children’s children 
if, through our apathy, our indolence, our lack 
of energy, wo fail to carry forward to triumph 
this great effort for the welfare of humanity ? 
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‘ Not Guilty.” 

The Living Age publishes tbe following 
humorous and instructive news — 

Tbe evening of tbe third ‘Cow Day’ et tLe 
Moscow Agricultural Exposition wound tip with 
tbe solemn trial of a cow before a jury of pea 
rants with an agnenltoral expert as a foreman 
Tbe cow was charged with there senousdelin 
quencies underweight, deficient development 
inadequate milk production Other offenses, 
such as producing low grade calves were also 
in the indictment The witnesses for the defense 
described how poorly the animal was fed and 
pointed out bow she might be improved by 
better treatment Tbe prosecutor argued that 
the fault was m the breed The jury s verdict 
was ‘not guilty' for the cow and ‘guilty’ for the 
owner of tbe cow who was sentenced to a coarse 
of study in an agricultural institute 

TUd Only Way to Save tbo World 
John Galsworthy writes in Th“ Tim's a 
striking article analysing the present state of 
the world and suggesting a remedy He 
says. 

Looking the world in tbe face, we see what 
may be called a precious mess Under a thin 
veneer— sometimes no veneer — of regard for 
civilisation, each country, great and small, is 
pursuing its own ends, struggling to rebuild its 
own house in the burned village The dread of 
confusion worse confounded, of death recrowned, 
and pestilence revivified, alone keeps the nations 
to the compromise of peace Wbat chance has 
a better spirit ? 

The salvation of a world in wh cb we all live, 
however would seem to have a certain import 
ance "Why, then, is not more attention paid to the 
only existing means of salvation ? The argument 
for neglect is much as follows Force has always 
ruled human life — and always will Competition 
is basic Co-operation and justice succeed, rodeed, 
in definite communities so far as to minimize the 
grosser forms of crime, but only because general 
opinion within the ring fence of a definite com 
munity gives them an underlying force which 
the individual offender cannot withstand There 
is no such ring fence round nations, therefore no 
general opinion, and no underlying force to 
ensure the abstention ol individual nations from 
crime — if, indeed, transgression of laws which 
are not fixed can be colled crime 

lie deplores the fact that development of 
science has preceded the development of a 
rational mind in Man , for— 

In old days a thirty years ear was needed 


to exl acst a nation , it will soon he — if it is 
not already — pcreible to exhaust a nation in a 
week by the destruction of its big towns from 
the air The conquest of the air, so jubilantly 
bailed by general opinion, may turn out the 
most sinister event that ever befell us, simply 
because it came before ire tcere Jit for tl — 

And he also points out hour fallacious it is 
to imagine tbot the dreadfulaess of war will 
finally do away with it 

hacts do not justify such a belief 
A well known advocate of the League of 
Nations said the other day ‘I do not believe it 
necessary that tl e League should have a definite 
forco at its disposal It could not maintain a 
force that would keep any first rate Power from 
breaking the peace Its strength lies in tbe 
use of publicity in its being able to voice uni 
venal disapproval with all the latent potentiality 
of universal action ’ 

Mr Galsworthy suggests that the eugi- 
neers, scientists, financiers and other import- 
ant beings of the world shonld combine to 
give their species a chance to survive They 
can combine and refuse to belp war and to 
supply its dreadful requirements Moreover 
they should attempt to foster the exchange 
of thought between Nations The people 
who control tbe Press, says Mr Galsworthy, 
are by far the most important in any scheme 
for putting sense into the mind of man 
Ihev ought to show their sense of fair play 
in their public life, just as they do in tbeir 
private life But he says — 

The hard head a answer to such suggestions 
is Aonseuse ' Inventors, chemists, engineers, 
financiers, all have to make their living, and are 
jnst as disposed to believe in their own countries 
as other men. Their pockets, and the countries 
who guarantee those pockets, have first call on 
them Well ' That has become the point If 
neither Science nor Finance will agree to think 
iaternstmaallf, there is pro 6s 6 Jy nothing for if 
but to kennel up in disenchantment, and wait for 

au end which can t be very long ki coming not 

ft complete end, of coarse , say, a general condi. 
tion of affairs similar to that m the famine 
provinces of Russia. 


Governments and peoples are no longer in 
charge On r fate is really in the hands of tie 
three groat powers— Science, 1, nance, and the 
the sbQw y VoUtic&l surface 
of things, those three great powers are secretlr 
determining the march of the nation, , and there 
is little hope for the future unless they can 
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mellow and develop on inUrnational linen In 
each o! theso departments of life there must lio 
men who feel tins, ns strong]) as tho writer of 
theso words The world’s hope lies with them, 
in the possibility of thoir heme nblo to institute 
a sort of craftsman’s trusteeship for mankind — a 
now triplo alliance, of Science, hi nance, and 
the Press, in service to a new idealism 

Nations, in block, will never join hands, 
never have much in common, never lie able 
to 6eo each other's points of viow The outs land 
ing craftsmen of tho nations have a far better 
chance of seeing eye to eye they have tho 
common ground of their craft, and a livelier 
vision hat divides tl cm at present is a too 
narrow sense of patriotism, and— to speak 
crudoly — mono) Inventors must exist financiers 
live , and papers pay And here irony smiles 
lor though Science, hmanco, and tho Press at 
present seem to doubt it, there is, still, more 
money to bo made out of the salvation of 
mankind than out of its destruction , a better 
and a more enduring livelihood for theso tbreo 
estates 

And yet, without tho freo exchange of inter- 
national thought, wo may bo fairly certain that 
the present purely national basis of their liveli 
hoods will persist, and if it does tho human race 
will not, or at least so meagrely tl at it will be 
truo to say of it, as of Auatolo 1 ranee’s old 
woman ‘It lives, but — so littlo ' 


Swiss Law 

Says The Keic Republic 

Switzerland seems to have invented a new 
version of tlio unwritten law It is all right to 
murder a representative of tho Itussinn govern 
ment, it seems, provided you can show that you 
don t approve of Bolshevism and provided somo 
of the jury agree with you Maurice Conradi, 
who shot down Vorov sky, representative of the 
Soviet government at the second Lausanno 
Conference, has just been acquitted under a ‘plea 
of provocation’ after a trial which was devoted 
almost exclusively to a discussion of alleged 
practices of the * llussian government at homo 
hive of Conradi a nine jurors wanted to convict 
him of the crime of which he was admittedly 
guilty, but the other four seemed to have a general 
feeling that assassination is only a rmnor pecca 
dillo when its victim belongs to a political 
faith you don t approve of, and especially if he 
is a foreigner This is not a new doctrine but 
it seems somewhat surprising to find it turning 
up in a country so supposedly devoted to law 
and order as Switzerland 

"\\ hat would 27 e Fnend t / India say to 
this ? 


Is tlio World Giving up Alcohol? 

In nn article in 2 he Ctnlttry Magazine vre 
find n treatment of Una question An 
nfhrmntive answer is attempted firstly by 
some statistics 


During six years in England nnd Wales 
thoro were, wo are told 
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1 hen vv « find 
When war tinio 

prohibition succeeded, »t 

merely confirmed all 

tins Every condition of 

industrial production 

notably improved 

where 


over the saloon was abolished ithout expense 
the yield of mmo or factory was enlarged 
Employers had tho equivalent of an increased 
force of workers without an increase in the pay- 
roll 

And 

Tho theory of prohibition may be good or bad, 
it is to the physical fact of prohibition that wo 
chiefly owe tho strangely placid economio waters 
in wlucli we now navigate At a luno of pro 
found agricultural depression all other industry 
should Buffer Other industry does not suffer 
uow, but does more than usually well because in 
creased production efficiency enables production 
to stand tho strain of raised wage levels 

Foreigners are beginning to note theso facts, 
oven if wo ignore them After two years of 
American prohibition, Mr G C Vylo, a British 
business man and anti prohibitionist, came to 
tins country to obscrv e the workings of the new 
reform On his return he was quoted ns declar 
ing in a speech r at Birmingham that seven 
American workingmen with tho same plant, 
same materials same facilities, would produce 
more than ten British worl mg men 

Mr C A "McCurdy, member of tie Butish 
parliament from Noithampton, was litcly quoted 
as saying to t! e business men of Leeds, Lngland 
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that the American worker was producing, man 
for man, three times as much as the,Britisb w orker, 
and he gave figures from the shoe industry 
to enforce his statement He added that while 
in Great Britain the average output of coal had 
declined from 312 tons a year for each miner to 
2o9 tons, the average ontpnt in the United States 
had increased from 100 tons for each miner to 
t>Sl tons 

The president of a Pittsburgh manufacturing 
company was quoted in 1922 as saying 

' Prohibition has been an incalculable eco 
nomtc and moral blessing to millions of onr 
people and to the nation as a whole There is 
far less drunkenness and waste of time and 
money , there is greater steadiness among 
laborers, more saving of money, better care of 
homes. 

* Greater steadiness among laborers He 
might have stopped there It told the whole 
story 

The article then deals with the problem 
of prohibition and its spread and develop 
ment in many lands We are told 

When the Bntisb Parliament is »» session, 
hardly a day passes withontdiscussion or mention 
of the subject, and from hour to hour across the 
debates grows the shadow of an obvious uneasi 
ness Like a graveyard whistle sounds now the 
once confident assurance that Bntoas never 
never will sorter life without beer, while 207 
societies in Fngland alone are working for prohi 
bition. A press despatch from Berlin in August 
1P2 1, revealed the startling activities of prohibi 
tion organizations in what wonll seem but is 
not the least promising field in the world It 
is, in fact, yet to be determined that the German 
taste for beer is stronger than the German 
astuteness about the world struggle 

Even in France and Italy prohibition move 
merits are forming and ludnstnalists m both 
countries are sail to percene what impend An 
interesting development of the situation is the 
fact that 1 ranee has been compelled to seek 
from countries that have adopted prohibition 
commercial concessions to admit hrench wines 
Norway is such a country, having prohibi 
tion m full swing In Sweden it was defeated 
in a national referendum by only thirty thou 
sand votes, and tbosa that recall the history of 
prohibition in America will understand what 
that means All Denmark outside of Copenhagen 
seems to be in favor of it. The Austrian Govern 
moot is committed to it Switzerland mcreas 
ingly debates it, Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
adopted local option Belgium has prohibited 
the sale of spintnous liquors In Italy many 
saloons are now closed at ten o’clock on five 
nights of the week, and absolutely from noon on 


Saturday until 10 A M Monday Italian grape 
growers are studying other uses for grapes than 
to make wine Japan prohibits the sale of liquors 
to persons under tw enty one years of age 

Such are the present aspects of the prohibi 
tiomst’s dream While be is urging his favorite 
reform as the moral salvation of the world, eco 
nomic pressure, which bothers little about 
morals, but has greater power, is for quite other 
reasons driving forward the prohibitionist s 
idea of automatic l irtne 


Drink Problem in India 

The Ulan says 

Congratulations are due to the Rani Saheba 
of J as lan Slate, Kathiawar, who baa adopted 
Prohibition as a Slate policy The Rani Saheba 
is the second Indian woman ruler to possess 
statesmanship sufficient to close the liquor shops 
and renounce the revenue from intoxicants 
\\ hile we congratulate the Ram Saheba upon 
her u isdom and are sure that she has by this 
action non the gratitude of her people, we 
extend congratulations also to the fortunate 
people of her State who will profit by the moral 
orderliness and mcreased prosperity assured by 
her decision It seems that India’s women rulers 
are living up to the reputation of their sex in 
every country by displaying greater regard for 
good morals than is felt by men m similar posi 
lions In has Rajahs and Maliftrajahs.no less 
than her excise officials hesitate, while the 
Nawab Begum of Bhopal and the Rani Salieba 
of Jasdan show them the right course to follow 

Many people are under the impression that 
there is no urgent need for Temperance reform 
in India They think that the drink evil is not 
a serious menace in that country They com 
pare the best conditions in India with the 
worse conditions in Western lands, and settle 
into complacent repose, congratulating India 
on her comparative freedom from drink s 
destruction We would direct the attention of 
all such persons to the following startling com 
parisons — Before the war the annual consump 
tion of spirits in the United Kingbora stood 
at o3.6 drams L P per head In Bombay city 
a steady increase has continued, nntil the 
ronsumpion per head as recorded in the Excise 
Report of the Bombay Presidency for th« 
financial year 1020-21 reached 31 2 drams, while 
U i j fis ” re r 9C , bed tho R stontshing 

U 1 .k 7 ^ Great Britain 

since the war there has been a considerable 

.T’V". Pi' "I” 1 * 'oomopta, 

d Ihe crate, ol I„di 

l*ra A starting ' 
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drink have been m progress "Whither is India 
bound ? Is the situation serious F Think over 
this 

How la th.0 World ? 

The New Republic gives the answer to 
the above question 

The high gods o! irony must have smiled 
wryly as they looked down upon the fifth an 
mversary of the end of the war to end war 
At the end of the fifth year einco hostilities 
terminated the world 18 worse off in almost 
every way than when they began in 191 1 
and in the last half decade the likelihood of 
war has not been diminished but has greatly 
increased 

The New Yorh Woild, by way of commemorat 
ing Armistice Day, indulged in an interesting 
piece of journalistic enterprise It asked 
scores of the leading men of all nations whether 
in their opinion the nations are now in closer 
accord than five years ago, whether they are 
coming closer, what is their greatest need, 
and how may it best be secured ? Many replies 
were received, including some from snch 
Europeans as Curzon, Cardinal Mercier, 
Masaryk, Viviani, Theumes, Arthur Balfour, 
Nitti and Philip Snowden, aud such Americans 
as Borah, House, Dulles, Baruch and Eliot 
The views expressed are fairly summarized 
in the World’s headlines “Foreign statesmen 
and men of affairs believe generally that 
Europe is in worse plight than before the war ” 
“Americans of national prominence take 
dark view of situation ” “Italian statesmen 
take pessimistic view * “U S senators fear 
result to world in racial hatred , * “Big 
business men pessimistic over Europe a out 
look “Europe’s condition becoming worse 
to grave degree, says ex premier Giohtti ,” 
“Nations never more apart, says Gerard ,” 
“Churchmen see little advance in half decade ” 
Not all the participants in the symposium 
are as gloomy as these headlines indicate, and 
& number of them express high faitli in the 
League of Nations, or in America’s re entry 


into European affairs, or in both In general, 
however, the picture presented is one to make 
tbo angels weep In the opinion of a majority 
of these eminent gentlemen, tbo inhabitants of 
largo portions of the globe have not only for 
gotten the technique of peace, bnt have lost the 
desiro for sucli a state 

rhemiBtry’s Tremendous Tomorrow 

In The Literary Digcit we read 

Some chemical marvols that he thinks may 
be evolved in years to como are named and des 
cribed by Irenee du Pont, president of L I dn 
Pont do Nemours tfc Co , in an mterviow printed 
in the Sunday Magazine of the St Louis Ololc 
Demon at “The man who put into words some 
of the things he believes chemistry will do, 
begun Mr du Pont, “would seem a fit subject 
for an insane asylum " Nevertheless, braving 
this fate, he then proceeded to enumerate some 
of the possibilities of the future in the chemical 
field, among them synthetic food, artificial wool 
the conquest of disease, tbe entire or partial 
abolition of sleep, storage of solar heat, 1 catless 
light, cheap fuel, and greatly prolonged mental 
and physical vigor m the course of human life 

Radio Keeps Correct Time. 

We read n the same journal, 

A Rapio Covtrolled Watch 

Radio automatically corrects, twico daily, a 
watch devised by Lieutenant John W Iseman, 
of the naval air service, and described in an 
article which we quote below from The Radio 
1 Vorld ( New York ) Tins timo piece, we aro 
told, without attention on the part of the wearer 
adjusts itself on the radio time signal waves 
broadcast from, the U S Naval Observatory, 
■Washington D C The watch itself is current 
model of American manufacture, and with the 
exception of an additional projection for "plug 
gmg in ” the set is similar in appearance to any 
ordinary timepiece A pair of fine wires con* 
cealed in the watch chain, carry the radio im 
pulses from tho receiving set to the watch 
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H. G, Wells on the British Empire 
Some “idealisers ’ with a purpose— honest 
or dishonest purpose, we need not enqmre, 
call the British Empire a Commonwealth Mr 
H G ‘Wells does not think so Says he — 

“A British Empire, which, according to many 
of its liberal apologists, is already a league of 
nations linked together in a mutually advanta 
goons peace, — to that too men bare looked fox 
some movement of adaptation to this greater 
synthesis [the conception of a world state] which 
is the world s pre-eminent need Bnt so far the 
British Empire bas failed to respond to such 
expectations The war has left it strained and 
braised and with its affairs very much in the 
gnp of the military class, the most illiterate and 
dangerous class in the community They have 
done perhaps irreparable mischief to the peace 
of the empire in Ireland, India, Egypt and they 
have made the claim of the British system to be 
an exemplary unification of dissimilar peoples 
seem now to many people incurably absurd 
The Prince of Wales has been tonrtng the world 
wide dominions of which some day be is to be 
the crowned head Here, surely, was the chance 
of saying something that would be heard from 
end to end of the earth, something kingly and 
great minded Here was the occasion for a fine 
restatement of the obligations and duties of 
empire But from first to last the prince has 
said nothing to quicken the imaginations of the 
multitude of his future subjects to the gigantic 
possibilities of these times, nothing to reassure 
the foreign observer that the British Empire 
embodies any thing more than the colossal 
national egotism and impenetrable self satisfaction 
th "ine ’firtirfo peojlies '“Bern we are .vaih’iue 
old order in those demonstrations ‘ and here we 
mean to stick Just as we have been, so we 
remain. British — we are Bourbons These 

smiling tours of the Pnnea of It ales in these 
years of shortage stress and insecurity constitute 
a propaganda of inanity unparalleled in the 
world s history ’ Pp 23 30 The Salvaging of 
CiriJirafion, by H G Wells, Cassel & Co, 1921 

Obstinate Conservatism and 
Revolutions 

* It is not creative minds that produce revoln 
tions, but the obstinate conservatism of estab 
291—14 


lished authority It is a blank refusal to accept 
the idea of an orderly evolution towards new 
things that gives a revolutionary quality to 
every constrnctive proposal ” P 27, ibi l 

Mr Wells’ sympathy for India is well- 
known, and all his books show that he has 
a grasp of the fundamentally yicious princi- 
ples on which bureaucratic rnle in India is 
based In boycotting a propaganda of 
unparalleled inanity, Mahatma Gandhi can- 
not be said to have done anything inherently 
wrong Mr Wells is one of the leading in- 
tellectual of the Labour party now in power 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald is another snch 
intellectual leader of the party, and also the 
Prime Minister Colonel Wedgewood is 
equally sympathetic with Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald, whose books on India are well known 
and whom it was once proposed to elect as the 
President of the Indian National Congress 
Let as see how India fares under them hor 
ourselves we are not at all sanguine , for al 
ready we hear a good deal about continuity 
of policy 


India “Tho Land of Snobs’ ’ 
Colonel Crawford, General Secretary to 
the European Association supplies us with 
the information that India has been described 
as the land of snobs ’ And be philosophises, 
‘We are all snobs ’ We have no objection to 
the generalisation in which Colonel Crawford 
identifies himself with the rank and file of 
his, wn. inJireqaaift?- ,hjih,-pwn Tndna, tfny 13 
poor India dragged in to harbour exotic 
snobbery and rewarded with a name that is 
undoubtedly the property of the Kuler of the 
Waves who has not been able to wash off 
her snobbery inspite of the abundance of the 
waves that are ruled by her India is the 
laud of many miseries , bat, though ruled bv 
snobs, it has so fa mam], e , rap( .| fa, - 

but we hope it 19 not tbeW of sSf 3 * D ° bS ’ 
A C 
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The New Volunteers 

Colonel Crawford took his seat id the Grand 
Hotel Buffet after he had delivered his ad- 
dress to lus European brethren and sermonised 
the Burra and Ckota sahtbs to forget their 
snobbery and embrace one another in the 
politic fervour of political affection The 
European Association was there to help Burra 
and Chota sahtbs to forget the gap that 
separates Sloan Square from Bethnal Green 
and to cotre together in order toieahse 
British idealism in India After Colonel 
Crawford rose Mr J A Jones, who deli- 
vered a speech in no way less interesting 
than the one of his military precmsor Let 
us imbibe a little Welsh wisdom as snmma- 
nsed by the Statesman 

“He noticed the people found it very difficult 
to realise even the plainest facts There were 
people who were quite unconcerned when they 
knew that the Swarajist had gamed such a tro 
mendous victory, not only in Bengal, but through 
out the country — a victory so impressive in 
Bengal that they all knew His Excellency the 
Governor thought it his duty to offer to the lea 
dec of that party the duty of forming a Ministry 
which was to co operate with his Executive 
Council And that offer, it was curious and 
instructive to note, was refused, because the 
leader wished to have his hands free for destruc 
tion He did not know exactly what the party 
of destruction proposed to do, hut he did know — 
they all knew— that a child and a lunatic could 
destroy what had taken ages to construct and it 
was their duty, as being people who were vtlall j, 
materially and normally interested in the preser 
vation of good government m the province to be 
prepared to do uhateier was required to be done 
when it had to be done An association of this 
kind was invaluable, not only because of the 
present, hat because of the not distant future 
Could anybody there prophecy With any con fid 
ence what was going to happen in the next 
three years m Bengal i ' Can be be sure that 
the Swarajists, who began by boycotting the 
Councils and have now changed their minds 
and entered them to destroy them, may not, 
having boycotted the Ministry, enter them for 
the same purpose ’ 

This they knew with almost mathematical 
certainty that at the end of seven years, if not 
sooner, the last British element would disappear 
from the Government of Bengal and probably 
of all the provinces and they would be left 
with six or seven Indian ministers dealing with 
their affairs — and not all of them, he ventured 
to say, Moderates, while the relic of the Indian 
Civil Service would bo fast dying out both in 


influence and in numbers Ho asked in all 
seriousness wbero they would be if they were 
not completely organised to meet the situation 
He was not talking of an organisation of defiance 
bo was not rising oven to the idealist heights 
of Colonel Crawford who imagined that they 
could, in some mysterious way, exercise or main 
tain British influence in tins country Ho put 
it on a much lower ground and, at the game 
time, a very innocuous one, that they should 
protect their own interests and their own rights 
m the spirit of the motto of the old volunteers 
“Defence not Defiance ” 

"We quite agree with Mr Jones Some 
people do find it difficult to discern the 
plainest things Take, for instance, the 
person who thought that India was the land 
and not a mere possession and place of sojourn 
of Snobs Take, for instance, Mr Jones 
himself who cannot see what the leader of 
the Swarajya party proposed to do 

Then Mr Jones tells us that they all 
know that a child or a lunatio oan destroy 
what has taken ages to build up Evidently 
he, along with the rest of his community, 
find it very difficult to realise, that adults 
and sages also may want to destroy long- 
standing evils too We do not mean to support 
the leader of the Swarajya party, but we are 
merely enlarging upon Mr Jones’ statement 
The European Association is probably suffer- 
ing from the mistaken idea that whatever has 
taken a longtime togrowup or buildup IS good 
But a disease with a long incubation period is 
not for that reason highly desirable, nor a 
slow moving gangrene Both good and evil 
may require ages to construct, and it would 
have been better if Mr Jones had employed 
more thought and less emotion in the cons- 
truction of his epigrams 

We gather from Mr Jones' speech that 
European interests in India are threefold — 
Vital, Material and Moral, and that they are 
prepared to do uhateier is required to he 
done in order to preserve these interests 
The interests must be exceptionally solid, 
tilal and moral, to enable them to make such 
open assertions regarding their willingness 
to go any length for the preservation of the 
same 

Then he refers to the starting of an organ- 
isation not of defiance hut of defence 
Poor destitute defenceless Furopeans of 
India 1 Ihey are, no doubt, badly in need 
of being protected from the predatory gangs 
of Indians who want to injure them in their 
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peaceful and harmless occupations We hope 
the peoples of the world would sympathise 
with Jones and Company in their desolation 
They cannot rise to the idealistic heights 
reached by an Indian Army Colonel, and we 
do not blame them , they cannot find mys 
tenons weapons with which to maintain 
British influence in India a la Crawford 
Hence their adoption of methods which rest 
on ‘a much lower ground’ than do those of 
the Array man t We only hope that they 
have not descended to a level unhealthily low 
to work on for any length of time. 

A.C 


Disallowed Char Manair Questions 

The following questions, sought to be 
ashed by Btbu knmud Sankar Roy m the 
Bengal Legislative Council, regarding the 
Char Manair affair, have been disallowed by 
the President of the Council — 

•'lias the attention of the Hon ble Member in 
charge of the police department been drawn to 
the report published by the Committee appoint 
eil by the Provincial Congress to enquire into 
the alleged outrages committed by the police m 
the village of Charmanair in the district of 
Fandpur V 

* Is the Hon ble member aware that over 70 
witnessos 1 ave made statements before the said 
committee proving murder, rape, assault ant 
loot ? 

* Are the Government proposing taking any 
steps on the basis of tho said report against any 
of its olhcers 9 If not, why not - 1 

1 Will the Hon ble Member in charge of the 
police department be pleased to state as to who 
is paying the cost of the prosecution against 
baba Tratap Chandra Guha Roy for defamation 
in the district of Fanlpnr F 

Oahu i’ratap Chandra Guha Roy is one of 
those who spread the report of the alleged 
outrages and led nn agitation to obtain 
justice 

AN e have read the report of the non-official 
Committee of F nqmry appointed by the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to enquire 
into the alleged police oppressions at Char 
Manair The impression made on onr mind 
by the report is that whoever will read it in 
an unbiassed mood of mind will think that 
the nil eg it ions of murder of one man, of rape 
committed on m\ny women, of outraging the 
modesty of some other women of assaults, 
and of destruction and loot of property are 


true m the cases investigated by the Coni' 
rnittee and recorded in their report Such 
being the case. Government ought to have 
faced the situation and given what reply it 
could to the questions As the questions have 
been disallowed, the public will, as usual in 
such circumstances, conclude that the alle- 
gations were true in the mam, and that 
the cause of humanity and justice has been 
sacrified at the altar ( 1 ) of police and execu- 
tive prestige 

We wish to write calmly What grieves us 
most is that whenever there is any report of 
any oppression, outrage, plunder, noting, 
etc , by non official hooligans or by hooligans 
invested with some sort of authority, women 
are generally fonnd to suffer And it rs moat 
surprising to us Hindus, how any mother’s son 
possessing the power to remedy such wrongs, 
as far as it is humanly possible, can rest 
satisfied until the utmost efforts have been 
made to vindicate the canse of justice and 
humanity We write this though we know 
that officials everywhere, being anxious above 
all to keep up official prestige, are generally 
moved more by the thonght of how much 
trouble agitators against a wrong can or can* 
not give than by foolish considerations of 
what they constder abstract justice and hu- 
manity And we also admit that the men 
in power need not apprehend any concrete 
trouble from those who were injured beyond 
remedy in Char Manair or from those who 
have taken np their cau«e But we are not 
quite sure that God does not exist or that 
lie cannot and does not avenge the wrongs 
of those who aTe weak and suffer in silence 

In the harrowing and sometimes disgust- 
ing details of the alleged outrages there is 
nothing to relieve the gloom If a single 
man in the village had tried to protect a 
single woman from outrage and had died or 
been disabled in the attempt, our shame 
would not have been so great Bat most 
of the men folk, both Hindu and Mnsalman, 
had fled in terror from the village, leaving the 
women behind, and, therefore, it is alleged, 
many women could be so easily dishonoured 
In one case, the men were at home A\e 
read in the report that — 

* This man wl oso real name is Akrur Mandal 
was the collecting Pancbayet of the village 
As a member of tl e Pancbayet ho thonght 
1 im«elf and his family immano from Police 
assault Si they d d not flee from t! e 
country The Pol ce readily fonnd them at 
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liorac The evidence of Aahtami (witness No 
31) Ins daughter, and of Panchanan Mandat 
Ins son is that on the 18th May — the Id day — 
about 10 constables visited tho house They 
at oneo caught hold of tho Panchayet, his 
two sons Panchanan and Tirthabtisi, Ins 
nephews Krishna Kumar and Durjodhan and 
a cirpontor named Brajabasi Barui who was 
in tl o house and securely tied their hands and 
prevented them from going into tho inner 
apartments They were kopt in this mannor in 
tho outer courtyard when 4 constables entered 
the inner apartments ” 

But whether the men were present m 
any house or not, the women had to suffer 
all the same Why did they not take 
the women with them when ileetng from 
the village ? It is pretended that the 
men protect their women folk from harm 
by keeping them secluded within the four 
walls of the house But, as we have said 
above, whenever there is any disorder the 
women generally suffer, and their male rela- 
tives ate unable to protect them Therefore, 
it is £ime that men realised that they must 
he the defenders of their female relatives in 
reality as well as in name No man has any 
right to marry and have a family who is not 
ready at any moment to fight to the death 
in defence of mother, wife, Bister, daughter, 
etc , and of all women in general , and, 
therefore, there must be training in self- 
defence and defence oE the weak Women 
who remain immured in their houses feel 
bewildered in the presence of imminent 
danger They cannot acquire presence of 
mind and the power of sell defence There- 
fore, they Bbould be accustomed to free 
movement outside their houses gradually 
under proper Bafegaurds, and also given 
proper physical training and training in the 
art of self defence, so that they may he 
strong enough to repel, disable or, t£ need 
be, kill their assailants in Belf defence, or die 
uv the attempt 

In the report of the alleged outrages at 
Char Marian?, the man said to have been 
murdered was a Mahomedan, and m the 
eleven cases of rape investigated by the 
committee, eight were Musalman women 
Their ravishers as far as we can Bee from the 
report, were in some cases at least, alleged 
to be Mahomtdans e read in the report — 
Positive evidaucs has been placed before 

us Com mi tee of eleven cases of rape — ’tho 
victims being both Hindus and Moslems 


But there are very strong reasons to believe 
that many moro cases which have been 
described by tho victims and their relatives 
as only cases of mdocont assault or outraging 
modesty are really cases of rape which tho 
unfortunato victims thereof are unwilling to 
givo publicity to owing to tho social 
environment in which they livo In this 
matter of partial concealment the Hindus — 
both males and females — seem to bo the greater 
offenders nlthough such instances have been 
found even nmong tho Mosloms The social 
polity of tl o Hindus is primarily responsible 
for this stats of feeling amongst them It 
bIiows a degradation and depravity due to 
centuries of subjection and loss of freedom 
A Hindu whoso wifo or any other near female 
relative has been forcibly outraged will not, 
especially when tho offender is an alien in 
religion, himself loll the tale to another or 
allow tho outraged female to speak about it 
for fear of being outcasted and of his whole 
f»mily being for ever degraded m tho social 
scale In spito of all these difficulties tho 
Committee has been ablo to collect ft mass of 
lucid ovidenco, in all its rustic nakedness, 
solely through the untiring energy and tact 
of Sra Heraaprabha Jfajurodar It is 
impossible to imagino that any roan could 
hove elicited all this information from tlieso 
rural women, unaccustomed to any sophistry 
or pun in language So when a woman lias 
herself narrated tho details of bor own 
dishonour, there is little to doubt ns regards 
its veracity, and corroboration 13 not mdispensa 
bio In such cases concealment rather than 
exaggeration is tlio rule Moreovor, it lias to 
be remembered that some women of the 
villago who bad been outraged are still away 
from the village and have not yet returned, 
and it was found very difficult to procure tho 
evidence of those women There is another 
very groat difficulty, ti-, tho paucity of evidence 
in cases of rape and indecent assault. All the 
houses had been deserted by the male members 
and many women had kopt themselves concealed 
in jute fields or other places of hidrog The 
outraged women were either alone in their 
houses or had only ono or two other members, 
more or less or equally outraged ” 

We have not the heart to blame anybody 
in this connection We are ashamed that 
we are a people whose women are sometimes 
outraged by Ihetr own fellow countrymen 
without their male relatives being able to 
protect them from dishonour worse than 
death 
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The Spinning Wheel as an Industrial 
and a Political Tool 

The Catholic Herald af In ha writes — 

' The Catholic Herald ventured the opinion two 
years ago that Mr Gandhi 8 spinning wheel 
would turn out a success it it were used to spin 
cloth and not to knock Englishmen on the head, 

» e , if it were nsed as an industrial and not as a 
political tool It would appear from the 
lamentations of Sir P C Ray, President of tho 
Khadi Conference, that the suggestion has been 
neglected He deplored “the paralysis of well 
ni-h all our constructive work, the endless 
wrangling about tho pros and con9 of Council 
entry that has been our favourite occupation for 
the last year and a half — and charka and Jehad far 
relented to the scrap heap lVhat a fall from 
1921 ' ’ 

* The truth is, aa The Statesman points out, 
that the political element has killed the charla 
Fortunately, our Catholic Mission schools have 
discovered its value, and are running it on purely 
social grounds, for spinning, that is ’ 

If Catholic Mission schools can ran the 
charla on purely industrial and social lines, 
Hindus nnd Mussulmans also ought to be 
able to do it The leaders of both these 
communities, ought to visit these schools and 
learn how the thing is done Or, are both 
these communities so polittes mad that they 
must needs mix up everything — education, 
horns industries, eto , with politics, and 
make a failure of what ought to be n success f 

India’s Uantimo Past 
W hen speaking of India’s maritime past, 
it is usual for Indian puhlic)3t9 to dwell on 
tho maritime enterprise oE oar people in 
ancient and medieval tirae9 But even in 
the Brttuh period of Indian history, we 
played no inconsiderable part in maritime 
traffic The Bombay Chronicle writes — 

' It would lie best la our purpose to enter into 
tho detailed history of the various measures of 
exclusion, discrimination and general intolerance 
which gradually reduced In ban shipping to a 
socotidary place and then killed it outright. The 
only element which has been saved from the 
general distraction of one of the most important 
factors of India s national prosperity, is tlat 
which was useful to the Fnglub, vis , a fearless 
and hardy class of men whose labour on the 
sea could be purchased cheap and who in normal 
times man in their thousands the sea-craft owned 
and directed by foreigners Those who wens 


carrying through this policy, which has succeeded 
in the infliction of an injury of immense magm 
tudo ou India, were doing no wrong from the 
standpoint of the interest of their own country 
and were advancing consciously and deliberately 
the national British policy as it was then under 
stood What was known as “native craft’ 
survived the onslaught even as late as 18o4 55 
It appears from official figures that the total 
number of sbip3 which entered the ports of Bom 
1-ay, Calcutta and Madras in that year was 


Bombay No of vessels Tonnage 

Square Rigged 285 181,159 

Native Craft 4S99 185, 700 

Calcatta 

Square Rigged 1225 4S1.SSI 

Native Craft 417 445,000 

Madras 

8quare Rigged 1749 339 213 

Native Craft 3677 171,421 


* These figures do not take anv account of the 
const lerable traffic which existed between minor 
ports which had Dot still lost their importance 
In Bombay Presidency alone the following ports 
of importance in alphabetical order are mentioned 
— Alibaugh, Bassem Broaeb Bulsar, Canngah, 
Dholarah Gogo,Ghurbunds, Jumbosur, Kurrachee, 
Mahonu Oolpar Omergun Panwell, Rnjpooree, 
Rutnaghur, Soovendrng Surat, Tarrapore Trom 
bay, L njunwell \ ingorla, Vuiadroog Waghra, 
ana Warree In thi9 way oven as late as the 
middle of last century Indian-owned nnd Indian- 
manned ships carried almost the entire trade by 
inland water routes and about forty five per cent 
of the total sea trade How 19 it that while for- 
eign shipping steadily expanded since that time, 
the share of Indian shipping went down ? About 
the total number of Tonnage of Indian crafts 
plying in the Indian watert at the present 
day othcial information does not exist , but the 
only estimate which is available and which 
might for the sake of argument be accept 
ed is that ships registered in India “includ 
mg thoso that are nnder foreign manage 
ment care; ten per cent of the coasting, trade 
and two per cent, of the ocean trade Judged 
from any standpoint, these figures tell the story 
of a ghastly deterioration, into the causes of which 
au inquiry ought to have been held long ago." 

Tor Helping Fiji Indians 
The S errant of India, organ of the 
Servants of India Society, writes — 

‘ It n with distinctly mixed feelings that we 
hear of tho Rev A- W MacMillan going to Fiji 
m March to open up a Y MCA there amongst 
our fellow countrymen Mr MacMillan is of 
the Lon Ion Mission, Benares, and has spent 
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23 years in India — practically alio! it in villages 
Moreover, Hindi is bis principal language and 
he therefore seems as if cut oat for work amongst 
Indians m .Fiji, who mostly hail from tbs Hindi 
speaking tracts Dr S K Datta apparently 
daring his recent tonr to Australia, etc .arranged 
for the New Zealand Y lit C A s to jam with 
Indian branches in embarking on tins new vonture, 
the pressing need of which is only too obvious 
to every Indian And that is wl y the pleasure 
and admiration we feel, on hearing of Mr Mao 
Millan a noble resolve to devote lnmself to tl o 
dire case of the Indian colonists of Fiji is very 
much mired wtth a feeling of shame that oneo 
more it has been left to a Bnton and to tho 
Y U C A to do work which naturally should 
be done'— and long ago should have been done 
— *' by owe of ourselves and by & purely Indian 
institution The horrors of Fiji have formed 
excellent material for no end of Indian oratory 
— hnt has there been one attempt to do for our 
brethren what Mr MacMillan now proposes to 
do it to provide means for alleviating their lot 
on the spot and for lifting them out of cooliedom 
into citizenship ? One party of ours waits for 
Swaraj another for the benevolence of govern 
ment to effect a cure but we make bold to say 
that neither party has yet furnishe \ one single 
social worker who would leave India and settle 
amongst Indiana overseas— not to make money 
but to serve And here we would add that this 
shameful fact ia not due bo much to the absence 
of any devoted workers— we ourselves know a 
number ready to go to day — as to tbe absenco of 
any funds for financing such a work Is it not 
time that this blot which binders our position 
in the World outside more than anything else, 
was removed ? 

We share the feelings of the Servant of 
India We would add that, like Mr Mao 
rmllan, the previous altruistic workers in 
Fiji were Christiana This fact should rouse 
the friendly emulation of the followers of the 
other religions m India to go and do like 
wise 


A Christian View of tho Bengal 
Pact 

tn e Catholic Herald of India observes 
connection with the Bengal Swarajist pact 

^be Hindn Moslem Pact which extends tt e 
■parmn conflict to local bodies and assigns to the 
Tna w »ty, be it Mahoroedan or Hindu GO per cent 
bears the seed of disunion All one 
il will be a 1 ot plate to live 
years 


This is a non party view and, as such, 
ought to receive attention 

The Now Magio 

It is a strange world' Here one finds 
readymade minds which swallow any amount 
of platitude and romantic nonsense provided 
the right springs are pressed to get the nec- 
essary response from the million performing 
dolls who ‘think, feel and will’ according to 
certain set principles which are taught to 

them in educational institutions, and provided 

every charming morsel of sophistry or empty 
talk is served with the right proportion of 
macaronic sauce There are men in this 
world who aTe wise enough to see through 
the mock rationalism of a victimised huroa 
mty, which sees no meaning in tbe quibble 
of preceptors but, nevertheless, wags its top 
end signalling ‘Oh,yes\m order not to appear 
unintelligent or out of date The result is 
that ‘great men’ who have specialised tn the 
New Magic of talking eloquent nonsense 
sally forth in their armour of Brass and con 
quet the world with eternal platitudes 

Rhetoric has blinded man to Reality Lloyd 
Georges can one day proclaim m ecstasy the 
robbing of the Retchsbank of its ‘last penny , 
and the next day the admiring masses listen 
spellbound to an inspired message of for 
giveness proceeding from the some source One 
morning ‘labour leaders labour like Heracles 
to breakfast on hot bricks made in the com 
muoal kitchens, and the evening sees them 
swathed in shirts made by sweated labour and 
swaggering along aa if the red flag were tbe 
trade mark of a successfully promoted 
company Then there are others who make 
it a point every morning to condemn The 
Night Before to oblivion as bad account and 
begin each day with a blank ledger and a 
fresh pTospectns Sound men these, who 
have soaked m the knowledge of human 
frailties and forget not that most people hare 
overlooked the virtues of the Febnan system 
of memory training ) That is how we come 
to see so many ex convicts writing sermons 
for a living and ex army officers publishing 
treatises on etiquette and gentle manners 
We know of at least one able and retired 
publican whose eloquence shrivelled np 
vineyards and set the very fishes to repent 
their ‘wet’ existence And there was the 
theatrical manager who after having made 
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his pile m Revues devoted hi3 life to Pres- 
byterianism and the reformation of the inedi 
cal student Horatio bad seen bat a few 
things Had he lived in onr time, he would 
have surely said something tremendously full 
of meaning 

A C 


Sir Astrat osh’s Remarkable Address 
At the Lucknow University Convocation, 
held on January Gth, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
gave a brilliant address, in the course of 
which he mentioned, among other things, the 
quality and quantity of education He said, 
“What the nation requires is not merely more 
education but also better education and that 
what will ultimately count in the progress of 
tho race is not the quantity alone but the quality 
of our education aa well We have on tho 
other hand, an ever increasing importance 
attached to examinations rather than to training 
I am not here concerned With the school of 
critics who have made it a profession to attack 
the standards of the examinations conducted by 
our Universities [hot all universities please, 
but only or mainly one] I feel tempted to 
liken them to the astute trio in the famous story 
in the Hitopadesa, who by oft repeated assertions 
inspired the belief m the mind of the pious 
owner of a sacrificial goat that the animal 
belonged to the unclean canine species To 
me it seems inexplicable that not one of a hundred 
of such confident accusers ever suggests that 
the paramount need of the moment is a radical 
improvement in the system of education If 
indeed there bo men who entertain a morbid 
feeling of triumph when they find candidates 
rejected at examinations, they will earn the 
gratitude of all if they will help in tl a inaugura 
tion of a system of training which wilf befit every 
yonth of average industry and intelligence to 
stand the most exacting scrutiny of his mtellcc 
tua\ attainments. Hie waste o! the finest 
human material involved in the present system, 
is trulj appalling when we remember that 
society stands in the most urgent need of 
competent captains m ever increasing numbers 
in the eternal conflict between knowledge and 
ignorance between chanty and selfishness, 
between religion and infidelity, between virtne 
and vice, between liberty anl oppression. 

“The nation requires not only more edu- 
cation but also better education’! What a 
tremendous discovery 1 The journalists and 
others who had said it again and again m 
the past ought now penitently to acknowledge 


that they were guilty of ‘prospective plagia- 
rism* They ought to have remembered that 
the Great Panjandrum himself was pre- 
destined to month it, and so they should 
have refrained from poaching in his 
preserve 

And wonder of wonders, without giving 
the audience time to recover from its shook 
of surprise at its good fortune in being 
favoured with such a brand-new idea, Sir 
Asutosh announced another discovery m the 
same sentence, “that what will count m 
the progress of the race is not the quantity 
alone but the quality of our education cs 
well* It is greatly to be regretted that 
here again he was repeatedly anticipated by 
‘prospective plagiarists ’ And many of 
them had even the temerity to suggest that 
Sir Asutosh himself had, in working hia 
graduate manufacturing machine, forgotten 
or ignored or been blind to the obvious truth 
“that what will count in the progress of the 
race is not the quantity alone but the 
quality of our education as well '* 

It takes one’s breath [away to read that 
not one of a hundred of Sir Asntosh’s ac- 
cusers ever suggests ( present tense )tbat the 
paramount need of the moment is a radical 
improvement in the system of education 
Why, Sir, the fact is, some of them suggested 
{ past tense ) it in vain so often in the days 
that are no more that in sheer disgust no 
one suggests ( present tense ) it now But 
we forget one attribute of greatness is to 
ignore facts 

One is relieved to learn that Sir Ashutosh 
believes, inspite of the ‘repeated assertions’ 
of ‘astute’ people, that the helpless goat is a 
goat and not a dog It is rarely that 4 pious 
owners of ‘sacrificial goats r successfully 
resist the suggestions of canning people and 
it does credit to Sir Ashntosh’s strength of 
mind to have survived the ordeal The sacn- 
feial goat ought to feel gratefnl to Sir Ashutosh 
for the compliment paid to it Never mind, 
at whose altar it is saenfied. If FJnellen 
had been living to-day, he might have written 
a commentary on the great Lucknow speech, 
pointing ont with glee that goat, graduate 
and Goldighi all begin with G But let ns 
pass on Canning people have been born even 
after the time of the Hitopadesa \\ e know 
of some ‘astate boosters, as contradistia* 
guished from the aforesaid critics, who ■ 
dalge with great vigour in t 

* V 
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22 years in India — practically alio! it in villages 
Moreover, Hindi is bis principal language and 
ho therefore seems as if cut out for work amongst 
Indians in iiji, who mostly hail from the Hindi* 
speaking tracts Dr S K Datta apparently 
during his recent tour to Australia, etc , arranged 
for the New Zealand Y M C A ’s to ]om with 


Tins is a non p'utj view and, as each, 
ought to recen e attention 

Tho Now Magic 

It is a stratum world ! Bore one finds 

tor the new aeaiana i mu * swjoiuimu 13 “ D , 

Indian tranches in embarking on tlnsnow venture, readymade minds which swallow any amount 
the pressing need of which is only too obvious of platitude and romantic nonsense province 

to every Indian And that is why tho pleasure the right springs are pressed to get the nec- 

and admiration wc feel, on hearing of Mr Mac essary response from the million performing 
Millan a noble resolve to devote himself to the dolls who ‘think, feel and will’ according to 
dire case o£ the Indian colonists of hij», is very certain set principles which are taught to 
much mixed with a feeling of shame that onco thein , n educational institutions, nnd provided 
more !t has been left to a Briton and to tho charming morsel of sophistry or empty 

i L njtii ^ ,h«n srsyss ^ - •««* «■* *&«•»•* 

-byomotowlve, a„d by » p.rely lad,.,, ™c,T°nw ..ice There are men n th 
lost, tat, o» The horrors ot Fiji have formed w»W who are win enough to »ee through 
excellent material for no end of Indian oratory the mock rationalism of a. victimised huma- 


— -but has there been ono attempt to do for 
brethren what Mr MacMillan now proposes to 
do e* , to provide means for alleviating their lot 
on the spot nnd for lifting them out of cooliedom 


mty, which sees no meaning in the quibble 
of preceptors but, nevertheless, wags its top 
end, signalling ‘Oh, yes’, in order not to appear 
unintelligent or out of data The result 's 


into citizenship ? One party of onra waits for that ‘great men’ who have specialised m the 

Swaraj, another far the benevolence of govern New Magl0 0 [ talking eloquent nonsense 

m.nt to affect a can hot « mete bold to say , aUjr lolth th „ r 0 j Bras , „ 4 coo- 

s Singe ci uer the world with eternal nl 


amongst Indians overseas-not to make money _ Rhetotl ° haa bI ' nd ? d ® an Real,fc Y “ft® 
' • 1 * ' here we would add that this Georges can one day proclaim in ecstasy the 

t due bo much to the absence robbing of the Reichsbank of its ‘last penny , 
and the next day the admiring mosses listen 
ipellbound to an inspired message of for- 


huttoBerve And 
shameful fact is not 
of any devoted workers — we ourseh es know 
number ready to go to day — as to the absence of 
any funds for financing such a work Ie it not 
time that this blot, which binders our position 
in the World outside more than anything else, 
was removed ? 


giveness proceeding from the some source One 
morning ‘labour’ leaders labour like Heracles 
to breakfast on hot bricks made in the com- 
munal kitchens, and the evening sees them 
We share the feelings of the Serianl of swathed in shirts made by sweated-labour and 


India We would add that, like Mr Mac- 
millan, the previous altruistic workers in 
Rip were Christians This fact should rouse 
the friendly emulation of the followers oE the 
other religions m India to go and do like- 


swaggering along as if the red flag were the 
trade mark of a successfully promoted 
company Then there are others wbo make 
it a point every morning to condemn The 
Night Before to oblivion as bad account and 
begin each day with a blank ledger and a 
fresh prospectus Sound men these, who 
have soaked in the knowledge of human 
frailties and forget not that most people have 
overlooked the virtues of the Pelinan system 
of memory training ! That is how we come 
to see so many ex convicts writing sermons 
for a living and ex army officers publishing 
treatises on etiquette and gentle manners 

o . v)Ulire We know of at least one able and retired 

majority, bo it Mahomedan or Hindu, GO per cent publican whose eloquence shrivelled up 
of the seats bears the seed of disunion All ono vineyards and set the very fishes to repent 
can say ia that Bengal will he a 1 °fc placa to live their ‘wet’ existence And there was the 
* or tlje nex *‘ three years * theatrical manager who after having made 


A Christian View of the Bengal 
Pact 

3?ie Catholic Herald of India observes in 
connection with the Bengal Swarajist pact 

“The Hindu Moslem Pact which extends the 
sectarian conflict to local bodies and assn 
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trying to prove that a helpless sacrificial 
goat is really a big buffalo, a great economic 
asset As a result, the helpless creature 
is left in a wilderness of hostile emiron- 
inent to shift for itselE and is hardly able to 
survive the experience 

We are consoled to find that ‘the waste of 
the finest human material' has appalled Sir 

The “e l0Sh r Ti h “ l ls , he B °' n S to do about it f 
Ihe eyes of nil mankind are turned to him 
m eager expectancy ^ q 


A Definition and a Mossago 

„ S , lr Ashutosh has also given , ls „ n 

■aldthit doanltl °" oE education and has 
said that no jioirsr can depress us , maybe, 
not even a rotten system of education 7 
‘The function of education is what 

rf” 8 ' 7 'f 6ma ncination Education 
' V phraseology of archaic law, manumits and 
edifies first it frees 11 e slave, next rt build. tl,« 

Sdl fcJth.Ta d“T‘ 7 .“” d to develop 

hand and sight for the soul, to open 

So 

h^XSl" i ° C4t<,t - ‘“ d “■ 1 co “" J "‘ ,b " 

‘ Iho past sod preseot call on yoo to advance 
Let what yoo Lave joined, however ioadeou”o 
be an impulse to something higher and greater’ 
Your nature is too great to he crushed ylu were 
not created what yon are merelv In tmf j 
sleep like the inferior animals If you will you 
““™ the laud no 7 hurf.iup 7 ” 

fnknnwS t!0n Can da P res3 keep, ou down 
ln,r^3 ge ’ P ? Wer ’ v,rtue > i^flaence, but by 
your own consent 

Of SGdd,v e h'; ra0! . lhe a‘ aea tbal 

LnndW U ^ f 7 fiTSt maket> th * 
secondly, may accidentally free the 

and lastly 7 ay lea™ otUlo ‘hudd'To’ 
man Anyhow, wo start with the slave 
whoever mate, l„ m But can W8 not 'o 
bring up man that ho would not have to L ° 
through a chrysalis stage of slavery » P tyf 
believe as little in original slave™ „ We 
S"f! ■” We believe that man 7 oan be 

first ! 7 , lU '“ "P 08 » man and no? 

firstly as a slave and fi„ ally aa “ 

Manumission sounds nice and savour? of 
the aristocracy of intellect, but ?" ° 

if'Xuo' er d to r ,d 

■» « ^ jsS'Vmsr jz: 


l«, h r """“thing, ,f not 

much Hut tlicro nro critics who aro of 

whmhbo ‘ b ? ' )SlCm ot educ "tlon for 
s 'al jl T?,’ 7 Ins not shown 

a net profit at nil Thoso who havo gamed 

n)"5" lnod m 'P't» of, not bocanso of, it 
It ha, boon a posit, vo loss ,n so far ai it 
tooh away from the Btudent his health 
hl'l ■l'" 1 m ° r “ I “ ,,d ™t«ml reality’ 
ha lr nS “ 0,111 1,18 "ffl't to know 

the truth Hon ever, we hone that thn 
unomp eyed graduates of Bengal will gather 
■asp, rat, on of a sort from tins Call 

A C 

Tho Con sross Prosidontial Address 

mce t w!tli1f l '' C " lt {° r ,“ J our "“Iwt to keep 
rev,!? ,??, m °' Ch °. f e ™‘ 8 >" " moalhly 
tlieTnd, 'V 1 '” «*» of the last sessions of 

C0?fi,fZ. N ?l “.“a? 01 ! 8 ' 0 ” “ nd tllB 
onr not ’ 1 difficulty was enhanced by 

the Co„r ‘° B ‘a 8 “ 8 " al "a™non copy of 
the Congress presidential address and thn 

! iS»ss 

mas reh r V„ n „r,o P “:° 0 “ ? ™i 8 ' ““ 
lion, have become matt?™ J “ ° th, f func ' 

■" the Journal'™? “f NeT'iT?' 31 ” 7 
■ hall draw the attent „r NoTBt lheless, "a 
few oassaire. ,1 tr T of 0l,r venders to a 
presid P entafnddre,s M “” '*"‘ 0 M “ homBa All's 


Moslem Backwardness ,a Education 

why Mu,l°m O aTs n ?re P ” S a°0kward“m J ' u‘ pI ““ 

type of education" d in the new 

the “•«*•«: India, but 

had increased tl e aver B ,o„ ) 8n ^ VI T vetl This 
for the now type of education ^ **ad always felt 
tion of Mussulmans ken* „„n n , ^ ^olo genera 
contact with the culture of S ftl °° f fr ? m aJ1 
India which m their heart ^ .r uIers of 

despised They were in ™ 1 , the 7 st >U 

fcge of the education nrevM^ 0 , 05 £ take “dvan 
® 8 of Calcutta Bombay™ ndMJ 7the # Un,versitl 
the very year m whiclffh* »r ^ draB ’ found ed m 
regions winch formed l «L M ^ n 7 c ° nvul sod the 
Muslim India It was ft t nn*n P °T ltlCal centre of 
this attitude of Muslalm.™^ ^ 1 co nsequenco of 
1101 
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generation of Indians, who owed their education 
to the English, inaugurated a political move 
ment on Western lines, Indian Mussulmans 
should he unfit by lack of such education to 
participate in that movement 

Bat these facts do not fully explain the 
extent of Moslem illiteracy in the conntry 
The Maulana Sabeb has explained why his 
co-ieligiomsta did not read English, bnt he 
bas not explained why they did not and do 
not read their vernacular and Persian and 
Arabic literatures to the extent that Hindus 
read their vernacular and classical literatures 
as well as English 

Communal Electorates 
Mr Mahomed All thinks that separate 
electorates hasten Indian unity There is no 
need to engage in logomachy on this point 
The soundness of the idea can be tested by 
what bas been happening and will happen in 
future The Maulana, however, is “far from 
oblivious of the fact that when intercommn 
nal jealousies are acute, the men that are 
mote likely to be returned even from comma 
nal electorates are just those who are noted 
for their ill will towards the rival commn 
nity ” 

Unity and Swaraj 

As part of a programme to secure Hiudu 
Moslem unity, the President suggests the for 
ination of local committees and district cou 
filiation boards, greater and continuous vigilance 
on the part of Congress organizations and the 
Press and a readiness to be generous in regard 
to communal claims Iot representation in the 
Services and Local Bodies and m the Legis 
latures Manlana Mahomed All concludes that 
Swaraj is imperative for Moslems no less than 
for Ilindns and that, if the people organised 
themselves and steadily prosecuted the Constrot 
ive Programme, prepared, if necessary, to face 
even death, Swaraj is as good as achieved 

The Recent Elections 
Ho did not take a party view of the re- 
cent elections, “and the franchise is far too 
restricted to read in them the judgment of 
the nation But if one thing is more certain 
than another, it is this, that India refuses to 
cooperate any longer with its foreign rulers * 

SOJ — 15 


Neighbours for Ever 
The following observations, though not 
new, are worth bearing in mind 

"One thing 13 certain and it is this, that 
neither can the Hindus exterminate the 
Musalmans to day, nor can the Musalmaus get 
nd of the Hindus If the Hindus entertain Any 
such designs they mnst know that they lost their 
opportunity when Mohamed bin Qasim lauded 
on the soil of Sindh twelve hundred years ago 
Then the Musalmans were few and to day they 
number more than seventy millions And if the 
Musalmans entertain similar notions, they too 
have lost their opportunity They should have 
wiped out the whole breed of Hindus when they 
ruled from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and 
from Karachi to Chittagong If they 
cannot get rid of one another, the only thing to 
do is to settle down to co-operate with one 
another, and while the Musalmans must remove 
all doubts from the Hindu mind about their 
desire for Swaraj for its owu sake and their 
readiness to resist all foreign aggression, the 
Hindus must similarly remove from the Muslim 
mind all apprehensions that the Hindu majority 
19 synonymous with Muslim servitude As for 
myself I am willing to exchange my present 
servitude for another in which my Hindu fellow 
countryman would be the slave driver instead of 
the foreign master of my destiny, for by this 
exchange I would at least prevent the enslavement 
of 250 millions of my co religionists whoseslavery 
■s only another name for the continued existence 
of European Imperialism When at Lucknow in 
1916 some Hindus complained to my late chief 
Bal GaDgadbar Tilalc Maharaj that they were 
giving too much to the Musalmans, he answered 
back like a true and farseemg statesman “You 
can never give the Musalmans too much To 
day when I hear complaints that we are 
showing great weakness m harping on Htndu 
Muslim unity when the Hindns show no desire to 
nnite, I say .“You can never show too great weak 
ness in yonr dealings with Hindns Remember, 
it is only the weak who fear to appear too weak 
to others With this ebservatmn I take my last 
leave ot this question without a proper and a 
lasting settlement of which we can effect no 
thing * 

Evidently those who complained to the 
speaker that “Hindus show no desire to 
nnite, 1 ’ were Musalmans On the other hand 
Hindns are heard to complain that Mnsal- 
mans show no desire to unite except for com- 
munal purposes It is a mournful sitaaljon 
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Non violonoo 

Mr Mohamed All’s position with regard 
to non-violence la aa follows 

*1 am not a Christian, behoving in the 
sinfulness of all resistance to evil, and m their 
practice, oven if not in tlieir theory, the vast 
bulk of Christians anl all Christian States are 
in full agreement with me The last War 
presented an excellent opportunity to these States 
and to Christians at large to demonstrate their 
belief in tbe doctrine of non resistance, but no 
know tint none of the States follow ed it , and 
the few Christians whose practice was not 
divorced from their professions were the ' con 
Bcientious objectors, contemptuously cnlled 
“conchies , who were subjected to ridicule and 
contumely and were punished like felons But 
that was not all Every national Church 
blessed the national flag and sent the national 
warriors as on a Crusade As a Mnsalman and 
a follower of the last of the Prophets ( on whom 
be Allah s blessings and peaco ' ) I believo that 
war is a great evil but I also believe that 
there are worse things than war When war 
is forced on a Muslim, and the party that does 
so has no other argument but this, then, as 
a Musalmau and tbe follower of the last of tho 
prophets, I may not shrink, but must give 
the enemy battle on his own ground and beat 
him with his own weapons If he respects no 
other argument than force and would use it 
I 1 vrou ^ defend my faith against lus 
onslaught and would use against him all the 
force I could command,— force without Btmt and 
n cassation But when, m the language 
of tho Quran, War hath dropped her weapons, 
my sword must also he sheathed Warfare 
according to the Quran is an evil but persecu’ 
tion is a worse evil and may bo put down with 
the weapons of war When persecution ceases 
and every man is free to act with the solo 
motive of securing divine goodwill, warfare 
must cease These are the limits of violence 
in Islam as I understand it, and I cannot go 
beyond these limits without infringmg the Law 
^ But I 1,a ve agreed to work with 

Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as 
I .tall not 

" “I, totI » ... of force even for purpose, of 
Belf defence And 1 have willingly entered into 
this compact, boe.nse I thinh we ran cehieve 
victory without violence that the use of 
violence for » ration o[ lnnJreJ 

twenty null, on. of people .bould be n nutter 
ot reproach to it and finally, thut v.ctrav 

ol'ul'l™.. l" 1 ' V '.°'.' i i° Ce »not the victory 

of nil sections of the nation, hut mainly of the 

in >l fnd.a HS from "t!" 0 '' T , e,m rply divided 
in India from the rest of the nation than 


perhaps nay where else in tho world Our Swaraj 
must ho the Haj of nil, and, in order to bo 
that, it must liavo beou non through tho willing 
sacrifice of nil If this is not so, wo shall have 
to depend for its maintenance as well on tho 
prowess of the fighting classes, and this we 
ranst not do Swaraj must bo non by tho 
minimum sacrifice of tho maximum number, 
and not by tho maximum sacnfico of the 
mmtraum number Sinco I liavo fnll faith in tho 
possibilities of tho programme of constructive 
nork of Non violent Non Co operation, I have no 
need to hanker after violence Even if this 
programme fails to givo ns victory, 1 know 
that suffering willingly and cheorfully under 
gone will provo to have been the best prepar 
ation even for tbe effective use oflorcc But 
God willing, tlio constructive programme will 
not fail ns if we work with a will and accustom 
the nation to undergo tho small sacrifices that 
it entails * 


What Swaraj Domands 

The speaker noxt proceeded to point out 
what Swaraj demands from the nation 

“Here I may ask those of mj fellow country 
men who shrink oven from theso small sacrifices 

whether they have considered what it is that a 

Boldier who goes to battlo is prepared to sacrifice 
Our own compatriots went to war for a canso not 
their on n to tho number of a million and a liatf 
Can we who pride ourselves on the strength of 
our national feeling shrink even from tho small 
sacrifices that Non violent Non Co operation 
demands But in reality our present programme 
is but the beginning of nnttonal work, and Swa 
*aj whon it is attained would require even greater 
sacrifices than those of a soldier To die for a 
cause is after all not so very difficult Men at 
nil times and in all countries liavo done it, and 
they have often done it for very poor causes To 
die for a cause is not very diflieult The harder 
thing is to live for a cause, and if need be, suffer 
(Z T fc h e cans ,° tLat mnst hvo and suffer 
domofCM * h ° real,sat,on ,n In dia of the King 


The Indian States 

His observations on the action of the 
Pxnmb Government m declaring the Sfuro 
naan, Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee and 

D ?1 to be unlaw f<d assemblies, 
b .y B0Tne general observations, 
whiehavere truly statesmanlike 

tii 0 '* I f °*^ a to , bQ approached very frequently hy 
those friends who desired to sec political reforms 



NOTES 




earned oat in Indian State' Bat I used to 
pot them off with the observation that the 
Indian States »re oor own, even though to-day 
they may prove far more unsafe for patriotic 
men than the rest of India. I nsed to add 
that once the rest of India had iron Swaraj, 
Indian States would nndergo a sea change 
with astonishing rapiditj In the meantime, 
it should be onr policy not to ronse the 
suspicions of the rulers of these States, and 
to aTatl ourselves of every opportunity to 
prove to them that we are not unmindful of 
tbeir difficulties nor indifferent to whst they, 
too, have to suffer from this foreign bureaucracy 
I did not know at the time that the Govern 
merit would provide such an opportunity so 
soon But now that it has been provided let 
us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so wo 
shall also be safeguarding the interests of 
religion The Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has 
suffered, at least partly, because be strongly 
sympathised with his co religionists in their 
efforts to frea themselves from the foreign 
bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred 
Gurndwaras And the Sikhs in their turn are 
suffering because they have had the courage to 
stand up for one of onr Indian Rulers whom 
the bureaucracy desires to keep in perpetual 
dependence upon itself But, as I have said 
before, the recent action of Government in 
declaring the Shiromam Gorudwara Prabandhak 
Committee and the Akali Dal to be unlawful 
assemblies is a blow aimed not only at those 
bodies or at the entire Sikh community it 
is a challenge to the entire nation Fach 
community that dares to live will be similarly 
dealt with if we shrink from accepting the 
ehallengs to-day, and it will only be a question 
of whose torn at the tumbrils will come next 


picturesquely called the Khilafat the 
Moslems’ cow, 

“My brother and I had decided not to be any 
party to cow killing out' elves No beef is con 
snmed since then in onr bouse even by our 6erv 
ants, and wo consider it onr duty to ask our 
co religionists to act similarly As for sacrific 
iug the cow, my brother and I have never done 
it, but have always sacrificed goats, since a 
sacrifice of some such animal is a recognised 
religions duly ’ 

In this way, “it is not difficult to reduce 
cow sacrifice to insignificant proportions” 
But, ns “for the poorer townsfolk among 
Mnsalmnns” beef ‘ is the staple food,” cow- 
killrog for food cannot be altogether stopped, 
ha thinks , “the only safe and sure way of 
stopping cow killing in this case is to take 
steps to lower the price of mutton," by 
breeding goats and sheep in large numbers 

‘ Nevertheless I appeal to my co religionists 
even to day to discontinue the use of beef and 
not to wait until Swaraj is won when their 
sacrifice would be a orth much less The Joint 
Family system of India and not tbe free com 
petition of the Manchester School most be our 
social and political ideal for India s different 
communities But if there is to be competition 
among the communities that form the Indian 
Joint hamily let it be a competition in forbear 
ance and self sacrifice and I maintain that the 
community which willingly surrenders more of 
its cherished rights and stronglj entertained 
sentiments for the sake of sister communities 
and the peace and harmony of India will prove 
the most invincible in the end ' 


Civil Disobedience 

lie thought, 

“A better opportunity for Civil Disobedience, 
at least one provincial scale, never presented 
itself since the arrest of the Mahatma , but it is 
no use disguising from ourselves tbe fact that to 
organise Civil Disobedience is no easy matter 
^Ve mnst bo sore of our capacity to undergo 
unlimited sufferings and since constructive work 
has not been done this rear even as well as it 
was done m 15hll there is little to indicate bow 
much suffering the nation is prepared to endure 


CowVKilliog 

As regards cow killing, the Monlana said 
that even before Mahatma Gandhi had 


Tbe ‘Badmasbos’ 

The Maulana said that 

' We are apt to forget that - it is not comma* 
cities that cause suffering to other communities 
in tbe course of popular affrays, but rowdy 
elements of India a population which cause 
injury to tbe peace loving The ha dmashen 
belong to no community but form a distinct 
commun ty o! their own and to it all is grist 
that comes to the mill I was greatly impressed 
by an article contributed by Lala I ajpat Rai 
from lus American exile during tbe War when 
Hindu monied classes had suffered greatly , n 
Borne districts of the Punjab from tho dopreda 
tions of Muslim ba Imashei There was great 
danger of inter communal stnfe, but the Lala., 
hastened to point out that the Iliad n sufferers 
had not suffered because they were Hindus but 
because they belonged to the monied classes 
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It was a case of the Haves and the Have Hots 
and not a case of the Hindus and Mnsalmana 
This has always to bo borne in mind, particular 
ly when there are not only the two contending 
parties bat a third as well, which laughs just 
as heartily as we fight and abase one another ’ 

It is undoubtedly true that neither the 
Hindu nor the Musalman religion teaches 
men to be badmashes At the same time, the 
leaders of all communities ought to try to 
ascertain what proportion of the badmashes 
are recruited from their respective communi- 
ties and apply the proper remedies We do not 
know if there are any reliable satistics which 
would enable us to ascertain the comparative 
criminality of different religious communities 
1 he only statistics which we have at hand 
are the jail reports of some provinces The 
following table shows the ratio per cent of 
three communities to the free population and 
to the prison population m the United 
Provinces — 


Free 




Population 

Prison 

Population 


1920 

1921 

1922 

Christians 0 38 

0 22 

0 29 

026 

Moslems 14 38 

17 27 

17 99 

18 23 

Hindns 85 08 

5251 

81 72 

8151 


In Bengal, it is found year after year that 
Musalman convicts form a greater proportion 
of the jail population than free Muealmans 
form ot the entire free population For in- 
stance, though "Musalmans form 53 55 per 
cent of thi general population, in 1920 and 
1921 they formed 50 56 and 55 62 per cent 
of the jail population Hindus do not show 
such excess The figures for the other pro- 
vinces may be similarly compared. It has 
some times been said that some forms of crime 
are hue "to tVie greater 'uo'lhness and virility 
of particular classes Should that be true, it 
would be the bounden duty of their leaders 
to impress it on their minds that the commi3- 
sio n of anti social acts is not a good use of 
courage and virility — it certainly is far 
from being the best use 


‘Sangathan’ 

The Montana was not opposed to the 
Hindu Sangathan movement 

“ Every community is entitled to undertake 


such social roform ns it needs, and if the Sanga 
than is organised to remove untonchability and t° 
provide for tbe speedy assimilation of the AntyftJ 
and their complete absorption into Hindu society 
I must rejoice at it both as a Mussulman and a 3 
a Congressman” 

“Fnends, let ns bofnend the suppressed 
classes for their own injured sakes and not {a* 
the sake of injuring others or even avenging ou r 
own injuries’ 

“ Another feature of the Sangathan move 
ment is the increase of interest in phjsica* 
culture This is all to tho good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can ho removed from any eectiof 1 
of the Indian people, tboro is eauso only for jo/ 
Here, too, however, there arises tho question cd 
the spirit, and I am sincerely glaJ that the frank 
discussions at Delhi last September gave a n 
opportunity to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya t° 
proclaim to the world that he himself favoured th° 
creation of common ‘ akhadas ’ in which yo° n b 
men of all communities can take their eharf 
As for tbe protection of life and property and- - 
I regret that I should havo to add— tho honour 
of our sisters, he again proclaimed his origma 
intention that common territorial Civil Guard 3 
should bo formed ” 


‘Shuddhi’ 

Some of the speaker s remarks called 
forth by the Shuddni movement are quoted 
below 

‘ If thB Malkana Rajputs are in reality b° 
unfamiliar with Islam as to be taken for Hindus. 
Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries fo r 
so forcibly reminding them of their own dot/ 
to look to the condition of millions of Musalmart 3 
whose knowledge of Islam is as defective a3 
their practice of its rites is slack 

‘ V>wVa vM&nrointam must tie tree to preach n> 
well as practise the tenets of their respectiv 0 
faiths There are competing types of cultur 0 
in the world each instinct with the spirit of 
propagandism and I hope we live in an age of 
conscious selection as between ideal systems 


TRe National Liberal Federation 
of India 

The last session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India was held at Poona It 
was presided over by Dr Sir Tej Baliaduf 
Sapru, who delivered an able address 

“It was attended by about four hundred mem 



NOT to 


ill 


U.rt of tic Reception Committee fti i about an 
e/jusl number of delegates representing the 
dfrmnt pminret There «n also & Urge 
number of victor* ard a large rnml<*r 
of ladies who I vl j lined the Conference a* 
members of the Retention Committee ac ! 
delegates A feature o* the &U«r.Ur-e »&« t!it 
presence of a large number of Kuan delegates 
from t!® Satanv district who attended specially 
through tbe rPurts of lUo Bab ad or Kale 

In the course of bn address. Dr Stprn 
noticed and srsweml tome of the arguments 
which may he urged against any forthir 
constitutional ftdrance in the near future 


1°17, as 1 thiuk tl ere was tl e argument of it e 
»gn>rarrc oftl® masses shoal l then have been 
carefully weghel l do not wish to minimise 
If e importance of it but at tbe same time l 
maintain that tl® e location of the masses 
an! constitutional development must go Ian! 

"id) It is next urved tl at In ha is a country 
ofimprrtant min/ rit c» an! sometimes we are 
toll of «>irm; minorities. Iam prepared to 
admit tl at in any ncl «.m® of reap mil lo govern 
■sent wLich may l® evolved it is of Ito most 


^aid ho — 

•*(1) In tic first place, it is urged tl at a 
democratic responsible government in India is 
an imprsaibtl tj without an intelligent awl 
cupal !« tlc'torete Under tie present sclemo 
we have got an electorate of some 5 mill oru 
Tl e election of lth.0 was criticised on tl e ground 
that a consider*! le number o! electors abstained 
from voting Thu year, although exact fgures 
are not yet avail*! In, it is a fact that a very 
much larger number of electors have gone t/> 
to the poll* Howsoever we as party politicians 
may regret the electors choice tl e fart tl at 
tl ey have gone to tie polls m much larger 
numbers is significant, tou cannot increase 
the intell gene® and tl a capacity of tl e masses 
by keeping tl em away from tl e exercise of 
tl t>*o rights which are l-c*t appreciates! and 
valued only when tl ey are exercised If 1 may 
bo permitted t J quote from an article wl icli 
I contributed to the ‘ Contemporary Review 
for Jiovcmlier, “I maintain very strongly that 
tl e mass of our people are naturally shrewd 
and nnderstan 1 their local problems They are 
lar more orderly 11 an people ol tl eir class in 
any otl er country They are responeivo to 
generous treatment and elevating influences 
The Ibnscioesnoss of the possession of political 
power and the repeated excreire of it at elections 
thoull in itself be an oLt gation up n those who 
seek their suffrages to give them political e/Inca 
tion To those who constantly remind us 
of the ill toracy or want of education of onr 
masses without at tl e same time recognising 
their own si are of responsibility for tl at state 
of things, I shall say, • Do not forget the history 
of your own country in orabont lb J Tour 
system o! elementary education di 1 not commenco 
till nearly lalf a century later and yon are 
still busy in expanding and improving education 
but that has not prevented you from expan ling 
tl e representation of the people At any rate 
if there was any seriousness about tl o announce 
meut made m Parliament on August 20th 



Sir Tey Bal ad at c apru 

vital importance tl at tl 0 political civil 
and rel g ins n„!it* anl ink rests of (lo 
minorit ea si on! I bo adequately an! most sera 
pulously protecte 1 It will do no good to ignore 
or mum use tl® prollcm Let us lace the situa 
tion bol Uy, courageously , an 1 yet 1 opofully 
• far as the ilej rosed classes an 1 wl at are 
calks! tl e unload al les a rut ncirm. 1 our nyrapa 
tl le* are unreservedly with tl cm nn | J d i mam 
t» n tl at if our passion for political freedom anl 
democratic government is real wo 1 avo got to 
modify our ol 1 worl l notions of social relations 
b itl cr you valuo those traditional **,*1 ,j , 
unctions or you value the political » stitutions 
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yon are nspiriug aftir I! yon value the latter 
then yon have to alter radically your old Ont 
look 

Among tl e resolutions passed were one 
relating to further constitutional advance, 
advocating fall responsible government in 
the frounces and complete responsibility in 
the central government, except m the milita- 
ry, political find foreign departments, one 
against the Kenya decision , one relating to 
the Kenya immigration bill , one advocating 
r tuliation against South Africa, one advocat- 
ing the Indiamsatton of the army at an early 
date one protesting against certification, etc 


Moslem Ladies Against Polygamy 

The last session of the Moslem Ladies’ 
Conference, held at Aligarh, declared itself 
against polygamy This was only to be ex- 
pected By whatsoever arguments the male 
sex and 6ome scriptures composed by or 
revealed to the male sex may Bupport or exte- 
nuate polygamy, it is against human nature 
for any woman to agree to share her hus- 
I nnd’slovo and company with a co wife or co- 
il ives The evils of polygamy are nell known 
It may have beon in some cases the old world 
method of protecting and providing for the 
surplus female population But humanity is 
suthciently adianced now a days to ha able 
to devise other methods, where necessary, 
which would not degrade womanhood and 
fntther sensualise the male sox 


Tlio All India Christian Conforonco 

T) e if nulr< calls Mr K T fnnl'g presi- 
d« nlial address at tlio All India Christian 
konh renco n call to service , and that it 
truly was \\ hile he appealed to his co-reli- 
giomsts * to realise the precise demands of 
Christian citizenship,” he tools care to add 
that. 


Europe professes the religion of Christianity 
from Constantinople to Limerick hut that has 
not saved her from the World War, or from 
the worse conditions prevailing since the W ar, 
in the Balkans, m Russia, in Mitel Enropa, in 
Italy, in Trance m Britain or m Ireland 1 If 
all India professed Christianity she a onld not 
necessarily be Chnstnn in her citizenship any 
more than is Furopo to day That a so called 
‘Christian Community’ begins tbo exercise of 
citizenship is no guarantee that it will ho 
exercised in Christian quality The onus on 
us is to apply tlio principles of Jesus to the 
problems of Citizenship as wo face them for 
the purpose of a practical discharge of oar 
responsibility * 

He Bpohe of the responsibility of Indian 
Christians aa follows — 

* Our place in public life in India is one of 
Responsibility, an inalienable responsibility, a 
responsibility specially emphasized by onr spiri- 
tual hentago, a ‘Responsibility of Christian 
Citizenship ’ 

“In fact the eooncr we get off tlio stilted 
pedestal of Rights and begin to climb tlio rugged 
steep of responsibility, tlio truer will ho out 
perspective of the situation and of the relative 
values of oar various opportunities In front 
of the enormous needs of onr country and of the 
gigantic work yet waiting to be done unto her 
uplift, all talk of the fishes and loaves becomes 
utterly untenable ' 

Mr Paul’s peroration, from which passa- 
ges are quoted below , was Boul stirring 

I invite you to contemplate tho infinite sig 
nificanco of all II at is connoted by that raoro 
sacred entity, India. Lot it not stir us to any 
narrowness or exclusiveness India herself ever 
kept an open door, with proverbial hospitality 
and tolerance Lot it rather refresh to us our 
deep scnlod impelling motno of consecration 
It cannot be expressed bettor than in tlio 
words of our great compatriot, Narayan Varnan 
Tilak — J 

“Bran si all I cat and mgs shall I wear for 
tl o sako or thy love, my Motherland, and I shall 
thmw in tho dust all that passes for glory aud 
happtners 


* In certainty all citizenship is not Christian 
any mure than all statesmanship, last or Best, 
is Cl nstiaii Tl is !» implicitly admitted in 
tl o statement one often I ears in Christian 
circlet t! at some of 'tie ^igantie evils, hie 
tie Hindu Moslem antipatly, which nrw 
rtmnlrg India cannot Isj rtmtdicd until India 
accept* t-1 mtismtr Rut tho precise 
tigntFcnrco 1 1 tbit tl em it rot always realised 


booncr Or later my soul must quit this mortal 
liouto and go, hut 1 as death power to tnko me 
away from theo ? Tbon knowest ho ho* not 
‘.o' 1 * horn of tl eo— 1 ow blessed is tho privilege 
B ho i* there to mb mo of \t ? Is there any 
robl-cr so i during t Tune ? Death? No, none 
My Lody will I tt&rnfcc, my life will I lay 
down in thy service my nobh. land Some will 
laugh and some will cry at this ecstaey of love 
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Bat I heed them not Born to fulfil my relation 
ship as a son to lVe,Imll fnlfil it Slay God 
help me 1 

‘ Our wealth, onr good name, onr wisdom thou 
covetest not, it is we, we alone, whom thon 
deemest tho life of thy life 0 thon loving 
Mother, accept then this my own self which I 
offer to thee, howsoever mean the offering 
may bo ” 

The Christian Conference passed several 
resolutions which are national in their out- 
look It emphatically protested against the 
Kenya decision 

(c) Tho Conference records its conviction that 
the highest interests of the British Common 
wealth will not be secured until the principle of 
equal citizenship is recognised by alt its eoropo 
neat parts, and all hindrances are removed for 
tho exorcise of this citizenship by Indians 
throughout the Empire 

It resolved to do its utmost for the canse 
of national unity, and, therefore, it passed 
the following resolution among others — 

The Conference understands that the method 
of separato electorates for the Indian Christian 
community will lead to a very unhealthy growth 
of sectarian feelin » in the Christian community 
itself and urges tho Indian Christian Associa 
tions in the Madras Presidency to tale early 
stops for rectifying the situation 

The following resolutions in relation to 
Indians' rights in U S A are important ■ — 

(a) This Conference viows with some satis 
faction that the recent decision of the Supreme 
High Court of U S A., denying rights of citizen 
ship to domiciled Indians in that country, was 
not based on any inherent implication of tho 
National Constitution of that country, but on 
Immigration Laws which are comparatively 
more easily cl angeable 

(b) Thu Conference consi lers that a change 
in the Immigration Laws of America, with a view 
to remove this disability, is necessary in the 
interests of International good will founded on 
matual recognition of equality of citizenship 

(c) In the opinion of this Conference the 
continuance of this disability will affe t adverse 
ly the wort of the Christian Church in their 
Knl and particularly that of the American 
Missions. 1 he Conference therefore urges the 
National Christian Council to place tbs matter 
Is- fore tho Christian Church in America through 
tie International Missionary Council and various 
Home Boards m cooperation with the Executive 
Committee of this Conference 

The Conference declared itself m favour 
if total prohibition 


(a) In the opinion of this Conference the 
total prohibition of the sale and manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors and other intoxicating drugs 
should bo the aim of all temperance reformers 
in this country It welcomes, however, Local 
Option bills passed by some of the Provincial 
Legislatures as a forward step towards the attain 
ment of this ideal, and trusts that imported 
spirits will be also speedily brought within the 
operation of such legislation 


Mr Ramsay Maodonald's Messag-e 

In response to the request of The Hindu?# 
special London correspondent, Mr James 
Ramsay Macdonald sent the following mes- 
sage, before he had assumed office as Prime 
Minister — 

1 I watch sometimes with no little anxiety, 
the progress of affairs in India During all my 
political life, I have anchored myself firmly 
upon tho conviction that if progress is to be well 
rooted, it can only be earned on by political or 
constitutional ways We have seen in onr own 
generation all sorts of revolutionary movements 
which seemed to be successful and which ha\o 
broken contact with the past, bot in the end 
after much physical suffering and creation of 
evil tempers and vicious spirit had to return to 
pick up the contacts that hail been broken and 
apply the very principles they had rejected 

I can see no hope if India become an arena 
of struggle between constitutionalism and revo 
lotion No party m Britain will be cowed by 
threats of force or of policies designed to bring 
Government to a standstill and if any Indian 
sections are under the delusion that it is not so 
events will sadly disappoint them I urge npon 
all Indians to come near to us rather than stand 
apart from us to get at oar reason and goodwill 

“ I deplore the evi lence of a backward spirit 
m some sections in Britain but let none misread 
causes nul effects M hen appeal is made to 
revolutionary methods, whether those methods be 
passive or active lorce, reaction towards the 
opposite extreme is bound to come, and men and 
parties of the most sincere goodwill hnstled off 
the stage, whilst the two form* of reaction that 
of the right and the left, kick and tear and swear 
agamst each otl er until the failure 0 f both has 
been demonstrated 

“ T . b ' eorfwai timid ba 

, 'r »IT“l there!™ 1, not J" 

Mnu,, tat the British conrtitnenrief £ 

Thu Kiessagehas neither .nrpiued token 
ns aback In British parliaaientorr bistort 

so far at any „ IniJla „ 
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men in power have never been the same 
as they professed to be when in oppo 
sition , they conld not or did not give effect 
to the principles which they professed when 
in opposition There was no reason why the 
labour party should prove an exception 
Those who built high hopes on that party’s 
accession to power should read the passages 
from C F Andrews’ conversation with a 
labour M P quoted on another page We 
should not be surprised if that M P were 
Mr Macdonald himself 

Understanding revolution to mean Budden 
change brought about by the use of physical 
force, we have nothing to say against Mr 
Macdonald’s anti revolutionary pronounce- 
ment in its application to India But we see no 
objection to any well considered attempt to 
bring about a political revolution by non 
violent means 

Mr Macdonald says that "no patty in 
Britain will be cowed by threats of force or 
of policies designed to bring Government 
to a standstill " If by this Mr. Macdonald 
means that there is in India any party of 
considerable magnitude which seeks to cow 
down Government by threats of force, he is 
utterly mistaken The recent recrudescence 
of terroristic crime in Bengal has not the 
sympathy of even as man} people as the 
party of the bomb and the pistol had in Anti- 
partition days We do not ourselves believe 
that circumstanced ns India is, even the 
osstblo threat of rebellion by any party id 
ndia need be taken seriously It is un- 
necessary to discuss whether armed rebellion 
is spiritually right and desirable or not , 
suffice it to say that under present circum- 
stances n successful war of independence is 
out of the question 

If Mr Macdonald thinks that by his 
message he would be able to convince politi- 
cally -minded Indians that the political deci- 
sions of llntons aro never the result, in part 
at least, of fear of some sort or other, he is 
again utterly mistaken In order to show 
what Indians think, we will not cite ancient 
history, not shall we quote from the writings 
or speeches of any extremist or red revolution- 
ary We shall quote from a recent speech 
of the Right llon’ble Mr V S Srivivasa 
Sastri, A foremost leader of the Moderate or 
liberal parly, delivered at Bangalore 

* ‘kune one mu 1 that tho history of this 
Kcnja betrayal might he rood in n public 


document Believe me, friends, if you wish to 
1 now the real inwardness of this affair, do not 
pay any attention to that faliginous document 
which they call white paper It does not 
contain true history at nil The Actual facts 
at the bottom of the case will not be found in 
the discussions that ensued m Parliament , they 
will not be found m respectable new spapers of 
Great Britain , they will not be found, no, not 
an allusion to them, in the vast flood of oratory 
that marked the proceedings of the last Imperial 
Conference No reference has been made in 
these solemn papers to tho fact that tl e British 
Cabinet gave this decision because tho white 
people m Kenya threatened rebellion I do not 
say that the British Cabinet got intimidated 
I do not say that the custodians of the Hnipire 
shrank from the trial of strength with 
such a petty littlo place asMombassa or Nairobi 
That is not my meaning but those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the Fmpiro today 
shrank from the struggle with their own 
countrymen, from the struggle where thoy knew 
that if thoy ventured to put forward a regiment, 
the regiment would refuse to act That was the 
secret of the whole thing ’ 

Again — 

" When I, caring for truth and for India’s 
I onour, mentioned it for the (scat time in a pub 
lie audienco, they all seemed aghast '1 hey 
seemed to think that I was giving utterance to 
something which ought to bo hidden from public 
gaze They were evidently not proud of tho 
transaction They certainly were very angry 
with me Friends and critics, nowspaper oracles, 
members of Parliament, those who woro glad 
any time to welcome me in the street and shako 
hands with mo ns a fellow citizen, nil thought 
that 1 1 ad been guilty of tho sin of a most 
grievous description, much like the sensitive 
daughter in law m a family who having received 
ft beating from husband smarted under it, no 
doubt, but smarted far more because the brother 
in law and sister in law had been looking on 
The British Cabinet and tl o publio of London 
wero not so ashamed of their having yielded to 
fear and inflicted grievous wrong on India 
Thoy were far more nngry because I had taken 
the world into my conf donee ” 

Not that Mr Sastri was under any delu- 
sion that a similar threat would produce the 
same effect if held out by Indians For, 
though he said — 

“Ion have all read Fngliah history more or 
less, I will only go back to the recent struggle 
n Iteland Did tl e Irish people have no faith tn 
the sen*e of justice of the British Nation f Oh, 
they hod trod they bad plenty of it Only when 
ever they made an appeal to the sense of justice 
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of the British Nation, they also made appeal to 
some other sense, so that twt> or three senses 
quite awake to the situation and acting together 
might do some little justice, and how did these 
people in Kenya behave when their rights were 
threatened ? No, not their rights , let me say, 
their unjust privileges They did the same 
thing lhey gave uotice to their Governor that 
if he was going to give any thing like equal 
treatment to Indians or carry out laws to that 
effect framed by the British Cabinet, he also 
would be treated in the same gentle way in 
which the Viceroy of India was to have been 
treated on the Ilbert Bill occasion They had 
everything ready for seizure, not only of the 
Governor, but of his senior officials Their 
places of detention were actually fixed That is 
the way in the British Empire their own people 
when they want thmgs done, go about the 
business 

he did not forget to add • 

' °f Jon (heroically inclined) may say 
if 1 should do such thing tomorrow, what will 
be my fate r I cannot promise him the treat 
ment that they gave, for instance, to Lord Dela 
mere in London Lord Delamere was received 
everywhere Ills words were listened to as if 
they were gospel truths He had a seat m the 
House of Lonls The Duke of Devonshire was 
smilingly sweet on him so was the Colonial 
Office from top to bottom There was nothing 
that Lord Delamere could not do and yet it was 
Dord Delamere who as Executive Councillor in 
Kenya had taken the oath of allegiance to his 
Majesty, had promised to administer laws and 
to do nothing to disturb the peace of the 
public and so forth, and the man whose duty 
it was to preserve the public peace had 
presided at countless meetings where the white 
people threatened to rebel He had himself 
pres.ded and assisted at these peaceful procee 
dings. He was the man who, if ordinary law 
had prevailed, should have been treated m a 
manner in which some thousands and thousands 
or our people are being treated to-day 

I cannot promise yon a treatment of that 
Sind from the Government of Lord Reading, 
but you know where you are exactly Yon could 
do things if only your skin were white which you 
cannot think of doing being what you are 
But within your limitations within the law, 
withm the limits recognised as allowable to 
those who are struggling to regain lost liberties, 
who are strugghng to obtain slow fulfilment 
or pledges of long standing and of solemn import, 
there is plenty which we non officials may do 
if it was the right sort of Government 

Mr Macdonald asks all Indians to “get 
at our [Britons’J reason and good will * The 
31J — 16 


foregoing extract from Sir Sastn’s speech 
shows the British method of approach to the 
Britisher’s reason and good will, the British 
method of stimulating “the sense of justice of 
the British people”, regarding which Mr 
Sastri observed m his Bangalore speech 

“Ton may plead justice, equality and the 
necessity of fidelity to promises and pledges and 
engagements That does not touch the hardened 
Briton when he is bent on safeguarding his 
vested interests I have seen it Jnstice and 
Equality, very well, fine things these All 
homage is due to them and the Englishman is 
ready with his homage as well but if a conflict 
with his interests arises, if withont open bare 
faced denial he could keep off the evil day, he 
will by every means in his power 

‘ Lord Reading to whom we have to look for 
gnidaDce from whom words that come are cer- 
tainly entitled to our respectful attention coun 
eels ns in our future struggle to put faith m the 
sense of justi e and righteousness of the British 
nation Well allow me to speak with a little 
freedom on this part of the subject ‘The sense of 
justice of the British Nation is an expression 
with which I am fairly familiar I have used 
it on countless occasions I know its full meaning, 
bat I know alas its limitations also There 
is sense of justice I will admit and admit to the 
fall but that sense of justice is not easily mobi 
lised every day You have got to stir it up and 
nothing stirs it up as the prospect of excitement 
and turmoil and trouble as a prospect of some 
thing being in danger of some vested interests 
being Bquashed in the struggle Nothing 
stimulates a somewhat inactive sense of justice 
as the manifestation of your political strength 
Let us read the history of England You 
remember e me time ago in the old days of 
the llbert bill controversy when nothing more 
serious was at stake than the continued enjoy 
ment of the invidious privilege the Europeans 
of Calcutta and the neighbourhood on the occa 
sion of this threatened loss of the privilege, 
banded themselves together and went so far as to 
arrange for the deportation of Lord Ripon 
He was to have been summarily seized and put 
on board a boat that had come up the Hooghly 
Remember, however, no lnjuiw was to be done 
to him Only he was to be deposed from 
his august position and taken away to be safely 
deposited somewhere on the more hospitable 
shores of Great Britain. That is how they 
teach us how to preserv e the rights ' 

This was followed by the description of 
Lord Delamere’s tactics in Kenya winch we 
have already quoted 
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“The Right Kind of Government” 

An explanation of what Mr Sastn meant 
bj the right hind of Government is to be 
round in his speech 

"However unwilling I was to recognise ,t 
such vmd colours m the pest, I can no lorn-er 
conceal Iron myself that without a Government 
that we could make and unmake as tree peoples 
we aro hound to lose in the straggle the 
future It is to that great object tl at all oar 
energies have now to be bent All tail of 

ZtSil , ,mm °‘ leralo i »« “‘eeme and mean, 
in Indian politics has now no meaning for me 

i££^!aS2^23£ , ba ““ 

Tlle Swarajya Party’s Policy 

eneJt B ,u r,n c g “ us ‘° „ Mr Macdonald's refer, 
ed to hr n e “polices design 

IT 'S Government to a etandstill,’ in 

Indmn Y h ' ch 1,6 T^P^sied that “if any 
Indian sections are under the delusion * 
events will sadly disappoint them » 
sha eee Wo think J Swar^ f' 
trying to get a kind of Government whmh 
the people can make and unmake as the 
British people can do theirs. That is qmt© a 
legitunate object, and, inspite of ou^differ* 
ff the l°r ,0D ’ T" BhaI1 oer tainly rejoice 

hi te»Kr Q “ ,8d ■■ i °' L s «» 

p4 r - ““ T„?Te ? 0 ° S "t ralr “ 

SSSfe "Government ' Yt “f 

mm0m 

iskwffS \*~z 

Swarajpa party l„d« ,etu ae s tocaTraoo 
tho ministers' pert of government carry on 
province But for this fact the t 7 
Party „ not In the least to blame S S‘j!f'“ 
Macdonald place himself in Dr M,!? U f 
«hoe, for instance, and h B w ll ° 0DJ8 ' 
difficulty m understanding onr pLmT g 


the Genttal All India Government, no mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s cabinet is responsible 
to the Legislative, all the portfolios and 
departments are “reserved”, none “trans- 
ferred ’ In the provincial governments, 
education, agrioultnre, looal self-government, 
Ac, are transferred” to Ministers, but they 
can get only quite inadequate srrms to 
carry on, only after the executive govern- 
ment has had enough to maintain “‘law 
and order , to samjhao the people, etc 
And it is to be noticed that the real 
heads of the Governments in India, i e, 
the Governor General and the provincial 
Governors, and their Executive Councillors, 
o not and need not resign in conse- 
quence of any adverse popular vote Now, 
suppose Mr Macdonald had been told by 
r aldwm “I, Baldwin, am not going to 
resign , but you, Macdonald and your party, 
may ave charge of education, sanitation, 
In . fch « kingdom of Wales, or of 
Scotland and there with the help of a sub- 

Smte“inn!l ° f r* lea ° r SvoUmcl and „,th 

workifiSf / ra °.‘* y0a m V “"T®” 

12,,,“ lho “ departments only, but you 
Parliament 0 POW<,r ln tte BhU 

SFn"S=:-»-fe-Si 

ed 3 “4 a °”b' S l>a P v4lcoe’X 

“IT.anl7v„u’° b " dm0t '’ and eaiS . 

auT'e’Lrtnra S"„ E' 

svss. i 

have acted thus But iSi? tte J 

roieVnraTuf, = 

tw.ee blessej ,°i, that 

ought ,0 remain !h,“ 

Tho Indian Economic Conforonoo 

Conference ***« dndlan Eoonomio 

that S“ t ir ‘ n V ®°” l “ 7 

emphasized in his kb£ l,uj ' “vesvaraye, 

!“/ ’suornnee of the Llk rf’ih.Y EfWg 
India and mad* , E the people of 

material and “ o e§*t»ona f °r the 

the country ,nteIlec tnal advancement of 
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The Two Social Conferences 

OF late, we have began to have two 
annual Indian social conferences , — one, 
as usual, in. the place where the Indian 
National Congress meets, and the other 
where the National Liberal Federation of 
India meets As social reformers are to be 
found both among Congressmen and Li- 
berals, and as the annnal political gatherings 
of the two parties are held in different places 
during the same week of the year, a "United 
All-India National Social Conference, though 
highly desirable, has become rather imprac- 
ticable The mam objects of all social re- 
formers remain unchanged The resolutions 
passed by social conferences are, therefore, in 
the main same or similar lVhat is necessary, 
and this is a well-worn platitude, is that 
tbOBB who take part in these conferences 
should themselves practise what is preached 
from social reform platforms The^ shonld 
not take refuge behind the specious plea 
that they want to take the whole community 
with them m the onward social march An- 
other thing which has been again and again 
suggested, but rarely acted np to is that there 
should be m every province whole time social 
reform workers The Panjab Association for 
the Promotion of \\ idow remarriage is able to 
show progress month after month because it 
has workers who devote more than their 
leisure to this work 

Anti-UntouchabiLty Movement 

In the coarse of the presidential address 
delivered. by Khan Bahadur D B Cooper, SI 
L C, at the fourth Anti untouchability Con- 
ference held at Poona in December last, 
he reminded his ‘Hindu brethren of the 
cleaner castes that there are precedents in 
history for the desired change of attitude 
on their part 

They chensb with pride the memory of saints 
like Rob idas Chokba Mela, Snjan Kasai the 
first a cobbler, the second a niabar and the third 
a batcher, and mast know that these men on 
touchable by birth, had become objects of worship 
to touchsbles by dint of their genius ment and 
Virtue The attitude oa this subject of ‘ uutouch 
ability” of the Hindu sadhus and poets of the 
16th and 17th centuries, such as Ehnath, Ram 
dss, Tnkaram Tulshidas, Kabir, Nanak Cbsitan 
y» and a host of others forms a brilliant page 
in the social history of India I have the late 


Mr Tilak'a authority for saying that in the 
regime of the Peshawas, Brahmins drank freely 
of the water fetched in leather- bags by Mohars, 
and Mr Kbaparde’s for asserting that a certain 
Mahar General of the Peshawas was so highly 
esteemed by the latter that dnnng travel with 
the latter, his tent used to be pitched always 
next to the Pesbawa’s own and the Peshawa on 
complaint on one occasion caused tho tent of 
Nana Phadnavis to be removed and this Slahar 
General s to be substituted in its usual place of 
precedence In recent years a band of Bedara 
Jed by Rao Saheb Dhondji Kondaji in the Cen 
tral Provinces earned out such reformation 
among their caste men, the Bedara of tha pro 
vince, that even the ShankaracLarya issued a bull 
admitting this erstwhile untouchable caste, into 
the comity of the touchables in the Hindu 
church What I mean to point out is that my 
Hiudn brethren of the touchable varieties have 
valuable precedents for a more human and just 
treatment of the untouchable communities, and 
if they will but make a conscious effort to 
infuse light, cleanliness and ment into this 
submerged portion of the great Hindu race this 
problem of untouchability is not 60 diflicnlt 
to tackle as it would appear at first sight from 
the social aspect of it it is justice that de 
mauds this change of communal attitude 

Intercaste Marriage 

The Liberals’ Social Conference which 
met at I’oona in December resolved, 

That this conference urges upon tl o 
members of the new Legislative Assembly to 
introduce another bill for validating intercaste 
marriage among Hindus who want to adhere 
to the existing Hindu marriage customs and 
want to maintain the present religious rites in 
the celebration of marriage 

The Uplift of Aboriginals 

Another resolution passed by the same 
body runs thus — - 

This conference requests all social reformers 
to direct their attention to the social, economic 
and civic uplift of aboriginal forest and gipsy 
tnbes such as Bhils Kaliparajs Goods, and 
Santals and start missions for such work 


Hindu, Moslem and Christian 
ProselytJsm 


Mr Mahomed All observes in his speech — 
‘ Th# Terrels about aim an l fiipal treos and 
,n w™—. «-e truly childish bat there 


musical processions ai 
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is one question which can easily furnish a 
ground £or complaint of unfriendly action if 
communal activities are not amicably adjusted 
This is the question of the conversion of the 
Suppressed Classes, if Hindu Society dies not 
speedily absorb them lhe Christian mis 
sionary is already busy and no one quarrels with 
him But the moment some Muslim Missionary 
Society is organised for tl e same purpose, there 
is every likelihood of an outcry m the Hindu 
Press ’ 

This is true, but there is another fact, 
which Maulana Mahomed All has omitted 
to mention The Christian missionary has 
been always as free to convert Moslems as 
Hindus, and occasionally he does succeed in 
baptising some Moslems But against this 
there has been no ‘outcry’ among Moslems, 
Buch as there baa been against Hindu and 
Arya Samajist proselytism People forget 
that Hinduism ins been in its own way a 
missionary religion throughout the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and Christian periods of Indi- 
an history, and has taken into its fold many 
non BmduB of all sorts — Animists, Mnaal- 
mans, OhristianB, etc 

If there be no outcry against Christian 
proselytism, or less outcry against it than 
against Moslem proselytism, there may be 
one very good reason for it The majority 
of the Moslem population of India consists 
of converted Animists and Hindus And these 
have been Moslems for centuries Bat 
Mas, alman religious teachers and other 
leading men of the community do not ap 
pear to have made adequate efforts to teach 
the converts the highest truths of their fatth 
and to make them literate Moslem literacy 
id every Province of India is lower than that 
of everv other eueept the &.u\- 

mists Probably these utb some of the Teasons 
which explain the jail statistics quoted 
before 

On the otbeT hand, m spite of the fact 
that the bulk of the Indian Christian converts 
is drawn from the lower and poorer classes 
of the population, their literacy is higher 
in every province than that of all the mam 
religious communities of India This is due 
to the fact that the Christian missionary tries 
to improve the intellectual and economic 
condition of the convert and to give him 
moral and religions education according to 
hti lights There are, moreover, no such 
outbursts of fanaticism and hooliganism 


among Indian Christians as among the lower 
orders of the Muhammadan population 
Tor these reasons, while every one would 
certainly prefer that all men should be 0* 
his own way of religious thinking, Hindu * 3 
might not, as matters stand at presents 
look with ao much apprehension on Chris 
tian proselytism as on Moslem proselytism 
0 nr view is that, whilst all should be fre? 
to preach their filth and gain convert? 
everywhere, the leaders of each community 
Bhould see to it that the converts are not 
mere nominal adherents of their faith, but 
follow those teachings of the faith whioh gd 
to make citizens and good neighbours 


“Conversion and Absorption” 

We are against the scheme outlined ir* 
the following passage of the Maulana Sahib’? 
address, though we are in sympathy with 
his object of uplift — 

“It has been suggested to me by at 1 
influential and wealthy gentleman who is obi? 
to organise a Missionary Society on a large seal? 
for the conversion of the Suppressed Classed 
that it should be possible to reach a settlement 
with leading Hindu gentlemen and divide tb? 
country into separate areas where Hindu and 
Muslim Missionaries could respectively work* 
each community preparing for each year, of 
longer unit of time, if necessary, an estimat? 
of the numbers it is prepared to absorb of 
convert These estimates would ot course b? 
based on the number of workers and fund? 
each had to sparo, and tested by the actual 
figures of the previous period In thts way each 
community would be free to do tl 0 work of 
absorption and conversion, or rather, of reform* 
-wvyswsi. vA wYtfn one anoVner k 

cannot say in what light my Hindu brethren wil* 
take it, and place this suggestion tentatively 11 1 
all frankness and sincerity before them All that 
I say for mvself, is that I have seen the condi 
tion of the Aab paraj in the Baroda State and of 
the Gosds in the Central Provinces and I frank 
]y confess it is a reproach to ns all If th® 
Hindus will not absorb them into their owl 1 
society, others will and must, and then th® 
orthodox ITindns too will cease to treat them a s 
untouchables Conversion seems to transmut® 
them by a strong alchemy But does this no^ 
place a premium npon conversion ? 

In the first place, we do not think ths ide? 
can bo reduced to practice There 1? 
no central social authority, Hindu or Maho' 
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medan, which can mate itself obeyed by the 
whole Hindu or Moslem community And, 
besides, who can prevent the Buddhists or the 
Cbristuns from preaching in any area as 
signed to either Hindos or Mnsalmansf 
Moreover, if, after the end of the period 
duTing which any sect is to work anywhere, 
the other sect goes in for reconversion, will 
that make for peace T Bnt the most serious 
objection is that the so-called Anumsts and 
the Depressed Classes are human beings 
% with wills and personalities of their own , and, 
therefore, they ought to have freedom to 
choose or ‘evolve’ their own religion They 
cannot bo assigned to this or that sect as the 
“mandated” territories have been made over 
to the self styled trustees and gnardians of 
“backward" peoples 

“No Royal Road to Liberty" 

It is saperflons to say that the Mania na 
Sahib was quite right when be declared, 

“There is no royal road to Liberty But 
there is one short cut, and that is the readiness 
to follow the road to the grave Death for a 
great causa provides the most piquant sauce 
for the most tasteless dish ” 

But when he went on to fix periods in 
which Swaraj could be won, 1/ certain condi 
tions were fulfilled, we do not think he did 
quite the wisest and most statesmanlike thing 
Even in actual warfare, the ablest and most 
experienced generals at the head of the most 
powerful army fail very often to guess 
correctly when a campaign will end There 
fore, while we admire the speaker a confi- 
dence, we cannot share the enthusiasm 
(perhaps, because we have never been in the 
thick of the fight) with which he ‘made 
bold to say that 

if our ‘Working Committee took it into its 
head one day to resolve that all its members 
should prepare themselves to die and that the 
resolution was not only a 'resolution' merely 
according to conventional phraseology, but 
embodied the members firm determination, I 
could guarantee them Swaraj within a year 
And if it was the All India Congress Committee 
that made such a resolie for itself, Swaraj 
could be won within a month But friends 
Swaraj is in your hands and can be won to day, 
if each of you resolve to be ready to die at the 
country s calL” 

■\\e sincerely respect those who can 


“resolve to work, and, if need be, die for the 
sake of onr natioo’s freedom,” though we 
may not be able to follow their noble 
example But we cannot understand what 
good it will do to “unfurl m God’s name 
without a moments’ hesitation the flag of the 
Indian Republic, India’s Independent Fede- 
ration of Faiths ” “if at the end of a year’s 
honest work this Government does not send 
for our absent leader to witness its heartfelt 
repentance for the past, and to receive the 
great charter of Swaraj for the future ” 


Khilafat Conference 

The Khilafat Conference has accepted the 
fundamental principles of the National Pact 
and the Bengal Pact It has declared on 
behalf of the Musalraans of India that they 
do not for a moment desire the people of 
Jazirat nl Arab to be under any foreign 
government, even if it be that of a Muslim 
power 

‘ It is however essential that H&rmains in 
Sharafain should be under the direct control 
of the Khilafat Muslims for according to 
Islamic Shanat, the control and management 
of pilgrimage is the sole right of Khilafat ul 
Mnsalroin alone 

“This meeting reaffirms its previous demands 
and declares on behalf of the Mussalmans 
that the attainment of a free and national 
Government is not only a political and national 
but a foremost Islamic duty 

Another resolution called upon Indian 
Mussalmans to give their immediate and 
senons attention to all national educational 
inst tutions generally and particularly the 
National Muslim University of Aligarh 


All-India Ladies’ Conference 


As president of the All India Ladles’ 
Conference, Srimati Kastunbai Gandhi, wife 
of Mahatma Gandhi, said in the course of 
her address — 


1 araw your attention tret to educa- 

l,o. Who. 11. toother, arc iptonat, what 
hopes caa we have for the littl. ones P U „ l )v 
da, j and hoar], precept and campl. 

-"wt 

It is this home influence, that 19 th. 

»■ toother, Wl,eb fo,». K Cafi, 

of the character of the child If JltT 

“» ch,„ete "irt o11Z,« r 
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and truthfulness which seems to me to he the 
great disease o£ the present age, we have only 
ourselves to blame, and the remedj lies in onr 
hands Let ns give all help to those of our sisters 
who have notbad the opportunities of cultivat- 
ing their mind, body and soul, and still more 
to get ourselves resolutely to give every chance 
to our boys and girls 

Let us support our national institutions, 
work them up, go that our children may get 
the best of education 

Regarding purdah and untouchability, 
she said — - 

I request my Hindu sisters to take full ad 
vantage of their freedom to meet and help their 
Mahomedan sisters and still more, those uofortu 
nato people who are denied the ordinary 

at Human. Havana, la thaw d&<geuU.tmui 
lies our shame, in their aloofness lies our weak- 
ness As long as we treat them as Pariahs 
and outcastes, eo long eko.ll vv e, Indians, he treat 
ed as outcastes by the world Let ns lift 
them up for the sake of that God who is 
their father as much as ours Should they be 
idle, it is your duty to teach them the pleasure 
and benefit of work 

Women’s Education 
At the last convocation of the Benares 
University, Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
delivered an address as Vioe chancellor 

“Eolemng to girls’ education, the speaker 
said that the Hindu University allows no dis 
tinction between girl and boy students and 
girls receive education in the same class room 
with boys Thanks to tho magnificent gift of 
Mr. K1 atau Makbanjt of Bombay, said the Vice 
Chancellor, that long felt want of a hostel lia^ 
been removed, and it is expected that by next 
! duly the hostel will bo completely built to accom 
mod ate 100 girl lxmnlers from next session 
Emphasising girls’ education, he regretted tl)0 
indifference ol the public m this respect and 
hoped that through tho generosity of public* 
spirited donors, tho Hindu University will 1)0 
able to do much in the way of women's ednea 
tion " 

Tins is very encouraging, particularly a 9 
it relates to an institution situated in th® 
greatest seat of Hindu orthodoxy and as tho 
speaker is one of the most prominent leader 9 
of the orthodox Hindu community 

Incidentally, it may bo mentioned that a 9 
president of the North India Bengali Literary 
Conference, held at Allahabad, MahSmaho” 
pldhy Sy* PanditPrumatlianath TutkabhushaVb 


a well known orthodox pandit, emphatically 
advocated the higher collegiate education o£ 
women, declaring that unless the women of 
India awoke, this Bharata-bhumi will never 
be roused from the torpor of ages Will the 
pseudo-orthodox people of Bengal take note? 

Tho Afghanistan Bogey- 

Regarding the Afghanistan Bogey, Mr 
Mahomed All said in lus presidential 
addresB — t 

“As for the bogey of Hie Majesty the Ameer of 
Afghanistan attacking India with the assistance 
of Indian Muslims, it is tho creation of fear and 
cowardico and can only bo laid at rest by courage 
and solf confidence I must say it did my heart 

lal say “Let ns win Swaraj and we shall see 
who comes ’ IVe shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and it will bo no easy matter to 
snatch away freedom from the hands that have 
succeeded m winning it back after a century 
and a half of slavery As for myself, if India 
over needs a humble soldier to resist an aggressor, 
be he Muslim or non Muslim, your comrade 
whom you havo to day called out of the ranks 
will take his placo in tne ranks He will certain- 
ly he uo deserter ’ 

Andhra Jathoeya Kalashala 

The department of painting of the An- 
dhra Jatheeva Kalashala has been in exist- 
ence for only a year and n half Yet during 
this short period, it appears to have made 
considerable progress During the very firfet 
jear of its existence, it sent to the Calcutta 
Exhibition of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art 10 paintings — seven by the students and 
12 by the teacher, 3Ir Pramod Knmer Chatto- 
pSdhyaya To the recent Exhibition of the 
same Society it sent 36 water colours, 17 by 
the teacher and 10 bj the students On the 
present occasion four of Mr ChnttopSdhyaya’a 
paintings have been assigned the foremost 
place by Dr Abamndranatb Tagore, Mr. 
Gaganendrnnath Tagore and others of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art They have 
also expressed satisfaction with the work of 
tue students We consider this to be a 
commendable record of work for this now 
3 °' , an< ^ ^°P° that, in the near future, 
Andbra-deaha will have a distinct sehool of 
painting of its own 
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Tho Swarajya Party’s Activities 
in Bengal and C P Councils 
In the Central Provinces the -fiwnrajya 
party has carried a vote of no confidence in 
the ministers The public waits to see the 
final consequence of this move, which was qaite 
legitimate and constitutional. In Bengal, 
the Government owe three defeats to the 
party Resolutions recommending the release 
of state prisoners nnder Regulation III of 
1818, and of political prisoners, and the 
repeal of some repressive laws, have been 
earned Regulation III is antiquated and 
Ought itself to be repealed In war times, it 
may be necessary for a brief period to assume 
summary powers for dealing with suspects 
without ttial > but there ought not to be any 
permanent powers like that in the hands of 
the executive On the very first occasion 
when in this century the Regulation was 
brought into U3e, innocent men of high 
character were deported Who knows m 
how many cases similar mistakes have been 
made J The public can never be convinced 
that justice has been done cnless there is 
open trial and the accused have the fullest 
opportunity of self-defence We support 
the resolution m favour of the release of 
political prisoners, too, assuming that by 
political prisoners are meant only those 
political offenders whose acts would wot 
have been punishable as ordinary offences 
That is to say, we are not for the release, 
for instance, of men who committed dacoities 
for a political purpose 


The Gaekwad’s Benares Convo- 
cation Speech 

The Maharaja Gaekwad’s Convocation 
address at the Benares University was brief^ 
but it was pregnant with wisdom and men- 
tal and moral stimulus We can here refer 
to only a few points From the Puranik 
period, said he, there were universities at 
iiavadwipa and Benares in which admission 
was confined to Brahmins 

“Surely this exclusion of the great majority 
in favour of a privileged few goes far to explain 
our decadence in modem times While we 
boast of onr glorious past let ns remember that 
there must have been in it the seeds of our de 
cline to oi*' present inglorious position.’ If 
this ancient civilisation of ours led us to a weak 


ness which prevented ns from successfully 
defending' onr 'country against invasion and 
capture, then them was m it something far 
from perfect ’ “Buddhism went from India to 
be a vitalising force in far distant lands , yet we 
Indians knew practically nothing of it " 

Be, therfore, wanted everywhere the 
promotion of Buddhistic studies and research 
He wanted Hindu priests to be men of wide 
cdltnre, including a knowledge of at least the 
elements of science, men who ‘ must have taken 
np the duties of their sacred office from inclina- 
tion rather than by reason of their birth ” 

He was glad that women were not exclud- 
ed from the Hmdn university and trusted 
that the Sudras and.Ati Sudras, too, would 
not be excluded He pointed out the advan- 
tage* of foreign travel 

‘ We must face the world like men, proud of 
our ancient heritage Too long has the epithet 
•meek seemed appropriate to us Hindus too 
long have we put into practice that which others 
preach, the turning of the other cheek lo the 
smiter The essentially meek man may inspire 
love he certainly cannot command respect 
Aristotle preached the golden mean and wo 
should be well advised to learn from him that, 
while selfishness ferocity and pride, are very 
wr<mg excessive timidity, meekness, and the 
refusal to make the best use of the aids and 
comforts which civilisation offers, are equally 
so Bet us as Hindus boast ourselves of our 
ancient past, at least to this extent that wo are 
determined to be men, even as our far distant 
ancestors who lived when Ghandragupta, Asoka 
or Yikramaditya reigned, were men. In the 
words of the famous Lincoln, * With malice 
towards none with charity for all — let ns 
strive on.’ 


Murder of An Innocent European 
All murders are to be condemned It Is 
not possible to notice and comment on every 
murder separately, there being unhappily 
too many of them Bat the murder of Mr 

Freest Day by mistake has to be noticed be- 
cause he was innocent and because there 
is alleged to have been a political motive 
behind it It is a terrible tragedy An 
innocent man has been done to death for no 
fault of his Eveen if a man be guilty, 
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New Treaty with Nepal 
A new treaty of friendship has been re 
cently concluded between the British 
Government and Nepal 

The very first clause of the present treaty 
states without cavil or reservation the complete 
independence of the eoantry The prominent 
fact about this treaty is that in it for the first 
time Nepal is openly acknowledged as a state 
with fall sovereignty which it had always 
claimed to have and possess 

We are glad that there is at least one 
Hindu State m the world which possesses full 
sovereignty IN e hope the Nepal 
Government will become a member of 
the League of Nations and send a 
qualified representative to it One object of 
the treaty is declared to be the preservation 
of peace and friendly relations with the 
neighbouring states The Nepal Govern- 
ment acquires the right to freely import from 
or through British India into Nepal what- 
ever arms, ammunition, machinery, warlike 
materials or stores may be required or 
desired for the strength and welfare of Nepal 
and that this arrangement shall hold good 
for all time as long as the British Government 
is satisfied that the intentions of the Nepal 
Government are friendly and that there is no 
immediate danger to India from snch impor- 
tations The Nepal Government, on the 
other hand, agrees that there shall be no 
export of snch arms, ammunition, etc , across 
the frontier of Nepal either by the Nepal 
Government or by private individuals 

The object evidently is that Nepal should 
act as a sort of bulwark against Bolshevik 
Russia and, perhaps a rejuvenated China 
That a Hindu kingdom is to become strong 
militarily need not alarm us Bata Govern- 
ment which depends m part on others for 
defence while keeping its own subjects 


weak, is neither wise nor righteous Did 
subsidized Afghanistan ever free the British 
Government from anxiety F Have frontier 
T&ids ceased? 

Nepal, lh its tnrn, Bhould not seek mere 
military strength, but should educate and 
modernise iti people, and democratise itself 

Help to Historical Research 

I shall be obliged if any reader possessing 
the following books will kindly give me 
access to them and thereby help a historical 
research now being conducted under my 
guidance ■— 

(1) A Tour through the Upper Provinces 
of Hindustan, by A D (Mrs A Deane) 

CD Mr *1 C Plowden’a Settlement 
Report of Afeerttf district, 1840 

( ), The Heirs of Dyce Sombre vs the 
Indian Government, 1665 

(4) * In the Prerogative Court of Canter- 

bury Dyce Sombre against Troup, Solfttoh 
intervening, and Prinaep, and the Hon East > 
India Co ,* 2 Vols 

Jadunath SABKAr, 
Patna College, Patna 


Errata 


Page 

incorrect 

correct 

128 Col I 

19 lines from 

right makes- 

might makes- 

the bottom 

might 

rtght 

139 Col II 

P T Thomas P J Tboma 

145 Col II 

9 lines from 
the bottom 

called 

culled 

158 Col I 

22 lines from 
the bottom 

pity 

pit 
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THE BACKBONE OE INDUSTRIAL GERMANY 

Hr BENOYKUMAR SARKAU, 

Fr>noe, Coxmesci.il News, Resun 


T HE industrialization of Germany as that 
of other countries has been brought 
about by many factors As a rule, 
outsiders cast their eyes on the Tirhnuche 
noeh»ehulm ( technical “high schools* or 
colleges ), which academically and sociallpr 
enjoy the tank of unitetiities, as the chief if 
not the sole spiritual sources of Germany’s 
industrial might 

On an intensive examination, however, 
one shonlil be inclined to revise one’s impres- 
sions and judgments One discovers that 
Germany is a veritable jangle of industrial, 
professional and other institutions Their 
name is legion and they are bewildcnngly 
complex It is this vast number of technical 
schools of all denominations, distni uted as 
they are in every nook and corner of Germany 
that has democratized inventions, discoveries 
industrial skill, practical experience and 
scientific knowledge among the masses of 
the German population The backbone of 
industrial Germany is boilt up on the nurture 
furnished by these schools, which although 
bearing the modest name of a mere SchuU 
( i e a school ns contrasted with a “high” 
school) have not failed to maintain a standard 
of tuition sufficiently high such as may enable 
the scholars to take charge of factories and 
workshops as responsible Faehmnnner or 
experts 

“Industrial research* is a problem for 


which perhaps in most cases the best equip- 
nent can bo secured in a Trehni*'hr Jloen • 
irhule In order to equip oneself, further, 
as teachet of industries for a technical in- 
stitution one generally provides oneself with 
the training and discipline such n.s are 
available in a 7»eA«wehe /Tool Rut 
those whoso chief interest lies in the build- 
ing up of factories und workshops find 
their aims invariably best seried in such 
technical schools as are known os Faehtrhuf *n 
( snbjects-schools ) 

India has just began to discover Germany 
for herself The importance of the German 
FurttrhuU is gradually dawning upon the 
consciousness of Indian industrial travellers 
and students 

I Schools or AEcniTECTcnt 

The first German school for architecture 
{Laugf-vrrl trhulr) was established at Mnnich 
in 1 8J0 Today there nro CO schools through- 
out Germany In winter 1020 21, the 
number of students was 12,730 The in- 
stitutions at Karlsruhe in Unden, Stuttgart in 
Wurttemborg, Ifolrminden in Brannscjiweig, 
and Breslau in Silesia have long attracted the 
largest nnmher of scholars and are therefore 
famous in the profession of builders 

These schools are official institutions run 
by thoStnte itself or by the city The ooann 
covers 2} years ^-consisting of tiu<wi* rr ~ „ 
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100 weeks Each semester or half year has 
20 weeks The curriculum is finished in fire 
successive stages The number of school 
hours is 44 per week 

In order to be admitted the candidate must 
pass a preliminary examination At least 
one year’s practical work as apprentice to 
an architect is generally demanded ns 
admission requirement Foreigners are 
admissible on payment of the regular fee 
which is 3 to 5 times that charged of the 
Germans 

The students leave the school with 
certificates in Hochban ( overground archi- 
tecture ) or Ttefbau ( underground architec 
tore ) But during the first two semesters 
every student covers the same ground The 
common courses include German, business, 
civics arithmetic, algebra, geometry, natnral 
science, budding materials, projection, statics, 
construction of buddings, designing, architec 
valuation 5 ^ 6 freeIm nd drawing, and 

. h !i glier classea surveying is common 

to both the divisions Plan making is special 
to Hochbau Fmbankments, roadmaking, 
water works, bridges, underground con. 
structions, railroads mechanics, reinforced 
concrete, iron works, and railway bu.ld.ngs 
SvjWu BpeClal 8ub J ects for students of 

2 ScnooLi of Metal Indcstrt 
nf iSS Vn j' e<i . m c J mracter are the schools 

° f ™ tal ' nda3try ( MetallfachKhulc ) Two 

Ese r. be , P° mted First, 
tliose that impart education in entrines 
machine tools, electro technology, oavai 

smith’s mft ^’l llat , "‘ ch tha 1°<*" 

l,e ™”<™» smithies in copper, 

“ G°L\t y °° U 

onuc l ,f e under the general name of schools 

,ne ^ UI d ' ng < Maschinenlanschule J. 

convenien tly described 
as schools of mechanical engineering These 
mstUntions are mostfj run bj the State or the 

% Ptlfnte 

1 ie government schools are of two grades 


—lower ai d higher. The lower school of 
mechanical engineering admits students with 
the “elementary free publtc s school” ( Volls - 
fchulf ' ) certificate provided they have after- 
wards worked in factories for at least 4 years 
In the higher school only those students can 
get admission who in addition to the 
Volksichule possess the middle school qualifica- 
tion together with factory experience of 2 
years 

The students must he at least 17 or 18 
years old Asa rule, they are between 20 
and 30 

There is no difference in curriculum 
between the two grades of schools Only, 
in the lower grade the theoretical and 
scientific aspects of each problem are as a 
rule overlooked The difference lies essen- 
tially in the method of teaching and the 
selection of topics in each subject 

The lower sohool curriculum is, besides, 
finished in 4 semesters or 2 years, while the 
higher m 5 semesters 

The number of sohool hours is 40-42 per 
week 

The students have to take German, 
business, civics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, projection, technical freehand 
drawing, mechanics, machines, motors, levers 
and pulleys, electro-technology, archi- 
tecture, general technology, accidents, first 
help and industrial hygiene Laboratory 
practice is compulsory The number of exer- 
cises which the students themselves have to 
work out per semester is fixed Not more 
than 20-30 students are admitted in each 
clasB m order that personal attention of the 
teacher may be assured to each 
w , T ') ere T nrB T> alt °ff ethep 35 government 
bow 9 £ ru . ss,a there are 11 higher 

schools and 13 lower schools. In Ba\ana 
there are 2 schools ( at Nuernberg and 
\\ uerzburg ), both higher 

8 oh n A i Chemn,tZ , m S S X ? n * there are 2 higher 
schools, one of which has a dms.on for 

cf*" 1 ® en E ine enng The other school m 
bavony, also higher, is located at Leipzig 
- J 1 -- 3 / h ' B \ e / 8C hool each in Wurttem- 
Thifhmi ' 3en u , Hessan nnd Oldenbnrg 
W n h £ ber Scho , ols at nam h°rg and Dremen 

have d.vismns for shipbmlding 

naentj h aVe to pay fees and buy their 
SL/ 16 educational institutions 

tnachines PP and Wlt ' , cost b r collections of 
’Chines and implements The stndents 
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are allowed to operate and examine them in 
working order. 

3 School's or ifiMramEt 
There schools of mechanical engineering, 
oriented as they ate chiefly to the ma 
chines and tie tools employed m industry, 
Itelong, technically i peaking, to the group of 
KijiulruktioMsehuU ( school of construction* 
They are shatply to be distinguished frotn 
another group which train the students more 
for the manufacturing than for the engineer 
mg side of indaitry There litter are therefore 
described ar fUlrU/tUont eh Je ( cchooli of 
manufactare ) The more generic n3tne for 
sach institutions ir 

There ir only one ichoolof manufactare in 
Germany and it ir maintained by the city of 
Berlin Another ir being provided fo- in the 
same city In Bavaria Saernberg will short 
ly have one A fourth institution of tie 
kind u in contemplation nnder the auspices 
of the government of Prussia 

At feast three years* practical work in 
factories after elementary public school 
course is the pre-condition for admission 
The curriculum is finished in two years 
The teachers are either engineers actually 
employed in industrial work or such persons 
as are from time to time depated by tl e 
school authorities to acquire experience in 
industries 

The subjects taught in the schools of 
manufacture are to a certain extent com 
mm to those in the lower BDd higher 
schools of mechanical engineering The 
emphasis on each subject differs with the 
Institutions 

There ate five general groups in which 
the subjects may be divided (1) mathemat 
ics physics, mechanics, theory of solids, 
the , \‘t'i e’lemerfis o'r maenmes, '(*}) mtftors, 
levers, pulleys, etc , (4) electro technology, 
(5) technology 

In the higher schools of mecl anical 
engineering, the most important subject is 
included in group ( 3 ) i e , motors levers 
pulleyes etc , whereas in the schools of 
manufacture this is not an important branch 
of study at all 

The essential subject in these latter is 
technology which implies all that is $n 
eluded in manufacture In the higher schools 
of mechanical engineering not more than 
500 hours are devoted to ‘technology* during 


the entire course, whereas this subject 
commands as many as IfOO lours in the 
£> Iriebj/ac} tehnle 

The technological or manufacturing sub- 
jects comprise raw materials, measuring 
ms'raments and machine tools, the chemistry 
of manufactare, foundry work, smithy , diemg 
installation of workshops, management of 
factor ei and book keeping 

f S noota or hniM'i avo 1\ rami. 

In ante mechanical days the first spinning 
schools were established towards tho end of 
the eighteenth century in order to tram 
working men for imndspmning But by 
the middle of the nineteenth century, all 
these went out of uso owing to tl o introduc- 
tion of machinery in textile industry 

Until about In 0 to, 1 owerer, Germans 
used to visit I yon in franco in order to 
study modern textile engineering It was 
during this period that the first spinning 
and weaving schools adanttd to the new 
industries began to be founded in Germany, . 
both by private as well os government 
efforts 

The first modern weaving sol ool of 
Germany was established at Keichenbnch in 
Saxony in I* > And in Prussia the first 
institution cam into existence at f Iberfeld 
{Rhineland in 1S1» Both these schools 
an still in existence nnd possess a universal 
rep itation The school at lleichenbach 
l appens besides, to l e the only institution 
where carded yarn and worsted spinning 
are taugl t 

Textile in one or all of its branches is now 
taught in dozens of institutions in Germany 
Most of time are conducted by the state or 
the city, a few by private enterprise 

Of the schools in I’russia the ones at 
YYueiWib, Vi/i’neim, VkreieVi anh Tie Fun are 
the most noted In Saxony the most 
influential is tie institution at Chemnitz 
Hunchberg nnd Inmbrecht in Bavaria and 
Iteathngen in l\ arltemberg aro of like 
importance to textile students 

The Prussian textile schools are highly spe- 
cialized Krefeld, for instance, is visited 
chiefly for silk and velvet, Barmen for strong 
threads and Berlin for dress making Then 
there are the institutions which specialize 
m the teaching of spinning nnd weaving in 
wool, cotton linen, ribbon, hee nnd other 
stun n j actively 
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The schools are of two grades In the 
lower the U ebescliule ( weaving school ), the 
object is to tram up working men for the 
spinning and weaving factories The object 
of the Eohere Webeachule ( higher weaving 
school ) is to equip prospective directors and 
and managers of these industries with the 
technical and scientific knowledge These 
latter are provided with departments of 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, finishing, and in 
certain instances, with that of the manufac 
tare of ready-made dress 

Among the Prussian institutions must be 
mentioned the ones in Silesia which provide 
people with training m liandweavmg as well 
as teach machine weaving to the hand 
weavers In Hanover hand weaving is still 
practised by the rural women m winter 
months Lhere are institutions m this 
district, known as H chcreilehncerl flatten, 
which serve the educational needs of such 
people 

The commercial side of the textile 
industry is taught in certain schools In 
this course the object is to make the students 
experts m the examination of the goods 

Chemnitz, the Manchester of Germany, 
is visited naturally for its many sided Textil 
fachsehule equipped as it is with all possible 
branches It Is besides acquiring a special 
value because of its division of mechanical 
engineering or machine teohnologj which as 
a rule, is overlooked in ordinary textile 
schools There 19 furtl er, a di\ ision for the 
training of textile school teachers 

The Bchool at Reutlmgen described as a 
TrrI mi urn is no less important than the one 
nt Chemnitz Not onlj 8pmmn 0 weaving 
and dyeing are here taken care ol, but tex- 
tile chemistry ns well as textile technology 
receive special attention Although ongi 
nally intended for cotton industry, the school 
has grown up into an institution for the 
training of textile engineers in other goods 

ns well 

Sci OOLS c t IXDCan ui Aim AM, 
UVMICKAJTS 

Each and one of the arts nnd crafts has 
its special schools in Germany , and where it 
Is not possible to institute a full ec! ool, 
certain classts in t! e schools or museums 
nr< dueled to the subject Tin so arts nnd 
crafts schools known generally ns Jinn*!?'’- 
verb* tin f I/at Itcerlehl ure raostlj run bj 


the State or the city There are quite a 
large number conducted by private persons 
In these institutions the training of tas*e 
is provided for the representatives of every 
industry' Accordingly there are separate 
classes for carpenters and manufacturers of 
furniture house decorators, painters, model- 
lers, sculptors in wood and stone, wood 
carvers, metal workers, die cutters, black- 
smiths, silver and golds miths, enamel 
workers, designers, painters of advertise- 
ments, printers and compositors, bookbinders, 
glass painters, gla8s cutters, and porcelain 
artists For women there are special classes 
in weaving knitting, needle work, embroi 
dery of all sorts, clothing fashions and 
garment making 

In each school the studies are oriented 
to three directions First, there la the 
artistio aspect of every craft And for this 
the scholars have to take general drawing, 
calligraphy, drawing of plants and animals, 
nature study, end water colour painting 
Secondly, there is the technical or inanufao 
turmg aspect Th« corresponding studies are 
construction, details of the special subject, 
and raw materials Finally, there are courses 
in book keeping, calculation of costs, mdus 
trial legislation, and civics 

The scholars roust be nt least 17 years old 
and must have practical exper ence in the 
crafts Foreigners are admitted on payment 
of five times the fees charged of the natives 
The schools are visited not only by young 
men and women who seek a full training 
winch lasts often about 4 y ears and generally 
2iyeat8, but also by elderly people who come 
in for certain courses in order to learn some 
thing new for their crafts as well ns by 
artisans who, while employed as assistants 
in some studies seek to advance their 
knowledge by attending evening classes 
These schools owe their origin to the 
inspiration derned from the London 
Exhibition of 1851 and the example set by 
the South Kensington school which was 
established as a result of that exhibition 
tn order to educate publio taste The 
first school on the Continent was found- 
ed nt \ ienna and was followed by the 
institutions at Munich, Karlsruhe, Nuern 
berg, Dresden, I upzigand Berlin 

I or the first three or four decades the 
ol ject of the schools was focussed on the n 
di«cmen and poj ulxrmng of ancient styles 
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Bating the last decade ©£ the nineteenth 
century the craze for the antique began to be 
replaced by the demand for “modern ' art 
This modernism in taste has been triumphant 
In arts and crafts as well as in the schools 
for these subjects since the Exhibition at 
Dresden in 1006 

At present there are 85 schools of this 
class under State or city management in 
the different provinces of Germany, of 
these 5 belong to Saxony, 22 to Bavaria and 
40 to Prussia 

Of the schools in Bavaria two only are 
encyclopaedic in character The others are 
devoted to special subjects such bs wood 


carving, ceramics, photographj, manutac-* 
tnre of musical instruments, embroidery, 
lace work, etc Similarly there are 12 
“special subjects” schools in Prussia tu 
which bookbinding, bronze-work, cutlery 
manufacture, and other crafts are taught 
There are printing schools in Saxony 

The manufacture of toys is taught in 
some of the schools of Saxony as well as of 
Thunngen Work in gold and silver con 
stitutes the Fach, i e , the speciality, of certain 
schools in Baden, Wnrttemberg, and Prussia 
Ivory work can be studied in a school in 
Hessen 
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Bv L. K EL3IHIBST ( of Visiahharati ) 


III Village Self help and Government 


W HEN I came ont to India, in the fall 
of 1021, the non co-operation move- 
ment was at its height On reach- 
ing Santimketan I had a talk with Dr 
Tagore, who told me how, for twenty years, 
he had been watching the slow decline and 
decay of the rural life of India, and more 
especially of the villages in his own province 
of Beng“l 

Dr Tagore had no definite programme 
of reform, bnt he offered to hand over 
to our Department of Rural Reconstruction 
his house and lands at Saral, in order that, 
with a few students, I might collect facts 
and try to discover what reasons lay behind 
this terrible devastation of life, and a possible 
remedy He added that he was not quite 
satisfied with any existing plans, and that 
he felt that the non co-operation programme 
for the village was not really practical and 
probably economically unsound 

I then saw Mr C F Andrews He told me 
that a small band of devoted students had 
daring ten months been using Surul as their 
headquarters for carrying out the non- 
co-operation programme, but that they had 
lately given up, partly for lack of funds, 


partly because they could find no enthusiastic 
reception for their efforts at the reform of 
village life 

In a subsequent talk with some of these 
young men I asked them for their experiences, 
saying that afiything they coaid show me of 
the diffi-alties ahead and of their snccesses 
would be very welcome, and that if they 
could tell me of any part of their programme 
which had brought definite relief to the 
villagers in the neighbourhood, we would be 
only to-' glad to adopt it in oar own 

It appeared that they had succeeded in 
closing the liquor shop in one village, but not 
in the one next door, so that the old custom 
era still found a source of supply , that they 
had done their best to popularise the use of 
the eharla, the growing o* cotton and the 
wearing of lhaddar , but that the farmers 
refused to take their cotton seed, that only 
a few of the zemindars’ sons had taken to 
Ihaddar and that none had really taken the 
spinning wheel seriously , that they had 
opened a National School and that a number 
ot lie local High School boja lad joined 
them, bnt that owing to lack of fund, and 
knowledge ot what or how to teach, Ihej- had 
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to dose it down They bad, eventually, all 
succumbed, together with the bulk of the 
villagers, to malaria, which was very bad m 
the neighbourhood , and they had to leave 
I do not know whether this kind of 
experience is common m Bengal or not 
I do know, however, that all the way through 
history, attempts have been made by uty 
bred and educated people to carry a ready- 
made programme of reform to their country 
conBins, but that, np to date, all have failed 
Quite apart from the politics and economics 
of the recent Russian revolution, the main 
cause of its terrible results was this one fact 
that the cities and their academic folk tried 
to lay down the law as to what the villager 
and farmer should or what they should not 
do, forgetting that these men had brains and 
a fund of common sense and experience of 
their own, and that without rural co operation 
their very existence would be endangered 
For that reason Petrograd and Moscow are 
still little more than cities of the dead 

At Dr Tagore’s request, therefore, we 
went to Satul not with any set programme, 
but with a determination to find out the 
facts and to take np problem by problem 
until we could lay down general principles 
for their solution 1 cannot repeat too often 
the clause which we put first in the list of 
our aims and ideals *‘lo win the friendship 
and affection of the villagers and cultivators 
by taking a real interest in all that concerns 
their life and welfare ” • 

In my two previous lectures, published 
in the Modern Review, I put before the 
public the results of out researches I 
there tried to show how the introduction of 
peaceful conditions and of rapid and easy 
means of communication and transport, 
the sudden growth of the great City with 
its factory industry and its competitive 
search for livelihood, hare completely 
upset, for the tnno being, the old co-operative 
life ol the self-sufficient Hindu Milage , how 
the supply of effort that is needed to set the 
Milage upon its feet once more, has been 
sapped by disease, or swallowed up in the 
towns , so that, if the present decaj goes on 
at the present rate, the City itself will have 
difficulty, both in finding its food and in 
proxiding its mills with taw materials 

\ on will remember, perhaps, our triad of 
problems, —monkeys, malaria and mutual 
mistrust, — to which our Dispensary has since 
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added a fourth, MEN, since m its prevent- 
we work amongst the girls and the women, 
it is the prejudices of the men which it finds 
most hard to combat 

We hare found, as I said in the previ- 
ous lectures, that the children are tne chief 
lever by which village reform can be brought 
about, but that the confidence of the parents 
must be gained before it is possible to 
organise tbe boys and girl3 for co operative 
enterprise , we have shown how terrible is 
the manner iu which Calcutta exploits the 
resources of the country and kills off the 
beat dairy animals in order to get its milk, 
a method which will ultimately lead to an 
almost complete absence of good milk in 
the diet of the City population itself 

Vie have touched, too, upon methods 
of fighting malaria, of utilising the avail- 
able resources which at present go to 
waste and of stimulating and encouraging 
inexpensive co operative measures on the 
part of the villagers themselves, quite apart 
trorn any legislative or outside government 
activity 

We have, however, never yet dealt with 
thepToblem of village Belf help in its rela- 
tions to Government and it is that subject 
which I would like to discuss to day Let 
ine try and give you a short rtsumd of 
our experience in dealing with the existing 
forces of Government as they inevitably met 
us inside the confines of our neighbouring 
v illages 

In the capacity of private secretary, it 
was once my duty to type out the first draft 
of that political programme wlnoh ev entually 
became known as the Montagu Chelmsford 
Reform Scheme The author of that 
preliminary scheme had, nt the time of 
composition, never been inside an Indian 
village, he had no idea of its problems or 
troubles, and when he had successfully 
worked out, on paper, the scheme from the 
top down, lie found that the obstacle of 
literacy prevented his scheme touching 
anyone vitally further down the scale than 
the small professional men of the country 
towns — the lawyers, landlords and business 
men, in whose hands the wotkmg of the 
scheme has, m fact, so far remained 

I might also mention here that a plan 
was seriously put down on paper, m 1917, t»yr 
n committee of very academic persons, none 
of whom had had vital touch with tbo Indian 
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village, lor overcoming this terrible obstacle 
It included the importation of an array of 
elementary school teachers from abroad to 
endow the poor Indian peasant with some 
bind of literacy ( I suppose of the English 
variety ) at a tremendous cost 1 

For ourselves after two years’ experience, 
we would ranch sooner trust the sound 
common sense of the illiterate farmer, 
based as it is npon actnal experience, 
than that of the average matriculate 
student, or even of the average B A 
To be quite frank, we of Visva Bharati, 
especially in our department at Snrnl, stand 
with the farmer, the villager, and the farm 
village labourer, the men in fact who though, 
at the bottom of the social scale are yet the 
most important productive element m society 
The Reform Scheme was, however, 
brought to birth, and was actually beginning 
to function when we set up house at Sural in 
the Spring of 1922 At the same time there 
was just then a vigorous feeling abroad that 
we should have nothing to do with the 
Government under any circumstances The 
fact was, nevertheless, that the moment we 
settled down to live our lives within the 
confines of the village itself, we were brought 
inevitably within the sphere of Government 
influence 

"We were determined from the start to try 
and look at everything from the villagers 
point of view The first real test case we had 
was over the village much** or tanners They 
were starving and land less, the new factor 
les in the city having deprived them of their 
hereditary craft We knew nothing of tan 
ning but, in hunting around for some means 
of help, we came in touch with the Govern 
ment Research Tannery which immedi 
ately offered ns every assistance in showing 
these men how, with the help of science and 
a little training, they could regain eco- 
nomic stability Were we to take it I 

It seemed to us a matter of life and death, 
and Dr Tagore insisted npon bringing this 
np as a test case and fighting a way through 
Cor co operation Similar experience in the 
matter of assisting a certain village to get 
its road mended, drove us to face the whole 
question, and we decided in committee npon 
the following resolution “that in the mat- 
ter of our own educational programme we 
reserve to ourselves the full right of control, 
but as far as our village extension work is 


concerned, we regard it as our bounden duty 
to stimulate and enconrage the activities of 
all bodies, public and private, inclnding 
Government, which show n really sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the villager, and 
have his welfare at heart”. 

We did not take it for granted that 
Government agencies had this welfare at 
heart, but we had already found it essen- 
tial to preserve an open mind And then, 
one by one, we come into intimate contact 
with all the forces of government connected 
with the village, of which experience I am 
giving you a short summary 

First of all, we found it true in 
general that the Reform Scheme, as re- 
presented by the Transferred Subjects, the 
Departments of Health and Education, of 
Industries and Agriculture, and of Local 
Self Government, including the District 
and Union Boards have hardly as yet 
touched the village situation at all I should 
here say that we found all of the bodies 
sympathetic and even eager to be of help, but 
I think it would be true to add that they were 
about as bankrupt of ideas as they were of 
funds 

That is the curse of any sj stem of Govern- 
ment which has tended to rnn to extremes in 
specialisation and departmental separatism. 
In the city this tendency is not noticed, but 
in the village it is fatal The village is a 
unit, a many sided unit, and until the differ- 
ent departments of Government are willing 
to recognise that and accordingly adapt their 
methods, little progress is possible 

Th» village needs education, not in books, 
but in sanitation in agriculture, in health and 
in new forms of industry and co operation 
When the farmer is ill, and eighty per cent 
of Bengal farmers were ill at the most critical 
time this year, it is no use taking him a new 
breed of nee, nor sernm for his cow . ha 
wants quinine 1 N T or is it fair to measure 
agricultural progress in rupees when his box 
may be full of money, but his cattle and 
himself are starving for want of food which 
be cannot buy 

In attempting to *, pnbl 10 c „nSa, n „ lt 
” f “ an y Government department 

to initiate only each expensive experiments, 
23 In U ’ ° f ” h '? ““ 'ttdividnel clll2B „’ 
and villager may rail for end appreriate, and 

™w th i at '“ ch “ ,efnl rPIU,t5 «mj tine lie 
achieved ere properly end lolly brought 
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to the notice of the chashn and the 
zemindar 

Until the various departments o£ Health, 
Industries, Agriculture and Self-Government 
can build up some kind of permanent link 
between their laboratories and the village, 
and can stimulate the villager to grasp the 
information and assistance held out to him, 
and can reach the children directly through 
co operation with the Schoolmaster and the 
1)( partment of Education, the public will 
continue to have good reason to complain of 
the las iah expenditure of their funds with 
out sufficient results to justify it 

The work of the Aofci malarial Co 
-operative Societies, initiated by Dr Gopal 
Chatterjee, is typical of this kind of offort, 
and, in our experience the Transferred 
Departments are very ready by giving of 
their expert advice and help, to encourage 
and stimulate unofficial endeavour The 
crying need is for a village public opinion 
winch will point the road for the Govern 
ment to follow 

It is only as private enterprise arises in 
the villages themselves that it will be 
possible to make full use of these Depart 
meats At present they have no link with 
the village and are powerless to create 
one that will not quickly die by being 
Bwaddled up in that red tape with which a 
boreanoracy demands that its governmental 
machine shall be safeguarded 

Let me give you some idea of the way in 
which we make use of our available re 
sources 

We have just had a man trained for 
a year in the Government Tannery in 
.scientific bark tanning which can well be 
carried on in our neighbouring villages We 
have taken on loan the services of a 
full time Government Agricultural Officer, 
who was previously trying hard to serve 
five masters at once under the Reform 
Scheme. We have begun to work out a 
Bcherae of co operation between the 
Anti-Malaml Co-operative Society, the 
Minister of Public Health, the District and 
Union Board Chairmen and the Ked Cross m 
order to tackle the curse of malaria and ill 
health The Veterinary Department la to 
supply us with n man to run a clinic, 
with the assent of the District Board 
which has asked ua to supervise one of their 
dispensaries, and so on 


It is, gentlemen, a case of life and death 
for Bengal, so why wait to enquire who 
made the life belt before throwing it to the 
drowning man ? 

A leading figure in the political world in 
Delhi said to mo a few days ago “It is 
useless to try and do anything in Bengal 
until the zemindar is thrown out by the 
Legislature M “Rubbish,” I replied, “if 
ou wait till that happens, where will Bengal 
e, and if you throw the zemindar out, to-day, 
have you any alternative power with which 
to replace him f Without any further 
legislation, ns the Bengali staff at Surul to- 
day will tell you, it is quite possible for 
Bengal to save itself, if only its young men 
will rouse themselves to the effort " 

Whilst men aro fighting to legislate 
for this or that, or to prevent others 
legislating for this or that, the population 
of rural Bengal ib rapidly dying out, and 
who are we, who set out to save life, to 
wait until some mythical day of political 
salvation arrives ? 

So much for the Transferred Subjects 
How about the administration of Justice and 
the activities of the Police in the Bengal 
village ? Let roe give yon the example of 
our first week’s experience, when without 
exception the villagers looked upon us wtth 
hostility and suspicion 

A gr^up of Santala and a group of 
Muhammadan villagers appeared on the 
verandah The Santals said that they had 
not been paid fairly by the Muhammadans 
for work done, and that when they 
went on strike the Muhammadans came 
and stole their cows They had put the 
case in the hands of the police, and the 
lawyers at Suri had taken up the case 
Twice they had walked £0 miles there and 
back Twicb tht>y had paid their fees Twice 
the case had been postponed and now they 
were being asked to go a third tune and take 
the cows in question which had since calved, 
with them 

Now they wanted to know whether we 
would set a fine and arrange for them all 
to escape the clutches of the Court The 
Muhammadans then admitted that they 
were guilty and said they would accept any 
punishment if only they could be freed from 
the handa of the lawyers and the police 

It would be true to Bay, in oor neighbour- 
hood at any rate, that it is impossible 
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for the farmer, the labourer and the 
villager to obtain justice either quickly or 
cheaply , even a correct decision that is long 
delayed and leaves the -applicant penniless 
can hardly be termed justice The lawyers 
themselves are slowly bleeding our villages 
white for a lawyer must live and, if 
there are not enough cases to go round, he 
must set to work to stimulate them 

hat then is to be done ? As time went 
on and our workers, in my absence, gained 
the confidence of the villagers, all kinds of 
disputes were brought to them to settle 
This, of conrse, brought us into intimate 
contact with the police, who, we, found were 
not nearly so bad a3 they were made out to 
be, and who, the moment they fonnd that 
some one was there to encourage them when 
they played the game and to keep an eye out 
for petty oppression, seemed very ready to 
behave like ordinary human beings 

After all, theirs is not an easy job in the 
Village Fveryone hnrls curses at them, but 
the moment there is a dacoity they are 
expected, often after two or three days delay 
in receiving the news, to trace the goods and 
the thief Even jf they do their doty well 
they get nothing but kicks I remember the 
case of a game of Narkol Kara kan where 
two constables, quite unobtrusively and with 
out hurt to anyone, controlled what might 
otherwise have ended in a wholesale riot 
Hindus and Muhammadans 

Whilst I was away it became the custom 
for our department to entertain the local 
police to tea, as it also became the cnstom 
ot the police to call in the help of our 
Bengali staff to help in the discovery of 
the real truth and in the settlement of 
many a local dispute Yon may say that this 
Bounds like the millennium Perhaps it does, 
but it is the truth 

In my absence the Union Board elections 
came on Our village worker, Mr Kali 
mo an Qbose who had during the malaria 
season succeeded m getting three villages to 
free them seleves from malaria by their own 
efforts, and who ha9 had a year s experience 
m settling village disputes, was invited by 
the local merchants and villages to stand for 
election He refused at first hut eventually 
stood He was elected by fifty votes to 
seven, and the other five members are sworn 
to support his anti malarial and sanitation 
schemes for the whole neighbourhood He 

S3J — 2 


has won over the local Bar, as well one or two 
of the zeminders and the local Congress 
party, to support his Union Board programme, 
and he is likely to be put in as Chairman 
The local Police Officer himself asked ns 
to urge that the first Union Board Bench 
Court should be established under Kali 
Baba’s management, Bince be had already 
had so much experience in the settling of 
disputes “If that happens ' he said, “crime 
and quarrels will disappear from this neigh- 
bourhood within a few months, and some of 
the lawyers will have to try and find a living 
elsewhere, for men will once again begin to tell 
the truth ” 1 W ith the groups of young men 
be has attached to the cause of sanitation and 
general reform and trained in Fire Brigade 
work,* he added ‘it should be possible to 
decrease considerably the local expenditure 
upon Chowkidars ’ 

What conclusion are we to come to, then, 
after these few months work ? Firstly, that 
the villagers do not have to wait to become 
literate to know the man whom they may 
trust and the man who has helped them to 
help themselves m their time of need , 
aDd, secondly that it does not matter a 
great deal whether the machinery at the 
top belongs to this Reform Scheme or 
that, or what motion is passed in the Legis 
lative Council so long ns the villager begins 
to realise that by concerted action upon his 
own behalf, he can turn any scheme to suit 
his own welfare 

If we all wait for the day when the per 
feet self-cooker machine 13 to be produced be 
fore taking our next meal, what will happen T 
Do we not gather sticks, or cowdung, bmld 
our oven of rond and go ahead ? Then may 
I appeal at this time, not merely for those 
funds which shall finance oar experiment 
with Indian { and no longer only American j 
money but for a whole hearted attempt 
to pull together all the groups or societies 
devoted to social welfare to enlist all 
the sympathy it is possible to find within 
the departments of Government, and chief 
ly all that wealth of idealism and spiri- 
tual enterprise, all that sincerity and devo 
tion, which has propelled so many great 
movements in Bengal, and which make India 
unique to day in a world sunk deep m an 
abyss of pessimism and bankruptcy t 

I beg of you to make this village work 
your own, to squip yourselves for it, to attack 
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it with all the energy and co operative force 
you can muster Leader after leader during 
the last few months has driven home the 
facts of the problem I have put to yon 
Our own Founder President, Rabindranath, 
has thrown himself heart and soul into 
this Milage enterprise 11 ithout him and 


lus constant encouragement and sympathy, 
this experiment, earned on by Indians,— -not 
merely for India but for a world that 
to-day is everywhere seeking for a eolation 
of this same problem of rural decay and 
failing to find it,— would never have been 
possible 


WHAT IS AT THE BACK OF ANTI-ASIANISM 
OF THE ANGLO-SAXON WORLD ? 

By TAB AKNATII DAS, x a 
authov or “isniA. in wo mo routic* ’’ 

U S Supremo Court Upholds the Anti-Allen Land Law 


J UST about two years after the opening 
of the Washington Conference, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down two important decisions con 
firming the validity of Califotma Anti alien 
Land Laws. The Anti alien Land Law was 
adopted November 2, 1920 na an Initiative 
Measure and the principal provisions of the 
law are the following — 

Section 1 All aliens eligible to citizenship 
Under the laws of the United States may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, transmit and inherit real property 
or any intei est therein, in this state, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States except ua otherwise provided V y 
the laws of this Btate 

Section 2 All aliens other than those men 
tioned in section one of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy and transfer real property or any 
interest therein, in this state in the manner and 
to the extent, and for the purpose prescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Government 
of the United States and the nation or country 
of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and 
not otherwise 

Section 3 provides that any company, associa 
tion or corporation a majority of whose members 
are ineligible aliens or in which a majority of the 
issued capital stock is owned by such aliens is 
permitted to acquire, possess, enjoy and convey 
real property or any interest therein, in the 
manner and to the extent and for the purposes 
prescribed by anj treaty etc Ilereaftcr, ineligible 


aliens may become members of or acquire share? 
of stock m any company , association or corpora 
tion that is or may be authorised to acquire, 
possess, enjoy or convev agricultural land, m the 
manner and to the extent and for the purpose 
prescribed by any treaty and not othentisc 
Section 4 provides that no ineligible alien 
and no company, association or corporation 
mentioned in Section 3 may be appointed guardian 
of that portion of the estate of a minor which 
consists of property which such alien or such 
company, association or corporation is inhibited 
from acquiring, possessing, enjoy ing or transfer 
ring by reason of the provisions of the act 
The superior court may removo the guardian of 
such an estate whenever it appears to the satis 
faction of the court that facts exist which would 
make the guardian ineligible to appointment m 
tl e first instance 

Section 5 (a) The term ‘ trustee 1 as used m 
this Section means any person, company, associa 
tion or corporation that as guardian, trustee, 
attorney in fact or agent, or in any other capacity 
has the title, custody or control of property, or 
some interest therein, belonging to an ineligible 
alien or to the minor child of rach an alien, if 
the property is of such a character that such 
alien is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, 
enjoying or transferring it 

(b) Annually every such trustee must file a 
verified written report showing (d) An 
itemised account of all expenditures, investments, 
rents, issues and profits in respect to the ad mi ms* 
tratvon and control of such properly with parti* 
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cul&r reference to holdings of corporate stocks 
and leases, cropping contracts and other agree- 
ments in respect to land and the handling or 
sale of products thereof is required of sacli 
trustee 

Section 6 provides for the sale and distnba 
tion of proceeds when, by reason of the provisions 
of the act, heir cannot take the real property or 
membership or shares of stock id a company, 
association or corporation 

Section 7 provides for the escheat of pro- 
perty acquired in fee by any ineligible alien and 
no alien company, association or corporation 
mentioned in Section 2 or Section 3 hereof shall 
hold for longer period than two years, the posses 
sion of any agricultural land acquired in the 
enforcement of or in satisfaction of a mortgage 
or other alien hereafter made or acquired in good 
faith to secnre a debt 

Sections Any leasehold or other interest 
in real property less than a fee, hereafter 
acquired in violation of the provisions of this 
act by any ineligible alien or by anj company, 
association or corporation mentioned in Section 
3 of tbis act, shall escheat to the state of 
California Any share of stock or interest of any 
member o! a companj, association or corporation 
hereafter acquired in violation of the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Act, shall escheat to the 
State of California 

Section 0 Every transfer of real property, 
or an interest therein, though colorable in form 
shall lie void as to the state and the interest 
thereby convej ed or sought to be conveyed shall 
escheat to the state if the property interest 
involved is of snch a character than an ineligible 
alien is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, 
enjoying or transferring it, and if the con 
veyance is made with intent to prevent, evade 
or avoid escheat as provided for herein 

Section 10 If two or more persons conspire 
to effect a transfer of real property, or of an 
interest therein, m violation of the provisions 
hereof, they are punishable by imprisonment in 
the county jail or state pemteutiarv not exceed 
ing two years or by a fine not exceeding 
bve thousand dollars or both 

The facts and the decision of the two ta<es 
can ba best summed up by quoting parts of 
the decision of the coart and they are as 
follows — 

“0 Brien is a cituen and resident of Cali 
forma and owns ten acres of agncnltural land 
in the county of Santa Clara Inooje is a 
capable farmer, and is a Japanese subject living 
in California O Brien and Inouye de a ire to 
enter into a cropping contract covenng the 
plantirg cultivating and handling of crops 
to be grow n on the laud They allege that the 


cxecntion of such a contra-t is necessary in 
order that the owner may receive the largest 
return from the land, and that the alien may re- 
ceive compensation therefrom, that the Attorney 
General and District Attorney have threatened 
to and will enforce the act against them if they 
execute the contract, and will forfeit or attempt 
to forfeit the land by an escheat proceeding, and 
will proseento them criminally lor violating the 
act They av er that the act is so drastic, and 
the penalties for its violation are so great that 
neither of them may execute the contract for the 
purpose of testing its validity and its application 
thereto, and that, unless the court shall determine 
the validity of the act and its application, they 
will be compelled to submit to it, and so bedepnved 
of their property without the due process of 
law and denied equal protection of the laws in 
contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment (of 
the Constitution of the United States) 

“Appc-alees applied for an interlocutory nijonc 
tion The matter was heard by three judges, as 
provided in Sectin 26G of the Judicial Code The 
injunction was granted, and the Attorney General 
and the District Attorney appealed 

"0 Dnen, who is a cih.cn haa no legal right to 
entir into the proposed contract with Inouye who it 
an ineligible alien, unless the latter is permitted by 
law to male and carry out such a contract At 
common lair, aliens, though not permitted to take 
laud by operation of law may take by the act of the 
partita but they hate no capacity to hold against 
<1 e State, anti the fund «u taken may be escheated to 
lltc Slate In nbsince f a treaty to the contrary, 
the 'state I a* potccr to deny to aliens the right to oicn 
l ind within its borders The Article I of the 
American Japanese Commercial Treaty in force 
reads as follows — 

“The citizens or subjects of each High 
Contracting parties shall have liberty to enter, 
travel and reside in the territories of the other 
to carry on trade, wholesale or retail or own 
or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses and shops, to employ agents of their choice 
to lease land for residential and commercial 
purposes and generally to do anytbiog incident 
to or necessary for trade upon the same terms as 
citizens or subject*, submitting themselvesr to 
the laws and regulations there established 

“Section 2 of the Act extends the privilege to 
acquire, possess, eDjoy and transfer real property 
or any interest therein only m the manner and 
to the extent and for the purposes prescribed in 
the treaty The treaty gives no permission to 
enjoy, use or have the benefit of land for agricul- 
tural purposes The privileges granted by the 
act are carefully limited to those prescribed in 
the treaty The act as a whole evidences legis 
latiie intention that the ineligible aliens shall 
not be permitted to Lav e or enjoy sny privilege 
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in respect of the use of the benefit of land for agn the United States Since then the question 
cultural purposes And this view is supported by o£ Japanese immigration has become a 

the circumstances and negotiations leading up to question of national issue The question of 

the making of the treaty The privilege to Hindu Immigration ha3 been solved by 

make and carry out the proposed cropping pl aoin g India within the debarred zone 
contract, or to have the right to the possession, Jrora whl0 | 1 , mmlgr anta are not allowed to 
enjoyment and benefit of land for agricultural com0 ^ the United States ( 0 £ comae 

*. »« fro “ 

treaty The act denies the pnttlegs because not this restriction j , 

given by the treat j No constitutional right of This Anti alien Land Law, which is an 
the alien is infringed It therefore follows Anti-Asiatic measure, is being enforced by 
that the injunction should have been denied the British Government with greater rigidity 

The facts of the other case are that a man In facfc ^e ,dea oE exclusion of the Asiatics 


named Raymond L Frick a citizen was 
not allowed, to sell his shares in an agricul- 
tural corporation to one Mr N Shatow, a 
Japanese for the grounds cited above 

The newspapers of Japan are very res- 
trained in expressing their feeling regarding 
the decision The ex Senator Phelan of 


from the British dominions like Canada 
Australia and South Africa has influenced 
the American policy In fact the immigra- 
tion policy of the United States and the 
British dominions is similar and it is going 
to be more and more uniform because of tbe 
the idea of the ruling classes as well as the 


California has been reported to have said that working people regarding the destiny of the 
the Japanese must become day labourers or Anglo Saxon people in the field of world 
get out of California The decision of the affairs The following expressions of 
bupreme Court 13 beyond reproach from the distinguished Americans will give uu 
standpoint of law But the Japanese claim adequate idea 
that unless the laws making a virtual discn 
mination against the Japanese are removed 
there cannot be real friendship between 
Japan and America, 

The above decisions affect the Japanese 
Chinese, Hindus and all the people of Asia 
who are classed as non-whites according to 
the decision handed down some time ago by 
Justice Sutherland regarding the case of 
Bhagat Singh Thind, a Sikli from the Punjab 
From the standpoint of historic measures, 
the California Anti alien Land Law is the 
Isvgmh of. th.% ’jal.i&y of. 

people of the United States regarding the ‘ I want tbe English speaking race to control 
Asiatic Immigration Restriction of Asiatic *be seas 0 ! the world and I want them to do it 
Immigration has been tbe policy of the nofc because they are the English speaking race 
United States daring the last twenty five or ? r ra £ e > because they are the only two 
more years The first effort for restriction „ ra » nc , e8 T* c ? m *be world who love peace 
was directed against the Chinese who were antl "bo will fght for peace 
permanently debarred from entering the , The motive of the world control is said to 
United States since the ending of the treaty be world peace and this has been most 
of 1694 Then the effort was directed eloquently expressed by George Burton 
against the Japanese immigration and by Adams, Litt D m his pamphlet The British 

the so called “gentlemans agreement’ Empire and a League of Peace’ (1919) 

concluded between the U S Secretary of , Whether, however we realise tho fact or 
State Root and the Japanese Ambassador Pv* ether we are w llmg to act upon it or 
rnhahiro. in 1003 it was tacitly agreed that 1 venture to assert the situation 

the Japanese Government would not cue „„„.Li 8 Clear evidence— open frank and 

p"”" uto J ^ ne ™ *• “»• *° s h r»r,ss 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

In a pamphlet ‘ The Germany of Asia” 
Mr V S Me Clatohy, Editor and Publisher of 
‘ the Sacramento Bee” quotes the following 
opinion of Mr Herbert Quick with 
approval — 

Herbert Quick says referring to the countries 
of Asia, ‘We simply will not admit unmigra 
tion from those countries freely no matter what 
tbe consequences ( page 42 ) 

Hon John Sharp Williams, Senator from 
MisswBipi Bays 
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the British Empire except India ] and their 
dependencies have banded themselves together 
in a league o! peace, a commonwealth ot nations, 
to have no more war among themselves, to lay 
aside for ever all ambitions of imperial doraina 
tion, to pnrsne in their relations with all other 
nations a common policy of justice and fairness 
and to throw the combined weight of their 
resources upon the etde of justice and fairness 
wherever in the world wrong is threatened — 
plain proof that such a commonwealth does really 
exist would rally to its support all the latent 
conviction and the passionate desire in every 
other nation I am not asserting that this 
way of getting at a world league of peace might 
not leave remaining for 6ome time the possi 
bility of war, or of a threat of war, as the only 
means of peace There would be very little 
probability of actual war, but a possibility must 
be admitted Ido affirm with the deepest con 
Viction that this is the easiest and shortest road 
now open to the world to the extinction of 
war And I do affirm again that the Anglo 
Saxon nations are now nearly in a position to 
offer this clear proof that only the slightest 
changes are needed to male their union an actual 
fact 

“Let us see how the probabilities shape 
themselves considered from the standpoint of 
practical facts In the first place it is a necessary 
preliminary that the world should be convinced 
of the sincerity of our professions H e may to 
ft considerable extent take it for granted that 
this will be the case, though we should not over 
look the fact that there will be difficulties here 
To be honest we must confess that the past 
history of both the great branches of the Anglo 
Saxon race justifies some suspicion It is 
specially true that we have given other nations 
ample grounds on which to suspect our policy 
in juBt that particular which has brought about 
so great an alliance against the Germans — 
imperial expansion It is not possible for ns to 
change our past record, but never before was 
there offered to any people so great an oppor 
tumty to prove beyond the possiblity of donbt 
that it had forsaken its past as will be offered to 
the Anglo Saxon race at the close of this war — 
Ibid, p 17 

Dr Adams further says — 

“Any careful student of the drift of the 
public opinion during the peat twenty years 
in the two branches of the Anglo Saxon race 
must be convinced that onr ideas regarding 
foreign policy and international duties and 
relations are already practically the same 

It is not ont of place to point ont that the 
British people are the upholders of the 
doctrine of “freedom of trade" to such an 


extent that they did not hesitate to fight 
the Opmm War to uphold this principle 
It is the Government of the United States 
which formulated the idea of ‘Open Door 
Policy’ in China and thus spreading the idea 
of “equal opportunity in trade and commerce* 
m China However the British Empire 
and the United States are also the two 
important states which refnse to accord 
equal treatment to the people of Asia It 
must he said that in doing so they are within 
tbeir sovereign rights They hare adopted 
the policy as a matter of self defense or 
preservation of supremacy of the English- 
speaking white people all over the world 
Ihe following opinions regarding the 
attitude of Canada and Australia on this 
particular issue will be of interest to those 
who are anxious to probe at the root of this 
attitude of the statesmen of the west 
What is at the Back or the Anti Japanese 
Agitation by the Anglo-Saxon Wopld J 
_ , Dr , 1 B Vrooman, in a paper “British 
Columbia and Her Imperial Outlook” read 
before the Royal Colonial Institute on March 
19, 1912 makes some remarks which may 
give some deeprooted psychological and 
political reasons, as answer to the above 
question He says — 

‘ The one all absorbing movement of the 
world to day is Asia rrimtw, the immediate 
issues of which are involved in the Japanese 
programme Let no one think that it will be less 
•I.rajDg »b,„ Chiu, h„ fonnd b.r pro B r,n ne 
But that is another question for another dav 
The vital world issue of today, now espe 
cially on the Pacific, is the Japanese nrogramme of 
Asiatic Imperialism Asia and the American 
Hemisphere and the Pacific Ocean for the Japanese 
This is no less than the ansconda ambition 
which.* being crystalised in the orient with 
unprecendented and sinister dispatch and is 
being carried forward with celerity unknown in 
modern times It 18 pi aiD ^ tbat ong ^ 

the numbers in tbe new Japanese world pro 
gramme is the occupation of British Columbia 
Onr province is becoming orientalised, and one of 
our important questions is whether it i 3 to 
remain a British produce or become an Onen 

ssSt 
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is using to drive tbe "Westerner out of Asia, she 
now crosses tbe Pacific and demands on our own 
shores what ehe denies ns on her own She is 
working feverishly towards a policy of Pan 
Asiatic Imperialism and exclusion while she is lay- 
ing claim to equal rights with the white man in 
his own white world She lias decided that white 
competition shall he driven out of Asia and off 
the Pacific, hut ahe haa already driven tlio 
yellow wedge m many places into the American 
Hemisphere from Alaska to Cape Horn She 
denies all foreigners the rights of laud tenure 
in Japan and yet she demands the right of the 
the Japanese to own land on the Western Hemis 
pbere, and they do own already large tracts of 
best land on the Western Hemisphere 
There is, however, a remedial measure which 
so far as I know has been entirely overlooked 
1 have never heard it even suggested It is 
so simple, and so obvious that it is worth a 
trial, and that now Let the Anglo Saxon 
peoples adopt the whole Japanese policy of 
exclusion Let Canada and Australasia and the 
United States, as regards the disabilities of 
foreigners, re enact the laws of Japan At this 
point we must give at least some notice to two 
great principles We must fill up the empty 
areas of Anglo Saxon preemption He must 
command once mire the Pacific Ocean That 
i leans we must hate onc>, more a world nary A 
ury large portion of this east domain is entirely 
empty and tcholly undeivloped, anil so i te if it un 
explored The question for the British people to 
decide — aw l it must be decide l pretty soon an l I 
fake *t this Institute Kill fata much to say in this 
decision — is whether this last yicat opportunity 
of the Anglo Saxon race si all be occupied by an 
Anglo Saxon ciulration, or be oierrun tilth the 
hordes of alien and unassimitable peoples Tho 
problem of the white or yellow occupation of 
the Western Canada is both a local and Imperial 
question In its local aspect m British Columbia 
it is a vital One, for we are now face to face with 
the possibility of being completely over whelmed 
by the innumerable surpluses of Asia s billion 
of people, which more and more, with their 
awakening power, and ambitious and knowledge 
of the wealth to he acquired abroad, and mci 
deutaly, starvation to he avoided at home, are 
bound to pour out in increasing numbers to 
encroach upon the empty places of the earth 
Therefore I say that tee »» British Columbia 
J nre detemme l 1J at lofar as ire can accomplish 
tt the Pacific Ocean must he a white man’s <te«m 
The \Western Hemisphere must be a u .1 xte mans 
Hemisphere Let Asia hate Asia-^ml cd, Asia, las 
Asia («e ) — Lnf w jm pose to beep Anstralasta 
an l tl e America u fufe fr m Vaucoitiei to IfW 
t curie, fio i Horn to tf i Arctic Archip la j II, 

shall so, to it that the shons ij the Stw Pacific 


shall be al least half white, and that the islands 
and continents tchich he within her inuneasuraUe 
iraf e/s shall be kept as white ag yvosst fife Wo shall 
show that tho civilization we lift! e given to the 
world is one wo belieie m, and we shall see that 
■it docs not yield to the ideals of the yellowman 
One thing is certain, that every uord, and 
etcry influence tchich lends to separate, or anta- 
gonise, the peoples of our racial stock is withhold 
ing the jrrojicf* if the world The white races must 
get together or go to the teal! The British Empire 
must be consolidated and defended The Anglo- 
Sa i on peoples must understand that they are one 
These countless hordes ( of Asia ) are learning <o «* e 
the Western equipment The most of them, arc wilt- 
ing lo work and ttork oicr hours, for something like 
six pence a day They are thrifty, inntatne, hard J,\ 
disciplined and efjicient With their present popu- 
lation and on the basis of German conscription, they 
could put a fighting ft rcc of 80, 000,000 men upon 
the fields of war Ami when they are no longer 
coolies , but sktlLd laborers , which is tneutable 
destiny of the Asiatic, they will organise a 
multitudinous host of industrial workers which, by 
sheer weight of numbers and cheapness, will over- 
bear and break dottm the while man*# standard of 
hung and briny rum upon lFe*fem industry 
This is not all With the introduction of sani 
tary and agricultural science, with tho conver 
sion of the limitless resources of Asia, it is likely 
that the population of that country will be 
doubled before our grand children are all dead • 
There can be no doubt that with tins unformed 
Oriental rejuvenescence a new migratory instinct 
is being born, and a new blind migration is like 
ly to begin which may combine the irrational 
motives of the Crusadea and tbe irreststtble 
ferocity of Jengbis Khan So far as the empty 
and undeieloped reaches of our Empire arc concerned 
the awakening of Asia is happening little too soon 
I wonder t f tie are irafemy too late l 

I bring you tidings from the watch towers 
of your Imperial outpost on the North Pacific 
There are red lights on the sea where the sun 
sets’’ 


'lhe significant statement of a responsible 
rerson like Hr "Vrooman* received support 
from many enlightened scholars specially 
Lord Charles Beteaford, the author of 
“Break-Up of China’* and one of the 
originators of the idea of “Open Door Policy 
in China’ Lord Beresford wired to the 
Colonial Institute authorities as to his 

# — Vrooman, frank B — B Sc ( Oxon ) 
Til D F It G S British Columbia and Her 
Imperial Outlook (A paper read beforo tbe Iloy al 
Colonial Institute March in, ipi> Sir Godfrey 
Langdea.K C11G in tho Chair) 
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inability to preside on tbe occasion when tbe United States called for ertonded comment 
Dr Vrooman read his paper bemuse of surely Mu demo! by tbe trtUe ran, of ami 
pressure oi business in Parliament and said, opporl^,lu, to IW colored IreHren de.mndr ear 
r, ” , , ,_j most serious consideration 


“J haie read his most interesting paper which 
I entirely agree with ” 

The White Acstealia Policy 
T he, Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. W 


“Jf tr»7Z contribute further to the peace of 
nations if the tchite races do not attempt to formu' 
late too speedily a final policy as to the occupation 
of the globe, and if they do not resort to a 


M. Hushes m a apeech in the Tederal euW.rJ. polloiorece. /™,i ,,»durfo«d yorfio.. 
Parliament, on the Pele.Treat, of Versailles 

said control oier fire continents anti a considerable 

“Members wbohave travelled in the East and portion of the sixth, and to limit the yellotr races, 
m Europe will be able to understand with what numbering thirty six per cent of the tchole, to a 
difficulty this world gathering o! men, represent portion of a single continent is neither Christian 
ing both colored and partly colored peoples, was 
able to appreciate this idea of 3,000,000 people 
tcho had dared to say over a great continent that 
s not only theirs, but none should enter »“ 


statesmanlike ' Bashford, James IV 
China, An Interpretation ( The Abingdon Press, 
New York I91T pages 446—447 ) 

, , ,, The above facts need modification be- 

’PtjiCfZ JiZSZ’.ZPZJ* lh » -rid war German eolon,., 

stances, in such an assembly, 


While Australia R e are more British th 
Britain, and tee hold firmly to this great principle 
of a W7n<e Australia ’ because ice Iiuhc vhat tee 
know, and because tee hate liberty and tee believe »n 
o«r race and tn oursehes, and t» our capacity to 
achieve our great destiny 
The Policy of Occupation of the Globe by 
White Races 


s'toe'pnnc'ifileof have changed hands and the western nations, 


particularly Great Britain, have acquired 
more territories in Asia and Africa under the 
mandate system of the League of Nations 
However the majority of the western schol- 
ars, particularly British authorities on the 
Far Eastern and Asian Affairs, are not 
satisfied with the situation because they 
feel that the awakening of Asia involves 
m , ... . - some possibhty of their losing the predomi- 

The policy of exclusion of the people of nanC0 whlch they possess now The following 

Asia from various parts of the world even oplnlon mU ^ of eat Ya5u9 as , fc com ^ 

in Asia from enjoying some of the very from the of On0 of the begt Bnt , ab 

fundamental ri e ht. of human equably has „ botall m r „ Em tern Adam — 

been described by Bishop Bashford in the 
following way — 

“A policy rapidly taking shape among tbe 
white races ot the world excludes the yellow “The rise of Japan to a position of pronu- 
races from five of tbe six continents and ft nence among tbe Powers of the world has pro- 
portion of the sixth Since 1848 Fortugahhas daced a widespread effect upon the peoples of all 
annexed approximately 800,00X1 square miles of Asiatic countries Asia is no longer slumbering 
territory, Belgium 900,000 , Germany and Russia In the vast territories that stretch from Peking 
each 1,100,000, tbe United Stales 1,600,000, ha Teheran signs are manifest that the real 
France, 3,200,000 , Great Bntian 3 600 000 and awakening is at hand Nor is it an awakening 
other white nations approximately 500000 thus that will pass with the honr It is an awaken 
making 13fi00,000 square miles of territory direct mg that means that the East is standing upon 
\y annexed by Ike irkife races diinny the last seventy tbe threshold of a new era, one that ‘may be 
years an area three times and one half times the destined to witness a re shaping of the map of 
n.f of Europe The tendency at present is to the world In other words, after centnries of 
exclnde the Asiatic races from Enrope, Africa, dull sleep the East is now undergoing the process 
North America, South America, Australia, and of revitalisation And Japan leads tbe van in 
from tbe Russian portion of this last (sic ) conti- the march of Asia towards the attainment of 
cent The exelnsnm policy extends noPonly to the her idea], the recognition of equ&litv with the 
Chinese and Japanese and Malayans, but to the nations of the West The civilization of j w 
people of India, a portion of whom being of may be superficial, but it is essentially a mihUnt 
Aryan stock, are cousins to the higher branches civilization The danger to the west l.c. , T 
of the white race If the proposed aggression existence of a state of indifferent 0 

of Japan upon China and tbe exclusion policy of find nnpreparedness when the t,me arn^for 
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the inevitable conflict -with the nations of the 
Last By this I do not suggest that there may 
come a military combination of the Asiatic races 
ror these peoples, like ourselves, have their own 
jealousies, their quarrels But there trill come a 
time in a future that is not so far tn the distant 
tenen, unless the West aicakens to the imminence of 
danger, the predominance of the white oter the 
yellow races mil cease Fducation is the great 
force that is at icorh With e Jura' ton there comes 
the wakening of the national spirit, and this u ill 
make itself felt t» many directions There will he 
Keen commercial strife By countries now pros 
penny under alien guidance demands for self qoiem 
ment and eventually for autonomy will be insisted 
upon And unless the Powers are urile enough to 
combat, such movements they will lose their posws 
me T ° , retam thera ' here c »n be no 
combination among the nations of the West To 
- th f r f, ca ?, be no common action among 
the nations of the East International jealonsy 

i"" *V *>'' f * r ™» r ™wlj- awakened w„ 
The K n, (i , ng .far cf the Jlnet 

ml I •ho i* imparting to oilier, may 

oot be the deepest kind, for .1, el, emit „ A 

H . S ol°lb. lt'w' 5 ’. 0 . 017 b f • few 

tilt, koo.li llgM w 0 * lr ™ "vibration Dot 

s isasg; r d 

rf“ <■» *£JKZ?t£S , ££i 

Jctmtr Time ^r nqDer m 0,1 fielJa of human 
? f*l»r«oce will do the rest 
the 1 » w \ mt b** 1 , brought Fast withm 

“ibTu “r„? rUr " bro «S k ‘ !•» L Lo 

b. .llLT IK 1 ?“ !>"'■'», Whose frontiers 


populate — hence the Amnr railway to the Far 
Fast, and emigration to Siberia Tims we may 
say that an ontpost of Western civilization is 
being converted into a barrier -a barrier com- 
posed of sturdy Russian peasants whose 
industrial activities and, if necessary, whose 
strong nght arm will stem the tide of Asiatic 
aggression hor in no circumstances can the 
'•est assimilate with the East, it can only 
raise a breakwater agaiqst the East Vet we 
may be thankfnl that the progress of Russia 
has been retarded until today, and that she 
still has in reserve those millions of sturdy 
sons of the soil Both as a man and a soldier, 
the Russian peasant is unsurpassable Feed 
him, clothe him, house him with but a meagre 
degree of comfort, and day in day out he will 
work as hard asm time of war he will fight 
courageously He IS . mdeed, well worthy to 
represent tbe liberty loving manhood of Europe 

f°™‘ of Asia "• eD “ rneBl8 

Aesfirriov opAsu is essentiai to undeestand* 

ISO BETWEEN EAST AND IVeST. 

—iTw t !’ at “ ,ltl, SK>8 between Che 

tom W r s V , " ot '"evitable o» the rvee- 

C; 1 Br,l, ; h ' ■"at. 

5 ,‘'° U , b »«»S 8 they believe that they 

0 'X hl ° ne d “r “> deft 

epwoiMi, BO thoy are aniioue to re.tnct all 
opportamt'e, wh'A will increase the strength 
thi P f'" A thB 0r ' Bnt O'ke India) 
nl itlA 1 "” a eemmercial and 

“” a 

tSii bol V l, '‘ t Bsi '“ ”» 

naboni^rlL^o'ld"' 

outlook The FiIm ^ cbant >° tbeir world 
tbB WeBUndVw 5 ‘eetefrom 

Bincpre efTnrt« f end k\ net ehould make 
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no epecml* nr i vdene t W"” 11 ! <« all end 
one P Awaken i nr» S Va 0r domination by any 
to bring about sncK ^ Bia ’ j° ^ efin,te asset 
*elf-respect and "gmt^ Under!,and >"S with 

It * 2 ). pie. too MO °” 0r *» l "'thenl. hid , 



INDIA AT THE EMPIRE ROUND TABLE’ 

II THE REASON OF OCR FALLTJRL 
By St NIHAL SINGH 


I 

I N the concluding portion of the preceding 
article I contended that the men who, 
■without a mandate from the Indian 
people, were sent by the British Indian Gov- 
ernment to the Imperial "War Conference of 
' 1017 to speak in behalf of Indians permitted 
themselves to be ontwitted by the Boer Prime 
Minister of South Africa (General Jan 
Smnts) and his colleagues, and that in conse- 
quence the Indian immigration problem has 
become almost hopelessly bungled I pro 
pose, m this article, to present the evidence 
upon which I based that contention 

At the very first Conference at which 
“India s representatives” sat at the ronnd 
table with representatives from the British 
Dominions and the United Kingdom (South- 
ern Ireland had not yet been constituted into 
the Irish Free State) the question of the 
status of Indians settled in the Dominions 
and Colonies came np for discussion Gen- 
eral Smuts, who not only possessed a subtle 
mind but also had military experience which 
enabled him to acqutre a fine understanding 
of tactics and strategy, at that time had the 
shrewdness to manoeuvre himself into a posi 
tion which would give him advantage over 
Indians in all subsequent discussions Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna (now Lord) Sinha, who 
"was the only Indian * representing” British 
India, either did not realise what the Boer 
General statesman was aiming at, or, if he 
did have the foresight, did not find himself 
so circumstanced as successfully to outwit him 
The proposition which General Smnts ad 
Tanced at that meeting of Imperial states- 
men was that his people were afraid of be- 
coming swamped with emigrants from India, 
and, therefore he wished India, among other 
component parts of the British Empire, to 

• The first article appeared in the January 
issue of the Modem Ferine Editor, 31, 1 


agree to a formula which would rid South 
Africa of that fear and make it possible for 
it dispassionately to view the question of the 
status of Indians who already were settled 
there 'Ihe formula to which he wished the 
“Indian representatives* to assent was that 
each unit of the Empire could determine the 
composition of its population, or, in other 
words, that it could employ measures to keep 
out anybody it wished to exclude In order 
to persnade bir Satyendra and his colleagues 
to swallow that bitter pill, they were given 
to understand that if India agreed to the 
formula she would have as much right to use 
the power which it gave as any other unit of 
the Empire In any case once South Africa 
got rid of the fear of being swamped, the 
question of Indian settlers could be easily 
disposed of Let me quote what I consider 
to be the most important passage from Gen 
eral Smnts’ speech 

Once the white community in South 
Africa were rid of the fear that they were 
going to be flooded by unlimited immigration 
from India all other questions would be con- 
sidered subsidiary and would become easily 
and perfectly soluble ” 

I have taken these words as quoted by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his speech before 
the Imperial Conference on Wednesday, 
October 24, 1923 

Mr Burton had spoken even more ex- 
plicitly on a former occasion He said 

“As far as we are concerned it is only fair 
to Bay, and it is the truth that we have fonnd 
that the Indians in our midst in South 
Africa, who form in some parts a very snbs- 
tantial portion of the population, are good, 
law abiding, quiet citizens, and it is our duty 
to see that they are treated as human beings 
with feelings like our own and in a proper 
manner ” r 

If the men who spoke in onr name at that 
Assemblage Lad been shrewd they would at 
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once have 6aid to General Smuts and Mr 
Burton 

“We are naturally anxious not to assent 
to any proposition winch is likely to abridge 
the right of migration, which is inherent in 
human nature But since you say that you 
are on the one hand determined to slam the 
door shut in the face of further immigration 
from India, while on the other you say you 
are willing to treat hnmanely the Indians 
who are already settled in South Africa, we 
will come to terms with you for a definite 
number of years If you concede to the peo 
pie who are already settled in South Africa 
the full citizenship rights enjoy ed by your 
British and Boer fellow subjects, we will 
consent to South Africa and other parts of 
the Empire having the power to keep out 
further immigrants and settlers If you will 
give us that pledge now, and on going back 
to South Africa you will introduce legislation 
on that line and make its acceptance by your 
Parliament as a question of confidence in 
jour Government, we promise to go back to 
our people and see that nothing is done in 
India which will in any way contravene this 
agreement " 

Instead of following such an obviously 
common sense course, India’s ‘ represent* 
tives” permitted themselves to be hood winked 
by the fair words spoken by General 
Smuts and his colleagues Without demand 
mg any guarantees for the Indians already 
settled in South Africa or elsewhere they 
yielded to the demands mnde by the South 
Africans and others 

It would be only Fair on my part to say 
that theso men may have honestly believed 
that if they secured from the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1017 an assurance that India 
would be nblB to use the “doctrine of reci 
procity” as effectively as any othet unit of the 
Empire coaid employ it, they had succeeded 
in securing a great concession — a concession 
which would enable them to secure to the 
Indian settlers in the Dominions the rights 
which they considered were inherent in Brit 
nh citizenship lhey may haie thought 
that India had been admitted into the Confer 
ence for the first time and, therefore, it be- 
1 oved them not to act in a manner which 
might bo rigarded as obstreperous, but to 
Ih\i»vi bo as to win the golden opinions of 
Uu.ir colWgms from Britain and Britain 
Qv« r seas 


I do not claim to speas tor any 
men who “represented India” at the Confer 
ence of 1917 What I am saying in regard 
to their motives amounts, therefore, only to a 
mere conjecture upon my part, and I am in 
dnlging in that conjecture actuated only by 
a spirit of fairness 

II 

Whether through shortsightedness or 
through politeness, or through mistaken tac- 
tics, Sir Saty endra and his colleagues com- 
mitted an eggregious blunder in consenting 
to a proposition which gave South Africa all 
that she wished, not only for the time being 
but for all time to come, without making any 
stipulation which would have helped Indians 
even at that time They really consented to 
placing the cart before the horse, so far as 
India was concerned , and as became patent 
not long afterwards, oui people have to Buffer 
in consequence 

This grave failure upon the part of 
the men who fancied they were play* 
ing a part whiob would entitle them to 
the gratitude of posterity is all the less for\ 
givable because of the special circumstanca 
of the time m which they met The was 
was then raging, and ns everybody knew, 
Britain and her Allies had entered upon a 
very critical phase of it The man power W 
Britain and France had become largely ex* 
hausted, and demands were, in consequence, 
being made upon classes of the British and 
allied population which had theretofore been 
regarded as either too immature or too mature 
for fighting In urgent need of men, Britain 
then looked to India where there was an al 
most unlimited supply of potential fighters -* 
that is to say , if the Anglo Savon militarist* 
could, for the time being, forget their preju* 
dices regarding the classes of Indians which 
were martial and thoso which were non mar 
tml Indeed, Britain had not hesitated to 
call upon India for help, and the Aasembltgo 
at which these men gathered had been ex- 
pressly convened for the purpose of putting 
morn \ igour into the prosecution of the war, 
winch meant that India was to be asked to 
make a further sacrifice for the common good 
of the Empire 

If there was eier a psychological moment 
when tue men who were considered by the 
British to be fit to “represent” Indians could 
imio afforded to sp L ak their minds plainly, 
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and to hare told their colleagues that India 
would be willing, nay ready to co operate 
if she could only be assured that she would 
be allowed to participate in the advantages 
accruing to the Empire and not merely be 
asked to make sacrifices, that, indeed, was 
the psychological moment Hence the tragio 
failure of those men 

III 

The only reason which I can assign for 
this grave bungling was the “system” by 
which India was represented at that Confer- 
ence No representative body of Indians 
had ever beeD asked to nominate an Indian 
»to serve on that body or even consulted as to 
whether or not such and such an Indian 
would be the right person to be nominated 
Even if Indians bad been allowed their choice 
in the matter, their nominee would have 
had to play not second, bat third or fourth 
fiddle, as he would not have been permitted 
to head the deputation Though nearly 
Beven years have elapsed, I still remember 
the intensity of the resentment which was 
routed in me at constantly seeing the names 
of the only two Indians who served on that 
deputation figuring behind those of the two 
Britons, and the name of Sir Satyendra al 
ways at the tail of the procession 

And what difference would it have made 
if an Indian, at that time or even now, were 
to be placed at the head of a delegation to 
an Imperial Conference, so long as India her 
self was held in Britain’s leading strings ? 

, So long as India is not allowed to become 
• mistress in her own home, any delegation, 
no matter what its composition, must, of ne 
cessity, be a delegation of marionettes d »uc 
mg a jig when the man at the head of the 
India Office twiddles his fingers 

That brings me to the crucial point of the 
situation It should have occurred to Sir 
Satyendra and his colleagues that the doc- 
trine of reciprocity would not be of the slight 
est utility to India so long as she was held 
in subjection — that so long as the policies 
which dominated India were not formulated 
ox administered by Indians, it was of little 
avail whether technically India possessed 
that right or not For the application of 
that doctrine would nltima*ely mean that one 
office built at India’s expense in King Char- 
les Street, which opens out of A\ hitehall, 
would have to declare war upon au ofiius 


standing next door to it, which, though not 
bmlt at the expense of the Dominions and 
Colonies, transacts business with them Not 
nntil the day actually dawns when a Govern- 
ment put into power by the British Parlia- 
ment permits two of its principal members 
thns to cut one another’s throata in public 
will I, for one, believe that that pretty and 
edifying spectacle is possible 
IY 


When the Pundit Y S Srinivasa Sastri 
sought, at the Imperial Conference of 192 f 
to regain the ground which had been lost to 
General Smuts, he found the latter too strongly 
entrenched to be routed The war was o\er 
India had helped Britain to knock Turkey 
out of the field, and m other ways to win 
victory The sense of brotherhood of which 
people sentimentally talked while the struggle 
was going on and sacrifices were reqmred of 
India had evaporated The Boer General 
without ceremony reminded “India’s re 
presentative” that m view of the feelings on 
the subject in South Africa he dared not and 
would not concede to Indians the rights of 
citizenship which other British subjects 
enjoyed in that Dominion 

It is easy to conceive that Mr Sastri 
reminded the General of what had taken 
place in 1^1/, and that be may have 
retorted The reciprocity resolution ?’ 

‘ Yes,” Mr Sastn may have replied 
“At ell, if it comes to that I would sooner 
have India use that weapon than capitulate 
here and be devoured by my own people 
when I go back to Sonth Africa,’ the Boer 
Prime Minister may have rejoined 

The words placed in quotation marks 
must not be taken literally I was in London 
when the Conference took place, bnt the 
press was excluded from it But from what 
I heard at the time I have little doubt that 
words not materially different from those I 
have used were employed on that occasion 
At any rate. I am as certain as certain can 
be that General Smuts knew even better than 
did Mr 'aaatri c f the hopeless weakness of 
the latter’s position ns a ns the Government 
which had nominated him to play ths role 
of “representative” and he knew that no 
Government in Britain would permit the 
Government of Ind.a to differentiate against 
South Africans even if Mr Sastn lost his 
temper and made & recommendation to $ha$ 
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effect Having once succeeded in throwing 
dust in the eyes of the “Indian delegation” 
at the Conference in 1917, the Boer General 
could afford to let the "Indian representa- 
tives” at the future Conferences fume and 
fret and even explode while lib preser\ed an 
outward attitude of calm and smiled in his 
sleeve or appeared to protest in warm 
language if the latter tactics suited his pur- 
pose better 

V 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, at the Confer- 
ence of| 1923, was at an e\ en greater dis 
advantage than was Mr Sastri in 1951 
Another two years had gone by since the 
cessation of hostilities In the meantime 
the regime at the India Office had changed 
and had assented to the betrayal of Indians 
in a Crown Colony (Kenya), in fnce of the 
pleas advanced by Mr Sastri and Ins 
colleagues who had been sent (not as ‘ re- 
presentatives” of the Government of India 
but of the Indian people upon a special 
mission to England who pointed out that 
His Majesty’s Government’s consent to 
worsen the Indian position m Kenya 
would have the most injurious effect 

In this circumstance it is not difficult to 
conceive that Sir Tej Balndnr Saprn most 
have regarded his position at that Conference 
to be hopelessly weak, for he is a man of 
great courage, and in another situation would 
have acted very differently Some day when 
the manful part that he played while a 
member of the Governor General’s Exe 
cutive Council (a part which, alas l often 
proved unsuccessful because the decision of 
his colleagues went against him) comes to be 
known to our people, his countrymen will 
have cause to feel exceedingly grateful to 
hl “ ' , ma ? of that courage could 

not boldly fare forth into the arena and say, 

in so many words, to the representatives of 
His Majesty s Government that the great 
wrong that had been done to the Indians in 
Kenya must be undone, and the right ex- 
ample must be set to the recalcitrant South 
Africanders, he must have felt that he was 
powerless to accomplish anything tangible 
i i « ?ii 16 ,® oer General rose to renlv in 
behaU of South Africa he promptly dismissed 
S®. vehement eloquence which Sir Tei 

case' lid ex P° s dionof In! 

case, and knowing the great disadvantages 


under which India laboured, he refused to 
budge nn inoh from the position he had 
assumed two yenrs earlier lie indeed went 
further, and repeated a suggestion which 
high Tories of the Morning Voit sohool had 
been propounding for several neeks to the 
effect that British citizenship does not carry 
with it any right except protection against 
external nggression it is a pity that that 
interpretation T\as not challenged, and an 
authoritative answer secured, for then 
Indians (and other citizens of the Common- 
wealth) would have known just what value to 
attach to membership of “an Empire over 
whioh the sun ne\er sets ” 

VI 

I find that an effort is being made to 
trumpet the new constitutional concession 
which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru succeeded in 
securing from the Conference, namely that 
India is to have the right of direct nego- 
tiation with the Colonial Office in respect 
of Kenya and other matters, and with the 
Dominions (other than South Africa, which 
maintains a non possumiis attitude) m respect 
of matters pertaining to Indian settlers 
Far be it from me to say anything which 
may have the appearance of seeking to take 
away any credit which may be due to my 
friend There are, however, two points 
which need to be remembered, namely 

1 The area of negotiation is strictly 
circumscribed, and, therefore, it is necessary 
to reserve our hallelujahs and hosannas 
until India can have the right of direct 
negotiation in respect of any issue which 
may arise between another Dominion and 
herself for then she will have the power to 
bargain with the Dominions, and use their 
sense of self interest as a lever to improve 
the Indian status 

2 Even if the widest powers of negotia- 
tion were conferred upon India, they would 
he of little avail, and, in certain conditions, 
might even prove a grave menace, if those 
powers could not he used by Indians actually 
representing Indians 

vn 

Again I come back to the crucial point 
bwaraj is for us the first as well as the last 
issue An India whose sons and daughters 
are treated as adolescents and lorded over 
by raw youths from British Universities 
cannot hope to he able to inspire respect 
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much less Fear in the hearts of recalcitrant 
Boers or other outsiders Nor can such an 
India ever be able adeqnately to safeguard 
her interests in any respect 

In the proportion m which Indians ac- 
quired control over their own affairs— in the 
proportion they cca*a to play second fiddle 
in their own land to Britishers — the difficul- 
ties under which Indians labour m other 
parts of the Empire mil decrease 

The Dominions it must be remembered, 
are no longer contented to Temam in the agri- 
cultural stage, but are intent upon developing 
industries, and it may safely be assumed 
that they are not going to endanger their 

? respective markets in India by subjecting 
udian settlers to iniquitous treatment But 
that consideration can never weigh much so 
long as it is possible for the British to get 
the Indian Legislative As«embly to confer 
special rights npon Colonials (as, for in 
stance, under the so-called racial equality 
legislation) when Colonials are kicking Indi 
ans in the face 

It would be far better if we Indians were to 
cease msptrmg hope in our people who are 
settled amidst hostile Colonial populations — 
hope which we hare not the power to fulfil 
and were frankly to tell them that we can do 
little for them until we have first placed 
ourselves in a position of power in our own 
country Anything else is wrong tactics, 
and does ns grave damage by making us feel 
that we possess power whtch we do not really 
possess And it lowers us m the estimation 
of outsiders 

VIII 

A little while ago 1 had the opportunity of 
talking with a friend who happened to be at 
the last session of the Imperial Conference, 
and who is exceedingly friendly to our cause 
I asked him what impression the men who 
were put up by the British to speak in India’s 
name made upon mm 

“Str Tej Sapru” (as my friend called him 
according to the fashion prevailing among 
his colleagues), he told me, ‘ was most elo 
quent * 

‘'And how about the Maharaja of Alwar ? ’ 
I asked 


' The Maharaja also spoke well and 
impressed me as a good Indian loving his 
country and his people But he was much 
too abstract for the British, who are essential- 
ly an objectue people lie seemed to be in 
the clouds all the time," was the reply 

' \es,” I persisted “But you are not 
telling me what impression they left on jour 
mind" 

“To tell the truth,* he replied, “I felt all 
the time they were talking that they were 
wasting their breath on what appeared to me 
to be a mere aide issue, instead of pressing 
the one question which really mattered— that 
of India securing her birth right — the power 
to administer her own affairs * 

That is how a man who had the benefit 
of hearing everything that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru the Maharaja of Alwar. and Lord Peel 
said at the Empire Hound Table in behalf of 
India felt That is my own view 

Swaraj is the only thing that is worth 
strmng for Everything else is a mere aide 
issue The least of the side issues is likely 
to remain unsolved until the mam problem 
has been satisfactorily worked out Let us, 
therefore, concentrate our energies upon 
obtaining control of our affairs at home Once 
we has e succeeded in doing that, the other 
units of the l mpire will find it difficult to 
tlout oar people 

This statement does not imply that I 
counsel our people to refrain from such 
efforts as they can make to bring about the 
palliation of the troubles which our country- 
men are experiencing in South Africa, Kenya 
and elsewhere in the h mpire It only means 
that wb must recognise that until we have 
succeeded in winning control over our affairs 
in our own country such endeavours cannot 
be anything but palliatives 


existing circumstance is not cowardice It 
on the contrary, the beginning of courage 
Only a brave people can dare to look fact 
in the face Cowards put on blinkers an 
try to derive satisfaction by preteudin 
that things are better than they reall' 
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II 

T HE little child lias no pleasure in formal 
tasks nor in working toward far off 
ends Therefore folic dances should 
he simple in thought and form of expression, 
with sufficient opportunity for each child to 
take part Young children are not especially 
interested m watching others play a part 
They are intensely active and onlj by doing 
can they learn They are individual istic, 
not commumatia It is a child’s greatest de 
sire to act, to do something , hence folk dan 
ces that involve long waits are not suitable 
If they require lengthy preparations or drill, 
if they are complex, so that the end in view 
is remote, beyond the child’s limited vision, 
they are impracticable They ate no longer 
spontaneous but mechanical, and the very 
element which makes them a pleasant form 
of play should be a liberator of activity— pliy 
sical, mental and emotional 

The first folk dances should be Bhort and 
simple, so that they may be learned in the 
first lessons, and should give all opportunity 
to take part at the same time It is well to 
review, from time to time, the thought con 
tent of those dances already learned or as it 
were, to re create the atmosphere for therr 
specially when they have been dropped for a 
while thus they again become a real, live, 
spirited expression, with added pleasure The 
themes can often be correlated with othei 
work in the school, and when this is done, 
the folk dance becomes a more intense 
expression 

This is especially to be desired in work 
lng out original dances, bo that the child will 
be filled with a desire to express wbat he 
already possesses through his own experience 
To make a folk dance the true expression of 
the child, he must know what the gestures 
Represent, otherwise he is merely imitating 
and not thinking for himself Even a folk 
dance, with all itB exhilaration through the 
i rhythm and the movements, can become a 


moTo ot less mechanical process, unless it is 
based upon certain definite observations 
made by the child himself These observa- 
tions can be made during the presentation of 
the material lor example instead of pre 
sentmg a folk-dance completed for the olnld 
merely to follow directions, an atmosphere 
for the subject can be created through sto- 
nes, pictures, dramatizations, costumes, con- 
versations, so that the form of the dance 
and the gestures can be evolved by the class 
The dance would then have a defimte meaning 

Even the musio can often be analyzed, so 
that certain gestures, changes, stops can be 
discovered by the child, instead of Ins 
depending upon some one to indicate these 
Free rhythmic movements, hand rhythms, in 
fact, any spontaneous and initiative move- 
ment suggested by a child, can lead into an 
original dance 

Children are quite capable of evolving 
their own little dances and greatly enjoy 
doing so 

Songs are, or should be, the expression or 
an emotion in both poetry and music before 
speech whb used, and remains the heritage of 
every child Fvery song given to children 
should be examined from many angles 
Inst of all, is its text good poetry and is the 
meaning suitable for children? Is the 
thought content worthy of a place in the 
impressionable mind of a child ? What can 
we eay of the rhythm? We have learned 
that as rhythm is the oldest of the elements 
of music so is it the first to be developed 
naturally l>y the child in a modern scientific 
training in music 

There are songs which are of quiet, sweet 
thought, contemplative, imaginative, which 
teach a moral, a lesson in manners, or are 
simply things of beauty 

Singing 13 an instinctive mode of expres- 
‘i^and ’t l " J«st as leasonable to give 
children opportunity of expressing their 
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ideas m original melodies as in colour, clay, 
blocks, etc 

Not the result but the activity gives 
pleasure m one’s own creative efforts Cbil 
dreu inherently feel rhythm, and when speech 
is added, melody naturally follows 

Creative singing should be begun before 
the child has any means of comparison to 
embarrass him, to have such work absolutely 
spontaneous and free, untrammelled by feat 
of failure, criticism, comparison or sngges 
tion 

The early efforts are not necessarily 
useful us songs , the melodies often wander 
about vaguely, and must he looked upon os 
stepping stones which if persisted to, till 
lead to definite and good results 

\\ hy not teach songs beautifully with 
cello, esraj sitar, harp or violin accompani 
ment ? Ox why not permit the children to 
become familiar with the classics, and the 
beautiful lullabies, making them their own for 
life, and at the same time, stirring and sti 
mulatmg mental processes, that are immediatly 
reflected in every branch of study and that 
functione very phase of development f Music 
is an activity not to be approached in the 
spirit of mental idleness It is an art of 
sound which can never be appreciated through 
the eye 

Singing games are of interest to little 
children Children are more interested in 
the action than in the song There are some 
singing games which can have the voice 
accompaniment omitted during certain por 
tions In the “Green Mill ’, children easily 
discover the difference in the mn9ic between 
walking and the turning of the mill wheel 
They recognize when the music suggests the 
wheeling round at the close A far happier 
result is gained when the game 19 evolved by 
the class than when it 13 learned exactly 
according to the teacher's directions 

Bands are a little make believe game in 
which children imitate different instruments 
with gestures, or use toy instruments to 
the accompaniment of music Bands, too, 
are a tangible means of expressing something 
felt and recognized in music There are 
two kinds of bands those in which keeping 
time to music is the object, and those based 
upon the interpretation of music The first 
should be an introduction to the latter, for 
they are the simpler form recognition of 
rythmic effects only, while the latter require 


analysis of effects in chords, run9, themes, 
fast and slow, loud and soft, high and low, 
legato and staccato 

Bands are a happy means for discovering 
something interesting m music Children 
can learn about the various instruments, 
either through first hand experience or 
through pictures and descriptions, how played 
and how they sound Hand rhythms imitat 
lug bugle calls, drum, flute, esraj or the har 
monmm, are preparatory steps These are 
necessary so that the band itself can be worked 
out by the class These bands, like the 
music dramatizations, should be the work of 
the class, evolved by all the children and not 
drilled into them by the teacher 

Selections for bands must be short, so 
that they can be remembered easily as a 
whole Nothing should destroy the spon- 
taneity and happy spirit of play in musio 
dramatizations and bands They should play, 
not work There should be no mechanical 
repetitions 

The instrumental music which the student 
should hear and study as a model for his own 
reproduction finds its flower in the symphony, 
which is acknowledged to be the highest type 
of music Such music literature is the musio 
itself easily beard loved and understood 
by all 

Certainly hearing and enjoying music, 
because it is beautiful, should be a part of 
every appreciation lesson 

There remains the great field of quiet 
enjoyment whioh is cultural through its m 
herent beauty of thought, form and expres- 
sion and which every one loves just because 
it is beautiful and, aB Keats expresses, “ A 
thing of beauty 13 a joy forever” 

A child or a musically uneducated person 
is limited in his ability to listen to and appre- 
ciate intricate and complex music, but his 
enjoyment of things within his comprehension 
is without alloy The habit of listening for 
pure enjoyment is of the utmost importance 
and if established in school, it will remain a 
life long bemson The tiniest children should 
bear the music of the masters 

The biography of certain musicians could 
be told in a simple way to raise their interest 
to listen to 


'uauwNHMioa* are little games of 
sociableness with u musical bacfcround 
Music fauiatatiou, can he ,n P ,nto„ m , 
ll “ a musical bacltgroand There are do 
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rules to follow and no definite forms 'IIjo 
story should be worked out by tiro class and 
each little dramatization, when repeated by 
different groups, should lotlio actors own 
ideas of the music, and never a cut and druJ 
plan All music cannot be dramatized Only 
Bucb tnnsio 19 practicable which, through 
dramatio effects, suggests activities, moods, 
stones The greater the contrasts in the 
music, the better the result Ibis is noces 
garj, bo that the class can recognise the 
difference without tho teacher’s help hx- 
ample sleeping, dancing, etc Music arnmn 
tizations can be correlated with oilier schoi 1 
activities, stones, songs, games, pictures and 
occupations The music should I e (.artfully 
presented before attempting to dramatize 
An impression of anything may afford a 
motive for a drama, poem or a dance , and 
the study of definite form, colour and move- 
ment in nature, besides being necessary for 
the poet, painter, etc , is the only sound 
starting nomt for any creative work 

Creating an atmosphere where work and 
play are in relation to one another every- 
thing one does, and feels and Bees, is bound 
to have some effect on one's work, either for 
good or bad , and children, of coaree, arc 
specially affected by their surroundings 

One has to see the Schools of Montessori 
yn Rome, V'V.zaAytth Dwnoan’a pupiW wvptea 
sion of the plastic Greek dance, Anna Pav 
Iova interpreting “The Swan” by Saint- 
Saens 

The only phase of musical education 
which has universal application is mnsio 
appreciation Since music is the language 
that begins where the power of the spoken 
word ends, it is obviously impossible to im 
pose upon it arbitrary classifications 

There are many feelings which are both 
the cause and the result of music These 
emotions give rise to both the creative and 
interpretative elements m art — in pictures, 
word poetry or any of the accepted art forms 
Little children instinctively respond to the 
vigour of the military march, ot are quieted 
by the influence of a lullaby long before they 
know the meaning of the words ‘ vigour” or 
“repose " 

Everybody should be able to know and 
love good music This can come only through 
education In all our hearts there is that 
urge which makes it not enough that we 
Bhould merely live but demands that we 


should lit 0 inoro abundantly , Music tins u 
\ital placn in the more abundant lifo 

TUib can only como about by beginning 
with tho children, httlo childron at tho mo- 
ther’s kneo, and in tho school, and so sur- 
rounding them with beautiful music that it 
becom°9 a vital part of educatton, dovelop* 
ment nnd lift Thousands of people pathcti- 
cnlly try to Jieor ‘ n sympl ony’ or tone poem, 
but having ears they are yet unable to hear 
because those tars missed definite training in 
childhood These conditions are no longer 
tolerable in tho light of tho present educa- 
tional awakening If music 13 an educational 
factor, nn individual and community asset, 
then it should be given its rightful place in 
the curriculum of our lower schools , because 
we believe that next to reading and writing, 
musio is the grenlest single factor in educa- 
tional processes 

Music should be the concomitant of 
everyday s experience m ft child’s life nt 
home nnd in school— not only in the music 
period but permeating every phase of hu ac- 
tivity and development Tne need is great 
and the material offered is rich in usefulness 
nnd adaptability If we have led the way to 
anew field of the child’s fairy land, which 
shall grow with him to manhood’s most beau- 
tiful playground of the soul, our highest 
hopes will have been fulfilled “But wo can- 
not realize truth if we do not love it ”, 
the Poet says 

Music should be woven into the different 
activities of the day, ho that the child may 
never gam the idea that it is a thing separate 
and apart It should be infused into almost 
every etady as a nnfuraf ifluminanf of the 
work in reading writing, nature study, art, 
stories of other lands, myths, rhy thms, etc 
Then and then only can it really enter into 
the very thought processes of tho child and 
have a place in the events of daily life 

Nowhere is this thought more clearly 
brought out than m the educational system 
of the ancient Greeks There education was 
classified under two heads physical culture 
and music By music was meant all the arts 
presided over by the nine Muses Musio en- 
tered extensively into every art nnd science, 
and the opinion obtained that one without 
musical accomplishment was deficient in the 
culture of a Greek citizen 

My experiences with the children of 
Tagore’s School nt Santmiketan encouraged 
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and convinced me more and more of the 
child a creative powers in all phases of art— 
there, wl ere painting, mosic and literature 
are the source of life and daily expression 
Their literary evenings are nniqne and inspir- 
ing 

Their spontaneous expression in all phases 
of art is their own creation, encouraged and 
developed Their products of poetry, stories, 
painting and other industrial arts, their 
rhythmic movement and love for singing show 
how all creative powers are lying dormant 
in the child and how by right way of psycho 
logical understanding we can bring them 
forth to light 

*• I had the chance to see the performance 
of a ' spring festival,** a musical nature drama 
by Tagore, with the imagery of spring with 
its wealth of bloom, its glory of light, its 
sweet perfume and its immortal yonth benefi 
cent and bright The delights of spring 
have been powerfully depicted by the Poet 
and executed by the pupils of his School 
Of coarse all this is possible if the child’s 
environment is providing him with experienc 
ea of art expression In accordance with 
the best Indian tradition, he is poet and mn 
Bician in one Tagore is strongly Indian, but 
be is even more strongly human He believ 
es in his country’s great past but be believ 
es in a fcture much larger His poetry 19 
the language of the soul of India and is begin 
ning to speak to us for itself To hear him 
singing his own creations with his pni lls 
sitting around him, is to realize the music 
in a way that it is seldom given to a foreign 
er He unites all people through the force 
of an idea and his prestige is snch through- 
out the world that a kind of international 
religion is created about his person and his 
gemas, a creed which brings mankind toge 
Yner 

This is the kind of air the children of 
Santimketan imbibe and their response is so 
hearty and sincere In a short time they 
accepted roe as an old friend of theirs I lived 
their life, enjoyed with them, guided them 
and introduced to them and taught them to 
Dnder stand and appreciate the best of 


Western classical mnsio and freely express in 
movements, as they felt it My goodwill 
was fully repaid by their natural spontaneous 
response 

Roroam Holland one of the French mnsic- 
al critics, expressed somewhere, that there 
is no gulf between the musical art of Enrope 
and that of Asia It is the same man whose 
son], at once nniqne and multiple like a tuft- 
ed oak, seeks with His hundred arms to em- 
brace the limitless and unsellable life The 
essence of Indian mnsic is so profoundly and 
universally hnman, that it is bound to touch 
a chord in our heart of hearts 

Therefore it is necessary to give the 
opportunity to western children to listen to 
eastern music and easterners to western music 
The exchange with it will open the door for 
an understar ding and mutual appreciation 
And for th« se who are interested and believe 
in the child’s creative powers, it will give an 
opportunity to watch their response and 
expression 

Once the Poet passing and Beemg me at 
work spoke to me these words **I believe 
every man has some potential creative power 
of bis own, only be has to find ont in which 
part of his nature it lies imbedded Waste 
never finds a place in Nature’s economy 
The very fact that a human mind is in exist- 
ence proves that it has some special contri- 
bution to make to the world process This 
creative expression may manifest itself in 
manifold ways some may create by use of 
the pen, some by graceful movements of the 
bodv, or tl e brush, some again by words of 
mouth or by social activity — m fact there is no 
end to the methods in which human beings 
may express the creative urge in their natnre 
But the maiu thing is that every human be 
mg must discover his own individual creative 
power anh exercise Yoia power ’tnfiy, so that 
at one pon t he has to live only his own life, 
not even following directly the life of any 
other human being, however great he may 
be, or the influence of his greatness upon 
hts life ” 

The greatest cry of Creation is— “I want ” 
This is real education 



ROMANCE AND REALISM IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL NOVEL 


X 

C atchwords are useful so long is we 

remember they are catchwords and no 
more They are not worth definition 
since one always uses them in a vague 
fashion , and even if the vagueness is not 
there, abstract definitions would not advance 
m'a.W.yva, '5«vy tkwcVi 'nv> vjssaf*. cl 

“romantic” and “realistic” writings, it is all 
right so long as we know what things we are 
talking about and mike ourselves under*” 
stood We call Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae” romantic and Trollope’s liar' 
Chester novels realistic , and these example* 
may explain what we mein Yet one may 
attempt to explain it a little more 

lhe difference between the two kinds of 
works is firstly one of method The realis 1 
tries to paint the average man and his every- 
day life He does not, it is true, heap 
together all the irrelevant and disconnected 
details of the lives of his characters , h® 
selects some among all these , but beyond 
this selection he obtrudes himself little Th® 
mass of details is there and the reader ha® 
to recreate the man from these details, and 
if he wants to go further, to apply that 
experience to his own life The realisti® 
method is to start from the outwardi 
apparently disconnected incidents and try t° 
arrive at an understanding of a unity govern- 
ing all this diversity, of what we call a 
human character binding together all tb e 
details of his life and action The romant* 0 
proceeds the other way lie starts with tb® 
general conception of this character whioh 18 
clear cut and well defined from the begin 
nmg The character being understood, tb® 
man's actions follow as a logical conseqneDo® 
lhe character need not he described in a few 
general sentences , but one or two striking 
incidents may bring it out The point 
that the realist delights in fullness ot detail , 
and once the details have been placed before 
Ins tender, he expects that the latter will 


make out the outline from the grouping of 
the details With the romantic, the outline 
is the more important and cornea first , h® 
feels that once his render has taken in the 
outline, the details may follow and be placed, 
each in its proper place In other words, 
the reilist works inductively, the romantic 
deductively 

But there is also a difference m tne 
subject matter, — in the nature of the story 

Mlnle discussing the history of the 
I’nglish novel, Raleigh say a ‘Literature 
has the double tendency to negative the 1»® 
around us, as well as to reproduce it * Only 
in some works the one tendency prepon- 
derates, in some the other Where the 
tendency to negative life preponderates, we 
call the work romantic , where the attempt 
is more to reproduce life, we call it realistic 
Tet it must be understood that bo far as 
novels are concerned, practically every work 
must have both tendencies The most 
romantic novel must have some basis in 
reality The most realistic works must in 
some respects, get away from life How- 
ever accurately the realist may try to 
portray the life around ua, he must at least 
select some particular events from this life 
and as soon as selection cornea in, the photo 
graphic quality is lost to some extent 

Still there is a difference , and it is the 
difference noted by Aristotle in the Poetics* 
that some describe things as they are and 
Borne ns they ought to he The realist seeks 
to paint life as it is , the romintio as it 
ought to be An example of this difference 
is to be found in the wny of roonding off 
stories It has been claimed by writers who 
6eek to depict real life that one cannot have 
a happy ending to all "tones without the 
violation of the laws of probability, that 
journeys do not end in lovers’ meeting and 
that life is not a fools’ paradise where all 
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Rosalinda and Violas 1 ve happily ever after 
Certainly there is truth in this contention , 
and one can gay this for the Victorian novel, 
historical or otherwise, that the happy 
ending was regarded almost always as a con- 
ventional necessity and it had to he brought 
about by all sorts of impossible devices One 
remembers now the * Great Expectations” 
would not satisfy Bulwer until Estella and 
Pip were properly mated ; and a new last 
chapter had to be written by the author 
All this is Tery true , bat if the convention 
two generations back was in favour of the 
happy ending, now it is equally so for 
tragedy and pathos If the Victorian 
novelist had to use improbable coincidences 
and extraordinary deux ex-machmae to re- 
concile all at the end of the story, now the 
novelist uses incidents almost equally iro 
probable and characters almost equally un- 
natural to bring about the catastrophe One 
can write a dissertation oo the part played 
by coincidence in the best stories of the 
present generation, — in those of Mr Hardy 
or Mr Moore or Mr Bennett 

Bat we can understand the noielist’s 
position He thinks his duty is to portray 
life in its actuality Now the last chapter 
of life is not marriage (.heaven help those for 
whom lb is!) but death So if the writer 
wants to finish off his story, he should bring 
the hero to bis BDd Of course, lie may leave 
things hanging and the story may give the 
impression that it is not ended The hero 
passes through the crisis of his life and 
matters return to the level of every day life 
and the author leaves him there Ihe writer 
of short stones often does this and it may be 
easier to do it , but a novelist generally feels 
that he should not shirk the problem oE end- 
ing what he has begun , and what end is 
more natural than death t But the trouble 
is that he cannot write the whole life story 
of bis hero, proceeding from his birth to his 
death He has to compress and choose the 
critical events of life bnt these events mast 
have a connection with one another and the 
end of the story should logically follow what 
precedes His action in that part should 
naturally lead on to the catastrophe, his 
death Things do not so happen in life , 
death generally follows an uneventful old 
age Bnt the uoielist cannot have it so, 
and in spite of all lm realism he mnst here 
depart from life The death of his hero 


m ust be the consequence of his acts nnd 
environments , it must follow an eventful 
j(*nth or maturity— not a peaceful old ag* 
ijence the sen*e of an untimely end, — the 
nc <te of gloom and pathos at the end 

Even if the end of the story is not in 
dt'atb, it is usually tragic It is tragic m 
bringing out the failures and shortcomings 
of man, his struggle and his defeat The 
re alist wonld have it that this is the normal 
character of life, that its prevailing colour is 
g t ey , and the sooner we are convinced of it, 
the better Such an ending certainly pro 
Prices a deeper influence on the mind of the 
reader and in that sen«e is more effective 
jjpt one sometimes feels that one comes to 
literature to escape from the disease, life, and 
’del twnnJi Vau'in’inm: Hrfs ■iriwai* 
bt>me to him painted m lnnd colours, exag- 
gerated perhaps beyond its real proportions 
lbe matter of the difference of realism 
a tid romance is important from the view- 
point of the historical novelist for critics who 
claim the former to be the only legitimate 
m ethod of fiction doubt if a writer has any 
business to write historical novels I am 
thinking in this connection of some of Prof, 
Brandes Matthews’ criticisms of the historical 
ni>vel Ve agree with him when he says 
••Fantasy is ever delightful when it presents 
itself frankly as fantasy” But when he 
gpes on to condemn 4 romanticist admixtures 
of Scott and Dumas” we feel the narrowness 
of his literary appreciation Y\ hen he speaks 
of literature as a criticism of life, we feel 
inclined to argue with him , but we feel we 
c ;in never agree with him in thinking that 
* Jife ' here means the life of to day We 
tpmh that if literature is to be a criticism of 
bfe, it is to be one not of the externals of life, 
not of manners and tomtoms, not even of 
thoughts and ideas of a day, but something 
behind it all that continues unchanged 
through the ages One cannot understand 
why the significance of life should be grasped 
oPly from an examination of contemporary 
u>eu and why men of the past in so far as 
they were men should fail to give up the key 
to a right understanding When I fudge the 
l,fe of men of the past, I do not judge them 
by the standards of this age bnt by trying to 
transfer myself in imagination to the age I 
a ra considering ° 

Vgam we partly agree with him in think- 
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shadow" and that m recreating men and 
women of the past we are apt to use modern 
tdenls and standards But we do not think 
that the obattn of a novel is only in the 
presentation of character , we think that tho 
story may have an interest of its own and that 
one can tell an interesting story about the 
past as abont the present 

His analogies of Greek tragedy and Latin 
verse and Racine are all misleading In 
imitations of Greek tragedy the qne«tion is 
one of form and not subject-matter Trj ing 
to write a play to day in the manner of one 
suited for the Greek stage is entirely different 
from writing a prose story with the matter 
of Greek history or legend The attempt to 
give new life to a form old and dead is much 
more difficult than trying to give a picture 
of a man of the past in the accepted manner 
of to day With Latin verse the task is more 
difficult, for not only the form, but the 
medium, the language, is against us Again, 
Racine’s difficulty was infinitely greater than 
that of the historical novelist The latter is 
not bound to reproduce a story already told, 
he can exert his imagination on a thin layer 
of history ; and the historical figures are 
always in the background, so that the novelist 
is free to devolop hts story as he likes But 
when a dramatist takes up a theme nlready 
treated m ancient drama, when he takes up 
the story and tbe main characters en bloc, his 
scope for exerting his imagination is very 
limited indeed The story in its main outline 
he cannot alter , so the only thing he can do 
la to give a new colour to the characters 
He muBt try to make them out to be different 
from what they were in the older works, it 
his work is to be a new work and not simply 
a new edition of the ancients bo what more 
natural than that the characters should be 
modermsed, should have modern thoughts 
and feelings put into them The historical 
novel does not take up a story already dealt 
with , the characters have not to be moulded 
on lines different from some other representa- 
tion So the novelist is muoh freer in his 
movements and the risk of modernising is less 

We come now to the charge of hypocrisy 
against the historical novel* The charge 
is partly true so far as some writers are 
concerned We must think of the anti 
literary attitude of the so called scientific 

* JTwtorical Novel, p _<( 


blstomiw, and we must remember how the 
pioneer of the movement was led on to Ins 
stand point through detecting the errors of a 
historical novel Ills followers in asserting 
tho scientific value of history came more and 
more to make lmtorj a branch of study only 
for the select few By banishing alt colour 
and imagination from history, they made it 
as unattractive for the people at large as 
possible The historian, to justify his creed, 
had to bo literally “dryasdust* , and he 
wrote for n coterie an academic band But 
the public Lad still a craving to know about 
the past, no matter if such knowledge did 
not satisfy the intellectual high-brows of the 
universities When the historian refused to 
satisfy this hankering, some one else had to 
take up the work and tho people felt that the 
historical novel wonld do I do not mean to 
assert that the historical noiel had its origin 
in this want In his essay on the subject, 
Mr Saintabury tells us that Xenophon was 
the writer of the first historical novel and one 
may supplement his statement by a TefeTence 
to the classical literature of other lands, 
one may mention the Sanskrit romances 
dealing with Sriharsa and Udayana Bat 
what I mean is that the glut of historical 
novels especially in England in the last half 
of the 19th century is partly explained by 
the withdrawal of the historian from the 
market place to the academic oloset It has 
been said of Bulwer Lj tton that he under- 
stood better than any other Eaglish novelist 
what the public of his time really wanted 
And it is T&ther significant that ho nob only 
wrote several historical novels, bnt in almost 
each case contended in Ins Introduction and 
Notes that he had tried to represent faithfully 
the times of his stories In other words, he 
claimed to take the place of the historian 
with the public When the historian had 
published his documents or his passionless 
analysis of records, the novelist took them 
up and gave them life and movement 
I’eople were made to gather their knowledge 
of the past through a study of living men 
and women, the creations of the author The 
actions of these men and women were taken 
to reflect accurately the past world and the 
public was satisfied with this sort of 
historical information * 

* by tton s novels come too early to 6upport 
iny contontion fully aud I am thinking more 
of some novels of the next generation 
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Bat most histoncal novelists have felt 
that their duty is not to write history, bat a 
work of imagination They are bound by 
facts, to some extent , but that not so much 
from the new-pomt of giving an accurate 
historical picture as from that of producing 
an illusion of reality on his readers 

The fact is that Professor Brandes 
Matthews’ ideas about the function of the 
novelist in general and of the historical 
novelist in particular are very different from 
ours He refers with approval to the idea 
that “many of Scott’s novels are t mineral 
because of tbe falsification of historical 
truth •* * * § He thinks that one great merit of 
the contemporary novel is that we get wbat 
“the author meant to teach us* as well as 
some teaching he did not bring forward 
consciously Speaking of the gradoal 
development of fiction he says 4 fc iction 
dealt first with the Impossible, then with the 
Improbable, next with the Probable and now 
at last with the Inevitable ' t He refers with 
apparent contempt to that fiction which is 
“mere story telling, — the stringing together 
of adventures with the wish of forgetting 
life as it is, of getting outside of the sorry 
narrowness of sordid and common place 
existence into a fairy land of dreams where 
Cinderella always marries Prince Charm- 
ing”! These provide a “drug" for the 
“dissipation* of the reader 4 But story 
telling of this sort is as dangerous as any 
other departure from truth , and if it takes 
ns out of ourselves’ as the phrase is if it 
supplies the ‘anodyne of dreams’, as a 
British critic calls it, we had best remember 
that the morphine habit once acquired is not 
easily relinquished ”5 The aim of literature, 
—and especially of fiction, is to bring sun- 
shine into crar hearts and to drive moonshine 
out of our heads \\ 

"We must confess that we cannot agree 
with most of these ideas , that we fail to see 
any great point m the differentiation of 
“Romance” from “Romanticism" and that we 
would rather be ostracised as drug takers 

* P 27 
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!| P lOo One would like to ask if the 
realist always brings sunshine into our hearts. 


than lose all enjoyment in some works with 
a great whirling splendour of peril and 
achievement, a * wild scene of heroic adven- 
ture, and of emotional ground and lofty 
tumbling ” 

II 

1\ e may now turn to tbe question of the 
normal and abnormal in an historical novel 
Generally speaking the authors introducing 
princes and potentates, generals and nobles 
have a tendency to leave the humdrum life of 
a common day and bring in something out 
of the common It is often nn atmosphere of 
war, nnrest and disquiet , and there is n 
good reason why the author introduces such 
an atmosphere He has to bring his king or 
noble, the illustrious great into touch with 
an imaginary figure who found no place in 
the pages of history In an atmosphere of 
chivalry and war, it is easy to make out the 
unknown knight as important as the world 
famous chieftain Only one Bertrand dn 
Guesclm figures in the pages of history, 
yet surely there were many soldiers of for- 
tune as brave and as chivalrous, who, in 
stories of Cressj, Poitiers and Agiucourt, 
might be given as mnch prominence as the 
Black Prince or Henry The era of the 
machine gun was not yet begun and the 
personal bravery of a knight made him the 
fellow of his leader and prince In peaceful 
times it is different Then it would be diffi- 
cult for our unknown protagonist to move 
in the same sphere as the prince or king, 
much less to figure as an equally important 
person in the eyes of the people Yet once 
bring in the extravagant ideals of chivalry 
or a troubloas time and it can be done Once 
grant that the desire to shine in jousts and 
single combats is as strong in a prince as in 
ihe most insignificant knight so that tbe 
former willingly places himself on the level 
of the latter or grant that the stress of the 
times reduces the prince to the level of the 
common soldier, we can have oar story 
Thus is possible tbe association of Kenneth 
or Ivanhoe with Richard, of Waverley with 
the Young Pretender, of Everard with Charles 
U, of Roland with Mary, of Da m „„ „ ltb 
Henry II Or to take other writers, we 
have a similar atmosphere in “Westward Ho ’ 
and Herewatd tbe wake”, m ‘Harold” and 
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“The Last of the Barons”, in “Esmond" and 
“Ninety -Three " One can feel that in the 
days of Drake, Raleigh and Gilbert, there 
may have been many Amy uses who were as 
intrepid as the great leaders , m a story of 
the Marlborough Wars a successful oflicer 
may be a distinguished figure even if he is 
no lordltng , in a convulsion like the Trench 
Revolution, many o Ganvain was ns im- 
portant as Uanton, Robespierre and Marat 
l)umas is almost equally successful in choos- 
ing his periods There is the atmosphere of 
stress and trouble , and in the atones dealing 
with the days of Catherine de Medici and 
her children, the actions oE his heroes seem 
plausible and probable. So agnn in the 
days of Richelieu and Maiarin, he can find 
suitable occupations for his mam characters, 
though then the atmosphere is more of plots 
and conspiracies than of straightforward 
fighting , still the former can lead to deeds 
ot heroism and adventure* In his case as 
in that of Hugo or Scott, Kingsley or Lytton, 
the statement holds good that the author 
trying to make imaginary figures as import 
ant as princes and potentates finds it con- 
venient to pamt a world of storm and stress, 
of war and strife 

Of course the thing may be worked in 
other ways A scion of nobility, a successful 
artist or a professional jester may not have 
figured in histoiy and yet been a consider 
able figure in a king's court Hut it is 
difficult to make such figures interesting and 
attractive m the surroundings of the Court, 
m the atmosphere of suspicion and intrigue 
ot of jousts and battles Scott fails to bring 
it off in Nigel and Poienl , Reade understands 
that Gerard can see the Prince and the 
Rope only once in his life , Damas cannot 
keep Chicot the mere jester 

So it is that in these histoncal novels 
which bring in princes and rulers as active 
figures in the Btory, — and such historical no- 
vels are much more numerous than the other 
variety where the corporate life of the past age 
is sought to be brought out, — the atmosphere 
is generally removed from every day life and 
is what we may call “romantic ” Of course, 
“romantic * does not necessarily imply wai 
and unrest The atmosphere ot Rosalind’s 
Forest of Arden, of Perdita's Bohemia and 

* *110 way also think of Vigny’s Oiwi liau. 
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of Miranda’s island is romantic These are 
further removed from real life than the 
novels, but the novelist’s romantic atmos- 
phere is generally not one of ideal peace and 
qniet, but of ideal trouble and strife Now 
there is an essential difltrence between 
Shakespeare’s romantic atmosphere and that 
of these historical novels In the former the 
scene is in professed!} unreal regions where 
the rules of the life of this world do not hold 
good '] he forest of Arden and the “islo* of 
Bohemia are spots where wo have to resign 
our rational faculties, anything is possible 
in that serene atmosphere aud we are not to 
throw the cold light of ouc reason on the 
happenings of these scenes The romantic 
novelist, on the other hand, brings before ns 
scenes which though not drawn from every- 
day life, are such as may have existed with- 
out any violation of the laws of probability 
and reason The historical novelist, however 
romantic he is, brings before us characters 
the like of which may well have lived in this 
world in the past days, in fact, he would 
wish to impress on us that they did exi3t and 
Ins world is n real world to be judged by the 
laws of real life This point of verisimilitude 
brings in an important question about the art 
of the historical novel and we cannot fully 
discuss it here Tor the present we may 
leave this matter with a note on Aristotle’s* 
dictum about the “probable impossible” and 
the “improbable possible ” What happened 
in the torest of Arden is impossible in real 
life but probable in the atmosphere induced , 
it is not truth to fact, but a different kind 
of truth What happened in hanhoe and The 
Tali man, in IVoodutoch and The Abbot is quite 
possible, though improbable The former 
neglects the material conditions of liEe, but 
has an inner poetio consistency, the latter 
follows the physical laws of life, but still is 
not as convincing So Aristotle thought that 
probable impossibilities are to be preferred 
to improbable possibilities 

The question of probability leads ns on to 
that of the “happy ending” of a novel, the 
question how far this matter troubled the 
writers of the historical novels we have called 
“romantic and whether they brought about 
the “happy ending m a skilful fashion 
or not 

We find that the historical novelist has 
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here a great advantage over his fellow- 
workers he has no trouble about the dens- 
ex vtaehtnae He has the illustrious people, 
the men of authority and power who are 
called “histone figures in the back ground of 
the story They are involved in the story of 
the fortunes of humbler people , and with 
the knowledge of the lives of these humbler 
people, they by virtue of their position in 
the world, can easily set right wrongs, bring 
the victims to punishment and the righteous 
to reward Henry Kyecroft odco performed 
a sit penny worth of miracle for the benefit 
of a weeping street boy wbo has pst lost a 
coin I or kings and nobles it is ns easy to 
adjust the tangled affairs of ordinary men 
once they get hold of the true state of affairs 
Of course, the king may bave a righteous 
all wise councellor, who seeks out the troubles 
of the subjects aud makes them known to 
his master, so that through the removal of 
these the fame of his justice may increase 
Or the king may be a Harouu al Rashid or 
a Richard of the Lion Heart, who takes 
pleasure in wandering about in disguise 
among his subjects He may be a Charles 
Stuart forced to hide his identity while 
flying from his enemies , or if he is a Henry 
II * or a James 1 1 he may prefer to have a 
private closet for overhearing what his 
subjects in trouble say Or he may be an 
Oliver Cromwell to whom sudden impulses 
o! mercy are as natural as the strictest rigour 
on occasions 

Again, if the novelist prefers to employ 
an accident to bring about the happy ending 
the stress of war or the catastrophe of a 
great historical event may give him opportu 
mties for it An Evandale may be shot in 
the nick of time leaving a Morton to claim 
his bride , the wounds of a Spanish war 
may lead an Amyas to an Ayncouara a 
pestilence may lead J to the reunion of 
separated lovers 

Vie have now to see how the 1 istoncal 
novelist, who prefers to describe the normal 
life of every day, fares m this matter Reade 
complained in the concluding chapter of the 
Cloister that as the writer of a histor cal novel, 
of a work claiming to describe fact as op 
posed to fiction, he is prevented from supply 
* Scott s Betrothed 
t Fortunes of Ai gel 
I 3Ian*om s Betrothed, 


mg the suitable happy ending to his story. 
Those whom the Gods love die young and 
earthly rewards and punishments are not 
meted out to people as they deserve them 
As soon as he makes use of an accident to 
divert the proper course of things, he loses 
his claim to be an accurate transcriber of 
real life 111160 Kingsley describes the life 
of the Alexandria of the early fifth century, 
he is successful in giving us an impression 
of the every day life of the time The lead 
mg characters may be exceptional m their 
qualities of the head and the heart , but they 
live among and mix with the people to many 
of whom we are introduced In fact, the 
intellectually great are not avoided by realist 
in the same way as the men of position and 
authority the kings and nobles are The 
learned and the wise are often the poorest 
and outwardlj among the most insignificant 
members of society , nnd the atmosphere m 
which they move need not be removed from 
the ordinary run of life So we have the 
corporate life of the age reflected m Hypatia 
and affairs run on to the probable tragic end 

50 again in The Tale of Two Cities , melodra 
matic though the work is in certain respects, 
the concluding note is one of infinite pathos 

51 mlarly the end of Romola brings ont as 
much of tl e pathos of human life as any 
realistic novel of to day 

lliese novels winch resemble the works of 
modern realists in their attempt to bring out 
the average everj day life of men, resemble 
them also in this point of an ‘ unhappy* 
ending The La't Days ofFompen is exception 
al, m a sense It brings out m a Tivid 
manner the life of the citizens of Pompeii lust 
before its destruction The author gives 
flesh and blood to the si eletom dug up by 
archaeologists 1 e restores the colour and 
paint of houses and streets which had lain 
covered with ashes for nearly two thousand 
yeirs let Lytton is not realistic enough 
to bring things to their probable conclaaion , 
he cannot involve his leading virtuous 
characters in the general catastrophe He 
rather utilises it to cut the knot of the 


machinations of the wicked and the good 
are saved for a happy life in the future. 
But the happy ending is exceptional in the 
historical novels we may call “realistic ’ 

One reason why the authors, in these 
novels, do not seek to assign the proper re 
wards to the virtuous, is that in their effort 
^r' v *'N s . 
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to paint t"he corporate life of tbe times they autobiographic novel, of which Lorna Dorns 
loose their interest in mdmdual characters is a good instanco, while Esmond and a part 
and their fates at least, they generally have of the Virginians may be said to follow it. 
less energy than others to concentrate their Here the main character is supposed to be 
interests on a limited number of figures narrating Ins story in the first person, and 
They choose too wide a canvas and diffuse surelj it is more difEcult to conduct the story 
their interests over minor characters whom in this way since it leaves the author little 

they regard as important for their purpose freedom to bring in any incidents which the 

ot delineating the life of the day To under- hero may miss or any characters not directly 

stand the point we have to go more closely connected with him If Uo wants to intro- 

into the method of work of these novelists duce such incidents and characters, he has 


In order to give us an impression of 
national life, they have to give us characters 
from various ranks and classes of society If 
however the author’s interest 19 centred in one 
or two individuals, it is difficult to associate 
those with all the numerous characters he 
has to bring in So instead of following tbe 
fortunes of one set of persons, he takes ac- 
count of several sets drawn from different 
spheres of life Reade’s work is exceptional 
in this respect , bat by making his hero a 
traveller he conld bring him into touch with 
a great variety of people So even with 
only two or three mam characters, he could 
achieve his end But if we examine other 
works of the type, we shall be in a difficult} 
to find out a proper hero in the story The 
story in Hypatia or Last Days or Talc of 
Tio Cities or even in Romola moves about 
several groups of characters who have very 
little of real contact with one another , and 
it is rather difficult to prevent such a work 
from being invertebrate 

The work of thB other class of our writers 
is comparatively simple They may follow 
the straightforward biographic method as op 
posed to what we may call the annalistio one , 
that is, they may follow the adventures of 
one individual and tell us of other people 
only in so far as they come into contact with 
him 1 refer to the method of iraterZey, Old 
Mortality, The Abbot, in fact of most of the 
novels of Scott,* of Tl esttcard Do and numer- 
ous other works we may place in this one 
group The author may give us one or two 
introductory scenes, bringing in a number of 
people , but he concentrates our interest 
almost immediately on one individual t and 
for the test of the work we follow his doings 
The extreme instance of this method is the 

* Jran7 oe is ft nptable exception, 

t We tony compare Sardou’s method of intro 
ductory scenes m Ins plays 


to put long narratives into the lips of some 
characters and the story naturally suffers 
So in the uBual course of things, the author 
narrates the story, tailing ns mainly nbont 
one peTBon, but leaving himself at liberty to 
digress on some occasions, if ho feels that 
there are some things which the render 
should know, Imt winch should for the time 
being, he hidden from the leading character. 
In this connection we may touch on the 
possibilities of the two types of historical 
novels for plot construction and characterisa- 
tion From what we have seen of the two 
ways of story telling, we may be sure that 
the author with Ins interest in one or two 
individuals has a much better ohance of 
constructing a coherent plot In fact, the 
author who wishes to depict the atmosphere 
of the times has to tell not one story, but 
several A dramatist trjing to combine a 
sub plot with the main one has a more 
difficult task than one attempting to round 
off one compact thing So a novelist trying 
to tell several stories at once is at a disadvan- 
tage Be may succeed in attracting tbe 
reader's attention to all these different 
threads , but tbe danger of incoherence is 
certainly great 

So far as the construction of a plot goes 
the danger for a novelist, following the 
fortunes of one individual, is somewhat 
different In a novel we do not expect the 
same close knit plot as in a drama Yet if 
the novelist starts off to tell the whole of 
^he life story of the hero, if he starts from 
the hero’s birth and goes through his child- 
hood and youth to old age and death he 
naturally overloads his story We do not 
that the story should be only that 
of the hero’s fortunes at a critical point of 
life, but we want that for a good plot, the 
main part of the story should move quickly 
lhete may be a prologue a story of child* 
liood , and an epilogue, a story of marriage 
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or death , hut the central part of the story 
tnnst not he drawn oat over a length} period 
of time lor one tiling the man, we are 
interested in, cannot remain the same man 
at all periods of his life , and in a good novel 
we generally want the story of one man and 
not of several, though these latter may bear 
the same name 

For the historical novelist, this matter is 
all the more important The central charac- 
ter, who is a creation of the author’s imagi- 
nation, is brought into touch with historic 
figures who are placed m the background 
1 \ e have noticed that the hero, being in an 
humbler sphere of life, cannot be a fellow of 
the prince or leader of men under ordinary 
conditions bo just as the novelist takes np 
in the nation's story a period of unusual 
incidents, so in the life of an individual he 
has to choose a critical period The hero 
moves in the company of the historic figures 
for only a limited period of his life , and our 
novelist’s main business should be to tell the 
story of that part of hvs life Thus in Old 
UortaUty, Scott does not tell ns of the first 
meeting of Morton with Kdith, the story of 
their early love — in fact, nothing of Morton’s 
life till the period when by the force of 
circumstances ho is brought into touch with 
historic figures , and the novelist does not 
go beyond the point where Morton’s 
activities in an historical affair had to cease, 
be simply adds an epilogue to describe his 
subsequent fortunes The best plots of 
historical novels are thus constructed and we 
may verify it in numerous cases We may 
take Warerley, The Allot, Quentin, Taheman, 
Woodstock, The Three Musketeers, Twenty 
Years After and otber instances and we shall 
find it true The charm of Fsmond and the 
Virginians is not in a well knit plot , and we 
may have a very good novel without it But 
plot-constrnction 13 surely an important 
factor in the novelist’s craft 

In plot-construction, then, the novelist 
interested in the average life of the past is 
decidedly weak In general terms we may 
say that this is a weakDPBS of most, of the 
modern novels which ate called * realistic ” 
Bnt at lenst a good many of them show a 
deep insight into human c! aracter , and wo 
have another catchphra®e, the “psychological 
novel ’ In such works the action does not 
progress , the figures remain more or less 
static But we have a close and detailed 
26 J— S 


analysis of the feelings of the mam characters 
we have disquisitions on emotions and a 
dissection of the human heart and mmd 
Me do not read Dos toieff sky’s Crime and 
Punishment or Gjellerupp’s Minna or Bour- 
get’a Woman's Soul or even Conrad's Rescue 
for the story W e are interested m the 
straggle in a person’s mud at a crisis of life, 
we recall what our own emotions were at a 
similar tri is .and verify the one by the other 
The interest of these works is the same as of 
many of Browning’s works,— of Paracelsus 
and Sordello 

W hat we normally understand by charac- 
terisation is not thia elaborate psychological 
analysis We are shown how a man acts 
under various conditions of life , and from 
this we arrive at an estimate of hia nature 
and probably can guess how he would have 
acted if he were placed under circumstances 
we imagine for him Let us take up our 
author who has chosen a troubled period of 
a nation’s history There is unrest and 
strife, — probably civil war and patty straggle 
Our hero is probably a man who has decide- 
ed leanings, neither the one way nor the 
otber He chooses one side and we are given 
to understand why he chooses that side We 
do not go through the whole gamut of bia 
emotions we do not hear his “to be or not 
to be” , the author does not trouble to vivi- 
sect him for our benefit Moreover, at such 
moments, quick action is necessary for the 
man , be does act and partly shows us what 
staff he is made of Then follow triumph 
and defeat, — it does not matter which comes 
before the otber tint we see our man in 
both sets of conditions and decide Ins destiny 
for onrBelveB, bnt follow our author to the 
end of his story and are satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with it Bnt we know our man and 
understand him through and through If 
the author is able to give ns this knowledge 
of his hero, we say he is successful in draw- 
ing that character * 

Ibis is what onr historical novelist 
interested solely in individual figures can do 
for tLe painting of character Unfortuntely 


• Some critics lovo tt e two words "subjective ’ 
d ‘ objective Thav wnn M nmUMi. ...1 


the method of the psychological novel as subject 
»ve and the other as objective As I do not 
understand these words, I have preferred to 
describe it in mjr own way 
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lie does not always proceed in tins way Ue 
sometimes tries to give us a list of the clin- 
racteristics ofliis figures when lie is introduc- 
ing them We condemn tins method as 
feeble for two reasons Ttrat, if the author 
is really going to tell the story of the man's 
actions, ue shall surely Bee how he acts and 
thence deduce what sort of n man he is Hie 
author, by his introductory description of 
the person's attributes seems to tell us that 
he has no faith in onr powers of simple 
inference We resent this lack of faith and 
feel we have been treated like children 
Secondly, if the author gw es us the abstract 
description first and then proceeds to justify 
this description, as it were, by the Btory of 
the man's actions Vi e feel that the latter 
have been made to order, we regard the 
author a creation, not as a hutnaa figure, but 
as a pupnet moved by strings 

Scott sometimes falls into this error , but 
there is nothing in the nature of the historic 
al novel as such to prevent "objective 
character painting But where the novelists 
aim is to reproduce corporate life, the indivi- 
duals are bnt the means to an end, — not the 
end itself Thus we may expect a neglect 


in painting character , we may fear that his 
creations will bo v ague, unrecognisable 
objects As a matter of practice, however, 
we find their portraits fnuly distinguishable, 
though perhaps without the fall length they 
might otherwise have Ihe reason is that 
for understanding n man’s nature, what is 
needed is not an abundant but a signifi- 
cant mass of evidence* We can know a 
man s real nature on seeing his conduct in 
two or three instances, provided the instances 
are vvellchosen Tims Sidney Cflrton who 
appears in the storj only at rare intervals is 
one of the best known characters in all 
Dickens' works Donjs of Bnrgundy is an 
immortal figure of fiction Itomola can give 
us several such evnraples In short, just os 
we bave vn Scott $ novels, many well drawn 
figures of minor characters, so we have 
successful character-sketches of men and 
women in novels whose primary aim is not to 
give pictures of individuals, but of nations 
N K S1DHANTA 

* We may think of some of Shakespeare's 
minor characters and remember in how few 
lines lie sketches Bernardino or \ irgtlia 
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W E si all now make some extracts from 
Lard Mackey wAfewt 

tl e readers to judge how sound Ins 
opinions on Indian questions usually were 

' Suppose the designs of the extreme men are 
as mischievous, impracticable and sinister as 
anybody pleases Call them a band of plotters, 
agitators, what you will Is that any reason why 
we should at every turn back up all executive 
authority through thick and thin, wise or silly, 
right or wrong ? Surely that is the very way to 
play the agitator s game It really sets up bis 
case for him Everybody warns us that a new 
spirit is growing and spreading over Indiv 
Lawrence, Chirol, Sidney Low, all sing the same 
song i ‘You cannot go on governing in the same 
spmt yon have got to deal with the CoDgress 
party and Congress principles, whatever yon m iy 


) 

tl ink of them bo sure that before long the 
M&.kow,eknns wA\ throw in their lot with Cogiess 
men against you,’ and so forth and so forth 
That is what they all cry out 1 

My firm principle is that if any official 
resigns because he cannot have his way, I (if it 
be my business) will definitely accept Ins resig 
nation Your [Fuller s) policy was not recoin 
mended by success You talk of tbe injury to 
prestige caused by tl e acceptance of your 
resignation You should bave thought of that 
before you resigned Tbe responsibility is yours 
I don t believe it is for the good of prestige to 
back up every official whatever he does, right 
or wrong 

‘ In this country, what I firmly believe to be 
a wholly disproportionate stir is worked up 
about Unrest in India whenever some wretched 
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riot is reported Everything is pat under a 
microscope, and a ■whole horde of old Anglo- 
Indians pounce down with alarmist letters” 

“ ..Forgive me tor saying that all this military 
analogy from Fortress and Glacis strikes me as 
essentially misleading, or at any rate narrow 
and partial, and the result of it is to make the 
Government of India, a$ t t always is, and always 
will be (except when by the mercy of Heaven 
there is an accidental Secretary of State of the 
opposite persuasion in power), virtually and by 
the natural drawbacks of the position what I 
will Call for short and without offence Jmjo I 
think tins mischievous for several reasons, and 
among others because this sort of absorption in 
military apprehensions, forecasts, and the like, 
withdraws the best and most capable minds in 
"Government from the v ast problems lying ont 
aide the master idea of a 1 ortress In a poor 
country like India, economy is as much an 
element of defence as gnns and forts, and to 
concentrate your vigour and vigilance upon 
guns and forts, and upon a host of outlying 
matters in Tibet, Persia, the Gulf, etc , which only 
secondarily and indirectly concern you even as 
garrison, seems to me a highly injurious diaper 
sion from the other and more important work of 
an Indian Government. Then again, notvwth 
standing all yon say about the Man on the spot, 
I humbly reply that this is just what the G of I 
is not China, Persia, Turkey, Russia, I ranee, 
Germany — I have never been able to understand, 
and never shall understand, what advantages 
the G of I has for comprehending the play 
of all these factors in the gnat game of Empire 
On the contrary, the G of I is by no means 
the Man on the spot That, I say again, is just 
what the G of I is not The other day I 
read over again a memo sent to me by jour 
Foreign Department a year or more ago upon 
the Baghdad Railway Really it was painfully 
wide of the mark 1 am sure that if you think 
of it you will see that it conld not be anythin" 
else Your Foreign Office is and must he what I 
will venture to call prov incial 1 

"W» worked hard at your Press Act I dare 
»ay it vs as sensible vn its way as other Pre^s Acts, 
or as Press Acts can ever be Bat nobody will be 
more reads than yon to agree that the forces with 
which we are contending are far too subtle, deep, 
and diver*tbed to be abated by making seditious 
leading articles expensive There are important 
sentences In your official telegram that show how 
mnch of the poison is entirely ont of our reach 
Neither I nor my Council would hav e sanctioned 
it, if there had been no appeal in some due form 
to a court of law, and you tell me that you 
would have had sharp difficulties in your own 
Council * [This safeguard proved in the sequel, 
as wo all know, to bo quite vUsisoty 3 


"At this point they have just gent me your 
press telegram of yesterday It startles me 
that even hard Tchinovmks like your— and your— 
should so far forget that they are the servants 
and agents of Parliament in a free country, and 
shonld dream that a Secretary of State could live 
one hour after the assembling of Parliament 
who should have assented to these new provisions 
I see that — says that this drastic power of 
muzzling an agitator will save the necessity of 
‘urging deportation’ He most have forgotten 
what 1 very explicitly told him that I would not 
sanction deportation except for a man of whom 
there was solid reason to believe that violent 
disorder was the direct and deliberately planned 
result of his action Who are these — and — ? 
The very men who resisted yoa m your Arundel 
reforms— the most admirable and prudent 
thing that has been done m our time 1 The 
very men, or sort of men, who urged ns to take 
advantage of disorder at Lahore and Pindi, as a 
plea for dropping Arundel reforms ’ I daresay 
these exeentive gentlemen (who are so ready 
with compliments to one another for sagacity, 
experience, and all other virtues) can dispose of 
them [some of the most delicate and thorny 
points in the whole range of law and politicsj in 
a week or an hour Bnt then they have the 
advantage of not having to argue and defend 
their propo'als I am not in so happy a position 
I have often told you of my wicked thonght 
tl at Strafford was an ideal type, both for 
governor of Ireland in the seventeenth cenlnry, 
uuil governer of India m the twentieth century 
Only they cut off poor Strafford s head, and his 
idea of government has been in mighty disfavour 
ever since My decision will have reached ^ou 
by wire ero this, but I shall be mnch surprised 
if it is anything else than a flat veto” 

“The former proposal to pass a general Press 
law to be pnt in force exclusively on the tmtia. 
tive of the military authorities was, I should 
goess, about as stiff a dose as ever was proffered 
to a British minister within ft hundred years 
But this notion of turning a private meeting 
into ft public one almost beats it ' And the 
notion of giving the Lt Governor or other 
authority the right of forbidding a speaker 
whose views he dislikes to open his mouth in a 
given area’ Let— go for an honest guillotine and 
have done with it. 


“If I know anything io the wotld, it is the 
record and working of Irish Coercion since ISS1 
and the notion in the present parliamentary 
circumstances, and with me of all men in the 
universe as the Secretary of State, of our being 
a party to a new law authorising ‘detention 
without trial’ is really too absurd to be thought 
of The venerable Regulation of ISIS is cot 
easily swallowed, and a new version of it is a 
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dream that a ulivowd man like 11— should bo loo 
wideawake to nurse in Ins bead for a single 
inmate ’ 

[Referring la Kmhuavarmi, tl o Editor of 
the Indian Sociologist winch used to lie pub 
lished from Paris after it had been bunted out of 
Eogland ] “It occurs to somo people that wo 
might ask the trench government to deal with 
K— But it is quite hopeless, and we should 
certainly ho asked to remember J >l»n Bull s 
shelter and encouragement to Poles, Hungarians, 
Italian Carbonari, and all the other swarms of 
political refugees for the last eighty or a 
hundred years You could not be perfectly sure 
of a conviction even from a British Jury The 
vile murder of poor Wyllie has no doubt done a 
good deal to dissipate this sort of sentiment, 
still Liberty of tbe Press is a powerful faith, 
and so it ought to be 

“The ex Anglo Indian, with plenty of timo 
on his hands, and a horrible facility of penman 
ship, Hies to the newspapers in most lively \oci 
feration, above the familiar signatures of 
‘Indicus alien’, ‘One who knows' and so forth 
Then, more sensible and more sonous, are the 
various orders of Money Changers, who are lu 
terested in Indian loans of all kinds That they 
should watch us with anxious eyes is m the 
natural order of things , and so it is that the) 
should curse us for want of vigour and all the 
other fine words in that specious vocabulary 
Well, I am as much for vigour ns they are, but 
I am not going to admit that vigour is the 
same thing as Pogroms When I read of the 
author (or printer) of a ‘seditious pamphlok' 
being punished with seven years of transporta 
tion, I feel restive Then — is said to have 

sentenced some political offenders (so called) to 
be flogged That, as I am advised, ts not author 
lsed by the law either as it stood, or as it will 
stand under flogging provisions as amended 
Here also I have called for the papers, and we 
shall see — said to me this morning, ‘you see, 
Vs* WMS.wta.'w, w3kwn> ■wra V&& <« tnwsk 

lawyers ’ '1 11 tell you why,' I said, * l is 

because they don't like or trust law they in their 
hearts believe before all else the virtues of will 
and arbitrary power ’ That system, may have 
worked in its own way in old days, and m those 
days the people may have had no particular 
objection to arbitrary rule But, as yon have 
said to me scores of times, the old days are gone 
and the new times breathe a new spirit , and we 
cannot carry on upon the old maxims ” 

“I must confess to you that I am watching 
with the deepest concern and dismay the 
thundering sentences that are now being passed for 
Beditton, etc I read to day that stone throwers 
in Bombay are getting tuthe months l This is 
leally outrageous [« hat, ous wanders, would 


Lord Morle) have thought of eome of the sentences 
passed during the Non co operation movement rj 
lbe sentences on the two T innov elly -ToLcoriu 
men aro wholly indefensible — ono gets trims* 
portation for life, the other for ten yore s nc “ 
bontoncos 1 They cannot stand 1 cannot ou 
any terms whatever consent to defend such 
monstrous things I do therefore urgently 
solicit j our attention to these w rongs and follies' 
Wo must keep order, but excess of severity 
is not the pith to order On the contrary, it is 
the path to the bomb" 

“Yon warn me against ‘disapproval at home 
of severe sentences, and you draw me a vivid 
picture of the electric atmosphere of the daily 
lifo around you, and of tho dangerous inflamma 
tion of racial antipathies Vivid — but I’m ante 
not a siiiglo shade too vivid for the plain facts 
I wish you would in your next letter toll me the 
end of tho story of tho young Corporal who in a 
fit of excitement shot the first Native ho met 
What happened to the Corporal P Was he put 
on his trial P Was he hanged P I cannot but 
honour Canon for his famous affair with the 
Oth Lancers, bo far as I have correctly heard the 
story If we are not strong enough to provent 
Murder then our Pharisaic glorification of the 
6tern yasttce of the British Raj is nonsense And 
the fundamental question for you and for me 
to day is whother the oxcited Corporal and the 
angry Plauter nro to be tbe arbiters of our 
policy True, we eliould bo fools to leave out 
of account the deep roots of feeling that the 
angry Planter represents and stands for On the 
other hand, is it not idle for us to protend to the 
Natives that we wish to understand their senti- 
ment, and satisfy the demands of ‘honest reform 
ers,’ and the rest of our benignant talk, and 
jet silently acquiesce in all these violent sentenc- 
es ? You will say to me, ‘these legal proceed 
ings are at bottom acts of tear against rebels, and 
locking u rebel up for life is more affahlo and 
polite than blowing him from a gon yoi- 
vnw&t wnA "Oftesjwtw wut.V sentencee \>y Vne oi&tow- 
ry standards of a law court , thoy are the 
natural and proper penalties for Mutiny, and 
tbe Judge ou the bench is really the Provost 
Marshal in disguise Well, be it so But if you 
push me into a position of this sort then I 
drop Reforms I won’t talk any more of the 
New Spirit of the Times, and 1 11 tell Asquith 
that I m not tho man for the work, and that 
what it needs, if he can put his hand on him, is 
a good, sound, old fashioned Lldoman Secretary 
of State Pray remember that there is to be ft 
return of these sentences laid before 
Parliament They will be discussed and some 
body will have to defend them. That somebody 
I won’t be Meanwhile things will move, or 
may move, and we Bhall see where we stand 
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when the time comes — writing to me by the last 
mail, 6ays this ‘I£ the situation took a turn for 
the worse, I wonder if you w oul 1 support me in the 
deport tt tonoj two or three dangeroue men? etc 
I have replied to this cool deman I for a 
number of blank lettrc* da cachet, given under 
my hand, to be tiled in at discretion, by saying 
that ‘no resort to this proceeding must be taken 
without previous reference to me, with a full 
statement of the case’ However, I fervently 
hope that {things will not take a tarn for the 
worse Anyhow, it is silly to be in snch a hurry 
to root out the tares as to pluck up half your 
wheat at the same time If we have any claim 
to be men of large views, it is our duty not to 
yield without resistance to the passions and 
, violences of a public that is apt to take narrow 
views Clemency Canning was a great man 
after all ’ 

“Yon cannot expect people here to give a 
blank cheque to all the officials and magistrates 
m India It is they — people here — who are 
responsible , it is to them, and not merely to the 
Government of India, to whom the destinies of 
India have been entrusted They cannot [so 
long, of course, as the responsibility is not trans 
ferred to the Indians themselves] delegate tbeir 
imperial duty to their agents wholesale The 
British public never have abdicated, and 1 for 
vently trust they never will You speak of our 
having ‘too much respect for the doctrines of 
the Western world quite unsuited to the Last 
I make bold to ask you what doctrines P There 
is no doctrine that I know of involved in regard 
ing, for instance, transportation for life in such 
a caso as Tinnevelly, as a monstrous outrace on 
common sense And wbat are we in India for P 
Surely iu order to implant — slowly, prudently 
judiciously — those ideas of justice, law, humanity, 
which are the foundation of our own civilization 
It makes me sick when I am told that — or — 
would make short work of seditious writers and 
•pouters I can imagine a certain potentate 
[the Amir of Afganistan ?] answering me — if I 
were to hint that boding offenders in od, cutting 
their throats like a goat, blowing them from a 
gun for small peculation were rather dabions 
proceedings — that I was a bewildered sentimental 
1st, with a bnun filled by a pack of nonsense 
quite unstated to the Last. 

* The reduction of the salt duty will certainly 
please everybody here, and I am persuaded that 
it is right, if there is to be any decency in taxa 
tion at alb As to opium, of course, I know your 
difficulties, and I understand your sensitiveness 
— financial sensitiveness, I mean But I confess 
that it jars on me when 1 see in the Times news 
paper and elsewhere (not quite excluding comma 
mentions from the Govt, of India ) so 
much cynical incredulity as to there being any 


sincerity in Chinese professions I see nothing 
to shake my faith in what Satow told me, that 
there is a Urge and powerful body of honest 
anti opium people in China ” 

“You say that a crisis will come one of these 
days, * if the Government of India is not given 
a free hand to rule the country they understand’ 
Let me note in passing that this is what Fuller 
argues about t Bengal It is also what Curzon 
proclaimed in all sorts of ways and places, and 
it is what his own party cabinet would never 
allow, and they even let him resign rather than 
accept This notion of the ‘free hand is really 
against both letter and spirit of law and consti 
tution It cannot be 

‘ Your mention of Martial Law in your last 
private letter really makes my flesh creep I 
have imagination enough, and sympathy enough, 
thoroughly to realise the effect on men s minds 
of the present manifestation of the spirit of 
murder But martial law, which is only a fine 
name for the suspension of all law, would not 
snuff ont murder clubs in India, any more than 
the same sort of tbmg snuffed them out in 
Italy, Russia or Ireland The gang of Dublin 
Invinnbles was reorganised when Tamel! and 
the rest were locked up and the Coercion Act in 
full blast On the other hand, it would put at 
once an end to tbe policy of rallying the 
Moderates and would throw the game in the 
long run wholly into the hands of the extremists 
I say nothing of tbe effect of such a Prods 
•nation upon public opinion, either in Parliament 
here or in other countries It may be necessary, 
for anything I know, some day or other, but 
to^lay it wool! be neither more nor less than a 
gigantic advertisement of national failure ’ 

“The news has just come m that the Con 
press, so far from being ‘flat,’ has gone to pieces, 
which is the exact opposite of flat, no doubt' 
lor it means, I supp- se, the victory of I xtremist 
over Moderate going no further at this stage 
than the break up of the Congress, but pointing 
to a future stage in winch the Congress will 
have become an extremist organisation ' 

“ Mj assent to deportation has atoned for all 
youthful indiscretions in Burkes direction, B nd 
Curzon magnanimously received me into the 
bosom of the Imperialistic Church One 
thing I beseech yon to avoid,— a trade care of 
investigation in the at sence of the accused We 
may argue as much as we like about it, and there 
may be no substantial injustice in it, but it has 
an ugly continental, Austrian, Rnssian 
about it One last word about the eternal snb, » 
of I ctsrad lo 

tbe other day 10 . letter of JeoK, ’ f* ? 
r.o „ follows ‘I l»« oot tb. ,7^2 ” l 'S 

oitpo-er, „f hl , .jnp,,,., I]ft ^ «” 
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violence’ I confess that if alarms me that a 
capable man like him should suppose that the 
fact of his having no doubt of another man’s 
sympathy with something constitutes the shadow 
of a justification for locking lnm up without 
charge or trial Yon may take my word for it, 
my dear Viceroy, that it v>e do not use this 
harsh weapon with tha utmost care and scruple — 
aluays,ichere the material is dubious, gtt Mg the sue 
peeled viati the benefit of the doubt — You may de 
pend upon it, I eaj , that both you and I will be 
called to severe account, even by the peoplo who 
are now applauding ns (quito rightly) for vigour 
some of the best of our own men are getting 
uneasy The point taken is the failure to tell 
the deportee wliat he is arrested for to detain 
him without letting lnm know exactly why to 
give him no chance of clearing himself I 
wont follow you into Deportation boa state 
your case with remarkable force, I admit Hut 
then 1 comfort myself, m my disquiet at differ- 
ing from you, by the reflection that perhaps the 
Spanish Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Ans 
trian Viceroy in Venice the Bourbon in the two 
Sicilies, and a Governor or two in the old Amen 
can Colonies, used reasoning not wholly dissimi 
larand not much less forcible horgive this 
affronting parallel This brings one to the 
Deportees The question between U9 two upon 
tins matter may, if we don’t take care, become 
what the Americans would call ugly I won t 
repeat tbe general argument about deportation 
1 have fought against those here who regarded 
such a resort to the Regulation of 1818 as inde 
feasible So, per contra, I am ready just as 
stoutly to fight those who wish to make this 
arbitrary detention for indefinite periods a 
regular w eapon of government Now your pre 
sent position is beginning to approach tins 
You have nine men locked up a year ago by 
lellrc dc cachet, because you believed them to be 
criminally connected with criminal plots, and 
because you expected their arrest to cl ech these 
plots t or a certain time it looked as if the 
coup were effective, aud were justified by the 
result In all tins, I think wo were per 
fectly right [ because Worley himself had a 
hand in it ?] Then you come by and by njion 
wbat you regard as a great anarchist conspiracy 
for sedition and murdor, and yon warn me that 
you may soon apply mo for sanction of further 
arbitrary arrest and detention on a large scale 
I ask whether this process implies that through 
the nine detenus you have found out a murder 
plot contrived, not by them, but by other people 
You say, 'we admit that being locked up they 
can have no share in these new abominations , 
but their continued detention will frighten evil 
doers generally ’ That a the Itussiau argument 
by packing off tramloads of suspects to Siberia 


we’ll terrify the anarchists out of their wits, and 
all will come out right That policy did not 
work out brilliantly m Russia, and did not 
sue tlie lues of the Tropoffs, nor dtd it 
sa\o Russia from a Damn, the very thing that 
the Tropoffa and the rest of the ‘offs’ depTce&tcd 
and detested 1 

“What jou say of tho difficulty you haio in 
really knowing the inner state of things in tho 
mofnssil, limited as you must be ^for the most 
part to official surroundings, goes to tho root of 
our difijculties, doesn’t it i After all, you may 
at least rojoice in the indirect influence that 
you are exercising for good Yon may not hear all 
about the mofaesil, but tbe luofussil and that un 
sympathetic tribe, the Anglo Indians of Calcutta, 
etc hear all about you , so do the Nativo Frmees 
And what they hear is dead ngainst bully 
mg and overmeddlmg and racial arrogance and 
social exclusiveness ’ 

Motley’s opinion on prominent men connected 
with India whom ho had met is almost always 
light, and to the point About none does he 
speak so highly and so often, as Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, and lie parted with him with groat regret, 
at the earnest importunities of Lord Minto, who 
wanted him to preside over tho Calcutta High 
Court Among civilians, he liked Sir Herbert 
Rislej best, no doubt owing to Ins intellectual 
attainments Bishop Lefroy, and the Aga Khan, 
were among those who made an excellent ini 
preasion on him So also tho Prime Minister of 
Nepal Of Gokbale he writes “Yesterday 1 bad 
mj fifth and final talk with Gokhale He lias a 
politician s head appreciates executive respon 
8ibihty has an eye for tho tactics of practical 
common sense He made no secret of his nlti 
mate hope and design — India to bo on the foot 
mg of a self governing colony I equally 
made no secret oE raj conviction, that for many 
a day to come — long beyond the short span of 
time that may be left to us — this was n mere 
dream Of Lord Roberts he says ‘Lord 
Roberts is alwajs a good fnend of mine 
in every way, but he claims ta know Indian 
affairs and Indian people better than anybody, 
and in a certain sense his claim may be true, 
but he still hangs on the Mutiny time 
without consciousness of the hundred changes 
that are sweeping over the stage You will 
End j ourself astounded when you nturn home 
and see how common — nay, how universal,— is 
this curious belatedness of mind, and specially 
among those who have, or think tl ey have, a 
right to dogmatise about Tndia ’ OE Lord Kitch 
ener he writes as follows ‘ He has the poorest 
possible opinion of j our council, not as an insti 
tution, but of its present members He talked 
about the Partition of Bengal in away that rather 
made me opeu my eyes , for although 1 e hardly 
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went bo far as to favour reversal, be was persnad 
Cd that we most do some thing in bringing the 
people of the two severed portions into some 
species of unity," The king, it may not U 
generally known, was very keen about appoint 
ing him \ iceroy in succession to Lord Ifrnto. 
But Lord Morley was dead against it, and even 
threatened resignation if his Majesty’s wishes 
were complied with It may be mentioned in 
passing that there was no greater opponent to 
the proposal to appoint an Indian to the Viceroy s 
Executive^ Council than his Majesty J?e Lord 
Kitcheners proposed appointment as Viceroy, 
Morley says as follows “My whole point was 
that the impre«sion made on India by sending 
your greatest soldier to follow Reforms would 
make them look like a practical paradox ” 

In how many different ways the lynx eyed 
rulers of India prevent the real truth aboat 
themselves and England from filtering down to 
India, is well known to those who have followed 
the history of bioscope films, newspaper discus 
sions on war babies, English propaganda work 
in America, and the suppression of literature un 
ii°“. , to Br ,‘ tls , h rale Here 13 an instance 
culled from Morley’s letters “Yesteiday, as it 
happens, I had a letter from Aldis AY right, vice 
master of Trinity, reporting an opinion of 
Lowell, the famous Sanskrit scholar (or was it 
Arabic), that we should do well to strike out 
Macaulay’s Essays oc Clive and Hastings from 
the text books commended to the ingenuous 
youth of India.” Morley thought the idea sensible 
and it has, we believe, been earned ont in prac 
tice, bnt has it succeeded in snppressin" the 
truth P If anything, Indians are now more fully 
alive than ever to the enormities perpetrated by 
those two heroes of England 

The agitation raised by the Arahoraedans for 
full communal representation on the Councils 
was earned too far to please Lord Jlorley “I 
am quite sure, ’ be says, • that it was high time 
to put our foot definitely down and to let them 
know that the process of haggling has gone on 
long enough, come what may " Finding Lord 
Minto endeavouring to draw this red herring 
across the trail of the Reforms, he gives him a 
bit of his mind “I won’t follow yon again into 
our Mahometan dispute Only I respectfully 
remind yon once more that it was your early 
speeeh about their extra claims that first started 
the M hare, I am convinced my decision was 
best " • 

* “To follow the fashion of British journalists 
during the war, ’there is no barm note in savin** 
that the Deputation was a ‘commsnu’ 

performance Mr Mohammad Ah’s Presidential 
Address, Cocomda Congress, 


Morley « estimate of moderates and extremists 
is ou the whole true enough “Moderates are 
always at a disadvantage The same forces 
that begin the move, continue their propulsive 
power The only question is whether by dome 
what we can m the Moderate direct.on, 4e can 
draw the teeth of the extremists This deoends 
on local conditions of all sorts, both superficial 
and deep, which I don't pretend to have grasped, 
J0D ’ t,,0 ° Sh ° nlbe £‘* 
Regarding the rules framed by the Govern. 
™ en . t °, f 1 J ud,a n " der ‘lie Morley -Mm to Reforms 
Morley had no illusions The Indian Press and 
public lordly protested against leaving this 
power to the Government of Ind.a but Morley 
overruled these protests, only to find that the 
rule, had done their work of stifling the reforms! 
and m the follow, ng extract we find h,s own 
estimate, which also represents tho verdict of 
h ' storj * ° n value of his reforms “I 
admire the industry, patience, acuteness and 
comprehension made manifest in the great 
of material that has now come into my hands 

which, as I have heard a million times the 
Indian macLme toils and travails A verv 

.b.Jl Dot be laughed out of court for 

oars/ 

Jte .bell hate to 6 o boll, wider end lowS 
Moreover w, m„,t „, t , lb , tl 

if we can-- end ee it etende, partly from the 
aoeonaeioo.bl, t.m. that 1,„ b e„ con.nSed 
baa aomebow gotae t,!, ,„ rl oI “ 

ehUdjoaof I.rael I . m.„„. 

At tb.e pace Lori Grey’s Reform Bill of i b3 o 
wonld have become law m 1 S 50 or IftfifV „ j 
Kottiogbam „d Br„mi bl.rmf.S) Xe’S f* 

p“T “*•? °> on, of the rreatert 
figures in English politics who is now „ C 

man d 5"^ l *“ n S bt - and th°u“ha 

man of hn high intellectual cal.bre and atUim 

wa% h„T' rl ‘ h ’ 3 , ob3 «vat.on mos£ ?t 
was his head which was lacking Ha .ear! h,. 
history anght in most rastanefe, Lnt ha err^i 

from b, ^ kl Vv B l 1 " 11 Ind ' an human nature differed 
from its AAestern prototype, and also in Q 

to^set as atal.T® .‘'V”"' o( ™»”a«*Saa 
** , ke cn his forward policy, he was 

h, s imagination could not foresee, waf L „S 

S s .£'" ‘ Ite *• “w i>n 

^And yet. before w, lay down the etedyo, 
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Ills life, as revealed in tie pages of this autobio 
graphical memoir one word more is required to 
do justice to the complete man The statesman 
■who could attend a cabinet meeting in the 
morning where the fate of empires was being 
decided, discuss matters of state with royalty in 
the afternoon, attend a brilliant function m the 
eveuing where half tho notabilities of Europe 1 ad 
gathered together and end the full day with an 
hour or two of one of the Latin classics or some 
pieces of Wordsworth of which he wrote 
these are among the pieces that make Words 
worth a poet to live with he repairs the daily 
wear and tear, puts bach wlmt the fret of the day 
1 ad rubbed thin or rubbed off, sends us forth in 
the morning whole — the man who could do all 


this, and write boohs full of political wisdom, 
and retain a warm corner in his heart for tl e 
down trodden and the oppressed, and see throu di, 
and override, to some extent, the machinations 
of a powerful bureaucracy winch grinds down 
an alien people m a distant land, and at the 
same time live a private life which was without 
leir and without reproach m tl e obscurity of 
what be calls Ins Tuscan Villa, at Wimbledon, 
was taken all in b 11, a man of whom EmdSnd 
had just reason to be proud, and standing beside 
his graye no Indian need dispute the sobriquet 
of honest’ bestowed upon him by the popular 
voice of his own country 

POLITICUS 


CHRIST AND INDIA 

Bx C T ANDRFWS 


I T is now more than twenty years ago since 
the time when I first started out on my 
first journey from Ingland to India in 
order to teach as a missionary the principles of 
Christianity to the Indian people This work 
began in the Cambridge University Mission in 
Delhi, where I became a professor at St Stephen a 
College under Principal Rudia. Since then, the 
experience of India has Leon a strange reversal of 
all the tilings that 1 had anticipated Instead of 
being a teacher I have had to bo a learner 
learning my lessons with great difficulty and 
perplexity To narrato my story \ery shortly , I 
hay o lieen leamtng jear after year to understand 
the true meaning of Clmst from those who « re 
not called Cl nations I have found them often 
more truly Cl nstian than those who are called 
1 y Christ a name 

My threo greatest leaders m more recent 
years 1 ayo been Rabindranath Tagore Mahatma 
Oandhi, and one at Sanlimketan, tho eldest 
broil erof tt e Toot, vrlom wo reycrenlly call 
our Ilarodada Tl eso threo 1 aye taught me 
more by their inner life ami cl arader^-than bv 
any spoken words.— tl » „ ..t . 


to 1 Indmn hare represealed 

if,. “ "f‘ ,n *"k *B*>» tho Christian .deal ot 

t on to ■»» nj.ela 

p” l °, » j 10 , cl °" ! ‘ f '»"<l of all has been 
C £ I'"'’™ *>"«» He „ an I„d,a„ 

ularlv 


Tl "V?" *'” *» e s.f o „ non- d„d, 
tl „T i J' 'I' 11 "’ J, onsl, Lllah, rrl o 

ClmS. J J "a* '■'"“‘I «»n We -let 

Chriits o Wn rbataelrr mast ( sir lr en bVe in 

,\T to'C, *" ' ' Heeiilea tl e-e, tl S 

1 **ped me in a special manner, tl ere 1 ay e 


that if i V, , 1 am right in saying 
preserved 8 V ^ * n ,um * B 08 ln Snh.r]y 
depth of his pit I’ 83 7°?.° mo understand the 
learnt an^ C , r t,a , n ,a \ lh 1 rc P ea *. I have 

tlorouglly racial , " S'"'*!*'' wI "h "ere 
denying Christ’s Cr ’ w f ro °P cn, J r 

understood ,1„, „ . a 
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presented to me in Europe For, I had been 
worshipping all along a Western image, which 
was not the real Christ at all So I went on, 
step by step, learning lesson after lesson and 
understanding more fnlly how atm Christ was 
lo India and to Fast, how hi9 teaching, over 
largo areas of tho ethical life of man, was differ 
ent from tho current Semitic thoogbt -of 
Palestine an bis day and strangely like the 
Bnddlnst teaching wbiih had spread tbrongkont 
the whole Eastern world five centuries before 
IV hen Sa.tyendrans.th Datta a poem, ‘ On the 
Great Day , appeared in ‘Prabasi,’ I found that 
I could echo almost every word of it He saDg 
“Come, Lord Christ, come to India there is 
no place for you thero in Furope Take your 
Stand in Asia, the land of the Buddha, of Janata, 
of Kabir, of Nanak, of Nimai and Nitai, of Suta 
and Sanata Come with yonr new massage to 
thi9 land where the Spirit is worshipped Come, 
Lord, and be the latest gem in t he string of 
devotees which encircles India's heart' ’ 

Twice over, since then, J have had to journey 
back to the West This last visit to Europe 
from which I have only recently returned, has 
shown me that the contrast between the profes 
Sion of Christianity and its practice has become 
greater than ever Recent events have revealed 
the naked fact that the Sermon on the Mount is 
put on one side in Europe and America when 
commercial, or patriotic, or military issues are 
at state The follower of Christ is persecuted 
and put in jail Every one agrees thae the one 
tiny group of Christians, who came through tho 
war, with their Christian principles untarnished 
were the Quakers let they themselves suffered 
persecution and imprisonment dnring the war 
more than any other body of people 

When I was addressing at Sally Oak, a large 
number of men and women, rvbo were going oat 
as missionaries to India and China, I could only 
say to them, in so many words “Do not, I 
implore yon, make the same mistake that I did 
Go out to learn Do not primarily go ont to 
teach Go out to find Christ Ton will find 
Christ, outside, the. Christian. Churches., more, 
often than inside, if yon will look truly for the 
Signs of his presence ’ 

On last Christmas l ve I was in England 
The Christmas bells were ringing out into the 
clear and frosty mgl t As I heard them nog 
mg with joyous sou nil, I kept repeating to myseU 
the refrain, which Tennyson has used in ‘In 
Memorisin' *— 

* Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace. 
Peace and good will to all mankind 1 
But in I a rope my spirit could not rise to the 
song of the Christmas bells I or there was very 
little peace and goodwill m 1 a rope at that 
3?l— 6 


Christmas time, oven though the war had been 
finished for more than five years I 1 ad passed 
through France quite recently and bad found tho 
enmity against Germany still at foil flood, with 
no sign of abatement In Great Britain owing to 
bad trade Bnd unemployment, class hatred was , 
in the very air we breathed Ireland had not 
forgotten the nightmare of terror, which she had 
just passed through Germany was at the last 
stage of economic exhaustion with millions of 
hunger stricken people 

I was thinking thus about the affairs of the 
world around me as I listened to the Christmas 
bells, when suddenly there came before me the 
thought of tho prison cell at Yeravada jail, near 
Poona There, in that jail, as a prisoner, was 
the one man who had deeply and sincerely tried 
to practise Christ a ‘hard sayings’ and to put the 
Sermon on the Mount into practical effect in 
common life I remembered Christ s own words 
• Not everyone that toith unto me. Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven 

But in England the tragedy was this The 
news agency had been so bad and the press had 
been so badlj served that an entirely wrong 
impression of Mahatma Gandhi had got abroad 
Even in well informed circles I was told that ho 
had given up non violence and had been 
•encouraging violence’, when he was imprisoned 
My whole time in England was taken up m 
contradicting that false impression. 

Just before I returned to India, I found a 
remarkable editorial written by Me K Nature 
jan in the Indian Socul Reformer ‘Never 
before ’ he wrote have so many earnest minds 
of all races and all creeds tnruid to Christ for 
guidance in their perplexities The number and 
insight of the new lives of Christ that are 
published are alone evidence of tl e fresh and 
deepened interest in his life and teaching But 
the most impressive proof of it is that klabatma 
Gandhi, a Hindu, has sought for tl e first time 
in history to apply the Masters teaching to 
politics as the means of raising the wools 
of India to a consciousness of their duty to them* 
selves and to humanity Mahatma Gandhi, it 
is true, is ‘buried alive' under the order of 
authority But a seed which is buried does not 
die It gets the opportunity without which it 
cannot fulfil its purpose Mahatma Gandhi's 
movement has made the central teaching of 
Christ known and chertshed in quarters which a 
hundred years of propaganda of Christian mis 
sion have not been able to penetrate ’ 

It has become now with me a passionate hope 
that Europe may learn afresh, in a new and 
living way, the message of Christ from India, 
One of the very greatest of European thinkers 
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and workers, himself an ardent Christian Dr 
Schweitzer, lias ]U«t written as follows — 

* Onr European civilisation is doomed because 
it has developed wit! much greater vigour 
materially than it has spiritually Its equili 
brium has been destroyed 

Once long ago the Roman Fropire of the 
"West heard the voice of religion from the East 
For a lime, in vast multitudes men and women 
abandoned the material world m order to find 
out life s spiritual purpose They found it in 
the message of tl e Christ 

To day the M est has once more felt the void 
within her own material civilisation She has 
heaped up economic w ealth only to waste it again 
in war s destruction New scientific inventions 
have fascinated I er but tl e moral wisdom to 
use them ngl tly is felt to be wanting Aa Dr 
Schweitzer svys again Iho equilibrium has 
been destroyed Me have overvalued tho 
material gains wrung from nature and have no 
longer present in our minds the true significance 
of the spiritual element in life And now 
come stern matters of fact and call us to reflect 
Tl ey teach us in terms of awful seventy, that 


a civilisation which develops its material side, 
and not in a corresponding degree its spiritual 
side is like a ship with a defective steering 
gear, wl ich becomes more and more unsteerable 
from moment to moment and so rushes on to 
cat vstrophe 

Passages like these will explain, why the 
hope has arisen within me, that the Last 
might bring to the West a new religious Kies 
s ige, just as it did nineteen centuries ago Again 
and again in recent years, the wings of hope 
1 ave beaten high At other times, there has 
been a despondency, which I havo hardly liked 
to face For I havo wc ndered whether the Last 
owing to long ages of subjection and decay, has 
not lost that purity of the inward hoart which 
alone can see God But the experiences of the 
last few days since I have landed, and the time 
spent in the Sassoon Hospital at Poona by the 
bed side of Mai atma Gaud In, have again restored 
my conf deuce and I feel certain that when at 
last I am permitted to return to Snntimketan 
and to breathe tl o atmosphere of its healing 
peace, t! e way of life will again become clear to 
mo and its spiritual message supreme 


THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY ( ABOUT A. D. 1700 ) 

IV 

English Trado Arrangements 


B E1 Olir closing this paper, it will be pro 
per to give a brief nccount of the trado 
estublishmenbkept up by the Fast India 
Company to deal in the Indian Cotton goods 
It has already been mentioned that its chief 
“factories — by which was meant only a 
trade settlement — were in the heart of the 
cotton manufacturing regions above noted 
Yet when they made those settlements, calico 
trade had not come into prominence , pepper, 
saltpetre, nnd indigo were then the staple 
of Indian trade Tina is due to the fact that 
jcaltcoes and mnslins, which became the 
l fashion in England towards the close of the 
17th century, had very little vogue in tho 
first half of that century Interlopers like 
Thomas Vitt, 1 owever occasionally imported 
some choice stuffs info England and these 
commanded fabulous j rices, Hut from about 


3080, there arose an enormous] demand for 
Indian cotton and silk goods, in Fngland, 
and the Company had to make a rapid 
jncrease in its c ilmo nnd silk investments 
Thus it became the principal liranoh of the 
Company s Indian trade This trade was so 
prominent ns to influence the course of 
economic policy nnd the growth of economio 
thought m Fngland * In the present connec- 
tion it is only intended to make n brief survey 
of the arrangements and methods of the 
Company a calico trad© 

Ibe Company’s organisation at the time 
was specially suited for the work of trade 
and this was their sole object for a long time 

• Seo tho wnlcr s lortl corning work “Tho 
Influence wt hast India Trafc on Jnglish 
hconomie History 
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At the time of which we speak, about 16S0, 
the Company had thiee principal factories 
( Surat, .Madras and Hughly ) each under 
the charge of a President and Council 
Under them were subordinate factories, 
which were generally in those centres which 
traded in the goods which the Company 
cared tohny And even these “subordinates’ 
had offshoots in important regions for the 
advantage of dealing at close quarters with 
the producer The whole country was thus 
spread with u network of the Company’s 
warehouses Of course this vjas true only of 
those regions, like Bengal and Coromandel 
Coast, which i offered profitable trade In 
Bengal there was hardly any place of 
industrial importance where the Company had 
no estal lisbments Even in petty villages it 
had its nurany or small warehouse, under 
the charge of a clerk This functionary 
estimated the productive capacity of the 
aurang and dealt with the artisans of the 
place through Dalai n or brokers The goods 
were supplied to patterns and when teady 
were brought to the subordinate factory of 
the district, where they were \alued with the 
help of an expert called Jnchniidir The 
goods were then carefully sorted and packed, 
and were sent to the Principal M arehouse 
to be shipped to England Almost every 
despatch of the Directors complains of the 
careless sorting and packing of piece goods, 
and reminds one of the difficult es and evils 
incidental to joint stock management 

Obviously it was difficult for the Coin 
pany’s European servants to deal directly 
with the Indian producer, and some Dative 
Middlemen were quite necessary to transact 
business in its oel alf The exact legal 
position of this middleman was different in 
different places and times But everywhere 
it was always a matter of great anxiety for 
the Company It tried many systems m 
turn and each of them was sooner or later 
found wanting The IWiZ (as the middle 
man was generally calledp woull either rob 
the Company or he would exploit the poor 
artisans When it tried to avoid tie one, 
the other was certain to follow Between 
fecylla and Chan bdis the Company had to 
choose 

The common system at the time with 
which we are dealu g was to employ a 
GcmWrA for helping in the work of invest 
ment’ (which in the Company’s sense meant 


giving advances to craftsmen against the 
subsequent supply of goods) Such advances 
had become the custom in India owing 
to the poverty of artisans, and it remains so 
still One is tempted to surmise that the root 
idea of this 11 ages Fund doctrine came from 
this advance system But this is a digression 
The Gomastahs were the Company s servants 
and the money given in advance was its 
owq money Of course the Gomastahs gave 
security for the amounts drawn by them 
Yet sometimes the Company was defrauded 
of their money , and the goods made on the 
advances were sold to other traders on the 
pretence that they were inferior staff The 
weavers were even worse treated The 
Gomastah would sometimes league with the 
Jachaudar ( valuer) to depreciate the goods 
and often prices were fixed Utjj.0 or 40 p c 
below the market rates If the weaver 
resisted the Gomastah would use the 
Company s authority to bring him to his 
knees The poor craftsmen were generally 
helpless and having already spent away all 
the advance money they would be only too 
ready to enter nto a fresh contract with the 
Gomastah on terms dictated by himself * 

The Company subsequently got tired of 
the Gomastahs The Directors despatches 
every time contain a good deal about the 
matter if these incorrgible Gomastahs 
The Company then tried independent con* 
tractors orDnd it merchants who stipulated 
to supply goods at stated intervals These 
Dadm merchants unlike the Gomastahs, 
transacted hi sinus on their own responsi 
bility This system too was attended with 
many evils, which were gradually revealed 
to the Company to its great disappointment 
1’egulations were repeatedly made to check 
the evils of the Aiiddleman systems, but 
those bad not the desired effect in most cases t 
The Company also tried various fresh 
methods to do without the middlemen It 
invited craftsmen to come nnd stay in the 
vicinity of the principal factories where it 
could directly deal with them Such settlers 
were given full religions freedom which 
was in advance of that age in Furope, though 

* The evils am vitally de'enbed by Mill, 
Bolts and other writers gee also Moncton 
Jone« 1tar > i gs « i Pet jal, pp " 40 

t 1 r examples of such rc e ulat one see 
J ae* p W 
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not m India, and were supplied with various 
facilities for obtaining provisions, raw 
materials etc Governor Thomas Pitt was 
the first to handle tins polity effects ely 
Be bought up jam and thread from out 
o£ the way places and had them put out for 
work on easy terms among the weavers 
settled around the Fort St George Thereby 
he attracted workers from far and wide, 
and made Madras a great weaving centre 
The Directors esteemed it even more than 
it deserved, and exorted other presidencies 
to follow the example of “Our President 
and Council of the Tott and * to encourage 
handicrafts and paj them higher than 
otheie’ * They wrote to Pitt of their ' con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity” and 
certainly they went out, of their way in 
acknowledging it 

This new policy had far reaching conse- 
quences The subsequent history of India 
has been greatly influenced by it Under 
its working the Company s settlements, which 
were hitherto unknown villages, became 
majestic metropolitan centres teeming with 
life and throbbing with industry What 
would be Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 
to-day had it not been for this beneficent 
and far sighted policy 1 The Company 
encouraged industry and enterprise not 
only by offering on extensive foreign market 
bub also by a positive policy of protection 
offered to the arts and crafts that took 
refuge within its walls from the insecurity 
of those troubled times The Despatches 
of the Directors are full of practical instruc- 
tions m this line V> e can trace every stage 
in the growth of Bombay in those interesting 
documents They urged upon the authorities 
at Surat to encourage making calicoes at 
Bombay, * although it shall be coarse at first, 
that in time they may attend to the making of 
them better, *’t to get cottou wool cheap at 
Broach to put it out for work among the 
poor weavers , and to encourage migration 
of workers -by keeping * always a store of 
paddy and rice * What was a fashing village 
when Charles II handed it over to the 
Company ( m IGoS ) became soon the great- 
est emporium of trade on the peninsula 

* Letter Books, IX Dosp to Bengal 20th 
November, 1700 

t Letter Books VII, 1634, April 7 


The same is true also of other British 
settlements in India At Madras, the Com- 
pany tried to introduce the manufactures of 
the Bay, because “it will be mighty advant- 
age to the city"* Of course at that time 
there occurred some political disturbance 
to trade m Bengal The Directors also 
insisted on starting the curtain-waking 
industry “which will not only be a benefit 
to the Company bnt to onr inhabitants in the 
town of Madras” t Similarly the authorities 
at Bombay encouraged the knitting of stock- 
ings, which formerly mis done only at Goa J 
Kven more indefatigable were the labours, 
of the Company to plant a Linen industry in 
its settlements The Directors took their 
stand on the national interest of England 
and told their servants how the Linen ‘would 
prove an excellent commodity to improve 
our navigation" nnd "prevent the expense 
of a great deal of money which the Dutch 
yearly draw from the nation for losrnms 
Hollands supplied with from I ranee, 
Germany, I landers and Holland to the 
great diminution of our wealth and increase 
of theirs” $ The Company’s idea shows a 
harmonious combination of national interest 
and private gain It is interesting to read 
their spirited appeal to Bengal author- 
ities “not only as you are our servants 
and concerned for our interest bnt as yon 
are Englishmen and lovers of your country” jl 
The appeal produced the desired effect, for a 
few months later they sent an instalment of 
linen cloth and were much commended for 
their patriotism 

The Company’s interest m advancing and 
improving Indian manufactures even took 
them to lengths not justified by the current 
views on patriotism They sent out patterns 
and models of piece goods from England in 
order to instruct Indian weavers ana print 
ers as to the Bort of goods wanted in Eng- 
land Mora than this they also sent to 
India some ‘artificers* to teach Indian arti- 
sans English modes of weaving, dying and 

* Letter Books VIII p 210 

t L 13 VII p 20S 

X VII Nov 1GS3 

§ To Bengal (July G,1GS2) To Madras 
( July 20 16S3 ) To Surat ( Nov 16 16g3 ) 

( Vol VII ) 

8 Letter Books VII p 7 
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so Forth Examples of the former can be 
met with m most volumes of the Letter 
Book , almost every year fresh patterns 
were sent to India to guide Indian work* 
manship * In 1680, the Company sent to 
Madras two hempdressers, two spinners, 
and a weaver that they may “put them into 
a way of making such hempen sailcloth as 
this kingdom is usually supplied with from 
France and Holland’ t In 1632, a mercer 
was sent to the Bay to mix colonrs for silks at 
Kassimbazaar ( Letter Books V 7, p 59 ) 
In the same year dyers and throwsters were 
sent to Bengal In 1683 the Company at home 
tried to induce ltaxdressers to go to India 
hat they would not go being an inland sort 
of people and not used to travel oat of 
England” (Oct 1, 1685) In 1684, John 
Ililman, a weaver was sent to Bengal ‘listed 
for a soldier’— to escape criticism of course 
We have to observe however that the 
above two methods of advancing Industry 
though well meant did not influence In 
dian manufacturers to any great extent 
lirst the patterns sent were generally 
goods taken home from India by interlo- 
pers and private traders and did not 
influence the artisans in any other sense 
than indicating to them the goods proper 
for the Fnglish market,— what kind of 
Bowers and stripes were in fashion at the 
time in Fnglaod and so forth And In 
dian workers were on the alert to adapt 
their art to the needs of the foreign mar 
ket This readiness on their part is evident 
from the foreign and eclectic designs on 
Chintzes and other devices to please Furo 
pean customers Anyhow, the Compan} 
soon recognized the folly of curtailing the 
liberty of the Indian artificers, and mstruc 
tions were repeatedly sent to India to 
leave all details of work to the unchecked 
imagination of Indian workers As early 
as 16S3, the Directors wrote to Bombay 
* Let your weavers take ont such flowers 
roost convenient and agreeable to their own 
fancies which wilt take better here than 
any strict imitation of which is made in 
Europe * In 1097, they again wrote in 
the same strain to Bombay, but la even 

•eg Patterns of hangimrs to Bay April 
23,lw?3 

t Records o! Ft St George lO'O-*’’, p 21 
Edited by H Uodwell 


stricter language Such instructions were 
repeated many times as when in 1731 it 
was definitely laid down— “Let the Indiins 
work their own fancies, which is always 
preferable before any patterns we can send 
you from Europe” 

Observe also that the artificers who 
went to India did little there and were 
soon recalled, or they turned private crafts 
men In 16S7, the Directors wrote to Bengal 
— “we have fonnd by long experience th^t 
dyers and throwsters in Bengal are a great 
expense to the Company and work bat 
very little for ns Therefore we desire 
too to recall them to the Fort and send 
them home from hence” YYe may note 
also that the artificers sent were chiefly 
for linen manufacture and in the technique 
of cotton weaving and printing, Indian 
craftsmen were far in advance of the rest 
of the world at the time 

^Nevertheless this |#rt of the Company’s 
policy gave a handle of attack for their 
enemies and critics in England and this 
was one of the principal counts of the 
popular charge against the Compaq in 
1699 In mo3t of the petitions against 
East India goods and in the pamphlets 
written against the Company, this fact is 
magnified as a great crime against the 
nation The Turkey Company s petition made 
capital ont of it but the Last India Com- 
pany denied it except in the case of ‘one 
or two dyers Many tracts and broadsides 
commiserate the folly of Englishmen in 
sending artificers to help the great Ylog 
hnl s Subjects” The remarkable pamphlet 
English Winding Shiet fur l titan 
Manuf teiures has these strong words about 
the subject — ‘It was the Fnglish that 
sent over artists to all these trades and 
pattern drawers and patterns that might 
suit the European huuioara Indians could 
not do less than laughing in their sleeves* 
(!) at this madness on the part Of England 
‘ It was the English, it is the English, it 
will be the English that will be the mad 
part of the world id this respect” The 
same complaint is repeated in “ ( True 
Relation of the Rr>c and Progress oj the 
E I Company Reasons Humbly Of- 
fers l for restraining the veanng "and 
other contemporary tracts that were thrown 
out in the heated controversy of 1699 And 
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jafc the whole charge was based upon a men and upon 1 eamy reports of the self ish 
mistaken idea of the skill of Indian crafts actions of the Company 

P J IIIOMA 


MR GAGANENDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW INDIAN ART 

VfOT poets alone are the nnachno vledged of life b experience WI lie otl ers are in 
1 tS legislators of tbe world , bit all anely pre occup ed with tl e appearances of 
artists theirs is the understanding reality they tl rill to its emotional content 
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thia they hare to be related 
organically to a background 
of aesthetic consciousness 
And that this country is 
capable of producing an artist 
like Mr Gaganendranath 
lagore is in no small degree a 
heartening sign of the times 
The results of the recent ad 
■ventures of his spirit were to 
be seen at the Exhibition of 
Oriental Art held at“Ko G, 
Corporation Street during the 
month of January 

About a year ago this 
artist felt drawn towards the 
technical discovenesof Picasso 
and it has been truly astonish 
mg to see how far in the 
short space of twelve months 
he has travelled from I is 
crude, hesitant beginnings in 
the unrepresentational orga- 
nisation of form in the direc- 
tion of “pure art” He has 
not only mastered the tmetio 
possibilities of line, but, 
realising its inherent disabili* 
ties, has ventured farther 

. aCeld and transcended Cubism 

fcfolfliaSK* f Unlike so many of his contem* 

*/ « *V, poraries in hurope, he has 

used it as a means of enrich- 
ing lug aesthetic) vocabulary 
but refused to bo enslaved by 
its formalism lor he is 
nine to the suprome import- 
ance of colour in painting, its 
generating function in relation 
to form, volume and space, 
he realises that form should 
be composed through colour, 
weight distributed In it, and 
Bl „„ - ”P°f e P ln ,ced and displaced— 

llr Mr "r, s r a , e8t : }ietl ° ecstasy is to be 

, ,, ,r Gagmen Inunth Tagore evoked in painting through 

ond .settle feverishly to rileaso it from mean 1 - 1 16 “^1““ of the naint 

5 r 1 con *i‘lerolj!ehiino 

ST ... expression tho souls engaged in clearing the 
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since Cezinne, he should be leaping forward 
to further experimentation Already, what 
he has thus independently achieved should 
entitle him to a place along with Morgan 
Russel and Macdonald Wright as one of “the 
primitives of a new art” whose purpose is 
that painting should shed all that does not 
appertain to the energy of colour Indeed, 
this fellow countryman of ours has made him 
self a force that will have to be reckoned 
with by the two Americans in their race for 
the discovery of art’s new world of Pure 
Synchronism Like them, he, too, is conscious 
that every human emotion takes the form 
of one and only one of the various arts , that 
“if it takes the form of words, it is expres-uble 
only through literature, if of sounds, only 
through music, if of colour in position, only 
through painting , and that through no 
other of these mediums should we seek to 
conjure up an emotion than the one to which 
it is inherently native Of course, none of 
these artists has yet finally reached the 
promised land, but they have, at any rate, 
charted their seas The several stages of Mr 
Tagore's development from painting in two 
dimensions to painting dynamically * in the 
round” were discernible in his recent exhi 
bits Beginning with the flat decorative 
pattern of his “hestmties”, he has arrived 
at that composition of beautifully poised 
movement oF form and space in colour which 
he calls “Aladdin” Ro doubt, our ‘Tauda 
tores temporis acti” will continue for a long 
while yet to complain that such art is not 
“natural”, that they have seen nothing like 
it in the objective world Of course not 


Precisely in this feature lies its merit Recog- 
msability in painting only confounds the 
emotional values of an art winch is concerned 
not with the effects of being, but with the 
causes, not with the photographic aspects of 
life, but with its creative energies Mr 
Tagore has already gone far, but he has yet 
some distance to traverse before he “gets 
there” to unrecognisable reality, pure and 
unfettered In his “Birth of a Song”, for 
instance, the composition was disturbed and 
its vitality arrested by the realistic presence 
in the foreground of a human figure that 
purports to “represent" the singer Again, 
all Ins pictures, barring one, were labelled 
off with literary captions that succeeded only 
in blurring their genuiae significance { In 
fact, the one he called “Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed* 
begmled one critic into enthusing over its 
‘poetry” ) The exception, which bore the 
name of ‘ Symphony , by a curious irony 
disclosed the least rhythmic freedom of 
ordonnance, thanks to its excessive pre- 
occupation with verisimilitude But his 
“Aladdin was a superb piece of work, subtly, 
and potently expressive of joyous energy, 
hierogly phing reality, as Dr Cousins might 
say To appreciate this picture adequately 
one was not to view the cycloramio life on 
the canvas as external to oneself, but, 
following an excellent precept of the 
Fnturists project oneself imaginatively into 
the heart of its movement and experience 
from within its intensity of ordered 
dynamism 

ABANY C BANERJEE 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT 


Bishop’s College 
Lower Circular Hoad, 
Calcutta January 14 l c 24 
to 

The Editor of the Modern Review, 


Dear Sir, 

hotbing can be more gratifying to a Chns 
ban tian to 6cd non Christians making a sincere 

SSi — 7 


and careful study of the Neu Testament It 
was therefore with real pleasure that I read Mr 
JI C Ghosh s scholarly article on the Religions 
Quest of India in your January i«sne I agree 
with him so cordially in cue point that I am 
sure he will not mmd if I express disagreement 
in regard to some of his conclusions 

‘ A theory , he says * is characteristic of the 
theorist If a man be cruel and vindictive, his 
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punishments will also be cruel and vindictive 
But if Ins heart be full of loving kindness, Ins 
punishments will also betoken lose and kind 
ness A man whose heart is ‘permeated with 
love can never dream of everlasting punish 
ment" Hub is profoundly true and admirably 
expressed 

What then are we to make of those passages 
in the Gospels (so assiduously collected by Mr 
Ghosh ,' ) which recoid tlio teachings of Jesus 
about punishment in terms which ut first glance 
may not unreasonably be regarded as cruel and 
vindictive ? 

We are faced with a dilemma 

1 Either Jesus was cruel and vindictive to 
an unusual degree 

2 Or the passages quoted are capable of 
some other interpretation 

The first alternative seems impossible The 
wholo impression left upon us by the Gospel 
narrative is of a singularly gracious and sym 
pathetic personality Watch Him in His con 
tacts with lepers and outenstea and thieves and 
evil women and little children, and then ask ‘Is 
this the heart which gavo birth to a doctrine of 
Fndless Hell ? Mr Ghosh is undoubtedly 
right when he says that “the theory of Ever 
lasting Fire must havo been forged in the eraitby 
of a vindictive and bard hearted people ’ But 
can lie persuade ns that Jesus was hard hearted 
or vindictive? 

Wo fall back on the second alternative and 
we are met at once with the very important fact, 
often insufficiently known even among Christian 
people, that the nor l translate l “ Eternal an l 
once ( most unfortunately) "Eierlastmg ( Matt 25 
45 A Y nrt Jl 1 ) does not mean unending It 
means “ belonging to tbo age , and so usually 
“belonging to the fntuie ago , “belonging to the 
world to come' 

If Mr Ghosh will look through his passages 
again, ho will see that this single fact removes 
the wholo ol Ins difficulty about everlasting 
punishment The other passages, winch bo 
quotes, say nothing ns to the duration of the 
punishment and Mr Ghosh is careful to recog 
niso that punishment which is not endless, may 
ho remedial and fully consistent with love Jesus 
would cordially have accepted Mr Ghosh’s 
dictum, “ Our God must bo ever loving and His 
punishments must he remedial, not vindictive 
and everlasting 

Any other view makes the whole story umn 
tclligible If Jesus taught such ghastly things 
ns ilr Ghosh supposes, w hy did men love Him ? 
11 by did they welcome Ilim as tho supreme 
revealer of G«i s love ? Why did they go about 
the world proclaiming “God is Lcre ’ and ex 
haustmg the resources of language in telling of 
a “Gcal wlo is rich in mercy” and of “His 


great lovo whore with Ho loved us ” and of “ the 
exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
towards us” P (F plies II l 7) 

Mr Ghosh raises other points in Ins article, 
but I do not feci that they call for any further 
comment Ho spends a column m dealing with 
the story of Jesus beforo tho High Priest and 
concludes that Jesus w as 'quarrelsome ' I con- 
fess I fail to see it t 

In conclusion let mo again thank Mr Ghosh 
most cordially for tho careful and patient study 
lio has bestowed on our scriptures He has, t 
believe, done real service in calling attention to 
a point of groat importance all too often lgnorod 
by Christian teachers Ibo nightmare of un 
ending torture in hell has too long haunted the 
imagination of Christendom Critics like Mi' ■ 
Ghosh will help us to awake into that clear light 
of sanity and peace which Jesus came to give 
Yours etc , 

It h Felly. 

Rejoinder 

There are two points in Mr. It, L Pelly’* 
criticism 

He hue been faced with a dilemma We 
must say that Jesus was either cruel and viudic 
tive or loving and sympathetic To ns it is no 
dilemma at all Make it a tnlomma aud the 
difficulty is removed A man may be both The 
mind of man is extremely complex Wo cannot 
say that ho is either lov mg or cruel He may be 
loving to his friends and cruel to his foes [He 
may be kind hearted to some and hard hearted to 
others he may be kind hearted sometimes, hard- 
hearted at somo other times ] Jesus was certainly 
loving to some But bis love was not universal, 
it was circumscribed [Ho was usually loving to 
thoso who did not oppose him, or who accepted 
him os tho saviour vnd sought his help and 
mercy } 

Mr Felly’s second point is that “the word 
translated ‘J ternal’ and onco (most unfor 
tunately) ‘Everlasting’ Mutt 25,45, (sic) A V. 
not It V ) does not mean unending It means 
‘belonging to the age’ and bo usually ‘belonging 
to the future ago , ‘belonging to the world to 
como” Ho lias given no reason for tins state- 
ment So lus assertion might havo been mot 
by a contradiction But ns the question is of Vital 
importance, we shall discuss tho subject critic 

In translating Matt XXV 16, A Y uses 
“rverlasting punishment’ and “Life eternal” 
Sharpes revised translation has “Fverlasttng 
punishment ’ and “1 verlastmg life” Ik V. has 
‘Hemal punishment’’ and “Hemal life” 
Moffat b new translation also gives “Eternal 
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aidn or aiOnios I find no -word m the New 
Testament which denotes strictly and specifically 
the idea ‘eternal’ or ‘eternity’ except aton and 
its cognate forms The strongest form of 
expression in the New Testament and m fact tn 
tke Greek language {italics author’s) ever used to 
denote an unending existence is that combination 
of aion translated ‘for ever and ever ’ I cannot 
concede of any word or any combination of 
words m the Greek language, or m any other 
language, which will convey the idea of eternal 
dnration in the future, with more freedom from 
ambiguity and misconception, or with more 

SMSTmT ‘ k,a '™ rd ' (Q ° < “ M “ 

Professor Tyler of Amherst College takes the 
nes almost the same language 

‘h GreA Philosophers wished to 
S m , certa l n ‘J. ‘tey used the word 
nw» The orators aud historians in their still 

ta n. P Z and 7 , P°>'“'al theme, use 

ion moan and e» ton cic„, ^ d „ ,, 

or on eXP n SS tl T‘ 10n rrithoutany assignable 
or conceivable end If the ,«Jea of dnration 

“Kolasin AtSMoV 

tr,l T moon ll '.“ P . lirtls ; ‘ Kok,, “ ewoion’ (Matt XXV 
10) means eternal punishment Tho 
pronounced by Jesus was verv 
hut natural that theoEaus^vK " 

''Piiilulogu.il taicks’ 

Of an objector bj Mannco 

m > And Maunco himself 
caunot honestly net ml *!,« i ,? 8 * 
attaching ,no J JS^, : 4 

aitmos ,n dilteront apphcat.on, B (p &:$ ' Tord 
FiovrATivE Sense 

Sty th “- 

thu, ronneehon ehould he taken m a ^go",’,;" 

“TI o punishment of tie wicked la 
.a language par* 


it Christ or the Greek editor of his words had 
the idea of eternity presont to lus mind” {The 
Parables of Jesus, p 259) 

Inconvenient passages cannot be so easily 
explained away The idea of torments and 
eternal torments was not foreign to the mind of 
Jesus Throughout tho N T there are strong 
undercurrents and upper currents of the idea 
of eternal torments Secondly, a figure is not 
without a foundation , it is based on solid facts 
In a figure the facts remain tbe same , only they 
are presented in a new garb Thirdly, even a 
figurative interpretation has a canon of its own 
H Drummond says — “To impose a metaphor 
ical meaning on the commonest word of tho 
New Testament is to violate every canon of 
interpretation and at the sarao time to charge 
the greatest of teachers with persistently mys 
tifying His hearers by an unusual use of so 
exact a vehicle for expressing definite 
thought as tho Greek language and that on 
the most momentous subject of which He ever 
spoke to men It is a canon of interpretation, 
according to Alford, that ‘a figurative sense of 
1, * ** "■**»■ admissible except uhen required by 

i 

'“'V* ot l! >° passages containing 
ln . ' , a **“<w does not require such an ' 

T h l se P aBSa S es he explained 
oftbn 11 N- W T h ° Ut J d0, , ns v, °l«nee to other texts 
IS rnmt J , RD<1 llteral translation is what 
d f by tbo , rel, gious tradition of 
Jewish Society, as we shall see later on 

Is ‘Ltuinal’ Endless P 

‘eterrmT* * q ?, estl0n Las been raised as to whether 
WnaL^I 7 “?T ^ popular 

nro 8 nf&„ * oterna V Sways’, ‘for ever’ 

ti n" l00S6l 7 and mean an indefinite 

46 mean in «,* eternft1 ’ ln XXV 

The™ m th i Bame Way 11 llm ded duration ? 
Terror Z ‘ h “ lo S , **“ who advocate tins view 
Ion**’ ( b ’ i 1C ti 4 10 oiOmos means ‘age 

rSW) Comm“ZtT 

eternity 1 of ”el”bnt Tt" a'n 

iS, , .v ( vor.t , “ o[ c, ™"“ 

'""operable difficult, os ,n llic 

So P, “"“ DS went l,s„ 

i.g'.l/wdTZ “"aafaticn wo nso n word 
sigmfironce n i( i P?. w * cr,n S over its intrinsic 
teach nS 0 f jl ed ' or * of «m> life and 
“"real m a ,, 8!mihr, J’ tho Nvord 

tic meaning ot thc”orf 7 f "S';;*, «•» 

probable They ^ 
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recording the'teachiugs of their Saviour They 
therefore must have been very careful and mu*t 
have weighed every word before they used it 
The portion of the Gospel which we are 
discussing contains a doctrine of vital import 
ance That the Evangelists should m this parti 
colar case expound the doctrine of future life 
in vague and ambiguous language passes oar 
imagination. They mnst have devoted all their 
love, energy and intellect to mate the portion 
as explicit as possible 

If the word ‘eternal’ in ‘eternal punishment' 
means a limited duration, the word ‘eternal in 
‘eternal life’ must mean similarly a limited time 
We quote below the weighty remarks of 
President Bartlett on this point He says — 
“The punishment of the wicked is described as 
co eternal with the well being of the righteous 
In Matt xxv, the co eternity is twice implied 
vst Suit, valh*. whkvt'Ki, 

( verses 34, 41 ) says to the righteous, “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for yon from the foundation of the 
world’ — that kingdom which is everywhere 
described as an “everlasting kingdom” ( eternal 
kingdom, R F ) — and to the wicked, * Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
( eternal fire. If V ) prepared for the devil ami 
bis angels” The two parties enter at the same 
time on two opposite destinies — the one of which 
is universally described eternal ( though here it 
is implied ) , and the other, the punishment of 
the wicked, is, in express terms, pronounced 
'everlasting ’ ( eternal, R Y ) Secondly, in the 
conclusion of the narrative, both destinies are 
alike described as states or conditions on which 
the two parties simultaneously enter, and both 
ore alike pronounced eternal “And these shall 
go away into everlasting ( eternal. If P ) punish 
ment but the righteous into life eternal Let 
three points in this passage be noted (1) 
that no more in the one case than in the other 
i the retribution a transient act or process to 


punishment be age long and limited, future 
tdessednesa, government of God, the glory of 
(Ihnst, the existence of Jehovah is only age- 
long and limited Tbo restoration giant that 
stands on tins interpretation, is a blind Samson 
between two pillars m the temple, not of Da^on, 
put of God If he have might enough to bow 
himself and bring down the pillar which one 
(,rm embraces, labelled Ftcrnal Punishment, 
pe mnst needs thereby pull down the pillar 
vrhich the other arm embraces and winch is 
labelled Eternal Life And thus saints, sinners, 
Jost spirits, the just made perfect, angels. Sere 
plum, God, Satan, heaven, hell, he whelmed in 
^no tremendous wreck and disappear for ever" 
( Ibid, p 103 ) 

We may then safely conclude that the word 
•eternal in ‘Ltcrnil Life’ and ‘Lternal Punish- 
ment’ has not been used m a limited sense In 
VftWa 'An> ivravb, ■nunnis veufoatenn 
ir ReitovEo 

Even if the word ‘amnion’ were removed 
from the text, still the passage quoted from Matt 
XXV would convey exactly the same idea It 
is the Day of Judgment and there is only one 
Day of Judgment and that day is therefore 
known as the Last Day of Judgment The 
Judgment pronounced on that day must there 
fore be called final It is irrevocable Now the 
passtge (Matt XAV, 31 4G| says that the sin 
ners would be thrown into Ere and the righteous 
would go to life As the judgment is final, the 
condition of the wicked as well as of the right 
eons would 1 enceforth remain unaltered This 
means that both the torments and the blessings 
are eternal, 1 e everlasting 

* For eyes* 

The following passage is quoted from an 
essay written by the Rev S U Bartlett, r n, 
President of Dartmouth College 

“Six passages declare the punishment to be 


-which ( ®rw ) the parties go, bat a something ‘for ever’, (eis aiSna, Mark HI, »9 2 Pet n, 17 , 
into winch ( ets ) they both enter alike, (2) Jude 13 Rev XIX 3 XX 10) Nothing has 

J ik„ broken this force The 


that no more in the one easB than in the other 
have we a right to depart from tho true mean 
iug of eternal fa* union) as designating ever 
lasting continuance , (3) that the repeated 
application of the term in the same connection 
to the punishment of the wicked, as well as its 
use side by side with its application to the 
happiness of the righteous, gives it an em 
phasis which no sophistry can eiade ( iuture 
UJe Part U, pp 83 84). (R V. within 
brackets, not author’s ) 

Rev E P Goodwin writes in tfio same 
book — 

“If we must cut down eternity, we mnst 
be consistent and cut down all M future 


broken this force The Greek is settled, specific 
phrase of Plato, Aristotle Diodorus, Lucian, to 
signify what wo mean by ‘for ever , and the 
Latin has translated, ‘in aeternuni’ Some map 
propria to applications destroy the legitimate 
accepted meaning neither of the one nor of the 
other It contemplates no end It was the pro 
per and the common Attic and Hellenistic 
phrase for everlastinguess, well known and 
suitable Legitimate scholarship can prove no 
such meaning of this phrase as ‘for the a<re’ 
or “for an age ” Besides, ot fifty seven instances in 
the New Testament, thirty six refer to God and 
Christ — Their functions and glory, ten to the 
blessedness of the righteous, and six to the 
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punishment of the wicked The force of this 
fact can never be broken In one noticeable 
case (Mark III, _9 ), the denial of forgiveness 
, , ever if reiterated by pronouncing the 
sin (seethe amended text ) eternal and the 
parUlel passage ( Matt XII , 32) specifically nn 
folds it, ‘neither in this world, neither m the 
world to come " 

Olliausen well .lions ( 1,160 Nola ) the im 
po ss ,b,l,ty o£ tins last negation and 

De Vette says it is a ‘nevermore absolutely 
expressed, ( p 49 Ue Future Life ) * 

Slx , Passages referred to above, we 
quote here only the sayings of Jesns 
W„i.c ' vl } os 1 °, ever blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit, hath never forgiveness, but is gUiltv 
of an eternal sin” (Mark III, 19, R \ ) b 3 

" e,ern “ 1 ■“ “-■«* 

‘‘Whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him neither in 

XIlTS! r’v ) 1Q ‘ Wh,Ch 18 to comB ” (Matt 

There are only two worlds, this world and 
1 n . ext . world lf a sin bo not forgiven in this 
world, it may bo forgiven in the next world If 
that sin be not forgiven even m the next world 
n 'T' r 10 f "8‘™n As it mill „„„ I,, 
forgnen, the punishment will be „„ Ustins* 
bow let ns analyse somo of tbe Parable? and 
let «, eee whether we can learn anything about 
future punishment from them b 

The Rich Man and Lvzai cs 
From the parable of the riel, man and Iiara 
ros wo know that tbo doom of tbo un-odln is 
"imeersible ■ The parable is tin, _ ° X ’ 
„ oa :, 0 ^ tbcro " as B certain rich man and he 
‘T 1 ,n pnrp, ° Rnd bne linen, faring 
T U * y e ' ery aod n iert ' un beggar 

named I vzarus was laid at Ins gate, full of sore, 

from d0 tVa DS | t<>lW fe(lon Ule crumbs that fell 
from the rich mans table, yea, oven the do™ 

ff” t ° ^ /' cUd h “ BOrC8 And ,t came to piss 
E™.i ii e5 ° P J 1,ed nnd M 'nt ho was carried 
tbo »nto Abraham s bosom and 

^ d , letl tt , nd was bnnpd And in 
tlie Hado, ho lifted up his eves, being m tor 
“ l"! # S jji * Citl ‘ Abmham afar off and Lazarus 
in lus bosom And lie cned and said. Father 
Abraham, 1 avo mercy on mo and send Lazarus 
bathe may d,p tip of lus finger in water 
W* f0r 1 nm ,n Bn o u,, b in this 
?,“i Abmham said, Son, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime rccoivedst thy good things 
aud Lazarus in like wanner evil things , but now 
. cr ? l ° and thou art ln anguish 

An l lws.de, all this. kUrrm «* l n thZ ,. 

a t A:"r'f r’te i» ,t( Z, . Ln 

tAeace t y } , ,„ oy „ y fc e ntl% > ur f lha{ , fJ 


cross over from thence to us" (Luke XVI , 19—2G 
R V , ttuhes ours) 

The gnlf between tho elect and the non elect 
is here declared to be impassable Archbishop 
Temple says — it is “an eternal separation, a 
yawning chasm too deep to bo filled up, too wide 
to bo bridged over” (Parables, p 466) Abraham 
did not hold out to the rich man any hope of sal* 
vation, ho did not ask him to wait there patiently 
till he was purified He definitely told him that 
no one could cross the gulf It was eternal dam- 
nation 

Why was tbe man thrown into bell ? Thu 
.Bible gives no other reason than that he was a 
rich man on this earth and he enjoyed luxury, 
while Lazarus sat near his house and suffered 
misery A rich man he was , but that does not 
mean that, though he did not help Lazarus as he 
certainly onght to have doun, he was guilty of 
any positive cruelty At least Jesus has given 
us to know that ho was not hard hearted 
while he was in hell He requested Abraham 
to send Lazarus to his five brothers and testify 
to them lest they also were sent to that place 
of torment (versos 27 o S) A man who can 
be notions for the welfare of others while be 
Inmself » being tormented cannot bo railed 
hard harled and past redemption His heart 
was changed, el, 11 hi, place wo, hell and h.s 
residence there was otcrnnl The hell hero IS, 
therefore, not reformatory but retaliatory 

Closed once ror all 

. 'Tr.?"” 11 :” “ester of the house is risen 

np and hath shot to the door and ye begin to 
atand without and to knock at the door, .Log, 
Lord, open to n, , and ho shall answer «„i .ay 
frok „ l ”°’' whence ye are depart 

** workers of iniquity There shall bo 
25^Ss°) *” J S"«»hins ot tooth '■ (Luke XIII , 

” r 0n ™ "‘'’se' 1 1" 11 »ot b« reopened 
Those irba* °»“ , P™ounced is irroierable 
0 " 1 ' '" 11 

The Ten ViroiNS 

XXV ‘l!LSn*i? 0f £*. T ™ ™R‘"» «'s» fM.tt 

cl. sed' l , ° , llml when ‘be door is once 
i.iin,, w‘ .i „T 'f " He foolish 
dkm r.i !? W *« “e meantime the 

“Sir! ™ "b'” ‘bej came and .ant 

Verdy KjTil It V* 

excluded \rr) T* l ,lot r c°pc n to recoivo the 

esc. 
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riage feast is not temporary , but, as far 
as our horizon reaches, final Many regard it 
m a different light, as who would not gladly do ? 

, to me the sterner and severer interpretation 
alone approves itself as the trno" (Isai ,LXV, 13) 
Parables, pages 265 266 
“Their Worn Dieth Not ’ 

“And whosoever shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe on me to stumble, it were 
better for him if a great millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the sea 
(Mark, IX, V2) And if thy hand cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off, it is good for thee to enter 
into life maimed, rather than having thy two 
hands to go in hell (Gr Gehenna) into the cn 
qnencliable fire And if thy foot range thee to 
stumble, cut it off . it is good for thee to enter 
into life halt, rather than having thy two feet to 
be cast into hell And if thine eye cause tbee to 
stumble, cast it out, it is good for thee to enter 
into the Kingdom of God with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into bell , where 
their icorm dieth not and the fire u not quenched 

(UK, IX, 43 43) 

The “little ones’ ( verse 42 ) means ‘Dew ron 
verts’ They must not be offended And why P 
Because the consequences will be eertous The 
offenders will be eternally tormented This is 
vividly described in verses 43 4S They will be 
thrown into unquenchable fire and the gnawing 
worm in their body will have everlasting life 
and torment them everlastingly W hat a terrible 
fate it is to be gnawed and tormented by worms 
throughout eternity ' A violent death or loss of 
limbs is nothing to it 

In many passages the everlastingness of 
damnation is declared by using 'forever', ‘eternal’ 
or similar affirmative expressions But here it 
is asserted by denying its termination ‘‘Their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched ” 
Another Passage 

“He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
life , but be that obeyetb not the Son, shall not 
see life but the wrath of God abidelh on him ’ 
( John III, 36 ) 

Here also the doom is pronounced by using 
negative words — “shall not see life When it is 
said that the unbeliever shall not see life, it does 
not mean that he shall see life at some future 
time He is eternally damned The use of the 
word “ahidefV’ ( ‘the wrath of God ahdeth on 
him*), is significant 

Dorness “Strongest Passage” 

In discussing the passages which favour the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, Dorner Bars • — 
“The sin against the Holy Ghost will not be 
forgiven even m the next world ( Matt , All , 32), 
which seems to imply that when committed by 
any one, it deprives him of blessedness for ever. 


and will introduce either destruction and anni- 
hilation or eternal damnation For the sm 
against the Holy Ghost is definite unbelief which 
absolutely challenges punishment and for which 
no further sacrifice exists and no intercession 
most be made ( Heb YI 4, X 26, 27 , I John V 
16, John XVII 9) The unsaved fall a prey to 
inextinguishable eternal fire, to the worm which 
dies not ( Mark IX 42 4S, Matt, XVIII g, 
XXV 41 46 , III 10 . VII 19 ) According to 
the Revelation, the smoke of the torment of 
those cast into the burning lake ascends from 
aeons to aeons ( Rev XIX 3 , XIV II , XX 
10) Hot the strongest passage on this side is 
the saying respecting the betrayer — ‘It were 
better for that man if he had never been born" 
(draft XXVI 24) (b jstem of Christian Doctrine 
Vol IV pp 417 418 > ’ 

It (Matt XXVI 24) has been considered as 
the strongest passage because non existence is 
preferable to everlasting torments On this 
passage Bartlett says — 

“To dispose of this solemn utterance of Chnst, 
as does a late writer, by calling it ‘this gush (!) 
of strong indignant feeling, is a procedure that 
may be safely left to its own merits ” (Future 
Life p 49 ) 

In other parts of the X T also we meet with 
the same idea 

• These (i e these men) are springs without 
water and mists dmen by a storm, for whom 
the blackness of darkness hath been reserved ” 
(II Petej II 17 BY) 

Jl \ has omitted *eis aiona’ (*=for ever) 
which has been given in A V ( Vide the note m 
Moffat s translation) 

“These are they for whom the blackness 
of darkness hath been reseri ed for ever ' (Jade 
12 13 R. V ) *■ 

“He hath judged the great harlot he hath 
avenged the blood of his servants at her band 
And her smoke goeth up forever and ever” (R« v 
- 3) Here “her smoke” means ‘the smoke 


XIX . 


from her ruins’ (Twentieth Cen X Testament) 
“They shall be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever ] (Rev , XX , 10J ° ’ 

All these fonr passages contain the phrase 
“eis airna” (for e\ er) and are referred to by Bart 
lett (Vide supra) 

In the following passages punishment is 
pronounced as eternal • — 

“It is a right eons thing w ith Godlorecompense 
affliction to them that afflict you rendering 
vengeance to them that know not God and to 
them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord” (II The«s 1 6 9) 
“And angels which kept not their own pnnci 
pslity, but left tbeir proper habitation, he hath 
kept in ereWurfmj ion Is u«d«r darlsntra ^ 
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as Sodom aud Gomorrah and the cities about 
them are set forth as an example, suffer 
ing the punishment of eternal fife ( Judo G — 7) 

( italics ours ) 

In these two passages mention is made of 
‘eternal destruction’, 'everlasting bonds of dark 
ness’, and the punishment of eternal five 

Pseudo EicrMir 

Some may say that the audience of Jesus had 
no idea of true eternity To them it was really 
an indefinite time — immeasurable period but not 
really unending Tl «»r eternity was not real 
eternity, it was Pseudo Eternity What Jesus 
said iv as meant for this class of people So ha 
did not think it necessary to use any other word 
Our answer is — The pragmatic effect of this 
Pcendo Eternity on their mind was exactly the 
same as tile effect oi I rue Eternity on the 
mind of modern philosophers Philosophical 
Pseudo Eternity may have an end but to the 
common people it is practically unending 
Had it been possible for leans to com and use 
a stronger word, the result would have been 
exactly the same 

EArLY FATHERS A\D OTHERS 
Thus we seo that Jesus believed in and 
preached the doctrine of eternal punishment and 
left it a legacy to his followers During five ceu 
tuma after Ins death this doctrine wee defended 
and preached by men like Athenagoras, Minucius, 
helix, Tertulhan, Ilyppolytus, Cyprian, Am 
brose, Chrysostom, Jerome Augustine and other* 
( T tde Petal el’s Problem of Immortality, p 49G) 
To deny it was heresy It was the “petrified 
dogma of that towering hierarchy, the Church’’ 
( Alger s Doctrine of Future Life, p 513 ) Alger 
quotes from Tertullmn, Cyprian, Augustine and 
many other writers passages in which they defend 
the theory o! eternal punishment lie then 
writes — 

“Similar assertions nro made by Irenaous, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Thomas Aquinas, Bonavon 
turn, Gerson, Bernard, and indeed by almost all 
the Christian writers’’ (p 51G) 


Hon to Account tor It ? 

How shall we account for this? Why 
have 6o many writers — why have ‘almost 
all the Christian writers’ defended tho doctrine 
of eternal damnation ? Because it is based 
on the sayings of Jesus To believe in it is 
orthodoxy , to deny it heresy The teachings 
of Jesus have been generally considered as the 
Gospel of Love How is it then that Jeaue him* 
self preached this terrible doctrine of everlasting 
punishment ? The answer is — Ho was not the 
originator of tho doctrine It was a legacy 
bequeathed to bun by bis spiritual ancestors 
It was m the Jewish scriptures , it w as the tra- 
ditional belief of the Pharisees From 200 B C 
to 100 A D , the religions atmosphere of Ins 
country was surcharged With the doctrine of 
everJastmrf punishment It was expounded and 
more or loss developed in Ltlnopic Enoch, 
Daniel, Sibj lime Oracles Test XII Patriarchs, 
Judith, llaccabees. Psalms of Solomou, Book of 
Jubilees, Assumption of Moses, Plnlo, Slavonic 
Enoch, Book of Wisdom, Apocalypso of Baruch, 
Lsdrns, Josephus and other writers (Y ule Ency 
elopaedia Biblica, Columns 1355 — 1S72 , Jowett 
Lectures, 1 schatology by Charles, pp 179—305 , 
Pseudograpl a by Deano) 

The writer of the article in the Ency Biblica 
admits that “in conformity with Jewish tradition 
tl\o punishment « generally considered in tho 
Gospels as everlasting” (Col 1J75) In another 
place 1 e writes —“We cannot expect Christianity 
to bo free from inherited conception of a mocha 
meal and highly unethical character” Among 
those which historical criticism compels us to 
assign to this class, aro the generally accepted 
doctrine of Hades and tho doctrine ol eternal 
damnation ( Column 1372 ) 

Wo thus see that there is historical conti 
nuity The doctrine of eternal diminution was 
originally a Jewish doctrine It was tho doctrine 
of Jesus himself It was tho doctrine of Ins pre- 
decessors, of his comtemporanes, of his followors 

MAUESII CHANDRA GHOSH. 



GLIMPSES OP BAEODA 


I 

THE MAHABAJA-QAEKWAR’S FASCINATING PERSONALITY 

Br Sr MHAL SINGH 


1 

T OMARDStbe end of December, 1^10, 
while I was staying with Mr Dada 
bhai Naoroji at \ ersova, some 20 
miles from Bombay, a (need came to see me 
and asked me if I coaid call upon His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baioda, 
who was staying at his palace on the Nepean 
Sea Road, and had expres'ed the desire 
to meet me In obedience to that command 
I journeyed by rail the next morning to 
the Church Gate station of the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway, and 
from there went in a victoria to the palace 
The road leading to it Jay over a ratber 
steep hill 

A commodious white structure set in the 
midst of tastefully laid out grounds the 

K ilace commands a magnificent view of the 
aclcBay Few houses in Bombay are so 
solidly built It has cost the State so much 
and His Highness occupies it so seldom, 
that once, in a playful mood, he called it bis 
“white elephant ” 

II 

Upon entering the large drawing room 
I found the Maharaja seated upon a sofa 
He rose, cordially shook hands with roe, 
motioned me to a chair, and, after exchanging 
enquiries of a formal nature made a refer 
ence to the world tour from which be 
had just returned probably because he 
had travelled in lands many of which I had 
visited only a short time before His little 
red torban sat lightly upon his head His 
hair was rather closely cropped, and slightly 
streaked with grey He was dressed in an 

• This is the first of a series of articles 
which Mr St Nihal ^ingh is writ ng on Baroda 
and its Maharaja They follow the ones on 
Hyderabad and the Nizam and are a continuation 
ot the general series “Glimpses of Indian India 
—Editor The Modem TVrieic 


Indian coat of white muslin, fastened with 
a string at the breast, falling just below his 
knees He wore rather tight trousers and, 
if 1 remember right, patent leather shoes 
nardly had the conversation drifted away 
from formalities when I found myself bom 
barded with questions “Does journalism 
pay “ he asked me, with blandness which 
robbed that personal question of even the 
remotest suggestion of rudeness 

I answered that I knew of professions 
which paid better, but journalism gave one 
an opportunity for social service such as few 
professions afforded 

‘ Ye' 1 the Maharaja added reflectively, 

‘ but is it more paying in Europe and 
America than it is in India ? 

“Most decidedly,' I replied 
Then followed a veritable volley of ques- 
tions V> as I attached to some particular 
journal 7 Has I paid by the month or by 
the week— or was I paid so mnoh for each 
article 9 How much was I paid for an 
article 9 And many more queries in the 
same strain 

"Now and again the Maharaja would say 
‘ I am merely asking for information/ or 
‘please forgive my inquisitiveness ’’ or “I 
wish to know ” The tone in which the words 
were uttered left no room for annoyance 
At the time and much more so after- 
wards, when I had time to reflect over the 
interview, I was forcibly struck by the prac 
tical and persistent nature of the Maharaja’s 
questions As he eat talking in short, some 
what jerky sentences, in a rather low tone, 
he occasionally twisted his little moustache 
The slight impression of nervousness thus 
given was, however, relieved by the half 
qnizzical smile whmh played upon bis lips 
and the merry twinkle which now and again 
lit np in his eye 

III 

A journalist is so constituted that be can 
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The Maharaja Gaekwar ns he is to day 
not for long submit to cross examination 
As soon as I could get a word in edgeways 
I politely reminded the Maharaja that I 
too, had one or two questions to ash 

“les, I know, * blandly replied His 
Highness "Now it is your turn Please go 
ahead I shall answer to the best of my abil 
He punctuated these words with a 
lal smile 

A® soon as the Maharaja began to reply 
to my questions I noticed that all jerk muss 
disappeared from his talk He spoke slowly 
—deliberately choosing his words— not once 
expressing an opinion without qualify mg it 
On one or two occasions when, perhaps, ho 
thought that he had made somewhat 
broad statements -broad, at least, for him 
he added That is just my idea Probably 
you think otherwise 3 

I was greatly impressed with tin, 
Maliarsjis cautiousness, his hesitancy to 
state his views definitely- his habit of con 
tenting hinvelf with tv tentative expre«sion 


o r the conclusions nt which he had arrived— 
aid jet, oddly enough, nowand again his 
dogmatic dictum u j c n a question which 
evidently he had pondered long and deeply 
bnrtlj Ins wns a complex — a fa°clnatmgfy 
complex— pei unnlitj 

j\ 

W h Ie t se thoughts were running 
through n j nii d the Maharaja surprised me 
bj srddenh remarking : “Now, tell me 
wlmt \i» think of it yourself ’* I now 
forget pxaotlv what "it" referred to , but I 
recollect vividly tl at with that question the 
bombardment from his side began agaiu 

»' hat differences dojoufind in social 
institutions in tl e Hinted States of Amenoa 
coropaied with those in Europe ? In what 
respect d es America lead’ What has 
America to teach ua ? Uave we got anything 
10 Rj'o to America in return ’ If Jap an 
could learn so mud, and so rapidly from 
America and Furope why cannot we f Why 
W,«.« e > n0 \i t ? a k ,n S suc h rapid progress os 
^ we differ 1 from the 
Japanese »’* And so on 

ciuestlnn! 1 ^^ 1 ! kept we 30 hu3 7 answering 
questions that it tv as nC easy matter for 

somethin Tf I"?’ thatI wished to know 
tration W his State ni, d his admmis 
"Bxr^a Xhat 13 done,* he said 

i sitting tv n0t * far from where we ore 
x on 8 , ihe J onriie ) is an easy one to make 
|[an evenimr * nt j the train after dinner of 
Mrt S ‘" a Bet out ot 't ra BaroJn ll» 

cS, “iH I? *«" S ° 

Tlmrln ‘Hr 8bow whafc little we bare 
L brother K 11,3 Highness , tnrned to *'« 
[attired ’in Sampat Rao Gaekwar, 

^of clothes n 80m , ewLat luore expens '' 0 ® m 
then the benV n , 8 r h,mseIf wore, who wa 
Department a ^n°r 'i 9 , Hous ehold ( J ff «»{[*) 

nmSS “" ’ton 3 , told V® tl,at h \ t 

made comfnri ^ toda > an d that J woo to b 0 
I gratefullv an< ^ fi bown everythin? 

lhe m,atL 

a long mteSL 1 ? 81111838 rose afc tbe end of 
that he wa, t 1 not,Ced ’ for the first time, 
rather inelino.i I ? an °f abort stature, 
held himself =7, to Bto “tness He, however, 
of him expressed r* a J® 8t 'oally that evory U»«» 

°f the Mahnraja-Oaokwar 




01 BAKODA 


"""t m my memon as 

J„ ire (o', 1„ ' ” ot ” lnd . h ' ! 'dutiable 

£K h '“ -~ 

5»V ?S Vagna n0t,on tbat tb « Alaha 
slranwth * a* n 33 a P“ zzl,n e mixture of 
h.s mmd ar u re ? eC 3 t,0n I3ea 9 trooped into 
and wrn ^IT ba ?, a de I‘ ca *® sense of right 
difficult He ’ therefore, often found it 

' SS S t ^°™ etoad0finite decision- and 
»tH! rnore d.ffionUto purS ae any pol cj which 

hv natlin without turning off into the 

Z d patba * h,ch °P«™ d off the mam course 
natioif n A WQS a S reat determi 

later V 0UrC8 He wouId sooner or 

1 .Z an J opposition offered to 

to ar1?,L r W Subt V' and find a waj 
et h h an yP ar r 03e upon which he had 
mai A h n? r » ? ,s P s J° hol °ffy was therefore 
“if t f £ ul !; l ? 8t “ d 7» a " d *t.Il more diffi 
cult to Interpret No wonder that he has 

attach d| 6n misaDderstood and unjnsth 



■^wssswss? 


*• \ i •'tpariment 

place ItJfT «*«"«* bad taken ™ n °w «I ffhtlv compressed ag aia nart.d 

K Barr.?. r yself from tbe »»« ? a «“ d « humorons or ironical, afcoXftf 

5 * 8oda 1 "« «*t by Mr Rustomjee ‘ he t « n ‘ b ® conversation took Ber firm^f 
w ““ w * tb ® Manager of the State Cuest denoted a determined character Kh^ ™ 

ea anfl WHom I fo r d to be P Ieasant manner J m a gold eml ro.dered' rich hZ? 

e , Iceedln ^ sohcitons to make the sar J “" d wore a long necklace of beant.fnt^ 
Maharaja’s g ue9ts comfortable Sometime mat T ched ,a ^e pearl! °£ beant.fnlly 

m _. r my ? rr,rd a servant brought me a . 1 was also presented to the 

bad been tel°ph° n ed from the ^umiri Indiraraja now the widowed llsfhlt 
C ‘T^pbomng, It seemed was regarded rani of Cooch Behar St.Il Lr i e e “ 
I!ar ? da as the servants business) to the sb< ! bad ber mothers regular f«,f„ 

dinner HlS II,Shne3S WonId ex P ect 1110 {0 her fatbera Mrong nose— and in her 

umuer that evening conversation as m her face, disnlaved * 

whnm e r n, K bness Jfaharam Gaekwar, to a characfer ; 3tlc of the Maharaja and^m 
InnV^^ Wa i* P re3ented was a little taller and f OD,e tra ‘ l ; of tbe Mah-iram. She must 

£t' d “l«y» ten jeftrs joiinger than the been e.glta, or hm 

m , ,^ ra l a Uer dark hair was parted in the , b ? n lbe “other and daughter rose 
ES U rtTftW * b,rad intellectoal tore *» *"•■* ram I not.cfa that 
twa 7v" c , b bore a t,n J r dot of vermilion be « , a A beea so ft rraDged ns to m re *«,_ 
d 0en tk'uly pencilled eyebrows I have sel ec } traln to an evening dre«s trail 

| , B ® een oyo* as expressive as hers — mirth ,l1 ^ tieti'nd them as they lvalked ' 

When she was recounting a pleasant ex ^ JJ 

perience serious when she was thoughtful, Vt dinner I lad th» r 

Sashing fire when she was inveighing the ri^bt of the ^Faii notsr of sitting at 
a *unst inj istice ,n any form Jferth.nl.j5 Mahsmi Knu it™' 80(5 

J conrer«ation 
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tlirnoa to tie world tour from winch they 
hod just returned Before it had proceeded 
very far I realised that tier Highness osy 4 
ehology somewhat d.ffer.d from that of hi 
sellwdl 1 ° Sb p” d Instead of contenting her 

some of the'° S questl0n ' ,he related to me 
some ot the impressions she had formed 

mSfm P “trma g tterT ^ 

irz n do"Kr e 7vt l t° w„°T“;?- 

f “iBhne'ss I ' 8 ' 0 I P lm t 7 nth ' ““'“med H« 

^ gar’e JESSES? *£P P 

not been placed by Fate in »),<, 
winch she finds herself, she 1 ® P i er l, m 
developed faculty oftSt Jtl ' ^ ^ 
i ll ‘'P , e‘u , es 1 i,e and let abihtj 
bin 1 description would 1 aye maS. a 
litterateur or artot 

'how that Your Highness has returned 
from jour travel, do >o , b , repose to go "ck 


for 
a great 


to the observance of purdah V I asked, 
when she told me how bapp} she wfis to be 
among her oton people once again 

Yon must ask His Highness about that,” 
Bhe replied ‘ He can tell you more definite 
ly than I can ” And she smiled in a way 
which gave me to Understand that if it 
depended upon her will, there would be no 
purdah for her 

VIII 

As we talked the Princess Indiraraja now 
and again made an observation, sometimes 
elaborating a travel incident described by 
her mother, again emphasising an opinion 
expressed by her, and occasionally stating 
her own views It was quite evident from 
her remarks that she thought for herself 
and did not care who knew it 
, ■l-ke Princess was perhaps not so free in 
the expression of her opinions as Her High 
ness On the other hand, hei words did not 
give the impression of being guarded as 
“ er father s Humour — less caustic than 
the Maharani s and less emgmatio than the 
.Maharaja s— enlivened her talk 

On one occasion the Princess playfully 
a* * Ier 'gkness was so fond of 

red chillies that rather than run the risk of 
not having any when she went out to dinner 
in the otates she would carry them tied up 
n a corner of her san We all laughed at 
,emar k— the Vaharam more heartily 
than any one else Not until I had had the 
privilege °f eating dishes sent out from His 
k i tohe ! , , d,d 1 however, realise 
how hot food could be made with chillies 
o '.w" e,even I was driven back to 
r,«?r S fc n °r USe ,n a landa « driven by a 

Fnm,nLT Bn,fiC ?u fc COal black korses, 1 
f"“f ated °*« ‘he experiences of the past 
Zl I ftonglit, were the 

InSS . ?? W “ t who measured feminine 

by 11 n .r, 1 "; 1 matter masculine India 

by t °°5 ar4 J ’ of T«‘er d "y— n some 
a “ ra8 which neier e-sisled 
Outside their own imagination 

IX 

me toTwm i y8 Highness royited 

I arm, \P, d »T» "'.th 1 ,m at tbe 
mtv of olunr^ 8 ft f e * and * kad the opportu 
describing ^ | um afc °l° se range Before 
, i ' , "5 ,,,,, a “''y routine Ief >, „t down 

k.,"r„ d „no™s ,,<,r 11,0 i,k “ ' n " b ' ch 
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Laxmi Vilas palace— the abode of the 
Goddess of wealth - is a huge structure of 
many domes and minarets overlooked by 
high towers, designed by an English 
architect who tried to imitate the Mughal 
builders of India At first it appeared to 
me to be a dream structure, but as I saw 
more of fit, studied its architecture, aDd 
became critical of its* style, it appeared 
to me to be somewhat lacking in repose 
Ihe visitor enters through a portc cochtre 
of white 1 stone and marble, elaborately 
carved After walking through a wide 
corridor, he comes to the Durbar Ball a 
large, lofty chamber with a gorgeously 
coloured ceiling decorated with a geometric- 
al design’and a marble mosaic floor Bal- 
conies with finely carved wooden screens 
rnn along two of the walls, richly ornament- 
ed in gold, and make it possible for purdah 
ladies to view the ceremonies without being 
seen Through the stained glass window 
behind the Maharaja’s throne pour many- 
bued rays Just outside is an open court- 
yard, with a marble basin and a fonntam 
constantly throwing up jets of water. 

Within a few yards of the Durbar Hall 
are the suites of rooms used as offices and 
reception room9 by the Maharaja’s aidea-de 
camp, one or more of whom are always on 
doty when His Highness is in residence 

t urtber on are the rooms in which the 
Maharaja likes to receive officials and 
' i "i tors These rooms open on a courtyard 
with fountains and palm trees 

Across this court, facing the Maharaja’s 
suite of rooms, on the ground floor, is the 
hall where the cushion of State reposes 

The walls alongside the grand marble 
staircase are hung with Italian paintings 
and m corners and niches stand statues of 
the 'ame school, of which the Maharaji is 
extremely fond Or, the visitor may go up 
in an electric lift, worked by a page wear- 
ing a jmle yellow turban 

On the first floor are situated the Maha- 
raja’s study, his drawing, retiring, dining 
card and billiard rooms, and the library 
The storey above contains many suites of 
rooms One of them was occupied, at the 
time of ray visit, by the Maharaj Kumar 
Dhairyashil Kao — the “baby Prince” as be 
was called — then about 16 years of age The 
suite next to him, overlooking a miniature 
lake in a marble basin, beyond which 




TJ e Lax mi \ ilas Palace at Da rod a 


long plaisauce shaded by tall trees retmtns 
cent ol the long view at Versailles was 
placed at my disposal 

\ 

The Maharani s portion of the palace is 
at the baclc of the Maharaja’s shut off from 
it by folding doors hung at the time of my 
visit, with thick curtains before svl ich tall 
screens were placed Her drawing room 
study, and dining hall, the latter furnished, 
in Indian style are on the first floor The 
staircase leading unto her rooms is broad 
* handsome, the furnishings are rich and 
he paintings and seal ptu red t gates scattered 
. abiat cue fatty ssle" el 
i On the second floor, the Princess hud } er 
~v-«. apartments— spacious airy well furnished 

Her "lligl ness' durbar fall was in a 
separate building ft soled by an overhead 
** pa««ag« leading from her apartments 

\I 

The Maharaja, in those dry s w oho about 
djjbnnk u* d wnm ItaUly after Im bath 


dispensed rfoj ra lan which really did not 
mean the giving away of a cow, bat the 
bestowal of hard cash on Brahmans Ho 
then had a piece or two of dry toast and o 
plantain and a cup of coffee He was in 
the saddle invariably before eight o’clock, 
dressed in a European riding habit and 
wearing a sun helmet 

Returning by nine the Maharaja changed 
his clothes donned a smart lounge suit or a 
white Indian dress and read newspapers or 
hooks, or received select personages In 
audience until eleven, when the first heavy 
meal of the day was announced 

1\ lula I was &t the Palace, most of the 
morning was devoted to talk m IIi« Highness* 
study He would ait m his swivel chair I 
at hvs right ready to take notes He would 
ask mt to pat questions to him to secure 
from 1 ini information as to hiS lift , career, 
ideas ant ideals 

In this manner I learned from Ilia llvgH 
ness how he came to Ha rod a in May, It* 71, 
from Kai Jana — a sn all viffnge mar 2»asik 
v.1 it 1 1 was b jrn m I'll V 0 ,v 1 e ignorant 
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of even the Marathi alphabet, received his 
education— or what was given to him as 
education , bow he began his rule, towards 
the end of 1881 how he replaced, within a 
few months, his first Dewan (Baja Sir T 
Hadhava Row) with a man of his own choice 
(Ka 2 t Sbahab nd dm) how he went about the 
State to familiarize himsolf with the various 
parts of it and with all classes of his people 
how he first managed to break through the 
net of ca«te and crossed the black water* 
how he was blocked in every reform upon 
which he embarked— blocked from within 
and without — and how he had had to battle 
all his life with ignorance, superstition 
apathy nnd inefficiency which held back 


progress 


a the State — and in fact, all over 


The Maharaja seldom called for a dish 
twice but each meal was so sumptuous 
that no one had the need to do so I .never 
saw him drink anything stronger than coffee 

Sill 

Dejeuner over, the Maharaja retired to 
the billiard room for an hour’s play with 
one or another of his guests, or if none was 
available, with Mr Morenas, the Parsee 
gentleman, who, in his childhood, had 
taught him the game, and who had been 
in his employ ever since Sometimes he 
let others play and sat be9ide me on a high 
settee and resumed the thread of converse 
tion where we had left it in the morning 
By one o’clock he was in his office, with Mr 
Ambegaokar, his private secretary, or with 
the aide de camp m attendance 

Days were told off for the heads of the 
various departments to appear at the palace 
and to place papers before His Highness 
I was surprised at the detailed supervision 
that he exercised over the administration 
The Dewan ( Mr C E Seddon, 1 C.S , 
an exceedingly pleasant, efficient and 
sympathetic Englishman acted in that 
capacity ) and his colleagues possessed 
limited powers and could not initiate any 
They had to obtain His 


IndTa A man of few words Fonder of ask 
mg questions than of answdnng them— of 
listening than of talking— it was neither 
easy for him to tell, nor for me to obtain 
information especially when it came to 
discussing his ideals — his motives— the soul 
of his administration 

XII 

As a rule, I left the Maharaja just before 
being summoned for dejeuner, so that be 

and I may bnve a mpoitant reform TbaJ bad to obtain Bn 

met again at the tabl p repast ^Highness’ sanction for employing, removing, 

cooSl ”by” F.a»ok chef »a Lnad oad«, ”'" J ° f 


tbB supervision of an English butler- 
portly, pompous r ellow of whom even high 
officials stood in awe, addressing him as 
“mister ’ The Maharam and the Princess 
did not grace them with their presence, but 
Prince Dhatryashil Itao used to be present 
and such guests as His Highness might wish 
to honour - , 

The Maharaja’s physician Dr famnart 
Mehta, a tall lean man, as I remember huu 
was always tl ere, and was always worried 
because his august master keen upon learn 
ing something new, was quizzing one or 
another of his guests paying small attention 
ta the savoury dishes set before lnm, eating 
fast in Ins attraction, and often suffering 
from indigestion in consequence The doctor 
would now and again remonstrate in his 
gentle courtly way H.s Highness would 
blandly smile, would appear to obey the 
doctor, and, after a moment or two again 
would become absorbed in some 
thought and go on as before 


train of 


comparatively petty oil cers 

The Maharaja I found, was specially 
fond of scrutinising proposals for pnblic 
works discussing educational matters, and 
trying to design legislation calculated to 
remove social and religious evils He was a 
rigid economist where expenditure of money 
belonging to the State was concerned 
XIV 

At half past three or fonr the day’s work 
was over, and His Highness had his tea 
Sometimes he sent for roe to join him and 
we had a chat over a cnp of tea Or he 
chose to have books, magazines, or papers 
read out to him . 

At five o’clock, or as soon after that hour 
as the sun would permit, the Maharaja clad 
in flannel, marched to the tennis court, 
where some of his officers and prominent 
citizens who had been invited would be 
awaiting him Sometimes he preferred to 
go out for a walk, covering miles while his 
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motor car driven bj a Spanish olnuiffeilr , 
or his carriage with its white horses held in 

tssxr sh wo,,w ''™'j 

. H'jkneM was back ,n his palace lit 

half past seven and his Irish valet or Ins 
Hinda barber helped him to put on Ins 
Veatern dress s „t or Oriental costume 

whl” !”™' h " mlg a h ‘ eleot 10 at d '™r 
S t,™ 8e 'P d « ha 'P "t eight o'clock 

were" Se 1 ” r l ,a h , 6 Arah “ ram “"3 ‘he Princess 

eous e ,st.”d f fa nn’S oSs ‘ n^on^l 

r„p 8 ,x d „ho n ur eoli pkif 

had an ind,an d,Dner 
;™ ° !lave been served >n the Indian 
dimng room everybody sitting ™ i 

'™ d ™ slools '," 1 " I e the food was plaS 

small cons S r° d 6alv6ra ,n a multitude of 
small cups of precious metal, set on low. 

mideXMl,.^ 

aSSlSHS 

the men', portmTof the ’P™ l "}S 

zenaDa and the pn.-o P&lace from the 
second storey "“h me to the 

h„^K H' S “'S^es, had something on 
aUwct’im, m„ r r thnn”^ h '“ 

occupy his private bed chnibe^ A,"' 01 ' 1 , 

read aloud to him Much of the mfn^’ 

Which H'S Highness posseLVXlt™^ 

\VI 

"While I was living at the La-vmi V.lo« 
that VlaS— aitoSt£? B Sn? 3 Shll 


fonnd that the Maharaja seldom \aned his 
routine Once in a while he would* pay a 
visit to the secretariat nnd meet the high 
omcials there, instead of haring them bring 
work to him Even on biindays he did not 
spend much time with his family, preferring 
to deyote the best part of his leisure to 
rending or conversing with the elect 
XVII 

I had the opportnmty of witnessing just 
one Durbar 1 have now forgotten what 
vas the nature of the occasion to celebrate 
which .t had been held but the general 
fltails are still yivid in my memory The 
nobles and officials nil in their richest robes 
solemnly silent, sat on a snow white sheet 
n ie audience hall in long rows, facing 
one another Two nantch girls porth but 
remarkably lighten the.r feet danced and 
sang, advancing almost half way to the 
throne, retreating, swaying their bodies and 
rj thmicnlly " av,n S their arms 
VIA?”* w ? 8aIoud burst of music as the 
» Ja entered > preceded nnd followed by 
men bearing the emblems of royalty 
Everyone stood until he had taken his seat 

the „!!?,-*? 0ne ’ i n 8 n nct 0rder °f precedence, 
the courtiers and officials rose and approach 

their l Jil r ° ne> b ?r ed low * and presented 
yvilli o ere, S n w *th sesamum seeds coaled 
touched Bar u ,n B 8,1 ™ r box His Highness 

it was fm 5 ? r f 8en V 08 lt waa ofFered, and 
•t was immediately taken away 

around* tf i!r ,® eddon placed a garland 
him wif] 16 ^ abam J a ® neck and presented 

leaves bouf I uet «■»* beteI 

attlnLJ ? Del y 0h °pped areca nut An 
Hichneqq H, retUr ^uj tbe com pbment His 
Highness then withdrew nnd the court broke 

A. VIII 

MtoWs 11 * 1 "” 11 ' ™ s k,nd enough to take 
r, „,. Vm. ,a m Kathiawar, some time 
“""I Unroll, I hnd the 
districts Iyr,i Bee,n g him at work m the 
earlier than lie d j We 'I Pre a ^ Amreli he rose 

mde, Veue J K f Bar ° da ' «* »« » 

compm ^i.i? Iea ™g behind the aide de 
end evervbodv C wi e ’ and i talbed ' vlt)l nnybody 

On returnmg to The m i'”’ ” e , 1 " a 7 

served an m,* o 7”* P a l a ce, which ordinarily 
wonld recc,; . ! Ca »~‘nn’» ) offices, hi 

to selected »> e P u ^ at,ona » or give interviews 
selected persons, or sometimes hear 
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petitioners There was a box in the compound 
into which any one could deposit petitions 
addressed to Hts Highness, who insisted upon 
having them al! read oat to him 

On one occasion I accompanied the 
Maharaja when he visited a temple In 
view of his nnorthodox ways I was surprised 
to note how the priests fossed round him and 
showered blessings npon him 

On another occasion I attended a meeting 
held »n a small s illage some ten or twelve 
miles from Amreli, at which the Maharaja 
presided I cannot recall what he said on 
that occasion, hut I remember how an 
'untouchable” lad who had been educated in 
one of the schools specialty conducted for 
children of low castes, got np and read an 
essay in Guirat , which visibly affected the 
Maharaja I, therefore had it translated 
and found that the boy had painted a vivid 
ictnre of the awful conditions to which 
is people had been condemned by the higher 
castes, and expressed gratitude to His 
Highness for the efforts which he was 
making to uplift them 

\ 1 \ 

The years which have elapsed since I 
spent those months with the Maharaja 
have been full of worry and sorrow for him 
Towards the end of 1011 occurred the 


incident nt the Delhi Durbar, which is still 
t po fresh m the public memory to Deed to be 
further referred to here Three or four 
years later the widow of hu eldest son ( who 
had been cut off in the prime of life ) died, 
a nd, a little later, his third son, Prince hhivaji 
Jtao passed away flint Highnesses were in 
Europe at the time, nnd these deaths, 
therefore, caused them even greater sorrow 
than would have been tlie case had they been 
present for the last gad obsequies About a 
year ago the only daughter became a 
Widow, and not long ago the second son 
prince Jnmngh Itao died, in a tragic circuni 
stance In spite of Ins habit of repressing 
his emotions Ills Highness is a man of 
sensitive feelings, and has suffered acutely 
from these shocks 

A lew weeks ago when 1 saw the 
Maharaja at the Hyde Park Hctel in I ondon 
shortly before he set sail for India, Ins hair 
had become almost completely grey, and 
|n* face wis seared with deep fines He 
looked worried and haggard He complained 
0 f gout and also of indigestion and 
insomnia Hery movement betrayed ner 
vousness which was well nigh uncontrol- 
lable the hates have dealt harshly with a 
man whose work for the elevation of his 
people entitled him to a far different 
treatment 


GLEANINGS 


Power from the Sky May Light 
Oar Homos 

Scientists long have dreamed of turning to 
practical use the electricity tl at now is consume! 
by destructive 1 gV.tning bolts II Jules Guillot, 
a I rench inventor, has perfected a machine to 
utilize tl is latent power 

He bases his experiments on tl e tt ennes of 
state electricity proved by such scient sts as 
Franklin Lord Kelvin, and otl ers Ace listing 
to these theories, stat e is produced by tl e motion 
of the earth around its axis through the non 
conducting ether This motion causes the earth 
itself to become charged negatively wl lie the 

40i-9 


*ir around it is charge 1 hot! negatively nnl 
positively 

Since like cl arges repel ench other an 1 unlike 
cl urges attrvt each other the atmospheres 
negative charges are thrown away from the 
«art! a surface while the atmosphere remains as 
s poa lively charged blanket 

The (1 fTerence of potential between the 
positively clargel air aid tie negatively cl arg 
e<l earth c nst totes an unused source of electric 
«uer y Su ca tl a amount of tl i» difference 
depends on tl e distance from the earth of gas 
particles forming tl o atmosphere, Guillot l as 
establishel his experiment station upon th® 
summit of Jfont Blanc in Switzerland 
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At the station there arc tw o nnleunao, one 
extending toward the equator, the region of maxi 
mum density of the positive charges the other 
consisting of a number of iron points extending 
vertically upward Tho positive ions are attract 
ert bj the antennae pointing south and build nn 
a charge upon a plate in tho machine A second 
plato is connected tilth the vertical a„tcn„ l0 
Because of the difference ot potential, this sec ,„1 
plato absorbs a certain amount of ncmliio ions 
that ordtnnnlj would ho repelled from the earth 
IS ', u P 0 " ,ble 1° establish a differenco of 
potential or roltage nithin 11 e machine that n,]| 
cat.se a enrren to How from one to the other 
when tl ej are short circuited 

Instead of trying to use the loltaoe fortius 

s. U e?ron , iSf„^ ,, ‘' SeS *" W "“"I* 

It is claimed by the ,„ v , ntor that in tl„. 


Six-Story Building Moved bv Six 
Horaea 

treek, over which tl e structure moved on roH’re 


Iho building housed a hotel winch had to be 
movod from a sito purchased by Los Angelos fer 
municipal buildings 

Nineteen double trnchs, a total length of a 
01 An ", ero USCl * * ort J fi vo I him of cable, totaling 
blOO feet, and threo capstans convoyed the 
pou«r supplied by the horses Iho cable, tracks 
and capstans vvero so arrauged that tho six 
P u ^ c< * with a strontli equal to that of 
>100 horses, a multiplication of 'XX> The moving 
was of course, OCX.) times slower than it would 
have been with 5400 horses pulling 

fourteen hundred jacks vrero used The 
distance covered in any day was fO feet 


Airplano Smoko Curtain Hidos 
Navy Forcos 

Appearing to grow from tho surfaco of the 
sea asmoke screen laid down in recent naval 
rials held by the U S government, was created 
7 1 17, “^pP 011 l} y na airship As tho plane 

rnslied through tho air, the gases were literally 
sprayed m its wake Instead of rising, the 
vaporous mass sottled toward tho surfaco of the 
water, creating a curtain behind winch both 
ramps and aircraft could have maneuvered 
unseen by enemy observers at sea level 
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Motor Chair for tho Aged is 
Easily Operated 

Designed for tfie convenience of aged persons 
or invalids, a three wheeled electric motor 
chair, with storage batteries, has Leen constructed 
by a western inventor It runs on two speeds, 
six or twelve miles an hour, and is steered litre a 



Motor Operated Vehicle Tl at is Boon for 
Old People 

tricycle by a bandbar attached to the front 
wheel The corrent is contorllcd by a Icier at 
the left 


Washing A Mountain Into the Sea 

Contractors years ago began to move a 
mountain from the heart of a South American 
city into the sea. They used mule-drawn carts 
to haul the soil and rock away to be damped 
inside the sea wall that marked the limits of a 
pew water front Shortly after tho work was 
Started it was estimated that under this method 
the cost would be almost prohibitive, and that 
the task, would require eight years It was 
finally decided to wash away as mnch as possible 
of the hiU with hydraulic forte Twelve giant 
streams of water nnder pressure from three high 
powered pumps were turned against tie 
mountain, and it slowly began to crumble 
downward At its summit stood an old 
monastery, erected by the early residents of tho 
city Abandoned by its former occupants, it fell 
with the ground that supported it Stones too 
large to he moved by the farce of the water, 
were broken up by dynamite and sluiced away 
Over 7,000,000 cal ic yards < £ earth and rock 
have already been poured from tins lull into the 
bay, making au extension to the shore tlnee 



A Mountain is Being Washed into tbe Sea 
by M liter pressure 

miles wide Sixty new blocks will bo available 
to the business section of the city when tbe 
transfer bas been completed Since tbe more 
modern methods of destruction were adopted two 
years ago dyuanntc steam shovels, construction 
trams, dirt trucks, hydraulic equipment, and 
human energy havo been tearing at the 
obstruction Hydraulic pumps and dredge pipes 
hare replaced steam shovels, dirt trucks and 
trains 


Government Asked to Return 
Booty of Ancient Pirates 

Swept from the high seas long ago, bold 
pirateB and plundering privateers of the 
eighteenth century are once again recalled in 
long standing damage claims which now are 
being pressed against the government by -various 
individuals lhe«e interests seek enactment 
of a law that will restore to them wealth that 
was taken from their ancestors, who in tbe days 
of the “Jolly Reger, were owners of ships 
that were looted by highwaymen of the trackless 
ocean Listed among tbe claimants, m addition 
to members of prominent families of Philadelphia, 
New York, and New t nglacd, are certain 
insurance companies, and one eastern city A 
measure, known as the 'trench Spoliation 
Claim, autiorizing payment for los'es of ships 
and cargoes between 17* I and 1600 at * 
w\ 
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hands of French privateers, has been reviewed 
by Congress The demands are made against 
the United States rather tl an the * ranch 
government because of certain early agreements 
between the two countries After a long delay 
the 'whole subject was referred to the U S 
Court of Claims m 18bo, and since then, several 
suits amounting to nearly S4 000,009 dollars have 
leen settled An attompt is being made now to 
dispose of the last of those favorably considered, 
involving 83,246,888 dollars 


Glories of Mankind Told in Art- 
Glass Windows 

Of all convenience met with in everyday 
life, glass is one of most ancient m on 
gin Authorities differ regarding its begin 
nmg but it is said to have been made by 
the Egyptians almost 8000 vears ago And 
the coloring of it can be traced as far back as 
the remote eras of Cl inese civilization 

Colored glass was first employed to make 
imitations of the brightly hued gems, such as 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds with which the 
ancient nobles decked themselves and their 



horses in barbaric splendor It was not until 
demand for the material to bo used m flat 
subjects was horn that it was rolled into sheets 
One of the first steps in this art of painting 
m glass, which enshrined and glorified national 
religious, and romantic characters in churches 
and universities of tho MMdlo Ages, was the 
discovery that under action of fire a solution 
of silver would stain a clear glass yellow This 
find marked a beginning of stained glasswork 
JNobility, clergy, and artists became enthusiastic 
over it It brought to the seat of learning and 



Tl " S "““ J Gl “* t» 

Pt l' Kl s ceiits an i CharuULrs 


Design of a Window Cut from Cardboard 
with Painting Underneath It _ 

persundpd V rn , a 1 f^ er Rlassworkers of the world, 

offered for tl nC ‘ fielda that these P Iac8a 
on all ?‘ r ^V 069 Money was raised 

Studios fnrn P u .¥ lc spirited persons, and 

to ornament thfrl 0 ^ art ' 8ts ’ ^’° 8et about 

skill the t-p u class ‘? pages of history with 
SI 1» 18 Whlch Rro 8tl11 to Be seen 

World 1 architectural beauties of the Old 

th ese^m n ^ ? Ltli 1 S 1 3 b , ad oir owo style As 
such marks nf ed i tll0S ° W 0 eould afford to ,mve 
their houses dlst '“S u,sh them and 

became th<.’ « portations of foreign craftsmen 
.nvX p P ra ° t,Ce , Spaniard and Italian 
42 and ' 0 * S6ek,n « a for tl.e.r 

with Ins art n,tr? «! rn t,)e ^ renc hman passed 
a, “ ' V, lu t°, other countries 

In stained fc lns° f JJL t ' 1 '' OS , tLe presnt day artist 
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original ft pattern is made ot tbe same material 
Ynth tbe shapes of the inlays drawn to their 
exact sues Doable lipped shears then trim a 
narrow strip along each line, separating the 
sections as they are to be after the lead or 
sine joints are in place Glass of the required 
shades is then selected and cut into bits of the 
shapes and sues of the paper pieces 

Alter they are pat in place on skeleton easel, 
they undergo a sort of critical test as to arrange 
went of ground color, lights, and shadows 
This test is always made against a northern 
light, since an even blend of the suns rays is 
availble from that direction 


Divers Battle Hungry Sharks 
to Spoar Sunken Gold 

In this picture the artist portrays vividly the 
dramatic adventures of divers in 
their hunt for the 530,000,000 of 
golden treasure that dropped into 
the ooze of the ocean bed when a 
German submarine sank the White 
Star liner Xoumific off the Irish 
coast during the war 

Battling ferocious sharks with 
knives, (1 0 feet below the surface 
of the sea, these intrepid deep sea 
hunters have succeeded in recover 
mg all but 30 bars of the gold 
bullion that was being earned to 
American bankers when the Lau 
rent ic went to tbe bottom 

As they grope among the bones 
of tbe sunken ship, the divers use 
a sensitive divining spear, with 
galvanometer dial attachment, to 
prod for the golden bars in the 
Kind and silt Whenever the spear 
strikes a metal object the clockltke 
dial aboard the salvaging Bhip 
racer, indicates whether the spear 
point is touching gold or a base 
metal such as iron. The diver then 
receives bis directions by tele 
phone from the salvaging ship 
The gold bars, as they are located, 
are raised in a tub 

In this way nearly 3000 gold 
bars, worth from 5o000 to $10 000 
each, have been salvaged from, 
tbe deep 


Science— a Modern Sherlock Holmes 


Exploits oe Tod it’s Police Detectives Surri'-a 

THE Ima INED It ATS OP PlCTrOX IN TRACING 
AND PSEV LNTINu CRIME 

Recently the scientific detective, who previ 
on sly existed only in books and on the stage, has 
become a real and potent figure m tbe endless 
war between tbe police and the criminal More 
and more American police are employing science 
in tbe detection of crime, surpassing the imagi 
nary exploits of Dupiti and Sherlock Holmes, 
becanse when Poe and Doyle created their 
fictional heroes the extraordinary tools with 
which modern science today arms the law did 
not exist Radio the airplane, even the auto 
mobile, were unheard of,and hundreds of practical 
developments in psychology, physiology, cheat 
istry, toxicology and the other sciences -which 
tbe police now use, either themselves or through 
experts had not jet been achieved 


J 

- , eft, // 
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Divers battling Huu b ry &1 arks lo fcpear Sunken Gol t 
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Said to be the Greatest Finger Print Lxpork 
in America — Fred Sandberg of 
Washington DC 

Nowadays the detection of crime lias become 
an exact science, founded on very definite 
principles Like all other sciences, it promptly 
applies new developments m other fields to its 
purpose '• 

Knowledge of anatomy, physics, and psycho 
logy, too, are vital to the law Such knowledge 
enabled the authorities to bring to justice the 

— ** — *" 



Chemically Int enstfying Fingor-Fnnls on 
a Window Fa no 

murderers of “Honest John” Bruen, a wealthy 
New Jersey circns proprietor, ahont a year ago 
From a pair of footprints in tho ground a few 
feet from the window through winch Brnen was 
shot, detectives were able to describe the murder- 
er as short and slight, facts read in the depth of 
tho impressions aud in their shape 

Tho detectivo who understands practical 
psychology can \ ary his form of questioning to 
got the information he desires from habitual 
criminals and amateurs alike 

Psychology is a major subject in the school 
for detectives that was opened recently m the New 
York Police Department Study of mental 
impulses, emotional stresses and motives is made 
Members of the department are taught, too, to 
better their memories and sharpen their percep 
tions by tho use of psychological principles 


fX;, s . 



Radio Machine Gun and Motor Cyclf Combined is a swift an 1 Deadly Pursuer 
of Criminals (Right) Broaduasting R Police Alarm This Radio Apparatus 
has a rang® of oQ,Q00 Sq miles 
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Criminology also is studied The policeman 
berog taught to differentiate between the various 
criminal types and to use definite methods o! 
approach and questioning in his investigations 
Practical details of police work, such as 
shadowing suspected persons, concealing identity, 
and using descriptions to pick persons from a 
crowd are taught by means of clearly defined 
principles 

non cnruiSTsr helps 

Chemistry and the microscope are additional 
scientific means frequently employed in in 
vestigatvog crime In detecting bloodstains on 
clothing, studying inks and paper in forgeries 
and similar cases, investigating arson, narcotic 
, and poisoning cases and in the performance of 
autopsies, chemistry is widely used with the 
microscope as n valuable adjunct More than 
once the analye s o! mud on a prisoner a shoes 
or clothing has produced his presence at the scene 
of a crime Under the microscope typewriting 
done on different machines and by different 
person has been shown to possess as many points 
of variance as the penmanship of individuals a 
fact that has proved invaluable in the unravel 
ing of many crimes in which typed documents 
were fundamental evidence 

The action of the heart is the basis of a 
number of methods for compelling prisoners to 
tell the truth The heartbeat, the blood pressure 
and the rate ol breathing medical men have 



The Lie catcher Apparatus — You can lie but 
you cannot force your lungs and heart 
to lie 

found vary consi&eraVi) under Stress ol sudden 
excitement such as might be occasioned by 
fceanng a damaging question and endeavoring to 
supply an untruthful answer Accrodingly, 
there has been devised apparatus, which when 
connected with the subject s body records 
graphically the action of the heart and lungs 
and shows variations that may arise from the 
mental strain of fabricating an answer to a 
pointed qnestion 

The recent remarkable development in radio 
rommnnication already has been used by the 
police in their war against the criminal 


RETIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS ' 

[ Books xn the following languages tail be noticed Assamese Bengali English, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kanarese, Ma. layalam, Marathi Nepali, On ga, Punjabi, Sindlu Tamil Telugu and 
Urdu Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text books and 0 eir annotations, pamphlets 
and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc , will not be noticed The receipt of 
books received for renew will not be a biowledged nor any queries relating thereto an.su ered 
The renew of any book xs not guaranteed Books should be sent to o ir office, ad } reseed to the 
Assamese Benewer, the Hindi Ifeneuer, the Bengali Reuewer etc according to the language of 
the books No criticism of book renews and noln^ 3 K, W publishe l — Editor, If E J 

to the general public serve this purpose well 
That not every chapter does just ce to the period 
it deals with and that the subject is rati er in 
di ated than exhausted cannot be expected 
otherwise in a short introduction The first 
seven chapters leading the reader from Ved c 
origins to the end of the Gupta period succeed 
jn giving the psychology of each j 


ENGLISH 
Ivtrodcctiov to Ivpuv Art By A h 
Coomaratwamy with thirty! s r ill if rot tin s 
The Asian Library Theosophtcal Publishing House 
Adyar, 1923 

The fourteen sections into which evolution 
and psychology of Indian art are condensed so as 
to give a comprehensive survey of the vast subject 
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with, and the same firm grasp of ilio nnderly 
ing reality is felt id Boction the thirteenth, 
6ummarisiDg in a few but significant words the 
tradition of Jam painting The other chapters 
however do not giVB mncli more than an ennmera 
tion of the main monuments, but evon tins is 
welcome on account of the masterful discrtmina 
tion with which the selection is made 

One peculiarity of Dr Coomaraswamy ’s 
treatment may ho noted Qualities and modifi 
cations are pointed out with unerring observa 
tion while the substance frequently is passed 
over with silence The art of the gatou ays from 
Sanclu, for instance, is called 4 innocent, vm 
troubled and even sensuous, neither intellectual, 
nor idealistic (p 25), the cutting of the relief 
deeper tlie composition mare sophisticated, the 
sense of perspective and depth much more con 
vincmg (than during the Sunga period 
p 21) True, but these adjectives cither refer to 
the literary euggestiveness of the sculptures or 
to their technical execution The art language 
is judged by its indebtedness aud allusions 
to contemporary religions and social concepts 
Its own Bound that of art as such seems over 
heard The treatment is more from a literary 
point of view than from that of visualisation 
While it enables the author to link religions 
outlook with the contemporary sense of form 
it also allows him to apply terms too wide to 
convey a sharply defined impression This 

generalisation may go so far as to assert that 
4 Western art at all times tends to represents 
tion, Indian to symbolism (p 41), which surely 
the author himself would not maintain m the 
case of Early Christian and Medieval 1 nrope 
The illustrations though few are well chosen — 
although not adequately reproduced Alto 

gether no short survey of Indian art hitherto 
ha§ been written in a more lucid and understand 
ing way 

The booklet deserves to he carefully teed. lv$ 
every lover of India and of art 

ExAMPIKS OF IvPIAN SCUTTCUF AT Tllr BrITISII 
Museum Tuehe collotype plat es select* l bj 
Lawrence Bmyon uith an tntrol chon by 1J illiam 
and a foreroord bj Sir Hercules Tend 
An Introduction written with deep insight, 
points ont those exalted and therefore truest 
moments of Indian art that make its value nm 
versal The reproductions, made of sculptures in 
the British Museum, of which the Ceylonese ex 
amples already are widely known from Dr 
Coomaraswamy s publications and of which plates 
IV, VI, VII and VIII are of high artistic merit, 
tire all first rate Plate III , however, dated 
flnpta period 6th century can on stylistic grounds 
by no means he anterior to the IQth century The 
modelling of tho dancing figures, the si ape of 


the columns and tho treatment of tho Kirtti 
mnkha device as an mtricato pattern of light 
and darkness denote a late date I’lato V similarly, 
dated from the 5th — 7th century has to he brought 
down to the 12th or oven 1 1th century on account 
of hair dross and jewellery, then fashionable but 
nlso with regard to tho already stiffened and 
coarse eyed modelling of tho badv and to the 
convention then valid for the facial type 

We are grateful to tho India Society for 
having published with snch perfection some of 
tho best Indian sculptures in London 

Si K 

Tiir Idiot ami Tin Turnon, Part I and II — 
B/ 11 N 1 autre, B A , Pnntel at tl e C B Moon 
Pie** 2 Kaneat Sheet, Fart , Bmibatj Jit % 
1021 

11ns pretentious nnthor has taken much 
pains to prove tho nationalist movement a foolish 
movemont But he has given Mahatma Gandhi 
a faint praise in give tho devil Ins dao f 9 
ehion, and then speaks of Mr Gandhi as 4 (hit 
via l man in page 11G 5th line from the bottom 
There are other eplnthets added to Mr Gandhi b 
name, eg/ ypocrite (same page) According 
to this author every Indian leader of the present 
movement, from Rabindranath Tagore down 
wards, is an idiot and a traitor The idiots of our 
author nro Rabindranath Tagore, Annie Besant, 
Lok Tilab, Sankarncharya, Sharvananda, Raya* 
gopalachan, 0 R Das, P 0 Ray, Patel, Naidu, 
M K Gandhi and others and desirable opinion 
makers are Jadunath Sarkar, J C Koyajee, 
Sir D Wacba R P Paranjape, Sir H Ivadia, 
Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, S Binha, S R D", 
P C Mitter, S N Mallik, etc etc But for the 
fact that the book is written in execrable 
English, it would be an excellent present to the 
r nropean Association 

The hook is idiotically written, and Mr 
'TwrJcre,'*. i» , TOvgmiiy 'gheas&h V) 

that the first portion at least of the title of the 
work can be suitably applied to Ins own self 
H K C. 

Mastuhs AM) 11fn Bp Philip Quelalla 
Constable 7s C I 

Mr Guedalla thinks • Persons afflicted 
with the crittcal attitude suffer from a total in 
ability to enjoy a book as the simple thing that 
it really is In the earlier stages of the com 
plaint the patient a mind runs while be is reading, 
on Estimates and Appreciations and Tendencies 
and Literary Values Primary criticism is mainly 
a failure to enjoy things unless they are arranged 
in critical categories In cases of secondary 
criticism the patient feels an overmastering need 
to tell those who do things how they should 
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have done them." Perhaps this disease also 
implies a blotting out of all powers of perception 
and analysis , for we, who are infected -with it, 
cannot in spite of the best efforts find out if we 
havo gone beyond both stages. After what Mr 
Guedalla has told us about our function, we 
may not return the compliment and tell him how 
ha should hare done his So the “secondary 
criticism” is lost to us And if we wanted to 
place him in a category, — Heaven help us ' For 
surely ho must be above all categories 

But the disease is on us and we must try to 
place Hr Guedalla Surely we remember him 
as the author of “The Second Empire ” Admi 
rable thing it was, — so Strachey ish, — cleverer 
perhaps and less human, — and rather a more 
snpermanmsh And that we might place in a 
school , we might call it an attempt to resusci 
tate literary history against the scientific bug 
bears of the Seeley Freeman Ranke type But 
this volume is beyond all such attempts We 
may see that Mr Gnedalla in the diseonrse on 
“An Archbishop or on “Men of Mark ’ hot the 
things by which tbo volume will go are not dis 
courses on ‘ Men (or even supermen) but on 
impersonal “Masters’ One does not know 
which of these to prefer to the others Is it to 
be the one on “The Egoists, ’ “grimacing with 
tbo self consciousness of nasty children, with an 
insistent exhibition of tbeir sms, their complexes 
their secret sorrows ’ 9 Or is it the one on 
' The Masters of Art*,’ telling ns all about the 
scholars’ hastily equipped for a life of gay diplo 
macy in jacket suits supplied at the public 
expense for Paris wear,” for “England had need 
of them,’ especially as “the conductors of the 
war were threatened with an outbreak of peace 9 
Perhaps we should have preferred the talk on 
the 1 Ministers of Stato” or “An Old Master 
or “Two Princes ’ , but we cannot select in this 
glittering mass 

Yet as critics, we must leave with a note of 
complaint It is d iff cult to find any, but we 
can hunt up one and that is on the scope of 
repetitions. We may like to hear once or twice 
of the glut of egoism, the currency of amateur 
>sm and the enormities of criticism Bat if the 
same, voice is. heard e/imcT.,omug<}s. tired, 

of it, however musical it may be 

Abimnaya Guta 
HINDI 

RhaFatv arch a Ka Itihasi, Pi I By Lola 
Lajpat r<u Translated by Santaram, B A 
Published by the Aryya Library and banuirati 
Asram, Lahore Pp 4S0 Price P« 2 12 t 
This part of Lalvji g history gives a connected 
account of the cultural and political sides of 
Hindu India down to the 12th century This work 

411—10 


which is mainly a compilation from authoritative 
works u as undertaken while he was m the 
Central Jail of Lahore It is interesting how- 
such a well informed work was written at such a 
place The five appendices which deal with a 
comparison study of Hindu and Fnropean eivili 
rations, Hindu System of Administration, 
Original Home of the Aryas and the Times of 
the Vedas, Cambridge History of India, Famous 
Books of the Hindus, Principal Events of 
Historical Times, and a bibliography, are the 
outstanding features of this volume Several dis 
crapxncies, etc , which have crept into the book 
will, we hope, be removed in the next edition in 
the light of recent researches I ansen is called 
the General of Devapala (p 272), Lakshman 
Sen is called Hai Lakhmama (p 274), Lama 
Taranath is called ‘Bs.hu’ l (p 273) the Rama 
Chantam is not mentioned in the bibliography 
(p. 460) Lalaji, a wise leader as he is, is not 
sparing in pointing out and criticising the 
defects of the Hindus, eg nntouchability, ban 
on vocational castes etc 

On the whole Hindi literature is enriched 
by this work, and we hope other parts of the 
work will be published in course of time The 
translator is also to be congratulated 

Fill Hi Svm VSYA By Bana rati las CJtatnnedi 
Satyagrahas am, babaruiati, Ahmedabad P]> 
330 Pact lit 1 Foray i St 

The author of this monograph on the condi 
turn of the Indian labourers of Fiji bas really 
done a public service It is to his credit that 
he has written the book with an impartial 
attitude and bas quoted from all avadablo docu 
ments Indentured Indian labourers began to 
go over to the island of Tiji m 1878 to be 
employed by the British planters By 1920 the 
number of these labourers exceeded 50 thousand 
The interests of the British planters required 
that the«e Indian labourers shonld be kept in an 
immoral insanitary and nnprogessive condition 
Tbe romantio story how Indian labourers who 
are generally poor, docile and peaceful, became 
■lowly organized as a body against the rich and 
powerful British planters whose interests were 
'/umhra/ad. hjj *h«- E'jj.'3nmwinum*..,*hft,'v'ilnniid. 
office in England, the British public in 
general, and also by the Government of 
India for some time plainly shows that troth 
is often stranger than fiction The treatment 
of the Indian labourers in the right British 
and brutish way by the planters, eg the 
C S R Co , for asking more wages on economic 
grounds and for refusing to work nine 
hours instead of eight opens our eyes as to the 
safety of the Indians outside India in the British 
Frapire The self sacrifice of Dr and Mrs 
Manila], Pt Totaram, C 7 Andrews and 
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Tvjtli, and the same firm grasp ol the underly- 
ing reality is felt in section the thirteenth, 
summarising m a few but significant -words the 
tradition of Jam painting The other chapters 
however do cot give much more than an enumera 
turn of the mam monuments, hut even this is 
welcome on account of the masterful discnmina 
turn with which the selection is made 

One peculiarity of Dr Coomaraswamy’s 
treatment maj bo noted Qualities and modifi 
cations are pointed out with unerring observa 
turn while the substance frequently is pissed 
over with silence The art of the gateways from 
Sancln, for instance, is called ‘innocent, un 
troubled and eien eons nous, neither intellectual, 
nor idealistic (p 25), the catting of tbe relief 
deeper, the composition more sophisticated, the 
senso of perspective and depth much more con 
tracing" (than daring the Sunga period 
p 21) True, but these adjectives either refer to 
the literary suggestiveness of tho sculptures or 
to their technical execution Tho art language 
is judged by its indebtedness and allusions 
to contemporary religions and social concepts 
Its own sound, that of art as such seems over 
heard The treatment is more from a literary 
point of view than from that of visualisation 
While it enables the author to link religious 
outlook with the contemporary sense of form 
it also allows him to apply terms too wide to 
convey a sharply defined impression Thu 

generalisation may go so far ns to assert that 
• Western art at all times tends to ropresenta 
tion, Indian to symbolism ’ (p 41), which surely 
the author bimsolf would not maintain in the 
case of Fatly Christian and Medieval I urope 
Tho illustrations though few are well chosen — 
although not adequately reproduced Alto 

celher no short survey of Indian art hitherto 
has boon written in a more lucid and understand 
mg way 

Tho booklet deserves to bo carefully rood 1 y 
every lover of India and of art 

FiAMfirs oiImiav Sci imnr at thi Briti-h 
Mikfih Ite-lre rdMi/p jUile tilrrtel {/ 
T/iicrmre Jhnym, in th an tnlruhirtian fa/ Will, am 
IiOllwIrtn sb Is / rein nl I j Fir I ferrule* Frail 

An Introduction written with deep insight, 
point* out tho«o exalted anil therefore truest 
moments nl Indian art that make its value am 
versa! Tho reprod actions, made of sculptures in 
the British Museum, of which tl o Ceylonese ex- 
amples already are widely known from Dr 
Cooraaranwamy * publications, and of which plates 
IV, YI, VII ami Ylll are of lngh artistic merit, 
are all first rate Plate III , however, dated 
Gupta period * th century can on stylistic grounds 
by no means lie anterior ta the lOtli contury Tho 
modelling «f the dancing figures, the si ape of 


the columns and the treatment of the Kuiti* 
mukha device as an intricate pattern of light 
and darkness denote a lata date Plate V similarly, 
dated from tbe 5 th — 7tli century has to be brought 
down to the 12th or even 13th century on account 
of hair dress and jewellery, then fashionable but 
also with regard to the already stiffened and 
coarse eyed modelling of the body and to the 
convention then valid for the facial type 

We are grateful to the Jndia Society for 
lm mg published with such perfection some of 
tho best Indian sculptures in Loudon 

Si K 

Tun Idiot a\p tiif Traitor, Part I and II — 
B, 31 N Tantre , B A , runted at the 0 H Morn* 
Ptent 2 Karuai Sheet, Foil, Bombvj Fs * 

1 923 

11ns pretentious author has taken much 
pama to prove the nationalist movement ft foolish 
movement Put he has given Mahatma Gandhi 
a faint praise in give tho devil his due ^ fa 
sluoit, and then speaks of Mr Gandhi as “this 
mad vi an in page IlG,5th line from the bottom 
There aro other ephithets added to Mr 0 ana In s 
name, e g hfjpnente (same page) According 
to this author every Indian leader of tbe presont 
movement, from Rabindranath Tagore down- 
wards, is an idiot and a traitor Tho idiots of our 
author aro Rabindranath Tagore, Annie Besant, 
Lok Tilak, SankarachaTya, Shatvananda, Raja 
gopalachari, C R Das, P C Ray, Patel, Naidn, 
M K Gandhi and others, and desirable opmiou 
makers ate Jadvmath Sathar, J G Koyajee, 
Sir D Wacha, It P Pnmnjapo, Sir H Wadia, 
Sir Chimanlal Sitaliad, S Sinha, S It Das, 
P C Mitter, S N Mallik, etc etc But for tho 
fact that tho hook is written in execrable 
English, it would bo an excellent presont to the 
F uropean Association 

Tho hook is idiotically written, and Mr 
Tantro, u a , should he mightily pleased to learn 
that the first portion at least of tho title of the 
work nn be suitably applied to his own self 
ll.K C. 

Mastfr*. ash Mfs Du Flultp GnehiVa 
C nstalle 7 m G l 

Sir Guedalla thinks “persons afflicted 
with the critical attitude softer from a total in- 
ability to enjoy a booh as tbe simple thing that 
it really is In the earlier singes of tho com- 
plaint the patient’s mind rnnswhilohe is reading, 
on J stimntes and Appreciations and Tendencies 
and Literary Values Primary criticism is mainly 
a failure to enjoy things nnlcsa they are arranged 
in rniieal categories In cases of secondary 
criticism the patient feels an overmastering weed 
to tell those who do things how they shooM 
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have done them ” Perhaps this disease also 
implies a blotting out of all powers of perception 
and analysis for we, who are infected with it, 
cannot in spite of the best efforts find oat if we 
have gone beyond both stages After what Mr 
Gnedalla has told ns about our fnnction, we 
may not retnrn the compliment ami tell him how 
he should hare dono his So the “secondary 
criticism” is lost to ns And if we wanted to 
place him in a category, — Heaven help ns 1 For 
surely he must be above all categories 

But the disease is on ns and we must try to 
place Sir Gnedalla Surely we remember him 
as the author of “The Second I mpire ” Admt 
ruble thing it was, — so Strachey isb, — cleverer 
perhaps and less human, — and rather a more 
sopormannish And that we might place in a 
school , we might call it an attempt to resnsci 
tate literary history against the scientific bng 
bears of the Seeley Freeman Ranke type Dot 
this volume is beyond all such attempts Wo 
may see that Mr Gnedalla m the discourse on 
“An Archbishop ’ or on “Men of Mark ’ but the 
things by which tbo volnmo will go are not dis 
courses on “Men ' (or even supermen) bat on 
impersonal “Masters Ono does not know 
which of these to prefer to the others Is it to 
be the ono on “The Egoists, ' grimacing with 
the self consciousness of nasty children, with an 
insistent exhibition of their sins, their complexes 
them secret sorrows * ? Or is it the one on 
“The Masters of Art* ” telling ns all about the 
scholars “hastily equipped for a life of gay dinlo 
maey in jacket suits supplied at the public 
expense for Pans wear,” for 1 England had need 
of them,” especially as “the conductors of the 
war were threatened with an outbreak of peace’? 
Perhaps we should have preferred the talk on 
the “Ministers of State ’ or “An Old Master 
or “Two Princes ' , but we cannot select in this 
glittering mass 

let as critics, we must leave with a note of 
complaint It is diffcnlt to find any, but we 
Can hunt np one and that is on the scope of 
repetitions. We may like to hear once or twice 
t>l the glut of egoism, the currency of amateur 
ism and tho enormities of criticism But if tbe 
same voice is heard at every corner. onc gets tired, 
-of it, however musical it may be 

Abhvsavs Gipta 

HINDI 

Bbaratyarsiia Ka Itiiia'a, Pt J By Lata 
Lajmt r n Traittlalft t by S interact, £ A 
PnbUike i b j tfa Jryji Iilrarj and 6-irancati 
Asmirt, Labor* Pp, 4^0 Price Hr S IS 

This port of Lalajt s history gives a connected 
account of the cultural and political side* of 
Hindu India down to the 12th century This work 
41 1 — 10 


which is mainly a compilation from authoritative 
works was undertaken while he was in the 
Central Jail of Lahore It is interesting hotv 
such a well informed work was written at snch a 
place The five appendices which deal with a 
comparison study of Hindu and European emh 
rations, Hindu System of Administration, 
Original Home of the Aryas and the Times of 
tbe Veda9, Cambridge History of India, Famous 
Books of the Hindus, Principal t\ent9 of 
Historical Times, and a bibliography, are the 
outstanding features of this volume Several dis 
crepancies, etc , which have crept into the book 
will, wo hope, be removed in the next edition m 
the light of recent researches Lansen is called 
the Genera] of Devapala {p 272), Lakshman 
Sen is called Rai Lahhmanift (p 274), Lama 
Taranath is called ‘Babn’ > (p 273), the Rama 
Chantam is not mentioned in the bibliography 
(p 4Gb) Lalaji, a wise leader as he is, is not 
sparing m pointing out and criticising the 
defects of the Hindus, eg nntonchability, ban 
on vocational castes, etc 

On the whole, Hindi literature is enriched 
by this work, and we hope other parts of the 
work will lie published in course of timo The 
translator is also to be congratulated 

fui u Sam isr i By Dana ran lat Chaturveh 
Satjagrahcisnim, babarmati, Abmedalad Pp 
339 Pnct It 1 Forcig 1 2t 

Tbe author of this monograph on the condi 
tion of the Indisn labourers of Fiji has really 
done a public service It is to his credit that 
he has written tbe book with an impartial 
attitude and has quoted from all available docu- 
ments Indentured Indian labourers began to 
go over to tbe island of Fiji in 1878 to be 
employed by the British planters By 1920 the 
number of these labourers exceeded 50 thousand 
Tbe interests of tbe British planters required 
that the«e Indian labourers should bo kept in an 
immoral insanitary and unprogessive condition 
The romantic story how Indian labourers who 
are generally poor, docile and peaceful, became 
slowly organized as a body against tbe rich and 
powerfnl British planters whose interests were 
vouchsafed bv thaEiy Government,, .the. colonial, 
office m England, the British public in 
general, and also by tbe Government of 
India for some time, plainly shows that truth 
is often stranger than fiction The treatment 
of the Indian labourers in the right British 
and brutish way by the planters, e g the 
C S R. Co , for asking more wages on economic 
grounds and for refusiog to work nine 
hour* instead of eight opens onr eyes a# to the 
safety of the Indians onts 1 do India in the British 
Empire The self-sacnfiee of Dr and Mrs 
Manila], Pt Totaram, Mr C F Andrews and 
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art of dramatic production and technical pre- 
sentation of the Andhra actors on the stage, held 
competition examinations and the author, -who 
had the good fortune to act as the secretary of 
this Association, now comes forward to discoss 
the primary and secondary problems, pertaining 
to the Andhra stage, actore and playwrights, 
that are awaiting successful solution 

In making a kaleidoscopic survey of these 
varied problems (specially in Chapters VII and 
VIII) the author makes good use of his sound 
common sense, his literary gifts and powers of 
keen survey and observation of the daily events 
of our life It is easy to accept his suggestions 
as regards the “mounting” of the plays, the 
___ “relief stage simplicity and sweet reasonable 
nesa of taste in scenic decorations and hghttng, 
the adoption of the profit sharing principle 
between the actors and the proprietors of the 
dramatic coidpames, the systematic intellec- 
tual elevation of the actors to comprehend and 
faithfolly interpret the playwrights’ point of 
view cheap yet not gaudy dress befitting the age 
and the social standing of the characters re 
presented and all budding actors who wish to 
make a name for themselves should remember 
his intelligent suggestions advocated m Chapters 
IV and V 

But he has made a sad omission He seems 
not to have realised the Fact that the drama 
can be utilised as a great educator of our life, 
correcting the narrow, distorted and selfish 
egoism of human individuals To consider the 
drama as a mere antidote to the numerous ills 
of our life is to narrow its usefulness altogether 
He ought to have at once recommended the 
tuunicipofirafion of the theatre It is this alone 
that will enable tbe poorest people to taste some 
thing that is best in art, in literature, in poetry 
and prose, in music, rhythm, dance, picture and 
colour There can be no higher ennobling 
instrument than a * true drama on an artistic 
theatre ’ Rightly enacted it can not only be 
made a potent instrument of education bnt it 
can be made an engine of social reform and good 
to the community 

1 do not however agree with hts ingenious 
defence and justification of the existence of the 
fallen women (pp 33G 39) The best way to 
elevate them is not to allow them to pander to 
the wishes of the erring male and after reclaim- 
ing them back to societv they aboul 1 be taught 
industrial or other useful processes so as to 
enable them to play tbeir part as more useful 
adjuncts of society 

I! the Andhra theatre is to be rejuvenated — 
brimming with real life the vice of commercial 
ism so rampant in the minds of tbe actors 
should be checked The Andhra people should 
cultivate affection for the theatre Instead of 


the T«m, Pick and Harry who patronise the 
plays, the elite and the educated classes should 
come out of their seclusion to attend and 
encourage these dramatic productions 

B Ramachandka Ral. 

GUJARATI 

5 Tltt (Dialogues written by Kalapi 
ond'Kaiif) Published by Jivanlat Amarehi Mehta, 
and pruded of the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, 
Akmedabad Paper cuter Pp 152 Price Re 0 12 0 
(1923' 

Kalapi, the late Tbakore Saheb of Lathi and 
his friend, Kant, the late Mamshankar It. Bhatt 
bad in addition to verses, written certain attract- 
ive dialogues, between various historical and 
mythological persons They are printed in this 
book, along with his of Swedenborg, 

written by Kalapi 

Puryaup (Mtwrv) By (the late ) Mamshankar 
Ratann Bhatt Published and printed as abote. 
Paper cover, pp 121 Price 0 12 0 (1923) 

A collected edition of Mamshankar s early 
poems — poems which brought bun name and 
fame, was a desideratum and the publisher has 
done a distinct service to literature by bringing 
them out in this form 

*5* ( .1 Aiee Present ) By Girgashankar 

If Batlheka Printed at the \aejican Printing 
Press, Ahmcdabad Cloth bound, pp 144 Price 
Ke 0 10 0 1923) 

9^1 (Rider Sister ) By the same author 

atul Jugal ram P tinted as above Cloth bound , 
pp 215 Price He 0-S 0 ( 1923) 

The two veterans of javeutle literature at 
present influencing that branch of our literature, 
Girjashankar (affectionately known to children 
as (itjubhai) and Jngalram, in these two books 
tarnish \crj nice food for very young people 
The nice present consists of little admirable 
songs suited to occasions and occupations on 
which children are always found engaged and 
tbe lilder Sister is supposed to regale those 
younger to her with short, “chatty ’ stones 
though in reality teaching them 

Bj Prof Khvshal Taltdshi 
Shah Printed at the Aar/iran Printing Press, Ah- * 
medabad Paper carer, pp 103 Prtrt Re 0-S 0 
(1923) 

Prof Shah is one of the authonties on Indian 
finance, and m this publication which is a Collec- 
tion of his lev tnres delivered to the studentsof 
the Gujarat Mabavulvalaya ho has ably exposed 
the weakness of the Indian financial ndmimstra* 
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tion and shows that unless the national budget 
is placed under the entire control of the Assem 
bly, no change for the better is to bo expected 
Savjikta Bj Jlamanlal Vaaantlal 

Desai, Mil roiled ot the U ho»* Steam Printing 
Brets Boroda Paper cotcr, yp 158 (2023) 

This drama is concerned with the times of 


Pnthwiraj, who took away by force, prmce5 s 
San> ukta It is meant for the stage, but lookiBo 
to tho present perverted tasto of the audienc®* 
one wonders whether its eanskritised and literary 
stylo would make for bucccss in that lino , otkef 
wise tho characters nro w ell drawn 

K M J 


THE OLD OLD STORY 

Bt SANTA Ml ATTE1UEE 


( 5 ) 

i T was lone past evening In winter 
daylight lasts shorter, and the street 
lamps had begun to burn their gas since 
a good two hours After gradually muffling 
up the noisiness of a working day, the 
crowds of pleasure seeking humanity were 
parading everywhere for relaxation The 
city man burdened with dry duties, looks 
forward eagerly to these hours like thirsty 
chatakas * Look, how the vendors in the 
pleasure market have decorated their stalls 
with variety and attraction, m order to make 
men forget the day’s fatigue and the night’s 
worries ' They call everyone to come and 
see how ably they cater for all the senses 
People run there to console their suffering 
souls, and each goes for the kind of intoxica 
tion that works the remedy m each particular 
case The festive night had assumed the 
role of the Lady Bountiful She is doing her 
heat to relieve her proteges’ miseries for 
these few moments 

But where can the daughters of poverty 
find relief from their never ending sufferings ? 
Ihe poor Bengali woman who lives in the 
city wakes up every morning in the same 
dull surroundings, and, like the primitive 
woman she is ever busy preparing the food 
The primitive hnman being was hardly 
alive in her soul, but it was her sad fate 
to devote her life to its service The only 
joy of a higher life she has is that in 

* A bird famous in poetry for its thirst and 
long >ug {or the rain \ 


her worries she seeks more the happinetf® 
of others than of herself She cooks if 1 
her little room the same old dishes wlno« 
were a la mode in the days of MfindhStS 
There was no variation even in this, her i0' 
variable and only duty , for her knowledge 
had been transmitted from mother to daugn* 
ter and so on since anoient days The sam e 
pots, ladles, etc, the same simple ourrie* 
and concoctions ; the things that she had 
begun to do in childhood with toys and fl3nd 
with her play mates have become her life'® 
burden At the end of the day, the suG 
rolls down from the sky with his wealth CG 
light, the earth assumes a new glory* th© 
thickening darkness touches everything 
with a mysterious grandeur but the sad 
heart of the suffering woman gets nothing 
kut the darkness, there is no music in tb* 
change, it leaves her dull and unhappy 

After Bchool Itonu had been to play with 
his mates, and had just come back Arun^ 
was persistently chanting a new song, feaf* 
ing lest she forgot the words and the tun® 
But both of them went downstairs when they 
were called to have their meals KarunS 
Berved them and kept her DSdSmashay® 
food apart and covered He had not ye® 
returned from his evening walk Even if h e 
could not call daily on all his friends, h© 
would never rest unless he could go and 
enquire after all his friends and acquaintance 
es once a week by turns This daily going 
the round was his favourite pastime 


t An ancient mythological king 



TEE OLD OLD STORY 


Karunk was awatlmgher DldimasliSy’s 
return with an often read novel in her band 
and sitting on a straw mat spread on the 
little verandah garden of potted plants 
which faced AbinSsh’a big red mansion. 
Aruna was practising her songs with whole 
hearted enthusiasm Ronu had a book of 
geography in his hand and was londly read 
mg out, over and over again, the names of 
the numerous seas that there are in this 
world He was getting progressively enthu- 
siastic and noisy ArunS did not like that, 
and said “It is not necessary to shriek like 
that, if you want to study You are enough 
of a nuisance to prevent people from practis 
ing their songs ” 

Ronu answered, “Indeed ! And if you 
sing your songs with wrong tunes, I would 
certainly get the first place in my class 
Why dont you stop your singing J You 
perhaps think that you have a mignty fine 
voice ’’ 

“It is better than Tours * 

The quarrel developed Each wanted to 
stop the other. Cut who would decide 
which of them had the right ? Aruna could 
not vindicate her Dtdiahip , for who cares 
for a JDidi who disturbs a younger brother 
in his studies 1 At last the qaarrel came to 
rest opon the ownership of the furniture 
and the room One claimed the room and the 
other the chair It developed into a perfect 
row l KarunS was chosen the arbitrator, but 
that did not help the situation Bona got 
furious arid said, “I don’t want your room, 
not a bit of it I And he left the room But 
where could he find another room ? He had 
to go to his DidSmashiy’s room and lie 
down on the Boor Aruna lost her musical 
inclination altogether and went to look for 
her brother in Bbame, but failed in her effort 
to persuade him to come hack She was 
highly annoyed and exclaimed with a pout, 
“Oh \ What a nabob * If yon would not come, 
don’t come , no one is dying for you here ” 
ArunS came back and after making the bed 
lay down on it She worried once or twice 
for Bonn, but consoled herself with the 
thought that as soon as he felt the cold he 
would come back But Katana could not 
rest at ease She feared that Bonn would 
fall ill by lying on the damp floor When 
ArunS. went to bed, she coaxed and reasoned 
with Ronu and at last brought him back to 
his bed. 


The quarrel oier, the room became pervad- 
ed with a peaceful stillness The other rooms 
of that tenement gradually grew quiet, the 
lullabies slowly stopped end the voice of 
joyous home coming after the day’s work 
found silence in sleep Her pretence of read- 
ing coaid not deceive her mind any longer 
Leaving aside the book, Keruni came over 
to tbe verandah and stood leaning against the 
railing One could see from here a bit of a 
road along which human beings moved , but it 
was too little and lusigmflcant, like the gift 
of a miser KarnnS turned her hungry eyes 
upon it. Her day’s work was over, but even- 
ing brought her no reward Karon! was, as 
it were, trying to snatch away bits of happi- 
ness for herself from those happy faces who 
were returning home, glad with what the 
evening had brought them The passers by 
appeared before her eyes for a second as if 
from an unknown world and disappeared 
again into the unknown They were stran- 
gers, and so Karuna in her imagination 
thought of them as if they a ere known to 
her and went about with them through palac- 
es and hamlets in strange lands In her fancy 
she would now turn the son of a poor clerk 
into the well beloved of a princess and join 
him in his happy dreams and now follow with 
tearful eyes into the forests the foot steps 
of some lovelorn swain who wandered about 
madly in quest of his lost love Her vacant 
heart would endeavour to pass its leisure like 
this and she would borrow this human 
material to let it play with her dream dolls 

When her eyes got tired of gazing, 
Karunl heaved a sigh of fatigue and sat 
down It was not yet time to rest But how 
long can one wait with worklesa mind and 
limbs f Her ears were eagerly expecting to 
hear the sound of ISrini’s footsteps This 
was nothing unusual but she could not help 
being anxious 

Somebody’s steps sounded on the stairs 
She knew the steps of all the dwellers of this 
honse, hut this belonged to none of theta 
It was not the slow tread of an aged person 
It bad behind it the determined vigour of 
strength and manliness Karun! stood up 
in surprise ThS door renamed open till 
late and who knows who had got in There 
were knocks on the door KarunS ran in and 
found AbinSsh standing oO the threshold 
She asked, with surprise in her eyes* “What 
is this t Yon at such an hour I ’ AbinSsh 
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giving herself an occasional rest by basking 
la the san that filled the doorway towards the 
verandah ArunA was looking for something 
everywhere Seeing her sister she asked, 
“Didi, where is the chain of German pearls 
yon got at the school lottery 1” KaronS 
said, “Oh, that was torn up long ago by 
SailajA's baby , why, what will you do with 

it r 

ArunA rested one hand against her cheek 
in surprise and said. Goodness me, what a 
girl! How canid you spoil such a beautiful 
thing I I was thinking last night in bed 
that I would shampoo my hair and tie it op 
with that chain before going to Satadal di's 
place ! Now yon have spoilt my plan * 
KarunA said, “Oh, those were mere imitation 
pearls '* 

ArunA said, “Indeed 1 Who would have 
known they were so * I would not have 
gone to tell everybody its history " 

Knrftn5 .said “May be, bnt everyone 
would know tbat tbe granddaughter of ft 
pensioner at Rs 25 a month does not go 
about m diamonds and pearls It is a good 
thing it is gone, at beat people would hare 
laughed at ns, and that is hardly a thing to 
long for ” 

ArunA was annoyed , she said, “All 
right, give me the keys, let me see if there 
are enough rags to dress up in They are 
so neb, I feel like crying to go there done 
np like a goblin " 

KarunA was really sorry on account of 
her inability to give her sister n festive rig 
out, but she tried to console AtduA , “What, 
if you have nothing fine * They are rich, 
not we, and we have no shame to put on 
rags ” 

* At uni's mind refused to respond to philo- 
sophy After rummaging through the boxes 
she could find only a cheapish striped sari 
.S\hr rfai>dbwir wivth Oig*eywr ihiimln'm* 
tears \\ hen KaranI came there after a 
couple of hours or so and found her quietly 
seated with a book in her hand, she asked, 
“Am, have yon forgotten that we must 
prepare food for D&ddmaahfiy t Bow can 
we go without doing our house work t” 

Arena burst out without raising her face, 
“I shall do the work I shall not go You 

go’ 

Karuna said, ‘ How is that ? IV ere you 
not planning up things since last night to 
go ’ What has happened now T” 


ArnnVs subdued sorrow welled up in 
tears She said m a voice choked with tears 
“Oh yes, there is only half a dress to fall 
back upon and I have lost my sleep worry- 
ing over it 1 have a headache, I am not 
feeling well, I cannot come, yon tell them ” 
It was hardly a difficult job for KarunA 
to understand the nature of the malady 
which would enable one to do all the house- 
work but not to attend the invitation Boor 
child 1 She had been planning overnight 
to go to the party, but was feeling reluctant 
to move to-day with her burden of poverty 
Sermons would hardly produce any effect I 
Karunk sighed and went to her grandfather's 
room 

There was & faded and pale pink Bombay 
silk sari, kept carefully away, wrapped up 
in paper, at the bottom of a small tin trank. 
It had here and there the mark of the moth 
Karunl's mother got this as a first present 
when she set foot in her husband's house 
Her daughter had preserved this little mem- 
ento of her lost parents ever so carefully. 
She could never find it in her heart to use it 
But to-day her heart swayed at the sight of 
ArnnA e tear stained eyes Tbat only valu- 
able dress m the house had become doubly 
valuable on account of the memory it held 
She took tbe sari in her hand and went to 
ArnnA 'If you sit here in a stuffy Corner, 
yon would aggravate your headache , rather 
come over to their place, a walk in the open 
lawn would cure it Audi found this sari 
of mother’s in the box in the other room I 
think it will suit you * 

ArunA’s headache was slowly departing 
She said, “I don’t feel like trying it now, X 
shall do so before going ” But no sooner 
had KaiuoA gone away than she WTftpped 
herself in the thing and made an examination 
oF herself before the mirror 

jfihrihnrMr wusroYirr T2e ebagedy 

of the pearl chain and the want of gorgeous 
raiment had left ArunA without her shampoo 
But, who knows uhat store of smiles lay 
hidden in the folds of that worn out Bombay 
sari ? At its sight Atanl had shaken off the 
darknesB that enveloped her little heart 
Her enthusiasm for the party effervesced 
anew She told KaxnnA, ‘ VV hat would 
people say, if I went to their house without 
a bath ? I must at least have a thorough 
scrub up My hair will be nil right it I 
brash it up with powder Sailajn-di has lots. 
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she will give me some * Kanina Baid, “You 
need not have a bath, go and wash yourself, 
that will do in this cold ** 

There nas no scented oil, rose water or 
perfumes, nor were there any ornaments 
Rut Arun5 finished her toilette, as far as she 
could with her unsupported hands Without 
her didi s knowledge she had been to neigh- 
bonrmg girls and used borrowed powder and 
scents KarunS felt uneasy to put on cheap 
finery She would not put on her stylish 
striped sari, but instead of that she dressed 
herself up m a simple black bordered white 
sari, and a black alpaca blouse which she bad 
IdS f h“ ad ^ Arun ^ Wore her mass of jet 
rS h ^ f d ° W , n ’ V 63 , “ P W,th a b,t gold 
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Karuna flushed AbinSih could not even 
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Sdon\: r T\ el ^ d tofind the tinge 

m a „l! « But Arana retorted 8 back 

JSSSaH 

‘-antLrM w. d r‘h a S " 0 ? 


riding each a short distance, Yon have 
taken nnnecessaty trouble ” 

AhinSah was groping blindly for an ans- 
wer in shame nnd surprise, and said after a 
long pause, “But when it is there, it is no 
nse sending it hack ” 

lhe motor cnr rolled through AbinSsh’s 
gates within a minute In that little time 
ArunS had run her curious and pleasure lit 
eyes over her surroundings to see if any one 
looked at her elevated position with envious 
e y es ph® was glad to find Satlaj&’s sur- 
prised face in a third storey window Kona 
realised that life was worth a good some- 
thing by putting his hand on the steering 
wheel as he Bat next to the chaufFenr He, 
even told him once, “Kali BSbu, do teach me 
to drive a car like you 1 Oh, what fun 
you muBt be having I” Only KarunS sat 
with her head bowed down To enjoy, even 
in the slightest degree, the wealth of un- 
related people before the eyes ofv Sailai3, 
oudha and others, made her feeklike a thief 
captured on a professional call ;*She wanted 
to hide her face behind a large low veil * 
They came to test in front of » (light of 
marble steps after passing through an 
avenue of gorgeous plants into a creeper- 
once electrio candela- 
bra flashed into life over them The mosaic 
on the two columns on the verandah in front 
E? r *hine ana glitter like gems at the 
lg ?‘ Ths liveried, buttoned, 
snt 98 ^ ftD i berlr ded Muhammadan porter 

salaamed with a flourish nnd stretched hi, 
arm to show them the steps Itonu was 
try ng to peep through the glass doors with ' 
eJ-B J m tbB b °Pe of discovering fresh 
wealth and novelty Arena thonght, hi. 
afav h ne “.\ ba ? fo ™ ond dragged him 
rr n f„^v b8 „ h “ n di with red hit glare to 
Peonlf t0 "m tb ? lmmf -'nsity of his crime 
B11 i ,| ,nl ^ think they ’had never seen 
ArnnafEr 11 ” f “ ™ dominating 

verfnS f‘ , ? be d the step, and stood on the 
stair™ l^ 6 i° re fc ^ e r, °kly carpeted wooden 
askod a * 0adin f> to the second storey Ronn 
should ^ n a hnshed “Didlbhai * 

with our .“liora on™ '“'h ’ , ™ d erfnl carpet, 

elder fifter 1 ' 0 ™* 6 Way of Rddr essing a rf»cb or 
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Atunl put fee? jade 1 ? finger on her lipa 
and said, “ Shnt np !’* 

Satadal was standing there m her white 
dre 3 s to welcome them She greeted them 
by clasping their hands when she saw Karima 
and the others The light pouring in apon 
them through shades of red paper Rowers, 
was painting everything and everybody red 
Even Karnna’s pale white complexion became 
fall of colour in that light AbmSsh was gaz- 
ing at KarnnS, oblivions of the presence of 
the others who were there The other gnesta 
looted at Karuna and AbmSsh and indulged 
in twisted smiles of eomB significance 
Though AbmSsh did not care a rap for their 
smiles, Karuna was getting thoroughly over- 
come with shyness She went quickly into 
the room, followed by Satadal 

The people m the room were neatly and 
beauti fnlly dressed and had a sleek appearance , 
not a t^oe of^want showed anywhere Every 
thingAj^aaj' where it was required Penury 
had not ^niched them with her disfiguring 
Sagers, want of proper care had left no mark 
on them, time had not been able to fade their 
glory The music of the ladies’ ornaments 
and the colourful dresses had made the room 
thoroughly attractive But the decoration 
of. the room put the splendour of the occu- 
pants to shame At the four corners of the 
room were statues of Greek deities resting 
on massive mabogony pedestals . In the centre 
was a sandal wood Buddhist temple, holding 
silently in its heart its brilliant electric light 
It was winter, but the silver vases were 
smothered with flowers The flowers were 
foreign chrysanthemums The front door 
had heavy velvet curtains banging from brass 
attachments and kept in their place by silken 
cmds with big tassels of gold thread There 
were four big paintings on the wall which 
were framed m ebony They were copies of 
Kaphael’s immortal art The doOTS were pa- 
nelled with oval mirrors set in mother-of- 
peufi "11116 mariliepiece supported pictures 
of famous beauties The sofas and cbairs 
were richly upholstered and covered A 
marble top table contained several albums 
Besides there were other costly furniture, 
grand pianos and everything required by 
foreign rules of decoration , all concerting 
to attract attention The decoration and the 
dress and manners of the guests suggested 
poverty in no way Everything was blazing 
»ith worldly grandeur 

m n 


These poor young people had never 
before seen suoh splendour Their eyes were 
dazzled, so to speak They felt shy even to 
move about in such a place The three 
stood quietly in one corner AbmSsh and 
Satadal came almost at a run to them But 
Karuna found that Satadal herself was m 
the same strait as themselves Though she 
was an occupant of this house, she had 
seldom mixed with these people — even less 
than Karuna herself She felt shy to ask 
people to make themselves at home Abi- 
nSsh did not like her uneasy movements 
and Bald in a rough tone, “Ah, Satadal, 
don t you even know how to ask people to 
Bit down 9 Come on, KarnnS, come this way 
and take your seat ” 

Karuna glanced at Satadal and followed 
Abinash quite meekly Satadal was moved 
to sudden action at her ancle’s rebuke She 
made Bonn and Arunl sit down on the near- 
est sofa, at one end of which sat a youn g 
beauty in a dark green silk dress listening 
for the tenth or the eleventh time to the 
monotonous description of holiday life during 
the Pajas*, as experienced by a freshly en- 
rolled barrister who sat next to her in a 
chair She had just said for the eigbtth 
time how she loved to travel, to please and 
encourage the aforementioned legal person, 
when she discovered the two poorly clad 
children and their raptarons expression and 
hungry looks She at once stood np in 
contempt The barrister sahib t at once 
jumped np like a mechanically worked doll, 
and fetched an empty chair and placed it 
next to bis The beauty was in the mean 
time attracted by the juxtaposition of Karn- 
nS and AbmSsh There was something m 
the flashed countenance and shy looks of 
the unadorned girl which drew AbmSsh so 
close to her and forced him to make palpable 
efforts at directing her attention towards 
himself It also filled the contemptuous 
1 wd a\t ty -w t bi-pomm , 

and the yonng barrister with evident enjoy- 
ment Following the eyes of these two, 
many other pairs of eyes were switched on 
in that direction The melody of yonthfnl 

* Dnrga poja, the annual religious festival 
winch is of the greatest importance to Bengali 
Hindus 

t Any one enclosed in European clothes 
Originally osed B 3 a term of respect 
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the mi™ a ta k sl ?PP ea suddenly hko 
itcmM V° nan e f 5j , ' Yl ' IOh breaks “» 

breiker J‘.T y °” 8 loo > ea 11113 ■»» kbit the 

ca r :\„TS p tr„ M dtpi“rdZLi n 

J SuT^fT’ T 1 W andivhat not ’ 
laTwafio 

trembled lest ,h„ fl !| ry mome,, ‘ »be 
commit some great crimiT I 3 “nconemouely 
alien she put her foot , n H ^ 18 bad realised 

to sit liFelessb, „ mtl,a roo,n ‘b»t eien 
And niwThe’L'r.S'ast the law here 
foolishness had Rained milV 8 ?"”"? 8 a " d 

Wi- p '° W8 "-’^ a "Si; n .K,,!2 

.tocf'oTw'erisi'ii; 8 '' fbaosted »« his 
Knrun5, bad e\ery httlf ° P^eise tbe silent 
tbe room brought to her nnd'm^ ln 

several kinds of alierb«t *1 hfir dr,nk 

appearance in spite of "tfc Ic,n ? j*« r flushed 
whatever he could on i? , cold Ue d ' d 
from his attention's eTO^Ztl" 1° res P ,le 

pitnlitj to othersi nor ioold for M°’ l '° 3 , 

Cinso of her uneaimes, fot 11,0 r™l 

with Uie iimpaii 1 '^'"' fcttiOR bored 
waj through the ’™P’ l,0 d), worked h„ 
and pictures > t , f r0 nt of t? CUri08 » f,1 ™iture 
facing them Abmash \lnl S a,r and 8too <l 
fraction of n second % .V for the 
11, id something o e ili a ‘ 0h * Jotm I 
tlunk jou wiU B hato im 5 ° t " But 1 d °"’t 

n S M, » shal, t0 .tZJZ^r A11 

to Kal’i'tdti" XL7rj ‘"'”' d 

Buddha, 4 ^ es wlmtwn. T ^ ° U ^ a 8 * a * ,,e of 
statue ! Oh yV§. w j,*i_ ,i * * ai ln K— Jes this 
'" a "™ “ »rrjeel,„ B _. S 


A rtnn„c,l muural m»lruncnt 


and said with n elap on Abmjsli’s hid, 
1 on net er let others think for i on , it seems 
that now jon have begun to decide things 
in advance for me also Don't 1 know that 
I should not hat e time now ? Button might 
te 0 d me so — Pardon my impertinence, 
I am a friend of Abin isli, — ” saying tins lie 
saluted KarunS with a long sweep 
thorn '"nu 1 Said ' r'gbt", and introduced 
«» . , 19 T 18 , fc * ie P erson besides 

w 1 8 , iad me ^ 8i nce her entree into 

^°^ m . aa,d » “You see, I am sure 
fnnnri’ 011 fc mmd * ^nt knowing as I do my 
ZZ J ca P a city for pleasing others, I 
f)f m ' ia ' G en J°7 ed yourself so far V 

o/edd fh ta ' l8 l d,,fer Moieovei.it does 
wp-iltb fr, lm ^ iaa s P en t his inner 

it nnon Lo,” 8 r e 1 c0 P t,on rather than waste 
foriTna ti 8 ”, 1,ke ourselves He would 
let von m P * l j k ln a mmu ‘ B but he has not 
premme , | d ""” B fott ) il ™,miifttes I 

Ey iow - 1 ' a ' 6 become thoroughly stiff 

tliat^Jotiri^ionil n0t at ad Phased to find 
mg with lna oi y tocceeded in accomplish- 
what ho could l8a ? j and worI1 out 11 ittioiam 
much wealth of h 0t ^O 111 s P lte °‘ spending 
had foi s, eh ’; nowl ' ,d SO "" d intellect Be 

bs. .o 8 "st; °ff" B ,,:ri b8e " ta ™« >"■ 

phrase, memorised k " ’""""W. reeling 
describing ever , n ™ , , g rent trouble 

painting S hefori her K ’ ,lnd a ' shl9 ani F 
wealth and plenty 'hi 7 °! ,dro ” s '»'ous of 
raises of futnvo 3 { i lnd ma de lavish pro 
scarcely lool ed un o? a*’ t0 °’ J nt Korun! had 
monosjdlahles P And Zt V‘“ n 's '"'Fi 
smileund look unata o“ 1 ‘ F‘ arnn5 'O” 13 

end empty phrases fra„ T P .* ° f ] tray '™ rd ' 

I ha\e been 1 .,14 from Jotm and saj, “Yes, 

for .,uite u long time f'j ''J' 8 J “r»bharat* 

thoroughly nstoonflJ 4 J Snre > 0H nre 

manners o^f polite ^ ,ny 'ff noran co of the 
is certainly cursimw m ,<,ty i AlUl AI,ma81 * Balju 
1? keeping^ 1 „„ from “i” !!! ?" nd , f " f“> 1 “b" 
companv ’ Knrt..a«i aU 1 Ia ^ r,en ds pleasant 

«f stealing the XeoT ] Pa,n f" 1I >; conscions 

»n addition to 18 °* ,or host's attention 
strange pl"^ <>). UI1Pas,ne 8S nt being .p n 
it was sh P herself °Jr d letn tI,,n kmg that 

Abinish's failure m di’° "t* 13 re8 P onsilj ‘e {or 
"as neither high], “Jp ,u . a dot i , Karnnl 
charms in monnnJr f* 0a8ed afc her own 
monopolising AbipJah’s attention 

*A mytlidporroo f „, fc„ 
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which ought to hare been divided among all 
the guests, nor annoyed with Abmlsb at Ins 
neglect o£ duty, what she felt most keenly was 
shame at her ignorance and pain at the 
wounded pride of the neglected guests 
That is why she felt so relieved with the 
light conversation of this complete stranger, 
which pleased her more than the unflinching 
devotion of her host She felt saved by 
giving freedom to AbinSsh and herself 

AbmSsh’a flow of words had suddenly 
ceased with the advent of John He stood 
quietly after looking at KarunS with pene 
tratmg eyes for once Ills eyes rebuked 
KarnnS bat hi3 woida stopped altogether as 
, would the shy love songs of a newly married 
wife at the sight of a second person 

AbinSsh suddenly noticed the beautiful 
girl dressed in green like a forest nymph, 
who had been inspecting them Finding 
Kami engaged in conversation with Jotin, 
he went towards her The beauty smiled 
and AbinSsh said, “Hallo, Hiss Datta ' How 
glad I am that you have been able to come 
I hope your mother is well ’ 

Miss Datta was nearly overflowing with 
mirth at this demonstration of loterest in her 
mother on AbinSsh a part She smiled and 
answered, 4 Oh yes, she is quite well * 
It is a good thing that you have after all 
found tune to look in all directions ” 

AbinSsli overlooked her remark and 
said, “You know that song, don’t you’ That 
one, the favourite song of Manasi lloy ” 

Miss Datta said, 4 1 have heard it 1 
believe * 

AbinSsh said, “Slog it then, please ’ 

Miss Datta had no objection to sing 
There were hardly any among her friends 
who did not admire her singing AbinSsh 
thought there was no voice to heat hers 
But she could not resist the temptation to 
give him a pin prick or two She suggested, 
Oh, what is the use of listening to our 
Binging 1 \Y hy not ask those new comers to 
sing something Y» e don’t know much, do 
we *“ 

AbinSsh found, as it were a lost thread 
He said, 4 Yes, you are perfectly right 1 
ArnnS atngs beautifully Ton will hear 

Miss Datta. was not exactly thrilled at 
this But Abm3sh made Aruna sing some 
song* "Miss Datta «aid after hearing them, 
ouldn t be a bad voice after training 


Can’t say we had any belter voice before 
we got good training* AbinSsh compli- 
mented her hy say lug, 4 1 our voice has un- 
proved wonderfully during the last three 
years It is uncommon "Who would say it is 
the same voice ” 

Miss Datta found refuge in the barrister 
sahib Some of the guests began to appre- 
ciate both the sisters at once after hearing 
ArunS sing Jotin was introducing every- 
body at hand to IvaruuS and her sister 
Those who knew TSrini Babu said, on hearing 
they were his grand daughters, ‘ Oh, may be 
I do not know him *’ Ilio*e who did not 
know him said, ‘\es, yea, I believe, I have 
heard his name ’ 

Aruna soon created a place for heiself 
among her new acquaintances on the strength 
of her voice It their smiling looks and 
eager re juesta contained any concealed pity 
and kind patronage, Arana's unsophisticated 
eyes could not detect it The one who feared 
pity and patronage, Aarun5, saw eiery- 
thing but as ArunS was taking every thing 
m a good light, the kind patrons failed in 
their mission 

If the receiver of out alms takes every- 
thing as a matter of right and keeps his head 
up then we have only self satisfaction to be 
content with provided, ot cour«e, we have 
the capacity for self satisfaction 

Alter Miss Datta had retired from the 
musical assembly her cousin Eijali came and 
sat next to ArunS Bijali said, 1 1 find you 
smg very well ' It s a good thing ! Yt hat 
ever ability one has, comes to good use And, 
besides, you require it, too 1 

Arana said, Require, why * Of course, 
everyone likes to possess good things, if you 
mean that " 

Bija.li smiled and said, “Yes that is true, 
but over and above that, to yon it is some 
thing to fall back upon It saves one from 
much worry about the future ’ 

Aruna said, * Oh, you are talking about 
earning by teaching music ’ ' 

Bqali did not mean it but she said, 4 Yes, 
also that ’ 

Aruni in her utter simplicity asked, “Is 
"Miss Datta a music mistress ’ ’ 

Bijali went red at this ‘insult’ she said 
4 \\ ho ever has told y on that * Murals’* 
father is a great eogmeer Y\ hat for should 
9he work ’* 

Aruoa did not feel am 


shame at ht 
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blunder, but said, “Of course, it is no use 
earning money when one does not require it 
But I thought bo, because you were talking 
like that ” ’ D 

Bijab and, “How can the daughter of 
such a family drag their name down !” 

ArunA said, “ihat is a mistake you make 
My sister works, but nobody says anything ” 
Bijali thought this comparison impertinence 
on ArunA’s part She said, “Can't be in our 
family,” and abruptly left the place 

AbinSah was wandering about, talking to 
the ladies , for Knran5 was not to be found 
alone When he came near Bijali she asked, 
Is your new guest a teacher ?” AbinSsh 
answered, es, they are rather hard up * 
Karuna heard this The statement was 
true, but she thought, couldn’t AbmSsh do 
without giving this bit of information ? They 
had not come there to beg ! AbinSsh looked 
at Bijab and said, “I was born in a poor 
family and naturally I feel for th e poor.- 
Bijab put on a grave expression and said, 
lea, it ought to be so ’ AbmSsh was abso 
lutely charmed with his generosity, and he 
went after some one else KarunA had 
heard everything She could hardly criticise 
the words, but her mind was depressed with 
a strange pain 

Satadal came and told them that it was 
dinner time Some paid attention to her 
words, some did not So she captured Karuna 
and Aruna and began to lead them by the 
hand towards the dining room Abmash 
thlm?' 8 aDd Ba,d ’ “ Where are you taking 
Satadal answered, ‘ Dinner is ready * The 
host then got hold of everybody and went 
towards the proper place 

The pinner was served m the English 
Sin 0 ’ b rf the k° st and hostess were busy 
f , comfort3 of the guests in 
the traditional Indian way They were not 
sitting with the guests Biyal/sat next to 
5^“°” B,de ’ Wth Jotm on the other 

Both of them were superior to Karuna in 
dimensions, but whenever the courses came 
round near them, they pointed out Karuna 

smiliDgly and satisfied themselves with broad 

casting their own over eating KarunS B aid 
once or tw.ee, “It „ foSy, how 
"J. S thmg * and ••■oving everything 
Bqali smiled and said, ‘ Do eat well I ain 


sick of mutations They are still new td 
you ” 

Karunl did not answer her, Jotin tried 
to undo the mischief by saying, “She thinks 
you do not live in Calcutta That is why she 
said, you are nan to invitations ” 

KarunA asked, “But don’t people outside 
Calcutta eat before coming to Calcutta 1” 
Jotin said in a shamefaced manner, “Oh no, 
not that, but who over worries so much there 
for these troublesomo feasts ?” 

Itonu snt facing Bijali. "Whenever the 
waiter brought the mince meat cakes near 
him, he nodded and helped himself to some 
Isot that he was partial to these in particular 
in any way lie was doing justice to the 
other things also Bijali was looking at him 
1 lie waiter came round and put a couple of 
meat cakes oa her plate by’ mistake Bijali 
nearly sprang up and cried, “Do y ou see that 1” 
Then she lowered her voice a bit and told 
her neighbour, “As if I were like that starve- 
hn K n W over there What would people 
say J Some of her friends followed her 
movements and began to roll with laughter 
1 J ^L WnS r 8 , ur P rised nfc Huah’s behaviour 
and that of her companions He looked up 
qU As h,a e J ea met Bijali s > slie 

said, No, carry on your eating, don’t fear 
1 was just seeing how nice you looked ” 

Konu simply gaped with astonishment at 
these words from an unknown person 
Bqali and her friends had another fit of 
langhter and smashed some crockery at this 
fresh Btroke of witticism One said, “I am 
eating mince meat cakes,” and made queer 
gestures with three of the cakes in the mouth 
n i earnin ff approbation from 

"'jail bhe stood up and said, “I con- 
gratulate you ” The Hood of laughter again 
broke loose But how many laughed by 
force, it is difhcult to say 
, J^ ar “ n5 waa dumbfounded at their con- 
duct ArunS could not diagnose the cause 
saM°<iu nC ^ laughter from a distance and 
said How easily they enjoy life 1 ’ 

... , ™ r , dlnn . er KarunS asked some 
SB 'S'”? , that 8«1 B.jal. r She waB 
Tbar iq 1 J She is Murala’s cousin 

A run* finds so much favour here’ 

. not aee ^*e point but said> 
iteally, Ja that so P” 

cornernf th? 8 & pll0 r flowers in one 

nartuL Af ^ r °° m The t,nie for th ° de 
P the guests being near, AbmSsh 
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began to distribute the flowers among 
them, as dakshinl*, as it were, for their Lind 
acceptance ol bis hospitality. 

The hunch he gave to Rarnni outshone 
all otheTS m beauty and size Jotm ran up 
with outstretched arms and said, “Give them 
to me, I shall put them in the car You 
will collapse under their weight * 

Karuna felt qaite shy at this palpable 
display of partiality, and the flowers dropped 

* The fee paid to the invited Brahmin guests 
after they have taken their meals 


from her hands on the floor John knelt 
down, and picked them up Bijali blew in 
here to see what was up, and seeing svery 
thing, went up to Murala and said, in a low 
voice in English, “Murali, beware ! Tour 
kingdom is under invasion ’ MuralS 
frowned and answered m the same language, 
“Shut up ! ’ 

Karuna felt as if there was no way of 
escape She hurried into the car 

Translated frot c the Bengali by 

ASEOKE CHATTERJEE 


THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE ■ 

( From our Central European Correspondent ) 


W E must confess that the situation in 
Central Europe after the war is 
most unsatisfactory There hangs 
still a fear of some unexpected calamity 
nearly all over Europe The political atmos 
phere is by no means clear, the economic 
condition, especially that of the middle 
classes, is going from bad tij worse In a 
few states only the situation is gradually 
improving, whereas we are perfectly right 
to speak of an economic disaster of those 
classes m other parts of Earop© 

So far as the political structure of Europe 
is concerned, we may say, that during the 
first two or even three year$ after the war 
the situation was dominated bv the Great 
Entente, the old balance of power remaining 
practically unchanged It lj not likely that 
any great change will take place nntil 
Russia reappears on the scent, 'There is only 
one possibility of escape from the present 
economic chaos, viz to stick to the Treaty 
of Versailles and to keep the peace And that 
is al»o the spirit of the new alliance between 
I ranee and Czecho-Slovakia 

As Russia, the old friend of I ranee, does 
not count, at least for th e present time 
1 ranee who never stood so much in need of 
friends as now, found herself isolated on the 
Continent And who coold replace Russia T 
Poland had and has still to face a grave 
internal ctiMS IV ith Czecho Slovakia again 


I ranee was connected not only by the friend 
ly feelings of the Czechs but more especially 
by the same interests as regards the policy 
towards Germany Besides that, Czecho- 
slovakia is one of the states of the Small 
Entente and there can be no doubt that the 
states of the Small Entente have contributed 
very much to the stabilisation of Central 
Europe and have attained a considerable ill 
flnence Even small countries, as they are, 
may, if sufficiently concordant, wisely re- 
strained and sincerely disposed, united by the 
same unselfish claims and interests, grow to 
a considerable power And it is certainly 
due to this strength that France made an 
alliance with Cze ho Slovakia one of the 
four states forming the Small Entente Those 
who are watching political developments in 
Europe could not have been surprised by 
that alliance and both of the contracting 
parties have taken special pains to clear 
up the eventual doubts which may arise 
from the misinterpretation of the text of the 
convention published on the 2 oth of January 
There is nothing in the text which could 
endanger the peace The convention has 
to be registered at the League of Nations 
which further proves the peaceful basis of 
the alliance The present situation in Euro 
rope is not ripe enough for disarming but it 
is an old idea of the Czecho Slovakian 
Jlintster of Foreign Affairs, Dr Benes, to make 
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such regional treaties, which 1 a 

The'S ^ S-'S; 

s-h; i 5s 

which 

trafltc will ver\ l»k«k °* , e r| ch 
‘** 61 } never return 

tendon £cn%r t r f I r r e i9?5 ba Sr t,,e 

agree with the prmcinles ot wY dd ,,ot 
determination of nation* i, ^ ,lsons self 
independence In ap.te 0 £ tliat”^ jj'*™' s, '' cn 
soldiers occupied She town !„ ? 0 if “??. 0 * 
one jear s negotiations both Itali aL v Afto 

“ a ™ Pr °"“ 8a aspect Alpi\Z° e 


"hV’toTn a Boldlers had to leave 

the head of nl eS ” r J ' anoll ‘ l ,vas elecl,,d 
1922 the or, ff°l eminent But in Jlarch 
the"ltalinn & ' er , ni ? ent '"" ls overthrown by 
to &? n t 0Bwe » and Zanella fled 
Italian® hands -mi'T" '™ P raot ' cll , ,I y '» 
ness on tho 0 „i r -ir ere was much bitter- 
saw no end n°* ^ U ^° ^ avia Negotiations 
wanted tolLJf™* te cIear Italy 

lim for tho n I lutne The last offer of Ifusso 

Wain the Fmm °- S™ Y"go- 

some reefifi f and ^° r * 1 ® ar ° 3 along with 
Sc accented ,T " 11,6 h °"“4 “” d 

meet 0tfer this agree 

itself loses „rt E M , ver I' ‘'“'e Flume 
Fiume wit limit ^ roach and Ital} gets 
And , ( anj Sacr,fi , ce fr °“ Irorsfde 5 
which accented 'ti n ° £ ,0lfc 8l S ,lte<3 policy 
roach rennS? 0,rer "liatis very 
only peace rium* ^ u &° Slavia is peace and 
will be able to h fIuarrel be,n g removed, she 
date herself n B ln P6aCe and to conso1 * 
single hand ed For7LT 5° rt she * ,U be 
had remained with v, S? d e ' en ,f Flume 
help much for i ®l av,a it would not 

to the Itelianterritn? ^ to ° close 

new p 0r t w j, lch bafc "he will build a 

will lemain a d Pn d t , o risb » whereas Jiunie 
^ a dead tow n as ,t 13 already now 


And 1 awoke 
I rom mj patient labour. 

And lifted mj 6 }es 
1 rom the mjstic signs, 

! ; the vision 

lie granted me 
And I rejoiced 
V *tli a great rejoicing 

A f ndb0 ' vea .V ,tht, <e offering 
or mj throbbing heart b 
r »re in the tide of men 

i, k new not, nor 8urmi « ed 
Then swiftlv came I forth 


the hymn oe joy 


To the holy woods, 
ao tj, e sanctuary 

r»of th ‘ 0 r wth " d »- 

Sr b , tbe aecret3 

And ’ll 8 e !? ,n » eflrtI > 

Unto the stead r B «t ^ 1,fe I chant 

T ° “■* mu.BmDf? r “ B d :f ,lM1 ' 
__ 1 y srjHciiT 



SCIENCE OF THE MART & SCIEHCE OF THE HEART 


By DWIJENDRANATH TAGORE 


The Science of the day 

doth boldly declare 
That the surfaces of thiog9 
are alt laid bare 
By her fewrurtte son3 — 

Newton and the rest, 
And that the sun, at last, 

has risen m the West 
Of Genuine Truth, all 

darkness dispelling 
And, with might irresistible, 

Superstition espeihag. 

When humbly asked 

what riches rare 
Beneath the surfaces 

thus laid bare 
Lie hidden, the 

answer she gives 
Is very plain, and none deceives 

She puts Electricity to the fore, 
And then, what was 

all darkness before 
Shines forth with splendour 
like the mid daysun 

i but what lies behind 9 — 
that is the question ! * 

A loan of Science, 

Vt ho stood beside her, 
By her permission 

thus did answer * 
“What a question 1 

Know that e 
Know nothing beyond 
Electricity . 

It chooses its mates, 

chooses its nests , 
Flashing upwards 

its presence attests 
It rides on Matter and 

guides her course. 

Of Mind and Intellect 

’tis the fountain source 


W ith sovereign might 

the earth it shakes, 

Suns, stars and planets 

it makes and unmakes” 

“ From these words of yours 
it appears to ne 

That the God whom you worship ' 
13 Electricity 
To a fiction like this 

’tis a shame to bend knee * 
W hat I want ) on to say is, 

II ho true God may be ” 
r- 

“Yi hy come to me ? 

to your own master go i 
1\ ho ’ll tell you 

‘Your God is so and so* I ’ 

* * 

“One Master I have, 

’tis true above all, 

To show me my path 

and guard me from fall 
All seeing belt 

is that Master of mine, 

1 ours is blind fate 

I well may divine 
That knowing has being 

you cannot deny, 

A lump of brain matter 

is neither you nor I 
One Great Intelligence 

with lo\e and joy lighted 
Is God and Nature 

in marriage united 
‘Nature is none else,* 

say 3 India s sinister, 

‘Than Power of God, 

God her sole master 
\\ hat to you sa simply nature 
is to me Nature divine 
Yours is the half-truth, 

the whole truth is mine 
Truth serve we both, 

one way or another 
So let us shake hands, 

be not wroth, dear Brother ” 
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Prof Devadatta Bbandarkar's “Dis- 
covery” of Neolithic Writing 
m India 


in * ^' 10 4bo inscr >l>o<l neolithc of Professor 
•1 li&ndarkar 13 not a noohth 111 the ordinary sonss 
of the term, that is to say, it is not an nrticraft 

The latest number to hand of The Join nal ° . ston , e in8 i c . nd of metal In tho Museam 
»/ the Bihar and Or„sa Re, card, Sonet,, con o VtcImI 'a ST",’* 
tarns a Note on the Discovery of Neolithic ioiw A l i'i ,nll ' 0 ,, I " d '“ n i I ° re .a ra 

jvritmg India, bj Mr* ItannpiZd 

Zt°8±t nf a Tjr d i afc T m ? e ¥r nff n°J tl,e ,n Rnd wns found on the a. to of an old 

Asiatic Society 0 f Bengal In it Air Chanda neolithic settlement near Ranchi But that does 
J s not Prove that the obiaet Imo been Ivin* them' 

‘The discovery of Neolithic writing in India 

as ftlmool. limnUanann.l. P . . . 


- ui neouinic writing in India 

was almost simultaneously announced by Mr 
Tanchanan Mitra m an article entitled * New 
Light from Pre historic India m the In him 

taK'V'm"? ( , pis " W01)andbj.p„ 
fessor D R Bhandarkar in a paper entitled 


..wa.wiu; ouiuement, near itanchi But that does 
not prove that the object has been lying thero' 
since neolithic times As for loiters what 
Professor Bhandarkar reads as ma has a straight 
line on the left This type of too with one 
straight and another hooked side is unknown 
elsewhere and so can hardly be recognised as 

a* JAiianuarkar in a paper entitled *' rn ' ,rn ' 1>w Tho only decipherable letter is 

Origin of the Indian Alphabet" read at the }" e * erse d B °t on the wltolo these so called 

Poona Meeting of Oriental Conference which 1 ® tlers ,ook “ore like scratches than anything 

has already been published thrice The theory el “ . 

of these archeologists has been adversely enti T , 0 , ° t!,6r neolith referred to by Professor 

cised by Professor Hemcbandra Das Gupta m Bhandark " I s ™ » evident from the plate fac 
an article entitled On the Discovery of the * T nf L P^® 0 , 06 of t,,e Sir ABntosh linker]! Silver 

£slr 7l°r M ,an S i npt r . Qu,te recentl i Pro f 01 "'* 6 °J Qn ? e9 ( J n r > No 2 - * blue stone celt 

[“ ° a R , C . MwuuuUr of the Dacca University 0r RX0 , head P la , C0(I upside down If the plate is 
that the <faVa Tfi *° tb ? lht0 P h 7 d «laring ~™™ d h g ho | d »ng the book upside down we 
rirm,! i ld fi , gUres produced by Pro J^ S » , *l, fiv l. Arab,c numerals 1, 9, 1, 7, 4 all 
demoLaW Ti k M g ?T. ft e , reat ™y t0WRr «Ia T TheS ° fif?nres ev 'dently denote a 

oSm If 8 «? i le i 8 the0ry ° f tl,e Semit,c A^r — 1 ? th J p u py 1874 In the Register of 
fessor i A tr 1 “ cn P‘ 0 Therefore Pro * ° f th ? Ind,ttn Museum it fs stated 

facts and figures deserve jf Rt th ' 9 8t ° D « celt was bought from a native at 
write* ld0ra,tlOn Professor Bhandarkar °” the Gauhati Road Under tho head 

“ , 187? . n n , 0t ! d the Re B>°ter « Shillong 

Jt muy he mentioned hero in passing that h avfi , df \ to . 191,1 January 1874 must 

the pre histone pottery ( bear.ng 110 different 71; “, 8CrRt , cl,ed by somebody in who. e hands 
kinds of marks, five of which are identical with There ^ *" ,?* beginning of tho year 1S74 

the characters of the earliest type of Brahmi In, 25^“' anotller date, tho 25th January 1878, 

dn f °“t m tlie Hyderabad cairns is associated nf «»„ °" B slde with white paint The date 

liter fhl M tlS th,C 8tructnres which cannot bo Section m -Register of the Archaeological 

later than 1500 11 c , and that some of the 18 26th Se Ptemher 1882 " 

P 0tt , 6 v r J t? h \ b i! ed ln the XIa dras Museum belongs 

d 0 owilater?han ,C a e Bc- ICh be b ™ gbt A ***** S.de of British Despotism 
° bset r d tl i? t proctice of erecting rr¥j p V Andrews, writing m the Mmlrn 
megalithic monuments to the dead still survives e r l Mn 3 a!me > Allahabad on the Evolution 
m certain localities in India and ,n the South of L,bp ^y m Furope says 

Sfflffi'SnKST-- Wlw “" th ' 

Pr0t , ie»oup- |[”» l i*r. «£. » 

tmn ot the two inscribed monoliths in the „ 4 !’ eht ft PP e ars It , a a common nlace to 

Ind,a„ - Mr Chanda observe, Eroll ‘ 5 ° ?”«»■».». o” „ . 

espotism or as tha buryapcracy of n 
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single class , and in a sense, and a very import 
ant sense, each a definition is trne Rat it is 
not sufficiently realised tow eel! limited by its 
very conditions of existence that despotism is 
First of all one immensely important result of 
the British connexion has been that religions 
neutrality has become the settled policy of the 
State That religions liberty winch was only 
obtained m Europe through centuries of civil 
war , that liberty which in past centuries 
brought fire and sword to the north of India m 
ft vain struggle for its maintenance, has coma 
with a stroke of the pen along with the British 
occupation, and has been on the whole scrnpa 
lously observed In a country such as India 
where religion forms three fourths of practical 
and philosophic life of the people the value of 
this urea of liberty, still left open, can hardly 
be overestimated Secondly, in the social sphere 
an area almost wholly free from governmental 
interference is still in the hands of Indians 
themselves If it is tnre m England that each 
home is a castle, in the sense that there is no 
interference from without, it is true in India 
also I do not forget the recent house searches 
and police interference, but those conditions 
are temporary and not normal The very 
indignation thoy have roused shows by ttself 
how abnormal the conditions are Thirdly 
there are gradually coming into existence new 
and wider areas in which » measure of self 
government may even now be exercised The 
municipal and district boards and legislative 
councils are it is true, still largely officialised, 
but they contain within themselves the germs 
at least of a growing independence The 
Universities also have powers of their own 
which recent legislations have only apparently 
diminished If these latter areas are still 
debatable ground, over which a constant struggle 
is proceeding yet the struggle itself is of practi 
cal value in strengthening the virile forces of 
the nation 


The Rights of Children 
The Stn-Dharma gives the following 
First we had men clamouring all over the 
world for * rights We remember in English 
history the famous “Declaration of Rights ” 
During the last fifty years xcomtn have been 
asserting their rights and procuring them, but 
it comes almost as a shock to see a procession 
of Corporation School eh t! Jim carrying mottoes 
statiug*‘We want playgrounds' “we want no 
flies,” “we want thinking father*,” “we want 
visiting nurses,” etc , and to find staring at one 
from numbers of public posting walls “The 
Four Lights of Chit iren * These rights are (1) 
43J— 12 


to be well born, (2) to be well fed, (i) well housed 
and (1) well educated, The youngsters know 
what they want and they “won t be happy till 
they get it,” like the little boy who wanted 
Pears’ Soap One can scarcely keep pace with 
the speed with which many things are progress 
rog in India these days 


Hopes for Women 

The same journal says 

It is a miracle of history that the Govern 
ment of the British Empire is now in the hands 
of the Labour Parly This Party has always 
stood for equality of opportunity for men and 
women It is sure to view all women's grie 
vances sympathetically We may expect it to 
remove the 30 year age qualification of British 
women for the franchise, to enact juster laws 
than at present exist for the claims of the mother 
to a legal share of parentage in her child We 
believe it will gladly change the Rales at present 
preventing women in India from hetu» eligible 
to sit in Legislative Councils or the Assembly 
It is for the women now to press for this reform 
and Madras women are starting that ball rolling 
by a public meeting on the subject and by 
Deputation* to T E Lord and Lady Willingdon 
The Labour Party showed its impartiality 
towards women by appointing at once on its 
entry into office, a woman Miss Margaret Bond 
field, as Secretary for Labonr m the Honse of 
Commons This is tbo first time in English 
Ilistoiy that a woman has held high Parliament 
ary office and all womanhood is honoured in her 
person Great National schemes for Good 
Housing arc to be started immediately 


Women to Look after Prisoners 
The eame journal saya 
Mr Gandhi has made a satisfactory recovery 
but his attack is one more proof of the unsatis 
factonness of the present prison system for 
dealing with either bodies or souls The 
Editor knows by experience how the sedentary 
life of political prisoners in practically solitary 
confinement all the time without sufficient 
exercise and on a stupid dietary, gives rise to 
all kinds of digestive troubles and ill health 
becomes an unintended part of punishment 
Wise women on Prison Boards could make a lot 
of difference in an unthinking system which 
forgets that men need a mothering spirit to look 
after their food and well being a9 much inside 
prison as outside 
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The Benares Umvorsity. 

The same journal saya 
It oas state, 1 by Pandit Mailan Mohan 
MaUv.ya, at the last Com oration ol the 
Benares Hmdu Cmveraity that all the instruction 
of the University is open to girl, equally with 
boy. Girls are given instruction in the sine 
class room with boys On account of the 
munificence of Mr Khatan Mahhanj, of Bombay 

™Vl 0 m Sr ,V n L oUHo! ?l lns b “" supplied 
and 1°0 girl boarders oill be accommoditS m 
the Hostel by the 1st Inly nest This is tery 
good nows and ,t ,s a sign of the times oheb 
the premier Hindu scat of learning .miles and 
provides for coeducation in the higher grades 
of learning and gives its blessing to those girh 
of mature age wlio continue tl eir studies till 
they are 19 or 20 year, old We ho~ l „ 
custom so wisely set by these respected and 
trusted orthodoi fathers will meet with quickly 
the”!! "p ° p P rob 1 ! ! t,on b y the parents of girls in 
the U P and Bengal and that as a rasnll 
education may increase by leaps and bonn/l 
amongst the womanhood of these Provinces 1 

The Leper Problem 

thel“tw riu 8 “ p ai er arllcle 0n lll » above in 
tl.: Secrata ^ 

they are scientifically treated, are B ,v" 

SUS’-'TS-JS SST"*- *“ 1 

Mainly about Women. 

Tcrkev 

A small but significant chanrrn 
affecting womens position in °Tnrk« 

abolition of curtains in tb« 18 

women from men l "“°’ lo 

I CV1T 

Fp A pt,!n“‘4S. v be 

Clmrvoni Pacha is President in 

the Council of Mini,™ V 

10 jT. r rr„T.g 0 e f h °i y L™?i t i 18 r* b-S 


Domooraoy Justified. 

"Writing on The Foundation of Democracy 
*n the Young Men of India, J. W Gardiner 
says 

Nowadays thero is no lack of critics of 
democracy It is charged against it that is lewis 
to inefficient and uneconomic administration, that 
it corrupts the peoplo and encourages intrigue, 
that it fails to produce sound leadership, that 
it lias not reconciled tho nations with one 
another that it has provided no security against 
re volution It maj well lx? true that the 

enthusiastic hopes that wero cherished hy tho 
democratic leaders of tho carlj nineteenth century 
have not been fulfilled But when nil that can 
so easily bo saul against democracy has been 
considered, it is difficult to see what alternative 
system of government emancipated man will 
accept, which will safeguard peaceful political 
progress and will give him scope far Ins awakened 
powers And, judged on its merits in comparison 
pj .i° v r * orms °f government, it can con 
idently be said that it has remedied horrible 
abuses of Power, and that in those countries in 
winch it has had the best chance ot success it 
lias ministered to social betterment Lord Bryce 
at the conclusion of an exhaustive study of 
n «V» democracies, gives it as Ins judgment 

‘ i.i. " e ™ ocrac y has opened a fow new channels 
in which the familiar propensities to evil can 
now, but it has stopped some of the old channels 
and has not increased the volnmo of the stream” 
and, ns lie goes on to say, “If the light of 
democracy be turned to darkness, how great is 
that darkness " If one believes that men are 
growing in wisdom and virtue there is no need 
«°Jl e8 i? a,r 0f t,em ? c ™<T As ft great American 
preacher once said, “U,e soul of all improve- 
,8 . tbe ,m provement of the soul" The 
° n ® of t ^ ie mos t extreme democratic 
movements in Great Britain, the Chartists, stated 
n their manifesto in 1830, that “The good that 
♦! nUS * t b ° bceun h ? ourselves ’ There 

,L.i - 10 trn o v o*ce of democracy, warning ns 

StnfA ~~ 6 citizens of a democractic 

btato we must prove worthy of a moral ideal 

The Value of Preventing Diseases 

, m u‘ Co ' 0 L Dunn, IMS has contri- 
(19°41 i,o °5 article in the January 

The rnloA 6 ! 0 *^ 1 '^ ^ nt ^* an Journal of Economies 
one lb high time that some 

that PnM ^nH 68 , 3 Petrenchers understand 
imnorSS 110 Health Departments are very 
miEoTTLuKT° m,c ,ns titntions although 
public Health has po exchange value He 
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then points out that though the value of 
care is never doubted by the sufferer, that 
of prevention is leas palpable to him But 
to the intelligent, the value of prevention is 
gTeat and with developments in Biochemistry, 
Bacteriology and I'rotoioology it is becoming 
greater in value and clearer and more certain 
day by day 

The Colonel then points out that human 
life has an economic value and that the 
preservation of the countries’ labour powers 
is part of sound national economics And 
•ays he 

We may take it, therefore, tl at the wealth 0/ 
tie country trill increase proportionate} j Kith its 
population tor some tune to come in an undevelop 
rd country like India As the resources of the 
country are developed, the wealth per head of the 
nation should very largely increase, as it has in 
all other countries Historically wealth and 
population have increased side by side when 
ever there has been industrial and agricultural 
progress 

It remains to fix an average cash value to 
human life as a basis for calculations The 
average income per bead of the population in 
India must be the average annual value of 
human life. It is not possible, however, to make 
a reasonable estimate of thi« sum in Judin as it 
is in England I will therefore base my calcnla 
tions on the revenue value of life which can be 
given exactly, though it is only a fraction of the 
income The value of each human life to the 
provincial exchequer in the United Provinces is 
the total revenue divided by the population 
The revenue in round figures is Rs lbO.OOOOOO, 
and the population 46 000,000 so that the revenue 
per head per annum is roughly R» 3 4 In 
addition to this the value of each life to the 
imperial revenues is about Its C S as that 19 
approximately the imperial taxation per bead ol 
the population The total revenue value of life 
is therefore Rs 9 12 per annnm Iiow the 
average number of deaths occurring annually 
in the United Provinces taking the figures for 
the last five years is roughly i 020 000 so that 
this represents an annual loss of revenue of Rs 
19 500,000 while the provincial expenditure 13 
only about Rs 1, 100 000 on public 1 caltb 
How much of this loss is prcventfble f 
Comparing the death rata of the United 
Provinces with that of England and Wales wa 
will see that the death rate m the latter country 
averages one third that of tbe United Province' 
The figures are 39 and 13 respectively It may 
be said that a great deal of this is due to climate 
1 contend that this is not so, and that if the laws 
of health were regarded in India to the same 


extent as in England, and the same proportion of 
money was spent on l’ubbc Health, the death 
rate m India would he no larger than in 
England 

About oar death rate the Colonel says 

I think if we fix the pToventible death rate 
at half the present death rate, wc are allowing a 
libera! margin for po'sibla error A loss in 
revenue to Government of Rs 97,50,000 is, 
therefore, preventible This lower death rate 
should be attainable under present conditions, 
but the low death rate of England would not be 
reached however, until the standard of knowledge 
and education in India is as high as it is in 
England This must be a slow and gradual 
process 

lie then gives us some idea of what lasses 
we suffer through diseases like plague, email- 
pox and cholera in Rs as ps and sums up r 

In the above calculation, I have only 
taken into consideration the actual revenue loss 
cansed by a death I Lave not taken into 
consideration the enormous economte loss cansed 
by sickness In industrial countries this has 
been calculated at millions per annum In 
India, I am afraid it is impossible to arrive nt 
even approximate figures It is generally admit 
ted, however, that the loss of income from sickness 
is very large, and it, therefore, causes a 
proportionate loss in local and imperial revenue 
I have placed the minimum value on human life 
that could possibly be placed on it, and stdl 
have shown that expenditure on public health 13 
not wasted but represents money invested m 
the best class of life insurance policy which 
always insures a sound economic return 


Symboli8m 

To tbe January number of Slana'a Dr J 
H Cousins has contributed an article on 
symbolism He calls it '‘Vision and Utter- 
ance’’, beings “an outline for the atndv of_ 
relationship between mj sticism and symbo- 
lism ” The article evinces both power of 
vision and of felicitous and expressive utter- 
ance The author says — 

It vs notable that tl o pools 111 tn 0 lish wl o 
come nearest to the East in ILe oso and under 
standing of metaphor are not English poets, bnt 
Irish i eats poetry is rich in this respect So 
13 A E 's, and the latter has written beautifully 
as follows on ' Symbolism ’ 

'Row when the spirit in us wakes and brood« 
Filled with me yearnings, drowsily it flings 
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From its deep heart high dreams and mystic 

Mixed with the memory of the loved earth Things 
Clothing the vast with a familiar face, 

Reaching its right hand forth to greet the starry 

Nearer to Thee, not bj delusion led, 
luongh there no house fires bnrn nor bright 

We rise, but by the symbol charioted, ^ ^ 

Through loved things rising up to Love’s own 

By these the soul unto the vast has wings, 

And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things ’ 

•3- t ! 8t oX the worth of symbolism is °ts 
measure of enlargement and elevation The 

f winch «° me3 of doobl « meaning 

a tnbute ^ T** 0 * ° f « not merelf 

n tnbnte to cleverness m parallelism, such as 

wh.rh aVC m aCt,Dg ° r C0D J unn S or quibbling 
which is conjuring with words Just as the 
pleasure which all healthy people take con 
juring is superficially a delight m skill but 
luieriorly a covert interest m the protean power 

lS ! ° ““ “ py ‘ nB °" !>'"«• lijoid 

Some Contributions of South India 
to Indian Culture 
A reviewer thus summarises in the Ouar 

to Ind°,”„ oXr e °" t " b “‘' ODS 0f S °“ th I " d '“ 

u Cr? 1 ? tho » oont„bul,u„ 

mod„„ , The Bmhman £7“ “ <« 

tho communities afmdst wlncli h« » i*° 
own lot, been able to carry his CaS J , L i s 

unimpaired and even* TSJZSSTg 1 7 ° 
communities on whom I.p b ^ the 

in thedircetion ol olointm- Ih.m ^ 

sut is,- - I 
■w^rtrssrisaf*--. 
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religious systems of the day In this now 
development South India played an important 
P ar * Jt gave a specific realistic development 
to the doctrine of bhaktt" by infusing into it 
features characteristic perhaps of tho Tamil 
land and its literary development, making 
thereby religious experience fall m line with 
me itself’ “Even in the transformation of 
Hinayamst Buddhism into the Mahayana, India 
south °f the Vmdhyas boro an important part ’ 
Another important contribution consists in the 
spread of Indian cnltnre and the expansion of 
Indian commerce South India is primarily 
responsible for the spread of Hindu culture to 
the islands of tho East and the Indo Chinese 
peninsula, reaching even as far east as China ’« 
In commercial enterprise articles of trado from 
bouthlndia were carried in great quantity to 
e West Tho import of the commodities of 
e Eastern Archipelago into India seems to 
i be ® n managed as a thoroughly Indian 
business ‘The expansion towards tno East 
seems to have been in full and self contained 
colonies of Hindus including Brahmans’ ‘In 
f(^ ,n !!v ra t 10n ’ Particularly in local admimstra* 

„ , cb 18 a characteristic feature of Indian 

administration generally, South India has its 
own characteristics which appear to have 
! H 4 ear] y and been carried out to the 
850 13^°”°“ Undertlie S reat Cholas, A D 


Co operative Agencies 
Professor Tatnok Geddes thus briefly 
wnKBvV 0111 ^,. 00 °P 0ra tive agencies in a paper 
published in The Social Seruce Quarterly - 

of tbn !f«o St R T°, n ? 5° °P eratl ve agencies are those 
111 1 ' 0 “ S ! oclat ? d i . and th, s not simply clo.s 
social rptv medltat * on > hut often co operative iu 
Err “ froi ? hospitality and simpler 
with i, v Ail * b , e , w j der issues nowadays dealt 
7nd7 a \“ d w rabI , 6 b ? d,aa llke «>e Servants of 
in their wl *j ar f akris ] ina Brotherhood and more 
laruo nnTiV devot ‘on, and also by the 

pelnle ° l ftee , nc,ea to which ordinary 

Social Q __„: 7 i’ ,vo their spare time, like the 
X Luw° » Leasn °’ f0P ,nstan « The umver- 
olemani nf m , Q l vement . combining, as it does, 
the ra«t fnrv°* b those methods, has throughout 
tho "West nn/ r eara been actively progressive in 

useful reaction n£Stff n,,,S ,n Xl J d,a • R " d w,lh 
on their f^tho universities, and even 

other niifl* o London, Chicago, Boston and 
yet there is nn™? 011 ^ too °P on to every criticism, 
them would t ° nbt that P rese ut conditions in 
SKiu 1 worse, and their amelioration 
less hopeful, were it not for their settlements 
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and their large training of workers darin" the 
past generation.” 


“Passing of Liberalism ” 

Such 13 the heading of an article contri- 
buted to To-morrow by Professor II R 
Batheia, JI A , I E S He observes truly 
enough 

"JIany examples eonld bo cited from the 
history of English liberalism and from the life 
of ilorley himself that at the critical moment 
of applying its principles to Ireland and India it 
faded signally It was only when Parnell won 
his famous victory at the elections, by which he 
could send any party which did not agree with 
him to the cold shades of the opposition, that 
Irish Home Rule became a serious issue in 
Rntish Politics, and if the Insh have self 
government now they have little to thank the 
English liberals for the samo The ingenious 
saying that British rulers of India with a 
supreme Parliament at home are like men 
bonnd to make their watches keep time in 
two longitudes at once has been tested more 
than once and found to be true It is not with 
out reason that Lord Acton accused Motley of 
following nothing but higher expediency The 
Liberals everywhere in the world had never the 
courage to carry their principles to their logical 
conclusion They believed in equality and the 
right to vole hut were somewhat startled when 
that vole was used against them by the lower 
classes They forgot that votes are not ends in 
themselves but means towards definite ends and 
if they cannot secure the bread and butter and 
other things which the voters want the value of 
the gift of a vote to them is extremely doubtful. 
Apart from its lack of sincerity Liberalism has 
been attacked as promoting laxity, and ineffi 
ciency The bureaucrat socialist or Imperialist 
argues that it bas no vigour, that the anarchy of 
free trade prevents a fuller utilisation of the 
economic resources of a country and that in the 
struggle with other nations the excess of m 
dividual freedom makes it difficult to coordinate 
scientifically the energies of all citizens for the 
common welfare of the State Everywhere, 
therefore, the Liberal is being ground down 
between the upper stone of Imperialism and the 
nether stone of Socialism and with the death of 
its leading actors and exponents like Bryce and 
ilorley its great age is passing away ” 


Varnashrama Dharma. 

Prahuddha Bharat a observes : 

“However high might have been its goal the 


Varnashrama Dharma fell far short of its ideals 
in actual practice The different castes which 
primarily stood for culture, became m course of 
time hide bonnd, and claimed exclusive privileges 
and rights, without taking any great trouble 
for fulfilling the duties and responsibilities 
allotted to them Right by culture was replaced 
Jy right by birth The true spirit of the 
Hindu Bocial organisation was inclusion and 
assimilation But a virulent form of caste- 
prejudice came to reign in its place In the 
Hindu social system the Brahmin possessed in- 
tellectual power, the Ksbatriya military strength 
and the Vaisya the power of wealth But power 
intellectual or physical, became an instrument 
of oppression in course of time And all the 
upper classes began to tyrannise over the Sudra 
who was illiterate, helpless and poor at the same 
time He was treated with coutempt, and 
humiliating laws were invented to keep his body 
and soul in perpetual slavery At times the 
higher castes went so far as to prescribe bar- 
barous injunctions with a view to keep the 
religious culture within the bounds of these 
privileged communities alone The lot of the 
ondra became certainly hard, bnt that of the 
untouchable was harder still The most 
cruel treatment was reserved for theso outcasto 
communities, sometimes euphemistically called 
the Panehama or fifth caste They were 
segregated and in the most caste ridden places 
they were not even permitted to pass through 
the same streets as the higher caste man Not 
° nIj J th i!i r t0Dch „ bot aIso lhe ' r presence was 
considered a pollution And even to day this 
h£i£t 11 13 D <> wonder that m South India 
the hotbed of caste prejudice— tbe feeling of 
revulsion is to some extent reciprocated by the 
t anah He looks upon the presence of the 
Urahrain in the locality inhabited by him as 
nothing short of inaospicious, and goes so far 
as to purify his quarters with water mixed with 
cowdung if a Brahmin happens to enter into it 
This is jnst what an orthodox Hindu would do 
a C "P S « 19 removed from his home The 
orthodox Brahmin looks upon the Pariah a 

rd'jyV 0 ? 8 ! ? Dd tbe Panab > t0 °- »>13 taro 

pays the highest caste- man in his own coin I 
,s tta travesty of the grand socio rel.g.ous 
j "•^ primarily meant to be based on 
cultnre and spiritual attainments ' ’ 


Mass Government and Political 
Stability 

Sjed Abdul Vahid, B A (Oxon), B Sc. 
calls the Lands genemden of Switzerland its 
^ In the Indian Psnew 
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an instructive description of tins institution 
tor local self-government Says he — 

“The Panchayet usually meets on a Sumlni 
Jn spring, in some convenient place in the open 
air to transact the business of tho canton In 
Appenroll attendance is compulsory , any absentees 
from the annual national gatherings being liablo 
to fine All social and legislative measures are 
carried by votes after lively discussions, and 
any measure thus passed immediately assumes 
SS*5! ° f canlons of Switzerland 

jealously guard their local autonomy and take 
a special pride m the fact that no outside body 

conK.f” of conlroI1 !”S decisions either by 

confirmation or annulment J 

Mr "Vahid observes 

“It has often been argned that mass govern 
nnt°h te "A a Political instability 8 It has 

n°ithsr°lo ‘a" 80 “ “ m ‘«,rl»iid H ‘ends them 
neither to excess , to political novel mongenn- 

E, . T,,ete b « 

been a majority of Liberals in the loderal 
As embly, and a, the results o! the v“,o», 

vote ha,° »l” ' h0 ' V ; th * ‘«» d «»ey cl the popular 
X.ii been towards conservatism 

which by its action on the Liberal legislature’ 
the rl e d dcd > t; / wariLl m °deration and stability in 

taXd^ 0 '^ 

o?Stt/ 3 d on g8 m Rtbe """T 9 lnt ° the ’ ' vblrl P°3 

to be equally groundless More than half of 
S„r Pl0 , d ?u n0t trouble t0 vote at the Refer 
but mmT| DOt i! hat tbey ftr0 P ollt ‘CRlly apathetic 

s m.r iiy t V t = s 

pon^r, s-M L“ 1 rsZh , ", Sw ,‘hi 

Srt« ! S“, tasr.se of event. 


Leeds 

Ind'^lnal India tells its readers that 

SvA^^ rt d,lt: h “ 8 L e e odf^s'f• 

favoured by Nature ,u being on th B e d E ,“”f 
n great coal and iron field’ , but it must not 

bv mT g0tl i en that * in addltl0n to being served 
by six railway systems, it has water commu- 
nications w.th both the east and wesU^a- 
boards by means of navigation canals. It 


maybe observed incidentally that in India 
in ' an ^ waterways, instead of being artificially 
added to, have been almost systematically 
neglected — perhaps in the interests of the 
iron-mongers of Great Britain who are in 
terested in covering the whole of India with 
a network, not of waterways, but of iron 
rails 

"We have no space to give even brief 
descriptions of the various industrial concerns 
of Leeds, but the following paragraphs relat- 
ing to its university must be quoted 

One of tho most progressive and efficiently 
equipped of modern educational institutions, tlo 
mverstty of Leeds, has achieved signal renown 
J ‘ tho . rcnlm of technology, and by the apphea 
Lon of sc, cnee to industry Its departments of 
T, HnT ty ’ Engineering, Coal Gas and I eel 
nes. Textile and Dyeing and Leather 
Industries, ore especially tamed, both for their 
,“” d for tt * ratable resells 
generally ’ “ ’" tSresl8 ot lr «de "”d manufacture 

branSTf o'’ ' VOtk Ior ‘"’ “ impM-ta 1 

b «..* ? pre,enl d V activities Its bear 
cesses is A '^PWement .of manufacturing pro 
well nn 1 ^ cecogniseil in all departments, ns 

detcloELjJ manufacturers themselves, and 
In tftfm™. Snat '» progress 

r,.rf llOI V* “‘J bB auffir.ent to mention 
dl»S c '”‘dyes, and what is being 
of leather ana'll ' T ° o1 fibres and tbo fanning 
fuel for teStmg pu " s ° ° f S" 

tbeUriivrrc>i! rI i tltdl mdnstry is represented in 
ments and ^ t J,P r u misID gaud thriving depart 
“rlranr. r ‘” d “ l5 ,rom «nd the Colo 

testif r E if er ”“? J • America, China, and Japan 

SfJ Stess i-r 

ee?t its laboratories 'a'udiecSrere°m,° d “ t ’ "" ° 

Tito Work of the Educated Man 

sent” in^tlo* 0 ^!; P° ,v ® f ®i‘lM, Past and J'ro- 

Professors G Dunn^l^”^ Ma ^ am 

little yon^fn Iove\utl,Hr ‘ WLoro y° a know 

and great love Jnr, “ htt * e ° r not »H tTVB 
The emotions eu5p] y S JCi of ereot knowledge 
creative movemeT V1D S, P° wer In ever ? 

this power Ignorant In' 6 ^ md miIst control 
estate do more harm attem P ts to relieve mans 
The educated * bari d ownnght malice 

knowledge yon Tn Tbel >. * dh 

h 70a w,n note . is joined discernment 
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or judgment , knowledge, however great, is Indians Las become absolutely necessary I see 

dangerous without that , the educated man does no reason, if the question is fairly and justly 

not know everything, he may know very little dealt with, why the Indian population should 

of some subjects , but his mind will have been object to it Why should they ictjh to mu ti p 

trained to discern the true from the false, the mth the tchtles ’ 


probable from the improbable, in whatever 
problem must be judged by him And finally 
as the fruit of knowledge and discernment 
■working together, m delighted love of man and 
God he will approve the things that are excellent 
fa diapeporta the things that stand out, the 
things that make a difference That is the ulti 
mate vision of the seeker, even in the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot which men call earth, 
to see what is true and lovely, and create its 
image so that others may share onr joy of it 
/ ‘AH very vague, you will say I am sorry, 
but I can give you nothing more definite The 
most that we can teach at a University is very 
little , but we can, if the University is tree to 
its name, keep alive this philosophy or art of 
life , we can develop the temperament or babit 
of m>nd that produces happiness , we can make 
men who will regard their intellectual gifts and 
material possessions as a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the creator nnd the relief of man s 
estate * 


Segregation of Indians in 
South Africa 

Mr C P Andrews writes in the Hindus- 
tan J?cnew 

• In Natal, General Smuts brings forward the 
‘colour line* — 

“ ‘There is’ he says, ‘the colour line which 
is in existence today Bight or wrong, I do not 
argue about that but it is a clearly marked lice 
which you can follow’ 

“But in London, General Smuts declared that 
no sensible man objects to tbe Indian on the 
ground of bis »ace and colour The Prime 
Minister takes his words at tl eir face value and 
states that all can he very good friends, because 
tbere is no colour line, but only an economic 
ojiftRtiftn.at.slaka. 

“It is vitally necessary for Indians, at the 
present time, to be on their guard and to refuse 
to be taken in by such specious phrases as those 
which General Smuts has used in London. 
Under the cover of such phrases the most deadly 
blow to Indian self respect is likely to be dealt 
by carrying out drastically the policy of racial 
segregation Here are some of General Smuts’ 
own phrases in South Africa, — I repeat them at 
tbe conclusion of this article so that they may not 
be forgotten — 

“ ‘A substantial measure of segregation of 


"The racial arrogance of that last sentence, 
uttered in tbe most bigoted Tacial centre in Natal, 
is difficult fully to explain in India But I think 
the tone of it can be caught, even at 5,000 miles 
distance 

“What I wish to make clear is, that while 
the franchise issue was vita! in Kenya, and Mr 
Sastri was right in saying ‘If Kenya is lost, all 
is lost,’ because of the principle at stake, there 
is the Bime principle at stake, in an even aenter 
form, in the threat to place the whole Indian 
people in South Africa under a ban of Racial 
Segregation If the Kenya struggle was a life 
and death struggle in which India was cruelly 
defeated, this South African struggle is equally 
fatal to Indian dignity and self respect, if it goes 
against us We must not, merely because we 
have been defeated once, put np no fight at all 
Rather, we must 6ght on to the bitter end Mr 
Gokbale was right, when he said before he diod, 
that the pathway to moral victoiy in India was 
by facing bravely defeat after defeat, but never 
relinquishing onr aim and our goal ’ 


Indian Poverty 

Dr G Sperwood Eddy observes in the 
same journal — 

‘ After visiting the principal manufacturing 
cities of India we become convinced that mdus 
trial conditions are on the whole ranch better 
than tn China, where the struggle of life la 
more fierce and relentless The life of the 
aierage Indian worker is conditioned by the 
basic fact of India’s greater poverty, for it 
is the poorest country in the world The per 
capita income of the people was estimated by 
Lord Cromer in 1882 as 27 rupees a year , 
in 1D00, in Lord Cnrzon’s time, it was estimat 
ed at 30 rupees The Director of Statistics 
for. Lidia, now rerkrvnsL Ota. qur. caiptae'ncoiua, 
as 53 rupees Thus the average income of 
this entire fifth of the human race is less 
than annas a day 

‘ Such a statement is easily written or read 
but what does it mean in terms of human 
life P It means for tens of millions in India 
perpetual poverty and often actual hunger 
It means one or at most two scanty meal3 
a day of millet or the cheapest grains , jt 
means an earthen floor and four mud walls 
of a little one room hovel for a large family 
in a smoke filled room with no chimney, and 
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often no bed, table, chare or stove It means 
that without adequate industries in the frequent 
periods of drought millions faco the hunger 
of famine 

'The terrible pre\alenco of debt tends to 
increase this poverty In one place which 
w e visited nine tenths o£ the workers were 
reported to be in debt Much of this is prevent 
able, incurred in unproductive expenditures 
such as on marriage ceremonies Sic Daniel 
Hamilton well says that the country is in 
the grip of the monej lender” **lt is usury — 
the rankest, mo3t extortionate, most merctless 
usury which eats the marrow out of the raiyat 
and condemns him to a life of penury and 
slavery ’ “The interest rate varies from 20 to 
150 per cent The writer found occasionally 
even higher rates among the drink cursed 
miners of Bengal on short term loans without 
security ' 


Opulonce of Capitalists 

Dr. Eddy supplies a glimpse of another 
picture— namely, the opulence of some Indus* 
trialists, ns follows — 

“In the issue of Capital for February 15, 
15)23, dividends for certain Bombay cotton mills 
during the exceptionally favourable jeare 1021 
and 1020 arc declared as follows 


1921 


100 


100 

110 


250 


m the fields during the monsoon, often stand 
lug waist deop in the water He is saturated 
with malaria in these mosquito ridden districts, 
and the continual dampness brings on ague 
rheumatism and fever All round his village 
he has to bear the stench of rotting jute 
fibre, the st ignatioa of standing pools ot water, 
and a hundred other evils . , Directors of 
jute companies have been congratulating their 
shareholders on dumper dividends, and not a 
hint has been given jn their glowing report 
about the condition of peasautry from whom 
those dividends were extracted ’ 

“We visited certain typical juto mills near 
Calcutta In one we found excellent conditions 
and no honest effort for the welfare of the 
workers In another workers were driven hcK\ 
by hunger and would escape back to their 
impoverished villages if they could Most of 
the Furopeans were here to make money and 
get out of India ns soon ns they could The 
mill seemed n penal settlement for both In 
the light of recent and present profits the 
wages seemed pathetically email Unskilled 
men were receiving Its 15 a week, coolies 
were paid Its 10 The y oung European spoke 
with contempt of the workers ‘They have 
to bo driven , lie said ” 


1920 


110 


160 

120 


ICO 

200 


G5 


Cummbhoy Ebraliim &, Sons, 

Crescent Mill 

W. H Brady A Co , Ltd , 

New City, Bombay 

Tata Sons, Ltd , Svadeshi . . 

Ramuaram Harnandrai A, Sons, 

Phoenix 

Moravyeo Goculdas A, Co , 

Shnlapoor , 

D M TcUt Suns A, Co , 

Monockjee Petit 
“Jn the sarao publication tbo juto mills of 
Bengal declared dividends as follows for 1910 
Romo lining almost as high and some higher 
for 1920 — b 

"F "W Ileilgcrs A Co ’a Kcnmson mills 
declared tl e following dividends for the five years 
from 1916 through 1<>20 

}91C . 110 per cent 

191? . 200 per cent 

191S , 250 per cent 

1919 , , , , 250 per cent 

1P-0 . . , . J00 per cent 

“B hat share in these enormous profits has 
the poor mitt worker or jute cultivator received ? 
’The inarticulate peasant himself has to work 


The Indian and the English 
Minister. 

In the Hindustan Heneir, Mr. A, S Ven- 
hntaTaTnan thus contrasts the » powers of on 
Indian Minister with those of nn English 
Minister — 

“Wo can allow tho Indian Minister to spoilt 
for himself ‘I am Minister of Development 
minus Forests and yon all know that Dev clop 
ment depends a good deal on Forests I 
Minister of Industries without Factories, 
which are a reserved subject, and Industrie* 
without Factories are unimaginable I am 
Minister of Agriculture minus Irrigation Yon 
can understand what that means How agricul- 
ture can bo carried on extensively without 
Irrigation m the hands of those who are respon- 
sible for it is rather hard to realise I am also 
Minister of Indnstrics without eletncity which 
is also a reserved subject You nil know the 
part which electricity is playing in the develop- 
ment of Industries now allays Tho subject* 
of Labour and of I toilers are also reserved 
But Uieso after all nro eomo of the defects of 
tho Uolorm Scheme’. The powers of the 
Fnglish Minister are thus described by Mr 
Low —Backed by a stable and substantial 
majority vn Parliament, his power vs greater 
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heroism and national prowess in the annals of 
English Patriotism , reacting on the stunning of 
goodlj meat and drink it has fired some of the 
sublimest of banquet orations on the subject of 
the Divine protectorship of Great Britain over 
the half civilised countries under her Maternal 
Wing And above all it has produced that na 
tional epic where we learn that — 

“ Guardian angels sang the strain 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rule (sic) the waves 
And how often onr English benefactors have 
told us Indians so ‘ The ancestors of General 
Dyer and Mr Lowell Thomas have for genera 
tious practised their gentle art of persuasion and 
insinuation on us Indians in their very different 
ways the officers of the C I D* and the S P 
G K + have tried to tell us tho same great 
truth , the Mother of Parliaments and the 
Government of India, have filled the skies with 
the strain “Rnle Britannia, Britannia rule tho 
waves And yet we Indians have not 

caught tho right tone perversorly or block 
heodedly we are still singing ont of tune 
GOD RULE THL WAVES 

And again we must answer the age old ones 
tion, What is truth P Truth is neither spiritual 
nor physical, neither moral, intellectual nor 
practical Truth is merely abstract That is 
why it is truth It is of the quality of thought 
of spirit of love, of dreams, of music fhe 
Treaty of Versailles is not a truth , it is a fact 
It is a sad fact of the truth that Right is a 
bigger word than wrong ,t is a sad fact of the 
truth that the apprehension of that Right winch 
is bigger than wrong is inevitably through the 
wrong of the fact of the Ireaty of \ ersailles 
. « „ n 1 ™P° rtftnt to kn ™ t'>"» It gives eyes 
to the blind, groping soul of man It pats him 
into right relations with life It purifies his 

thm 0 air A Tlo ,,SO u mp f an B ° ds now melt into 
thin air Iho cackle of many toncnes ceases 

TIio .lust of strife is laid low bv the rain of 
peace recall air How, T |£ dream of ii 
Jc,o, Climtcndom „ ab.orbed ,„to ,|„ 
of a lilinit binRlom of God riie clitterimr 
B oll structure of the Britiah 1 mpire if rld.icS 
t. npmeli of ilnst Tie Rreat Caesura of the 

« ,V i", P , P ‘ '” k ' ,k '’ nude", 

hlan co iso tr worship man He worships God 
ha ure become, a Presence to him in Whom be 
beds 1 IS atomic relationship instead „ L ” 

bigger than 1 cr, instead of flirting ,,u, h “‘JS 
slandering her in l.fo and literature os " 
were a pretty Gipsy wench ' ® 

* Criminal Investigation Dept 
KiJirlS^ ' Pra "° l, °" ■» Chnslmo 


Ben ben and Vitamin-B 

1 he September and October 1923 double 
number ot Health and Hap2nneis may be 
called the Ben-beri number, as, with the 
exception of three pages of notes, the whole 
issue is devoted to Beri ben and Yitamm-B 
We are told : — 

“Bon ben occurs mainly amongst the people 
of China, Japan, Malay Peninsula, Java and 
Philippine Islands whoso staple food is rice 
The disease has been known m these countries 
since the earliest times of which any record 
exists, but its prevalence has greatly increased 
since the introduction of machine milling of 
nee The disease is, however, not confined to 
the people of those countries only, and cases 
have been reported from as far sonth as Sydney 
in Australia and as far north as Saghalin 
Island In the port of London the disease has 
been found amongst the crews of ships winch 
were in dock for several months There have 
been cases of hen ben 111 lunatic asylums and 
jails in the United States of America and 
Europe In 1894 at the Richmond Asylum, 
Dublin, there were 150 cases of hen ben and 23 
deaths In 1914 there was nn outbreak of 
typical ben ben m the jail at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, L S A, and at one time all the inmates 
serving sentences of over sixty days contracted 
the disease In Newfoundland and Labrador 
there have been several seasonal epidemics of 
ben ben Daring the last war British troops 
in the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia and 
Annamite and Chineso troops in Irnnco suffered 
from hen ben ” 

The February “ Welfare, ” 

The February number of Wel/ate contains 
two articles from the pen of Mr 0 F. 
Andrews, namely, “The Cry of Labour”, and 
Gaste and Racial Segregation’ 1 , 

It also contains, nmong other things, pa- 
pers on “ Moral Culture and Heart Cnltnre * 
by Major B D Basn, I M S (retired). 
Artificial Gems” by Prof Pran Nath Pandit 
. ‘^ or ® About the Moscow Exhibi- 

tion by An Indian* , “Background of the 
industries of Kashmir’* by Mr S M Datta- 
treya, BA, “Mass and Popular Education” 
vT [ S ^ a,tra » “Young at Eight)” by 
„ r » A p Som , “Iron and Steel Industry and 
«cra. de ? Ir Doongersee Dharnmsee , and 

2*.ofiHjX ot c,tmmh,p ' 
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Threo Craves for Prolonging Life. 

The late Mrs Elizabeth Mil bant Ander- 
wn o£ Atn«i<iw left mow than nine million 
dollars, which 13 in round numbers more than 
three crorea of rupees, for the Milbank fund, 
which she founded The Milbank Memonal 
“is conducting experimental work by which 
its managers hope to prove that twenty years 
may be added to the average life-span m the 
United States within the next fifty years ” 
Says the New York 7 Viiu.ua m a review of 
the subject — 

“The committee on resolutions there directed 
attention to a century of striking achievements 
in the science oi public health, resulting in an 
accelerated increase in the average length of life 
It called attention to the fact that within the 
last three quarters of a century the average 
duration of life has been extended by not less 
than fifteen years m many of the leading nations 
of the world 

' The gain m the life span daring the last 
two decades has been greater than during the 
previous half century While seventy five years 
ago one fourth of all persons born in England 
died before reaching the age of three and one 
half years, a decade ago it was not until the age 
of thirty three and a half yeirs that one fourth 
died ’ 

"Pointing out that the Milbank Fund direc 
tors had been assured by experienced public 
health experts that no inherent obstacle stands 
in the way of exten liDg the life span twenty 
years in a half-century, Mr Kingsbury called 
attention to the fact that ten years hare been 
added to the average tenure within the last 
generation in this country 

* The project, known as the New T ork Health 
and Tuberculosis Demonstrations, will ana 
particularly at determining which diseases yield 
most readily to concerted attack , to what extent 
tuberculosis can be further reduced , whether the 
infant mortality rate of 100 to the 1 000 still 
existing in backward parts can be reduced to the 
present model rate of fifty , whether diphtheria, 
for example, can be eliminated, and what me 
thods work best with every disease known to 
man in the three varyiug environments 


Where the Great Powers Failed 
The practical dictatorship of the world 
vvhich the Great Powers exercise or wish to 
gxercise has a depressing effect on the 
optimism of those who really desire full 
freedom for all peoples, great or small, to 
gfrow to their full status It is, therefore, 
encouraging to come across examples of 
occasions where they failed to impose their 
\4r1ll. In Nosotros, the leading literary 
review of Argentina, Arturo Orzabal Quintana 
gives such instances 

"They have failed completely in two cases 
Rearing that the great movement of emancipa 
tmn in the former Empire of the Tsars might 
endanger the foundations of the political and 
social system that guaranteed their power, they 
e xerted themselves to the ntmoat to crush tbe 
fieroie nation that had risen so valiantly against 
the iniquities of a monstrous Government Bat 
the Russians skillfally and patriotically Jed by 
the Bolsheviki, emerged victorious from the 
unequal combat Their victory, due more to 
rooral than to material causes had to he recog 
nixed by the dictators of Europe, who were 
forced to invite tbe Soviet authorities to meet 
them on a footing of equality at the Genoa 
(Jouference The second instance wastheripu 
diation by Turkey of a treaty of peace similar 
to that of \ ersailles That nation, revived and 
strengthened by the support of New Russia, 
successfully defied the great capitalist Powers of 
flurope, and liberated herself from the political 
and economic yoke that they have imposed upon 
ber for many decades ’ 

The author, however concludes — 

“ Nevertheless, the dictatorship of the Great 
powers will continue until fundamental changes 
occur m their social organization So long as 
(I eir Governments continue to represent tbe 
interests and ambitions of capitalism, their poll 
c ies will be guided by the dictates of force 
instead of justice For it is force and force alone 
that perpetuates tbe existence of the regime that 
now oppresses and debases mankind 

The coming into power of the Labour 
party in Britain gwe 3 reason to hope that 
capital is not destined to have its Way for 
ill time. 
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How to bo Nationally Strong 
In tile s-ims nrtiolo Hr Quint, urn -ajs — 

tJet'eV!: 0 '™ "* “ ,,a I »* lf -tmlytlinteiilj 
tne strong are «.m tt lulr l,btrt> II,. 
conclusion from tin, obv.ou, ^ 

tSSSS^T S™ 1 "*“ k “,r S M “» 

to resist the ^tlXl '™' 1 

te’ Pn ”i l " S 

.ii't=t:;;: o S“ose^r;, 1 ru, p 2l o d.r 1,air 

abominable, because nnr n„ standards nro 

r.;t“s°s,’"^ *° ? 

WeTn*’ co ' , »f“ Jn< ° Vf ° ‘bo U,Z:° ° PI ““ 

£7 l T° l 

foreign manufacturers of death every n '^' from 
or submarine eontract for from Sremn'^C 
yards, means one more stcD Ward li.l , p 
national bankrupts) 8b J« s of 

mutual understanding £5?,,“™“ 

as ffc; r^r f ;r;r 

SruVaff P ?’? Be 'T, « ™»y Wrong" 
thiXn^fiSi 'ZC h ± th 'f P '" U ll “‘ 

weakness than from material weakness “° r ° 1 

Indiamzing Christianity 

The Liung Age writes — 

SrSe"eS/.S 

m Sr L r p “? ™ ™‘“ k 

developed Imba .'n ’ 8 ph “" ° f lll » 

dependence eg.tat “on ,,, Thm'“°” T“’' “» “ 
this year Indian Christians troS'ld^the 
rinees including many „ . , , P ro 

cunfucme at it inclu, wlieic thcv P ^T t0r . 8 ', Ul 8 
lutiou ui-idl on nil tli« i i ^ adopted a i*, so 
for a tl orougb study, not mly “t Sin T°“' t7 

noCstctl tie foi mution v f , u tlv * 


groups m different centres ‘fur tbe purpose of 
interpreting Christ to India nt worship, evange- 
lization, education, literature, and bctial welfare’ 
It should bo obsened that man) missionaries 
woiking in India nro now convinced tl at it is 
tUc right poln) to guo the native ChnsliaDS 
freedom to develop according to tho genius of 
thurown nuo linked, the Anglican Church 
nas taken definite steps in this direction It has 
jm posed nn India Church Measure, by which 
i o Indian bmncli of tho Church would ccnso to 
l»o nu nppbndage of tho 1 stabliahed Church of 
nglnnd iho bishop of Madras recently issued 
nn ® , 'planiitor) statement summarizing tho 
project ns follows (I) freedom for the Church 
J>« India to cl ooso its own bishops , (-’) freedom 
to hold its own B) nods and to devise measures 
ur good of tho Church , (J) freedom to adopt 
own expressions of faith, worship, rites, and 
ceremonies 

Naturally many British residents of India are 
P. '“jesting bitterly against tbeso proposals Some 
of tliem adv ocvto organising separate churches for 
udians and Luropeaus, to avoid some of the 
consequences they dread Ike Church authorities, 
however, frown upon such a proposal as a virtual 
abandonment of the Christiau Church’ 

The last paragraph of the passage quoted 
above indirectly mdicntes where the weak- 
ness of European Western Christianity in 
India lies 11 ns variety of Christianity has a 
caste system of its own, based on Varnabheda 
01 difference m colour r Ihe white Christian 
will not fuse or coalesce with the non-white 
Vzbnstian Islam is superior in this respect, 
because there is no colour line in Islam But 
V/imstianity is superior to Islam in its adapt- 
a i i y, as the attempt to Indianize Christia 
ni y shows There is no such conscious 
attempt to Indianize Islam The Indian 
■Musalman would much rather pass for a 
lurk or an Arab than for what he is 

The Auxiliary Language 

Thu Sitentifii Ainei lean writes — 

‘T? ”” b “ bont the desirability ot 

intei nikfi/x n , an *^ ,ar y ° r synthetic language for 
- l "' 1 "" 111 scl eboe, technology, com 

nerco rviio conunnnic.tmn, etc Slid, o Signage 

t » determined, fy 

ben „ R f.* * us ° those words in an arbitrary 
>t will 1,0 ru j er, be discovered, that is 

occidental worid^Tk!^ 6 lla P 0,rt,e m,nes of U ,’ 0 
follows i,_ rlct l l,s Procedure was seemingly 
who Y p Sron .P o£ Iroguists and specialist 
1,0 mU ,Q Pa » 8 *» W' ahey put the root 
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words of numerous ideas upon the wall, is it 
were, in parallel columns, in Laglisli, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, etc, and then 
struck the greatest common di\ isor, so to speak 
Thus they armed at maximum luternationality 
and consequent naturalness, but governed 
always by strict regularity and facility Their 
fundamental principal was enunciated b\ 
Professor Otto Jespersen, well known philologist 
of Copenhagen, who said ‘That international 
language is beat which is eusiest for the greatest 
number of men ” The development of the 
language, which is known ns Ido (pronounced 
ee doh ), has been carried on in liko manner, by 
other committees, some of which are still en 
gaged in the task Lvery root word, or element 
~cho$en, is voted upon by the members of the 
committee in various parts of the world Sucb 
active collaboration is just what is needed to 
insure the requisite neutrality , accuracy and 
expressiveness The resultant language, which 
is very flexible, is phonetic and euphonious It 
sounds something like Spanish or Italian Being 
free from any exception* or irregularities, it is 
obviously easy Vo team Translations from 
difficult works by Henri Bergson and Linstetn 
have, vt is said, been successfully carried out, 
thus showing the ability of the lauguago to 
respond to intricate thought Iu spite o! its 
simplicity, the language is said to be so perfect 
ly logical that it is free fiom all ambiguity ’ 
Those who want Hindi or Hindustani to 
be the lingua Jranca of India ought to try to 
give to it the merits claimed for Ido 


Auto-Suggestion and Hindu 
Psychology 

31 r A h. Sharrna writes on the above in 
the January Pv'jclu He quotes Bandoum 
( Suggestion and Aulo-Sttgifexht/n, p lot)) 

"As one of the cariosities in History, and 
further as a lesson id humility , wo may point 
oat that the states just described under the 
names et collected ness contentiou and noto 
"hypnosis, aro ‘described with considerable 
psy etiological acumen, though not, of coarse, in 
modern psychological terminology, in the pre 
cepls by which, for centuries past, thebogisof 
Hindustan hav o been accustomed to attain Self 
Mastery ” 

And saya 

In these methods w e get a glimpse of luftiuess 
of conception and the carefulness of execution, 
contained »n the neglected thought of Hindustan 
The fact that the ancient caves of the Himalayas 
echo, iu sympathetic response, the voice of 


modern Psychological Ruse irch, may after all 
be only a strange coincidence in the history of 
thought But deep dowu m the caves are voices 
which, vf understood, may answer some of the 
questions which at present seem to puzzle our 
inquiring minds. How shall we eoncetve the 
eub conscious ? Is there any notation or formula 
to guide us ? How comes it that a suh conscious 
presentation is able to bring about physical and 
mental modification in our organisms, and. 
also to bend consciousness itself to suit its 
purpose 9 What is the organic relation between 
the deep waters below and the wave of 
consciousness above ? TVe cry, "mystery * ’ and 
psychology echoes back, “mystery Perhaps 
the ancient thought, etude though it might be, 
and insufficient for our scientific purposes, may 
indicate, if not the answers to our questionings, 
at least the lines on which we have to proceed 
in order to obtain an answer 


Bounty on Children in France 

We read in the Labour Review — 

A law was passed on July 22, l f >23, provid 
ing an annual allowance of °0 francs ( $ 17,37, 
par) for each child under 13 years of age in 
excess of three children in French families The 
allowance may be granted up to 10 years of age 
if the children are still in school, apprenticed, 
‘ invalided, or incurably ill ’ The departments 
oi communes may increase these national grants 
from their own funds 


Family Allowances in Belgium. 

The AfontMy Labour fleneic says 
The subject of family allowances has recently 
been attracting much attention m Belgium 
among industrial organizations and economic 
groups Tbe remarkable extension of the system 
in France and the possible effects of this exten- 
sion on the competitive labour market in the way 
■af.dnttwnjt Tnjigiaii -vnriw «, *ft» 'mtcerprises ni 
trance winch grant family allowances have 
given an additional impetus to the study by the 
Belgians of “family wages ” 

During the war, in order to lessen the pressure 
of the high cost of living, public administrations 
iu Belgium adopted the practice of paying family 
allowances to their personnel, and seven or eight 
years ago such grants w ere being made in a few 
private undertakings of the country, especially 
in its coal mining districts 
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Ex-Spanish Horooco under Abdul 
Krim. 

The London Tory Journal 1 he Murmur/ 
Post gives the following 

The story of the gro it Sp inisli (lcb icla at 
Annul, in July l'Ml, and tlio advunco of Abdul 
Kruu'e victorious finrire np to tl«o \ory gales of 
Mellila, is too well known to need repeating 
Sufb^a it to Bay that, besides being very costly to 
Spain in casualties And pr goners, it placed elate 1 
lttfis in possession of a rospoctable artillery 
and vast quanta tics of small arms ami munitions 
An oven more senons and lasting result of the 
rout nt Auual was tlio practical demonstration 
to tho Uifis tnat their success was duo to the 
union of tlieir forces under Abdul Krim Irom 
henceforth Spain had to count on joint organized 
resistance instead of bciug able to deal with caMi 
Kabila piecomea), or oven to pit one against tho 
other 

Stdi Mohammed Abdul Knm is thicksot, of 
short Btatnre, with a round, pleasant faco and 
piercing brown eyes Ho is almost bonovolont 
in appearanco At first Bight one might wondor 
how this luild looking little man could hold such 
sw&y over the recalcitrant tribes of the Itif, but 
on further acquaintanceship one realizes that ho 
possesses a remarkable personality Ho is ono 
of those born leaders who periodically arise 
among nations to mould their destinies and who 
imprint their mark upon tho world’s history 

He is not only a leader hut a relormer, aud 
the effect of his rule has heon in an almost in 
credible degree to change the condition of uffairs 
in tho Rif itself, a change which can only lie 
fully appreciated by those who knew tho country 
prior to ms ascendancy 

In brief, tho administration of Abdul Knm 
has brought some semblance of law and order 
into the Rif Even to tho Rifstaan himself this 
is a nine days wonder, and he speaks with pndo 
of his 'government and of the astonishing safety 
with which he can now travel Even tho 
Christian can travel with security in the Rif if 
be bears the passport of Abdul Knm 

Locally Abdul Ivnm is known as the 'Sultau 
although he is not of princely, or royal, blood — 
neither has his status any religions significance 
There is no pomp or ceremony about Abdul 
Krim Dressed as an ordinary Rifsman, be 
administers the affairs of State in a bare white 
washed room in. one of the atone ho ses of Aydiv 
—within easy reach of the guns of the Spanish 
fortress of Albucemas Here he receives the 
chiefs of the various Kabilas and issues instruc 
tions for the assembling o! the liarkas 

That Abdul Knm has made some effort to 
run his 'Republic on constitutional lines is 


end uncoil by tho ajijxniitiiitnt of ‘Ministers i*> 
assist him tu Uus a ImtuMratiou of tlio affair* of 
State Hu, of courbe, acts in President There 
is a Prime Minister, n binunco Minister, and a 
Minister for 1 orcign Affairs, although it must W 
remarked that nelunlli tin so gentlemen am 
singularly tlounl of any responsibility, as tWy 
refer nil decisions, of oven minor importance, to 
ARIul Knm — »ml ho is equal to deal with thorn 
Jc Igo, politician, anl whiter, this \crsati!o dicta 
tor docs not spire himself, and works sixteen 
hours out of tho iwcntylour . 

This is no fiorco and fanatical brigand of 
the lulls — such as tho cruelties ascribed ta nun 
might lew! one to picture— but n man ® x 
ceptionnl intelligence, education, and knowledge^ 
of the world — a courteous Moorish gcntloniai', 
capable of conversing on any subject you care to 
mention 


Slow Suloldo of Nativo American 
Stock 

Wo find tlio following in the Century 
The number of offspring por married Yale 
or Harvard graduate fell from *125 in the 
fifties of the last century to 2 5m tl ® 
eighties It is Hr Crum, however, who ka* 
opened tlio longest perspective of American 
fecundity hrom twenty two genealogical 
records ho arrived at tho maternal perform 
anco of twelio thousand, eoven hundred aud 
and twenty two American wives Those or 
tho first half of the eighteenth century avoragpd 
0 83 children of tho secoud half, b 13, of the 
fifties and sixties, 3 17 of tl o seventies, 2*77 

Wo lind that tho average family of our elder ^ 
generation had 5 tl children This is a littlo 
litgh for that time, for of rours*, the smaller 
families bad less chance of getting into our 
study That of their sons and daughters who 
had children at all was >1 35, a shrinkage of 
1SJ per cent m 30 35 years Since 13 per 
cent of tho average number of progeny per 
marriage is 2 1 

If the coming generations should follow 
the example of the "present generation ’ in 
having only three fifths as many offspring ft® 
its parents, wo should have the 5 It family of 
the i860 s, which shrank to 3 35 in the 1890 b, 
go on to shrivel to 2 00 in the present decade, to 
1 27 m the 19 oO a, and to 78 of a clnld in the 
1990 s By then tl a family would in f OJir 
generations have shriveled to a fortieth of its 
erstwhile importance 

We had an investigation made by Miss 
Jeanette Halverson o£ the University o£ Wis 
consin to determine tlio sue of dependent 
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families of American stock Figures -were 
obtained for 100 dependent families, 30 in Math 
son, W iseonsin , 31 in Kalamazoo, Michigan , 
26 in Bloomington, Illinois 8 in Das Moines, 
Iowa , and 5 in Omaha, Nebraska They were 
not picked, but taken just as they come in the 
records of the charity agencies All had received 
relief again and again, and generally they were 
below par Now, these hundred families 
averaged 6 5 children each as against 2 8 for our 
self supporting families In other words, these 
families, nearly all mentally defective, alcoholic 
immoral or criminal, are bringing children into 
the world tiro ami one thi tl timet at ia»t as the 
middle class 

The right remedy for family suicide is to correct 
opr philosophy of success l\ e have been glorify 
rog the achievement of the individual rather 
than that of the family We ask, ‘ What has 
he done ? But not, 1 What are Ins children 
and grandchildren doing or likely to do ? With 
their costly motor cars, Oriental rugs, and 
European tours the childless or one child conple 
are accounted more to be envied than the 
equally capable couple who miss these things 
because they are rearing tone high bred, well 
educated children When the public -rates 
success more in term9 of offspring, more couples 
will consent to Tear a Teal family 

There is need, too, of enlightening people as 
to what family survival implies Some couples 
imagined that by reiriDg one child they have 
handed on the torch of life Manv suppose that 
two children insure the perpetuation of their 
stock The fact is that among this middle class 
native stock with our present rates of mortality, 
celibacy, and infertility, only those averaging 
3 6 children are above the survival line In 
cnera), it is only the family with four or more 
irths that can connt on producing a father and 
a mother from among the children Now, not 
many capables contemplate with indifference 
the extinction of their line Most of these 
“present generation'* couples tre studied could 
have added a child or two without seriously 
curtailing family comfort or the educational 
chances of their children llad tl ey been well 
instructed as to tho fimily an! racial conse 
quences of over’hmitation, would not {he ms 
jonty of them have expanded their families well 
above the danger-line r 


Tho Cause of Anti-Semitism 
W rites M E Ravage in the Century uv 
an article entitled The Wondering Jew’ 

As I review the bundle of contradictions and 
paradoxes that make up the arraignment 
of the Jew and mark anti Semitic program. 


I be^vn to wonder -whether his accusers are 
aware of the real animus that moves them 
1 am not questioning their sincerity But I 
venture the guess that a single subconscious lm 
pulse lies beneath each separate charge, father 
mg them all, and explaining the apparent para 
doxes Somewhere there must be a real case 
that Western civilization has against the Jew 
Otherwise a rational civilization would not 
persist m the making of so many contradictory 
and mutually destructive charges against him 
I think I know what that real case is, the 
thing that Western civilization realty holds 
against the Jew It is simply this the Jew 
hasinfeted Christianity on the Aryan civili 
zation of the Occident By giving us the Gos 
pets, with their humanitarian aspirations, by 
setting up the gentle ideal of Jesus of Nazaretb, 
the Jew has set a brake on the free operation 
of the vigorons impulses of Western civilization 
which while professing Christianity, is 
actually materialistic in its desires and Nietz 
schean in its moral standards He has hobbled 
this pagan world with a conscience For twenty 
centuries Western civilization has struggled 
desperately to evade the full obligations of 
Christianity And it subconsciously hates the 
race from whose loins Christianity came 

An employer of labour with red Aryan blood 
m his veins, is about to go forth and smash a 
hundred tbonsand strikers when up surges a 
memory from his Sunday school boyhood to 
warn him that men are brothers and the poor 
blessed Statesmen and generals, in the 
thick of war, are obliged to kneel before the 
altar of Him who said “Blessed are the 
peace makers Men questing after wealth are 
arrested in their path by the admonition, “Take 
no thought for tl e morrow Is it any wonder 
we resent the Jew ? His contribution to our 
civilization is a spirit that sours, and curdles 
those primitive and pagan desires that unhappily 
survive with strangely dominant force 
throughout our “Christian” world 


The Market Value of Philosophers 

Glenn I rank writing in the Century dis- 
cusses the want of proper philosophical 
guidance with which Every-day Life has been 
straggling since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The common people find all 
their food for thought id the trashy papers 
and as a result civilization Buffers 

The house of civilization in which the Bill 
Joneses and the John Smiths live is tumbling 
down about their heads because the philosopher, 
for the last seventy five years, has not* 1 
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fnrimlims to business men, politician.,, .iruicli 
dpi, ednrators and scientists, sound and \atini- 
eenoml ideas ill, out Iifo nml sociott which 
can Amt all their separate plans n„d p ar po.o s 

Kimt "1° h ’ n ?' ,n J and sate mankind from 
the death dance of conflicting interests nine!, 
toils} is Riling ns wars, roiolntions, stcriio 
religion a^aeation, and nrgnmentatno 

dVhnt was tins ,ob tlio philosopher mu, nuns 

r‘s V'°. «» nmeteent^i 

tW 7 1 Am' "lat is there ,n onr cnrronl life 
that, saggests that wo need him bark on the 

™. P0t ?i l0ns ,lme ' a' 1 ' 1 not » holly withont 
Piason, the practical man has sneorcd or at 
best snnled at the philosopher as a harmless 
spectacled, shiny coated, carpet slippered gentle' 
man who on a low income m»,E |7 , 

certain personal satisfaction not of a £„ 

vdal rela™o,,To'irf' ng ¥“i‘ mncli 

as AWJ, T„ ° n , anJ l>B««nC88 anti politics 
J? Jon RK 1,ft * to the League of NatinnV lint 
at ahigh marri Wl \° n P !uIoso P ,iera wero quoted 

the p?,dlpher”lSlm Uh.'mw *£' “t 1 "/* 

popular tr „ th w ^ atc r>als for 

conception, ,h„ M m.“ j dommnj » A.S 
RiepoMics.,,,. religion, and the £3*1 Tni 

of S« W ' tLo tmgedy is that about the middle 

aLhcated'his^ob as a'lhinier ‘ h ° 

about the resuHs of the various sconces th^ 

Itsspis-ss 

S=5#-§:SS=5E 

politic, revolutions, and p„ m t Ie „ 


Referring to Dr L !>. Jacks' I'litloMplilcal 
oditnmN hi t ho Ilibbnrt .Journal, tho writer 

«ft}3 

Gotorn.no, it by talk hnenhmih Im.kendovvn 
J his is tlm burden of f)r Jack* « first editorial 
s' 0 ' ho **}*• into tho habit of 

attaching more import-inco to what is raid by 
speaking perrons than to what n ,tonc by work 
ing persons ’ Floqucnco has lieon exalted 
aboioj workmanship Wo nro guilty, ho says 
honoring f.no speech in public above good 
work mnnslnp , n pm ate " 1 rccdom of speech, 
press. Assembly, nnd instruction is imperative 
in «nr safely n„l decently rnn government 
It pulls discontent into tho open, it educates 
Uio masses it trains tho millions for intelligent 
co operation with real leadership, but it simply 
does not protlnco the great ideas and fruitful 
conceptions without which politics becomes ft 
mens log rolling between conflicting interests, 
and civilization dries up at its source Free 
,?,VC, tho self respect and 

enables them to hold a cheek over the vagaries 
tT^T^ " thinkers and selfish autocrats, 
tl, fT ma ) now and then abuse this 

" et resn l t 18 Vat t^o 

nn becomes, tho more rein it 

“ffonerdstlfT d iTi ni T n * tho moro lt neetls a 
Roner ,1 staff of thinkers m tho background 
„ A. 'l government bj scientists nnd ipeiulnt* 

1 F [° n ‘ ]J ft9 } nTrc " ft ,,0 I» ft, « the two methods 
suecml'iat J " Ht ,np,,l,one « l Scientists and 

*7“ ;' , aw «» the raw materials of 

bodonhtl ii'T ™ ll8t,c Politics, but it may 
the! iSI they are the men to shape 

tion The «!? "? t0 , 1,10 ,10W ,IODS6 of civibza 
his soccinl SFeCm o Sl heavy price for 

fall aba,,! l,nl l 1^°?° ** 1C most hollow 

Droblom, 1 ■’"'‘V™ 1 ' , and religion. 
Oar boon mG t { r0m dl, f m ff 0| alied specialists 

pl i oiX, ’ b ”, p,nni ' d l ° » ■»» »ri el 

cssJohal™ , “ I 1 ", 0 "’ enongh about tlio 
enable h, eontnbutions of tho sciences to 

W T "‘'~ tllas ter to the specialists, 

“ '"lea contact that males each 
Siawth.™ "S" 1 ” , “ d -I tie other, and 
the common good "' l ° “ rsl, *">S frntermty for 

Tho NoxtlWorld Power 

JIINOB NOTFS 

I*te.t book, Pmioipfe. 
Powers of tho ^ ton > predicts that the great 
dominating the wTstr** 1 tt t! ’ e ^ n, t e<1 States, 
perhaps China aS i!™, Ituss.a 

of sses-t and ZS £S” 
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‘It is, of coarse, obvious,* lie says, ‘tliat tbe 
next Power to make a bid lor world empire will 
be America. And tbe resources o! America are 
more adequate than those of any previous 
aspirant to nmversal hegemony ’ It is self 
supporting , it has the largest white population 
of any State except Russia , it could build a 
navy strong enough to defeat any hostile 
combination , and the Americans excel all other 
nations 'in sagacity, in apparent moderation, 
and in the skillful use of an hypocrisy by which 
even they themselves are deceived' Already 
*we cannot adopt any economic policy, even in 
home affairs, winch is displeasing to our 
American masters This is part of the price 
we have to pay for defeating Germany 

— The Lm> g Age 


Korea, the Land of Contrasts 
Doctor H Levon writes on the above 
WbjwA yh Vnfc Ntue Freie Prme, Nwrcnw 
Says Dr Levon 

Japan has taken no trouble to revive the old 
native art Articles made in Korea to day 
represent borrowings from all parts of the 
world The Japanese, with their tireless energy 
are steadily replacing Korean culture with 
their own An educated Korean remarked to 
me sadly 'Our old native traditions are 
melting like snow under a hot sun Every day 
something that was truly ours is taken from us 
for ever Soon wo shall have only a vague 
remembrance of our vanished culture 

About the Korean’s self, nature and 
surroundings, the Dr says 

But tbe Koreans themselves are tbe 
outstanding contrast to this modern background 
of automobiles, tramcars, and cosmopolitan 
street life They wander through the picture 
Ilka being# Irom another world — tall, proud 
looking men in native garb, pretty, timid women, 
and lively little brown children with short black 
hair, rosy cheeks, and tiny oblique eyes They 
ate a true Mongolian type, robust and powerful. 
Tbe men have drooping moustaches and thin 
goatees Their faces are brown bony, and 
sharp featured They wear comical little stiff 
top hats woven of horsehair — so thin that one 
can see through them, — fastened under the chin 
by a black band, wide bright yellow trousers, 
and roomy cloaks of an almost transparent fabric 
of nettle fibres They invariably carry a tl to, 
long pipe lu their hands and wear sandals 
shaped like Dutch wooden shoes Indeed tbe 
latter are said to be patterned after the wooden 
shoes worn by the crew of the Dutch ship, 
Sperwer, which was wrecked on the coast of 
Korea in the seventeenth century 


Korean women are decidedly tbe most 
attractive members of their ser in the Orient 
Tbeir vigorous physique betrays their Northern 
origin They are much more natural and 
graceful in their movements than tbe doll like 
Japanese women or ti e masculine Chines© 
women Their white garments make it seem 
as if they were always wearing their Sunday 
be tit I was constantly imagining they mast 
be on their way to Church Their white, 
wide skirted coats, made of a gauze like fabric, 
stand out like crinolines 

Tbe social position of women m Korea 
comes closer to servitude than in any other 
Oriental country They marry without havin'* 
previously seen their future husbands They 
are taught that the greatest female virtues are 
silence, humility, and timidity 

But changing political and social conditions 
nr® making their influence felt especially in 
the cities It is not nnusnal to see Koreans m 
T-tmipran gint M0V1 tA \bvx» are Vue students 
or graduates of the numerous mission schools, 
for American missionaries are found everywhere 
and the number of so called Christians is 
steadily growing Buddhism never got a deep 
foothold among the Koreans 

Schools have been established in all tbe 
villages, where the young generation is being 
educated after the Japanese model One can 
easily foresee that those aggressive islanders 
will impose tbeir character and civilization 
upon the passue and apathetic Koreans in a 
couple of generations Moreover, Japanese are 
migrating to Korea iu great numbers Most 
of tbe cities have been rechristened Seoul is 
called Keijo, Chemulpo is now Nmsen Tingyano 
19 Ueijo and Korea itself is Chosen 

Really tbe Japanese haie already done a 
great deal for the country They have ended its 
ruthless exploitation by the old Korean ruling 
classes Highways and railways have been built, 
reboots established, modern hospitals erected 
Deforested country is being systematically re 
planted Iiursenes and model farms arc numerous 
Yet the country is still a long way from 
modern civilization In the rural districts life 
1# very primitive Fields are tilled with 
prehistoric wooden ploughs, and the people 
live in tiny mud huts that are dirty and on 
sanitary, and afford little protection against the 
severe winters During tie summer the rainfall 
js very heavy and disastrous, floods are common 
whole villages are swept away and farms and 
forests are ruined But the soil 19 naturally 
fertile and is well adapted for tbe cultivation 
©I rice aoy beans, tobacco, and cotton 
Earthquakes never occur, and typhoons are 
rare With intelligent direction, the people may 
jnake their country exceedingly productive 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

'rr mc ' c "-.r°r ,,/facl ’ cUarh J *™«« 

.amcouhject, ,1ns eectlL ,jHlZ/or L t^ZZJdZZ? T“ % * '‘f “ "" 
to the 1 induces of our numerous rLtr,h„fn-ro „ i a wf ie, \ ces °f opinion As, owing 
requested to bo good enouah altiavs to he hr, P f ’d t ^ V resf,e ^f ar space, critics are 

the point brief ,i,ul to that u l a , M „ ihe}J J „ nt ‘ „ ’ sfn( . % 

not to exceed the h m U office hundred L de'-Edd^n! ifijfem JW 


“First Lady Graduates in the 
British. Empire ” 

_ Jo 11 , *l ie 3 f° ler , n dlcuew for November, 102 J 
p 631, it is stated on tbe authority of the Indian 

Sin/" ft 1 ‘ ha Missea Kndambmi and 
Chandramnhhi Bose, who passed the B A 

w?™ n HCfi^ bG l C / 1CUtta 1 Umvers1 ^ ln lfi 83. 

Empire Tt™ / S^^tes m the British 
n.rnpiro It may interest some of your readers 

m k t)fi W p ha i t l 1,e ^ ewer0several la <y graduates 
m 1877 IS E T re 1 P, rev,0Usl y to 1883 F^ r 

the R A ^ er,M,SS Kate Ed ger, took 

j A ? egree m the University of New 
Hatr and 8l ? e Allowed m 1879 by Mm 

5 a ZT ^O^Connon toi the 

m i4i de f ree ’ and / “jself took the B A . and 
T . I B,ster and 1 took the SI A decree 
I think that two other ladies took the B A in 

1883 Tut r nofl° f Ne M 7ea,and Previously S 
„„,7 b “ l not having the records with me I can 
not be sure It is quite certain however that 
& 8 ™ <“ least three lady graduate/in the 

ntish Empire previously to theldisses Bose ** 
DARBHAlt 1A, I 

Feb 8th 19S4 f LILIAN EDGEU m a 


ABOont of Sap 

s3&S®SSSS 

Ea' 7 '"? f 7 ° d detail ““ J %’ 

5 

given in pp 2 22 «.% ofiR e l thls ,s 
»ba, spell o.’^nt, whm h^Snd'ee 


certain apccial circumstances the flow o! the cun 
is reversed downwards (p 48) ' 

THE ItEVIEIVFR 

The Match Industry. 

b , M been drawn to an article 
“ lov », l '«e >n the Jena (1928) issue of 
™,..I.; V, ‘ W , “ rt ' c ' 8 ee»*»'M a number of 

Eat of’fl7‘ a ““.* ™> n "' e “erection Coming to 
fie^ii. “ede machinery the writers 

togm with the statement that they are worthless 
t ot , lh8 G8 ™“ mnclnnes This state 
™wi s r ‘”, l "" s “rroct Som8 ot 1,18 

nttEL r?,! »™ no doubt constructed 

have Z, P “] t8rn - *»* 811 eech machines 

oflh., 7 ‘“’”7 ‘heeteudard of perfection 

IS S ““,1 bul 11,8 P™c.p»I machines, 
!i P " ,, E ,? od ‘7 f h8 PP'”Si compare faaour 
S re Tt ‘ b ° 11 ' “ regards quality and 
Ek Th ° ° tbl ? tjp8 of machine is original 
Sat ,t P r° t . lh * G '™»" pattern in this 
the l tb,rL-” tr '“ l r“.5”* t8r of wood and 

the thickness of the veneer ( Imrn to 12 mm ) 
can be regulated by eimply moving a lever The 

Machine' 0 " ° f l , b8 Typsc^l Home Industry 
Machine is certainly origmal but tl o pity 

found e tbnt »"jth„,g 1,1. , t ,„n „„t hi 
lound in actual existence If its model or 

Sfffi "7>‘*ly appealing the descrip 

market T J n ? to ^ fou » d anywl ere in the 
where. 1 1 t?i a b0 °n b u Scd for tho address 
lv nndor * 6 i 6e f, Wri tors also grievous 
and t L der ,^‘T tQ t ( 1 “°, qnallt ^ o£ the machines 
calculation P a ? lb y o£ manufacturers Their 
i iS s j ;,”, 111 . Production ,s equally 
.i'o ! 1 .‘. ba best proof of this is that a 
duce ata ™t al< /Tj ta T fi i rn13 are selling tbeir pro 
below the ■„.! Ee ^ Eie E ros s) considerably 
at W nn» r ^ nCe , as calculated' by them, anil 
more than »° t lese 5^ ms l ias 6een working for 
more than a year The charge against In^mn 



C01DIEM AND CRITICISM 
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V, orLmeu of incapacity for quantity production 
will also not stand a close examination of facts 
It is greatly to be regretted that the writers 
should launch »nto such disparaging criticisms 
of a rising industry without taking proper care 
to ascertain facts 

GIRLNDRA CHANDRA SEN, 

Dealer m Industrial Machines, 
Chantjeniaqore 

Reply 

The writer of the above letter has taken 
exception to an article jointly written by the 
subscribers below in February, 1923 and pub 
hshed in this Review w its June issue of 1922 
The writer accuses the authors of misstate 
meats, lack of veracity (regarding the picture of 
a "Typical Home Industry Machine,” oDre 
liability in calculations, and, finally, o! regrettable 
hastiness in launching forth into criticisms of 
a rising mdostry without taking proper care 
to ascertain facts 

The authors howeier are still of th£ same 
opinion as before, although no doubt some im 
provements have taken place in the machinery 
under discussion during the time that has elapsed 
between the writing of the article in qnestion 
and that of the letter above That the writer 
Bhould take so many months to criticise the article 
is in itself rather strange 

The criticism, or rather censure, is best dis 
posed of point by point, so that the readers may 
judge as to the correctness or otherwise of the 
statements made in the original article The 
trouble about reply ing is that the writer Las not 
mode any statements of facts or any refutation 
of facts, excepting in a very vague manner and 
that without anything but his own assertions 
f to back him 

However, as the letter stands, the points of 
his accusation are aa follows 

1 T1 at the authors hare stated that country 
made match machinery are worthless imitations 
of German articles The writer says that this 
is far from correct and goes on to say that 

(o) Some machines are no doubt made after 
the German pattern , 

(6) Some of these have not yet attained the 
standard of perfection of the originals , 

(r) But the principal ones, namely, the peel 
ing and chopping machines, compare favourably 
with the original German machinery both as re 
gards quality and price , 

{3) That one other machine (a chopping 
machine mode by a local firm) is loth original 
in des g» and superior m merits to “the German 
pattern * 

2 That the illustration of a “Typical Home 
Industry Machine’ which, was published m 


article is that of a fictitious machine, that is to 
say, the picture is a faked one 

A That the authors grievously uudereati 
mated the quality and capacity of country made 
machines 

4 That their calculations are wrong, as 
"a number of Calcutta firms are selling at Re 
1 12 per gross ’, which figure is much lower than 
their cost calculations show 

5 That the charge against Indian workmen 
of incapacity fur mass production will not stand 
a close examination 

6 That the authors did not take proper care 
to ascertain facts before writing 

The reply to the above is as follows, taking 
each point in sequence number by number 

1 That the authors do hold that the machinery 
in question are imitations, because it is apparent 
to any one at all acquainted with machinery, that 
in every case an attempt has been made to copy 
the German machine tbe resulting difference in 
each case being due to crudeness of workmanship 
and the substitution of small bits joined together 
in lieu of heavy solid parts in order to cheapen 

S reduction In some cases ignorance of machine. 

esigning and draughtsmanship has caused some 
peculiarity absent in the original article 

It was nowhere written that these machines 
were "worthless but if it were so it would bo 
quite correct it economic and efficient production 
and the 1 life of the machine were taken into 
consideration 

1 (a) With this statement tbe autlors have 
no quarrel 

( b ) It ith this one tl e authors differ, mas 
much as they consider that all such imitations 
were at the time of writing the article, and to a 
very slightly lesser degree as yet, far below the 
standard of the original makes 

(c) The country made peeling and chopping 
machines are not at all anywhere near the 
standard of the German makes Even if we 
ignore the question of materials, the mere fact 
of proportioning and balancing of the various 
parts, which has been altered to suit the conveni 
ence of the makers here, has deteriorated the 
machines into undependable toys Added to this, 
faults of machining and fitting, etc , of which not 
one of the makers here hare experience equipment 
or even an idea, have caused all this difference 
As regards actual comparison it will be a very 
tedious affair, but the facts given below will 
show the merit of the respective machines 
Frn.iv JIauiive' 

German — 

Double driving gear — giving no torque on 
wood, resulting in smoothness and uniformity of 
thl kness throughout even with a 30 inch cut 
Machine free from vibration, due to rigid f 
heaw and also due to the m 
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being o! uniform specific gravity due to proper 
examination of raw materials, special care m 
casting, examination of castings by test pieces, 
annealing, ageing and heat treatment whero 
required Machinery and fitting absolutely nc* 
curate, due to working with precision tools nnd 
machines of a high order and examination by 
specially trained men Finishing by grinding to 
gauge Capacity 500 gross ( splints and veneers 
combined ) 

Price Rs doOO delivered at Calcutta ( Rollers 
Type G 0 H ) 

Indian Peeltng Machines 
Single driving gear thereby torque pro. 
dured on wood although width ot cut only nfont 
10 inches Materials and workmanship inferior 
to German makes Castings less heavy, there 
tore less rigid Not balanced due to casting not 
being uniform No testing of raw materials No 
test piece examination of castings No attempt 
at standardized castings No annealing, hardly 
any ageing and no beat treatment at all If the 
writer of the letter disbelieves these facts, will 
be kindly say which one of the makers have any 
equipment whatsoever, let alone training or 
experience, for performing any one of the above 

regards machining, fitting 

and finishing, the difference lies in the equipment 
of the respective workshops and the skill 
of the respective workmen If the latter be 
taken as equal the former alone would make 
an enormous difference The machines ns 
produced as yet here do not show the least trace 
e “ S '’ ”" d0 " bwl J- d “«<° l»ch 
These remarks and those given in the original 
locally aPP 7 t0 a 1 8UCh mach,ner 7 manufactured 

J. 1 !" 'LT'th 

bmng a Rs m* Thu^t^ 53 Cap . aclt ^ the P™« 

“v; Thn tb e ca pucity, is one tenth 

™* th.u "" h "" ” her '“ lh « P™» 

Chopping machines German — 

mach . 1De9 , are qudo as different with 

SKS? “ na » » "£ 

Capacity— for 2 machines, one V A E and 
“ e p r ,£i‘ t ' (“?!“*> 2°00 g™» peed™ ”° d 
ukClcuto - MOO delivered 


Capacity 1 machine 50 gross 
Fnce Rs °o0 

Th» capacity being ith „£ lh , j 
th« pnc. to b, ±th »h„„i a h „ e te „5000 


or Rs 140, to compare favourably if all other 
things were equal, which they arc not Although 
the price of a machine and its output is not 
always constant in relation, still the above 
comparisons show the absurdity of tbo claims 
put forward 

(d) The authors fail to see tbo justification 
of the claim of originality put forward for this 
machine It seems to be the same as the German 
chopping machine, only built np in bits, altered 
somewhat and made much smaller and lighter 
in order to bring it within the constructive capa 
city of the makers and the motive power of the 
Indian labourer 

As regards the claim of its superiority to 
the German peeling machine (a machine built* 1 
for a different purpose), the authors are lost in 
wonder and amazement The writer says that 
'it can treat a greater variety of wood * Does 
he know that three ply and five ply wood veneer 
is produced by tho Roman peeling maebino from 
wood that would smash to bits bis pet chopping 
machine ? As regards the lever arrangement 
for the alteration of feed, the system has been 
copied from the German splint chopping machine, 
just as another local maker has copied tho feed 
machine 0 ^ German box veneer chopping 

7, ^he “Typical Homo Industry Machine”, 
as lllnstrated m the article, was B C Nandi 
and Oos Rotary chopping machine If the 
writer Las any doubts, the authors can furnish 
Him With a list of persons to whom these machi- 
ues were snpphed and where they can yet be seen 
° , **e authors’ estimate was based on 

personal experience in part and on a prolonged 
enquiry starting from the begimng of 1022 

re S a fds the costing, It may be that 
the said firms do not count their own personal 
labour as a cost item Besides by lowering quality 
round, as is usual in such cases, prices can 
j 0V ^ D ’ tbe resalhn S article being 
very poor indeed in quality It may bo that 
nlfW i 3 a I® s, 1 ; 11 managing to sell their goods, 
although no doubt most of their profits is derived 
rfL hawking the produce at 1 pice per box 
per ?r ss) t0 tbo Patriotic public that 
will hny anythrog in the name of patriotism 
The question is whether these “firms'’ are pro- 
* n ythmg that is on a par with tho im* 
po article and on what scale they aro 
P "~,, ClD £ . , B y preparing about ^0 gross per 
_ , with personal labour and using scrap 
And ° ne ., Catl rednce the price a great deaf 
r t k e , wr,ter mentions the case of a 
?“ m . bor ° f Calcutta firms How many P Wall 
who mention what percentage of those 
in °^ht these machines have managed 

isar* ma " d h "'’ 






A PKA\EIt 


The charge against the Indian ■wotVmau of 
incapacity for mass production is not an original 
observation of the anthors Many eminent 
authorities have made this statement times 
without number The authors are Indians them 
selves and it is not a pleasant statement for 
them to make Dot where technical matters arc 
concerned, it is silly to bo sentimental The 
authors have both bad personal experience of 
production both at home and abroad and they 
are still employers of labour here So they have 
some knowledge of facts. However, they woul 1 
very much like to know of a single instance in 
which Indian labour has proved to be as efheient 
as, say Japanese, German, or oven British labour, 
J in any class of technical mass production what 
soever 

6 The authors spared neither expenso nor 
time and energy in their investigations of the 
Match Industry and they are still doing so 
One of them, Mr 5L Ray, was in charge of an 
engineering firm where all of the firms advertised 
by the writer m his catalogue were having their 
machine parts and in many cases entire 
machines, built to order and specification 
Daring the construction Mr Ray had plenty of 
occasions to discuss in foil the deta Is o! the 
machinery under construction. Hence he may 
claim some knowledge about the origin and 
quality of the machines in question 

In conclusion, the authors beg to stale that 
the article in question was written with a view 
to enlighten the public about the Match Industry 


S6l 

and that they had no intention to hit the * rising 
industry , as the writer says They would be 
very glad indeed if that industry were success 
fnl Rat m order to bo successful one needs 
knowledge, equipment aud, above all, experience 
And what the authors objected to was that the 
makers were trying to get all the three above 
commodities at the cost of tho poor unsuspect 
ing public on whom inferior and worthless 
articles were being palmed off as valuable in 
vestments This was very true at the time of 
writing that article and is still nearly as true 
Finally, the anti ors would like to know 
whether the writer of the above letter has any 
experience of the Match Industry specially with 
regard to engineering an 1 technical details of 
the German match machinery , whet! er he has 
ever seen a match factory working at fall speed 
anl whether he has any knowledge of the 
methods of production of high efficiency mass 
production machinery Or is it that he thinks 
that the mere fact of his being a dealer in indns 
trial ma»bines is enough to enable him to pass 
judgment on the authors indeed to the extent of 
accusing them of being fabricators of nntrutb ? 
Tho autl ors may at least claim that they have 
some experience of all the above details although 
they do not pose to be infallible and are indeed 
open to correction if only to increaso their know 
ledge and experience 

K N CltATTEEJi 

M Rat 


A PRAYER. 

■ft hen dreaded old age comes some day, the feet 

Perhaps will slacken in their strength and speed 
And meekly follow younger people’s lead , 

The thin and feeble hands will trembling greet 
The friendly grasp and eyes bedimmed will meet 

Visions of joy unmoved , remembrance feed 
Brooding upon the past and life will need 
Youth’s fire and zest and all its raptures sweet 
Bat pray, let reason keep its wonted health, 

Un conquered by the softening touch of age 

The mind reveal no feebleness, no slow 
Decline to wandering look, or vacant brow, 

Or thoughtless, lingering smile, no sad image 
For pity, void of man’s most valued wealth 


p SESHADRI 



NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Reloaso 
Mahatma Gandhi's release is a matter for 
great rejoicing to ns for various reasons The 
serious operation which he had to undergo 
and the generally enfeebled condition of hi3 
health prove beyond doubt that the continu- 
ance of his confinement in jail would hare 
shortened his life, if it has not done so already 
As he is destined to do good to his country 
and the world, it is of the utmost importance 
that he should have a long life It was, there- 
fore, necessary to eliminate all factors un- 
favourable to a long life 

Another Teason for our rejoicing is that 
as the* constructive programme” is necessary 
not only for the attainment of Swaraj but also 
for its preservation and continuance, a fresh 
impetus should be given to its working out 
in full and maintenance in full vigour Some 
items in the programme require immediate 
attention irrespective of the question of 
attainment of Swaraj Tor example, whether 
we attain Swaraj or not, righteousness and 
common justice and humanity require that the 
cuTse ana Btigma of “nntouohability" should 
be removed from our national life Similarly, 
whether we become self ruling or remain 
dependent, we should all, irrespective of our 
religious beliefs, cultivate neighbourly virtues 
and get rid of fanaticism and btgotry and nar 
ewrsad secixjitsi netrs ael&tttt&tvst Bv&h 
in a dependent and an independent condition 
we should be self restrained and always in 
full possession of our intellectual powers It 
ib, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
we should lead pure and self controlled lives 
In these and various other directions, Mr 
Gandhi has set a noble example of wbat we 
shonld all be We are glad therefore, that he is 
free again to exercise his elevating influence 
on the people of India and of the world at 
large We hope that he will soon completely 
recover and resume his activities 

For months the council entry squabbles 
had completely thrown Into the background 
the most vital and other parts of the con- 
structive programme Later the ‘victories’ 


obtained by the Swarajya party and the for- 
tunes of its manoeuvres in the legislative 
bodies bare almost completely engrossed the 
attention of the public lhus what we had 
apprehended and repeatedly gave expression 
to, has, unfortunately, come to pass 

■\\ e adhere to the v iew that the social 
ideal underlying the constructive programme 
is mnoh moro fundamental and vitally import- 
ant than the Swarajya victories, attained or 
expected We, therefore, hope that, what- 
ever view Mr Gandhi may take of council- 
entry and the Suarajyn programme, he will 
continue to hold up before the country the 
social ideals implied in the Bardoli programme 
It is true we cannot nationally be 
proud of the manner of Mr Gandhis 
release If he had been released by the 
fiat of a sell-ruling people, that would 
have been gratifying both to the Mahatma 
and the people That would also have been 
a thing to be proud of We do not forget 
that a motion for his release was going 
to be placed before the Indian legislature, 
and Government forestalled it by releasing 
him But the resolutions which are passed 
by out legislature ate merely recommendatory 
And therefore even if the resolution had been 
moved and carried, Government would not 
have been bound to give eflect to it 

There is reason to belteve — aud some 
Angi’o /ncfian papers Aave given expression 
to tins view — that in reality Mr Gandhi has 
been released because in the opinion of the 
bureaucracy he had ceased to be ‘dangerous’ 
from their view point Of course, we do not 
at all think that he was ever dangerous 
But, it must be admitted, to the discredit of 
the non cooperatora in particular and the 
people in general, that his influence had visibly 
waned among them , — at any rate there was 
nothing to Bhow that it had not waned 

It has also been insinuated that as the 
Swarajya ‘victories’ have proved Bomewhat 
perplexing to Government, Mahatma Gandhi 
has been released in order that Ins influence 
might counteract that of the Swarajya 
leaders But assuming the existence of this 
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motive, there is no likelihood ot Mr Gandhi's 
playing into the hands of the bureaucracy 
It is quite possible to be for the liardoli 
programme without being against council- 
entry, May, it is also possible bo to work 
the Reforms as to Borne extent to help forward 
the realisation of the social ideals underlying 
the Bardoli programme 

It is also just possible that, as the Ma- 
hatma’s influence had much to do to curb, 
if not to hill, terrorism, for some time, the 
bureaucracy may have had the good sense 
to hope that when free he would successfully 
exert his influence against violence 

While, as said above, we cannot be proud 
of the Mahatma’s release, it is some satisfac- 
tion that it is unconditional and to that extent 
not dishonourable In fact, it was animagin 
able that the Mahatma would purchase his 
release by accepting any condition pre- 
vious to the release, he had actually said that 
there must not be any conditions When 
after his release, the Daily Mail of England 
observed that Mr Gandhi ought to have 
been bound down to observe some conditions, 
it showed thereby that it did not know 
the man. It evidently did not know or 
forgot that the Mahatma valued honour more 
than life 


Mahatma Gandhi on Art. 

Mr Dilip Kumar Roy, who ha3 been 
travelling in Southern and Western India 
on a musical mission, if we may put it so, 
interviewed Mahatma Gandhi on the 2nd 
February, and has published an enjoyable and 
instructive account of tbe interview m the 
Bombay Chronicle Says Mr Roy 

Our conversation having that morning centred 
round music, Mahatma]! toll mo in passing 
how fond 1 e really was of music even though ho 
conld not boast of the power of any expert or 
analytic appreciation lie had said, ' I am so 
fond of music that once while I was in a South 
African Hospital and was ailing from a bruise on 
my upper lip, I felt greatly soothed as the 
daughter of a friend of mine sang the song 
•Lewi, kindly light' at roy request 

On my asking him if he knew any ef the 
beautiful songs of ilirahai, he said, “Tea, I have 
heard a good many of them They are so beauti 
fob It s because they came from the heart and 
not from any desire to compose or to please a 
public ” 

I called tbe same evening at his request 


After the music, I saw that it had affected him 
visibly For I thought I saw bis eyes glisten 
even in that none too bright light o! the hospital. 

“I feel, ’ said I after a short pause, “that our 
beautiful music has been sadly neglected in the 
schools and colleges ” “Yes it has,” replied 
Mahatmaji, “I have always said so ” 

“I am glad to hear you eay so Because t 
have been all along under the impression that 
you would be against all arts such as music ” 
Thereupon there was a mild explosion 
"I against music ' ' exclaimed Mahatmaji, 
almost interrupting me m his haste to disabuse 
my mind of a grossly erroneous notion abont 
himself. “Well, I know, 1 know',' ho added uith 
a suspicion of resignation in his peace radiating 
countenance "There are so many superstitions 
rife about me that it ba9 become now almost 
impossible for me to overtake those who have set 
them afloat As a result, my friends only smile 
at me when I try to lay any claim to being an 
artist myself * 

' I am glad to hear this because I havo been 
given to understand that m your philosophy of 
life, which is one of unqualified asceticism, arts 
like music can hardly aspire to any place ’ 

“But I maintain said Mahatmaji emphati 
callj, ‘that asceticism is tbe greatest art in 
life 

I did not, however, exactly want to discuss 
this point just then but was more desirous of 
having Ins views on wbat falls under the category 
o! art according to our current conceptions of 
the same So I replied “May be What I, 
however, meant by art just now is a somewhat 
different activity, sucb as music or painting or 
sculpture, for tbe matter of that And I had 
thought that you would be rather opposed to 
them otherwise ’ 

Again there was a gentle exclamation 
' I opposed to arts like music ' ' said Mahat 
maji \\ by, I cannot eien conceive of an 
evolntion of tl e religious life of India without 
music I do say I am a lover of music as well 
as the other arts Only my values may ba 
different from the accepted ones, that g all I 
am doubtless against much that passes for art 
in these days I do not, for instance, rail that 
art which demanas an intimate knowledge of 
its technique for its appreeiatitn If you go to 
the Satyagraha Ashrama, you will find the walls 
bare And my friends object to this I admit 
I don t have paintings on the walls of taj 
Ashrama. But that is because I think that the 
walls are meant for sheltering os, and not 
because I am opposed to art as such For have 
I not gazed and gazed at the wonderful vault of 
tbe starry sky— hardly ever tiring of the 
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And I do Bay that I can never conceive of any 
painting superior to tliO star studded sky in its 
satisfying effect on t\ie mind It lias bowildcrcd 
me, mystified me — sent mo into the mo t wonder 
fnl ecstatic thrills imaginable Side by side 
with this wondrous mystery of God s artistic 
handiwork, does not that of man apptar to bo tlio 
merest tinsel P * 

On this Mr Roy observes 
IdiA not w&nt to argue with Mahatmaji in 
his then state of health I did not therefore 
think fit to suggest that assuming the fact of 
Nature being greater than Art— (though even 
this preference was more a matter of indivi 
dnal tasto or temperament than otherwise) 
there was no reason why one might not enjoy 
both There was no earthly reason for instance 
why the enjoj ment of one must necessarily 
mean the crowding out of the other, as exempli 
fied in insisting on the walls being kept bare 
I knew well enough however this Tolstoyan 
view of life and art, Nature s being the greatest 
artist and so forth So I preferred to emphasise 
more where I agreed with him to debating 
where I did not So I said — 

• I agree with you when you say that Nature 
is a great artist, as also when you inveigh 
against the regrettable prostitution of art which 
unhappily so often passes for art I differ 
also from those artists who have acquired the 
habit of saying that art is even greater than 
life ’ 

* Exactly , said Mahatmaji, very ably taking 
lip the cue Life is and must always be greater 
than all the arts put together I go still further 
Jor I eay that he is the greatest artist who leads 
the best life For what is ait without the 
background and setting of a worthy life An 
art is to be valued only when it ennobles life 
I object emphatically only when people say 
that art is everything that it makes no matter 
even if life has to be held subservient to its 
(l e art s) fulfilment I have then to say that 
my values are different, that is all But fancy 
people saying then that I am opposed to all 
arts on that account 

The interviewer a concluding observations 
are — 

Most of these opinions of Mahatmaji are 
undoubtedly worthy of him, and Lie objections 
valid Only I felt there was a slight confusion 
in his definitions We find definitions of 
things like art religion, science and so on help 
fnl because they aid us in clarifying our ideas 
on the same What I mean hereby is why call 
a great inspirer of men an artist P Why not 
say for instance tl at Buddha was a prophet and 
Kalidas an artist— only Buddha is entitled to our 


greater ad mi ml ion Smco, according to Mahat 

luaji, life is greater than art, what can be the 
point «i merging the distinctions of the liver 
of a great life and the pursuer of a great art P 
by not define our attitude towards each of 
theso two types of great men only reserving the 
highest place in our estimat on for the former P 
But I do not think fit to dwell more on 
this point, ns it is not unlikely that Mahatmaji 
did also mean tho samo thing, as would have 
probably cornu out, it bo wero asked to define 
Ins attitndo on this head moro clearly 

' It may interest you, Mahatmaji,” said 1, 4 to 
know that ns regards this view of jours that lifo 
must always Vo greater than art the great 
artist Holland is at one with you H 

* x 

Professor C. V Raman, F R.S 

We congratulate Professor Chandra- 
sekhara Venkata Raman, ir a,p bc , Palit 
Professor of Physics at tlio Calcutta Univer- 
sity, on his election to the signal honour of a 
Fellowship of the Royal Sooiety It is a 
matter for rejoicing to all Indians that one 
more Indian scientist lias become a Fellow of 
tho Royal Society The people of the Madras 
Presidency in particular may be justly proud 
that of the three Indian 1 RS’s two hail 
from their province - though one of them, 
alas, who was the first to win the coveted 
distinction, is no longer in the land of the 
living Bengal may also claim some credit, 
as being the province where two of winners 
of the distinction have been carrying on their 
researches 

The Statesman has published the follow- 
ing biographical sketch of Professor Raman 

4 Professor Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 
who Las been elected to the signal honour of a 
Fellowship of tho Royal Society, was born on 
November 7, 1SSS, and thus secures 4 the blue 
ribbon of Science at tho early age of thirty five 
He graduated from tho Presidency College, 
Madras at the age of 16, topping the list and 
took Lis M A degree two years later securing 
record marks Almost immediately after, he took 
the first place in the competitive examination 
for admission to the Indian finance Department 
and entered service m June 1907 When the 
Palit Professorship of Physics was founded by 
Calcutta University in 1914 he was offered 
the chair and accepted it at great pecuniary 
^cnfice He actually joined the University in 
July 1917, resigning his post in Government 
service 

Professor Raman also holds an Honorary 
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Professorship of Fhysies in the Hindu Univer- 
sity, and occasionally visits Benares to lecture 
and supervise research work He is one of the 
nncipal organisers and supporters of the Indian 
cience Congress, having twice presided over 
the section of physics, and vs Us permanent 
general secretary He is the honorary secretary 
of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, with which organisation he has been 
connected lor nearly two decades 

“Prof Raman s financial knowledge and 
erperience are utilised by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, of which he is Treasurer, and by the 
Calcutta University, in which he serves as a 
member of the Board of Accounts 

Prof Raman a services were requisitioned by 
-the Universities of the Punjab and of Madras for 
special readership lectures in Physics He received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from the D diversity on the occasion of the 
Pnnca’s visit to Calcutta 

"Professor Raman visited Europe in 1921 for 
a very brief period as a delegate representing 
Calcutta and Benares Universities at the 
Oxford Congress of Universities, and vss 
warmly welcomed by learned societies in the 
British Isles and by distinguished men of science, 
such as Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir J J Thomson, 
Sir William Bragg, Lord Rayleigh and others, 
to whom he is well known by his researches 

“Professor Raman commenced publishing 
original investigations in Physics at the age of 
17, his first paper appearing in the Philosophical 
Hagcuine while still a student at Madras The 
research work earned out by him up to 1917 
related chiefly to the theory of vibrations and of 
mnsical instrument*, in which subject the 
Professor is deeply interested and regarding 
which be has published voluminous memoirs 
Since joining the University chair more 
attention has been paid to fundamental problems 
relating to the nature and properties of matter 
and of radiation His name is associated with a 
new theory of the origin of the colour of the 
sea as doe to the molecular scattering of light 
in water pnt forward by him in 1921 and now 
generally accepted His essay on the “Molecular 
Diffraction of Light,” published by the Calcutta 
University in 1922, has been quoted extensively 
by physicists all over the world A recent 
memoir on the analysis of the structure of 
liquids and non crystalline solids by the nse of 
Y rays is attracting widespread attention ” 

Though in the world’s history there are 
many examples of precocious lads fulfilling 
m manhood the promise of their early years, 
nevertheless a notion prevails that boyB with 
brilliant university careers not seldom turn 
out to be incapable of original work Pro- 
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ftsaor Raman's example is one more disproof 
of this notion What adds to Ins credit is 
that he received nil his education in India 
apd, so far as we are aware, did not serve his 
apprenticeship in research under any mister* 
worker in science He has also had to 
labour under the disadvantage of having to 
cjirry on his researches in inadequately 
equipped laboratories Some of his students 
b^ve done and are doing original work in 
science 

\\ hile the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
u, directly, a recognition of Prof Raman's 
8< (ientific attainments and genius, indirectly 
tt is a recognition of and reward for his self - 
KfCtiSce m giving up a lucrative career m 
tpe Finance Department, where he was sure 
of getting a salary more than doable of what 
u i UacOinA Vo ‘i/cs fhota Vith/a'diy , -fii ime 
course, he may look forward to being knight- 
ed, though that wonld not add to his scienti- 
fic distinction Should he, however, in future 
w»u the Nobel prize in physics, that wonld 
he o higher scientific honour indeed 

Qindih Girl’s High School 

In Bengal, and in Bihar nnd U I* also, 
there are some social customs which stand in 
tb« way of the education of girls and women. 
One is the practice of child-marriage. In 
the great majority of cases, girts are married 
before they reach their teen*, and then their 
education cea»es hor this reason, even in the 
d*se of those who are sent to school, their 
education does not generally go beyond the 
elementary stage Another obstacle is the 
ptirdah system This necessitates excessive 
expenditure in conveying girls from and to 
tbeir homes and schools in carnages If girls 
c ould in safety and without fear of molesta- 
tion and rude stares and remarks walk to and 
from school, girls’ school wonld be Jess ex- 
pensive and multiply in number Even those 
sections of the people who do not caro to 
observe purdah aTe obliged to do so, because 
they live in tbe midst of a purdah-ridden 
community This hampers the free move- 
ment of girl students and injures their health, 
w ith the result that the weak health and 
ajjaewic looks of many school and college 
girls increase the prevailing prejudice against 
tpe education of girls and women 

Gindili Girls’ High (school is Situated at 
Qirtdih in the Hazaribagh district, Chota 
/ 
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Nagpur It is more than a thousand feet 
above the sea-level and enjoys an excellent 
climate, as we can testify Irom personal 
experience What adds to the healthiness 
of the place, so far as the school girls are 
concerned, is that a practice has grown up in 
Gindih among gentlewomen of moving about 
freely even without an) male escort This 
enables the school girls to lead natural lives 
and enjoy good health 

The school is non-denommational, and all 
classes of the community are represented in 
the managing committee 

The school is so well situated and every 
other circumstance is so favourable, that m 
any other country it would long ago have 
developed into a college It is such an mstitu- 
t\on that appeals to the public for contribu- 
tions to its building fund Ihe appeal mil 
be found printed among our advertisements 
We support it most cordially 


Germany’s Sad Plight 

We make the following extract from a 
letter written by Mr A M Bose of Berlin 
about the sad plight of Germany — 

A great nation that has contributed so much 
intellectually and morally to the progress of 
the world, has been allowed since the iast five 
years, slowly to bleed to death \\ ith the appa 
rent silent connivance or callous indifference of 
tie rest of the world’ While the pandits 
have beon breaking their beads over the 
means and wajs of bleeding Germany white 
and yet keeping her alive, — m fact trying to 
perform the miracle of killing the goose and at 
the same time making her lay the golden eggs — 
death and starvation have been abroad and 
claiming their victims among the aged and the 
young and the Bucking babies ' Walk through 
the streets of any German town and you will 
read the results of the five years of Tn 
tente after war diplomacy written large in the 
pale anaemic wistful faces of school children 
with legs thm as match sticks in the hungry 
looking haggard faces of the university students, 
in the rickety babies horn of undernounsl ed 
mothers 1 In the present state of 1 ate 
and strife and blatant unabashed greediness 
national and individual, where victors are 
trampling on the elementary rights of the 
vanquished, and a few moral wretches and 
unscrupulous men, in each country— the war 
profiteers and industrialists — are getting fatter 
fttltho expense 0 f the vast majority of their fellow- 


men, it is the Friends, popularly known nstho 
Quakers, who have been going round this distract 
ed continent as messengers of peace and lovo 
ami human fellowship, bunging succour to the 
helpless, hop© to the derailing and love to those 
whoso flouU would otherwise have been poisoned 
with bitterness and hatred In tins Christmas 
week let mo therefore earnestly appeal to all the 
generous hearted, to men and women of good 
will— who want to w orh for reconciliation, who 
cannot bear to seo the Arts and Sciences and the 
things of the mind dying out of Central I’uropo 
and converting it into a spiritual desert fit only 
for tbo abode of wealthy peasants and in 
dustrial plutocrats, to open their purse strings 
and contribute generously to the funds of tb< 
European Students’ Belief Committee Let then 
conio to the succour of tfio student communities oi 
Centrnl Luropo who with undaunted courage 
are fighting against overwhelming odds lc 
satisfy their thirst for knowledge and hand on 
its torch undimmed to future generations 


Proparing tho World for Poace. 

On February 21, Mr. Ammon, Secretary 
to the Admiralty, announced that the 
Government of Great Britain had decided to 
lay down five new cruisers This is, to 
accept the British official explanation, to 
ameliorate tfie serious state of unemploy- 
ment that is prevailing in that country nt the 
present time Mv Ammon, being asked 
whether the cruisers were needed for tho 
defence of the country and whether he did 
not think that such construction would stimu- 
late other countnes to begin the race in 
armaments afresh leading to a possible 
catastrophe, replied that these were largely 
replacements and not additions Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald explained that the Government 
were not going to carry out their disarma- 
ment pledge by allowing the Navy to dis- 
appear by waste from bottom 

We quite understand Mr Ammon when 
he talks about replacements, but we consider 
the Premier 'a explanation a bit too academic 
for the average intellect What does ho 
mean by not carrying out the disarmament 
pledge by allowing the Navy to disappear 
by waste from the bottom 1 1 b he expecting 
to fulfil the pledge by fresh construction 
of fighting ships, or is it that he is adopting 
the highly economical method of con- 
structing new ships and then dismantling 
them, may be, to give employment to the 
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dismantling crew ♦ This will, of coorse, 
relieve unemployment twice 

Sir MacDonald also said that the question 
of their future naval programme was now 
being explored, and until the enquiry was 
complete, no decision would be reached In 
that case, it u a little pnzzlmg how the 
British Government have in the meantime 
decided upon the replace rieut* 

Mr MacDonald then pointed out how the 
replacements were going to relieve, or rather 
present unemplojment at the Royal dock- 
yards 

Commander Kenworthy suggested that 
they should embark ou a real good Urge 
„Scale war in order to further relieve unemploy- 
ment But, contrary to expectations, the 
Government were not thrilled at this sugges- 
tion 1 

But logically they should have accepted 
Commander Kenwortny’s ironical suggestion , 
for it is a queer thing that a Civilised country 
should go in lor building warships m order 
to give employment to her people * for war- 
ships are not merely non productive, they 
ftTB destructive 

There are many productive ways id which 
unemployment can be relieved provided one 
has the funds The British Government 
would not have been able to build new 
warships il they had not enough money bo 
they can if they choose, spend money in an 
honest effort at relieving nneroploy 

ment Odo great reason for the present un 
employment in Britain is her loss of markets 
everywhere M hy does not Britain try to 
regain her markets by giving fair money 
value even at the cost of bearing the burden 
jointly? Why don’t the British give boun 
ties, lavish enough to serve the purpose, to 
her industries in order to regain her markets f 
Why don’t they Bpend money on productive 
works under municipalities if the unemploy- 
ment is so very aciite 7 'Wny’aoes T>rlcain ndt 
snbsidwe her agriculture and agricultural 
industries, so that in case of a new great war 
she might not have to depend with trembling 
on other countries for food entirely 7 We fail 
to see any good sense in the building of fresh 
warships They maybe for the putpose of 
replacement and for philanthropy, but we 
wonder if the world will accept the story 
at its face value 1 The world will he justified 
,n thinking that it is part of a plan of pre 
pared ness or pro] aration for war A P 


Tho Idealist Poet 

Rabindranath Tagore has been invited by 
the Peking University to go over to China 
and lecture there on the aims and ideals of 
the Visva-Bharati 1 he Poet, owing to the 
freqnent tours undertaken in order to help 
the Visva-Bharati and incessant labour on 
account of the same has weakened consider 
ably m health But his indomitable spirit 
refa«es to obey the dictates of prudence Ilia 
physical condition is hardly good enough for 
the long voyage, but he has set hi3 heart on 
success for the \ tsva Bharati and its cause — 
that of Humanity The Poet is making a 
great sacrifice for the sake of the ^ isva- 
Bharati by spending his hours in the com- 
pany of dry constitutions, drier amendments, 
heartless documents, deadly abstracts, time- 
tables, systems and their relentless devotees, 
while his sonl yearns for freedom and closer 
communion with the spirit of the universe 
so that he may feed the flame of genius into 
reater productivity and find peace and 
appinesa in creative work 
But he is not only an Artist but also an 
Idealist lienee bis physical suffering 


A Letter from Romain Rolland 

Monsieur Jtomain Rolland has written a 
letter to the Poet which will be found highly 
interesting for many reasons Me print it in 
parts below 

Sunday OOtli December, 1923 
Villencove (\ and) \ ilia Olga 
My dear f,mat fncod 

At tl © cuil of this year I send yon raj 
tl oughts of affection Tl ey turned to you more 
th in once during these last few months Tie 
disappearance of your faithful companion, W 
Pearson two or tbreo days after he had spent 
nn evening with me and my sister at Villeneavc 
*iins nboeteii me profoundly 'i who met ~l’carson 
only tv. ic 9 fo\ a few hours only m passing —no 
sooner h » I I felt tlio sho L than I measured 
yours liow tl e shock came to yon who hod 
appreciated for fifteen years the ardour of his 
devotion 

In oar list couversitions Pearson and I 
tilted almost exclusively about yon and yonr 
Santiuihetan He was so pained knowing how 
you are oiorwl elmed with thousands of 
difficulties, how with a view to ensure the 
perroanenro of yoar work yon are obliged to 
spend yourself oat u exhausting labour whipli 
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tears yon away from your create o activity 
lliat is tlio cause of deep sorrow wd compunction 
for all tlioso who love 3 on And I have heard 
Pearson and Kahdas Nag speaking in course 
of the first visit of Pearson to Villononvo “Wo 
shall not allow it any longer Wo are 
determined to sow the poet ilusltuged from 
practical anxieties on our return’ Pearson 
was also anxious about tho traiol winch you 
proposed to mako m China tins spring I only 
beg to tell you “Z>> fa c yourself, do husbanl 
your ri sources for us all 1 Ho not sacrifice the still 
c ullt ice t Poesy ticn for the edification of 
Saiitin he tan an l its Unit istly—h yii ccr great 
at l u iportant si 1 aj he for the t corl l 1 In any 
case to me it seems preferable for tho first 
few years to limit the extonsicm of your Lm 
versity to multiplying ramifications and eonccn 
tnto its energy on a solid nucleus, mtlior than 
to risk the undermining of your health and 
tho paralysis of your nrt I xcuse mo for 
expressing to sou poi haps a little indiscreetly my 
thoughts on the subject 

We read, my sister and myself, your noble 
Review, Vnva Bharati Quarterly, and we are 
deeply interested by it We appreciated parti 
cularly your luminous studies, which be they 
historical or philosophical, aro always tl 0 
visions of tho soul 


No Communal Representation m 
Turkey- 

According to The Inquirer of London, 
Mustafa Ivemnl Pasl a has issued a proclama 
tioxi changing the name of tho National Party 
to tl e People s Tarty One point in his pro 
gramme is that all citizens of Turkey regard 
less of race or creed should be given the vote 
Anotl er point is that citizens of all countries 
must be equal before tho Turkish Courts,’ and 
it is also stated! that the term of compulsory 
military service must be shortened 


Labour in Power 
Tor tho first tune in history a working- 
class government lias come into power by the 
orderly use of the ballot box This is an 
event of extraordinary importance whose 
(significance requires to the deeply pondered 
over, and its lesson taken to heart It is a 
revolution brought about by peaceful means 
and is, therefore, a triumph for British 
political genius AU nations, including the 
Indian, have much to learn from it 

As it is hut l«at and natural that those 


who work should direct tho affairs of a coun- 
try in preforonco to those who do not, we ate 
glad that the working-man has come into 
his own Our joy is not due in the least to 
any anticipated gain to India, Vi h other 
India is benefited or not, the advent of ft 
labour government is n, source of pleasure 
to ns 

It implies n roxolntion not less social than 
political On the political side, one finds the 
King, the descendant of a loop line of royal 
ancestors, taking counsel with, and m fact 
(to speak without ceremony) saying ditto to 
tho decisions of, horny-handed workers The 
House of Lords, consisting of members who 
can trnce their genealogy' to the Norman 
conquest through ancestors m whose veins 
‘blue blood’ flowed, and who would take a 
scent bath after the unpleasant necessity of 
Blinking hands with a labourer, — the House of 
Lords continues to exist But it has to play 
a role subordinate to the House of Commons 
in which for the time being Labour is the 
predominant party Knights and peers are 
glad to take office in a labour cabinet at the 
request of a promior who has literally risen 
from the ranks The working-man can now 
create peers, ivbo erBtwhile despised him, 
and do so even now, though in secret 

The social revolution would be better 
understood in India if we supposed that tho 
Indian legislatures consisted of predominant 
groups of colliery coolies, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, raj raistries and other mistrie3, tanners, 
shoe-makers etc , that the ministers, execu- 
tive councillors, eto , were also drawn from 
the ranks of tillers of the soul, carters, mill 
operatives, railway coolies, etc , and thattnese 
ministers had real power We should then 
see out big bSbus paying court to the afore- 
said peasants, operatives and mistries and 
addressing them as Sp or Spam, instead of 
the present day tQ, turn, or tmni, in order to 
obtain some soft jobs for themselves or their 
children We Bliould then see RSyS This 
and Khan Bahadur That cowtowing to 
Whilom Cobbler This and Quondam Tailor 
That in order to be made a Maharaja or a 
Ntvwab We are neither jesting nor speaking 
ironically If the “people’s swaraj” of which 
bkhu sahibs speak so glibly from our plat- 
forms today, ever becomes a reality, tbe 
present day top dogs must give up their 
superior airs and cultivate real fellowship 
with the underdoes nnd our MahRr3]S- 
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dbtrajs mnst take their orders from brown 
or black (not white) ssrdSr coolies— if the 
said M— 8 are able to get jobs corresponding 
to their intrinsic worth * 

One difference mast be pointed out 
Whether the leader or leaders of the non co- 
operation movement intended it or not, an 
impression has been produced by their 
speeches and writings that the Swaraj which 
they want is not necessarily to be an educat- 
ed, literate, intellectual and enlightened 
democracy You have simply to shout and 
be a majority and yon automatically attain 
Swaraj St 13 not thus that the working man 
has come into power in Britain The members 
of the British cabinet who were labourers 
before are all intellectuals Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his Labour colleagues can »U 
hold their own against the nmverstty-bred 
gentry of their country, not to speak of the 
university bred babns of ours So, if we are 
to have n people's Swaraj in our midst, ‘we 
must educate our masters’ and help them to 
become intellectuals The labourers of Britain 
have come into power after half a century’s 
preparation, of which shouting and scheming 
did not form the essential elements 

Dr Jacks on a Labour Government 
Dr L P Jacks, editor of Tht Uibbcrt 
Journal, has in two editorial articles criticised 
the notion of “Government by Talk”, and in 
the Becond of these articles he has also sug 
gested his alternative to that highly question 
able policy 

Behaving that • the government of the 
nniverso is a Labour Government groina led on 
the tlhtct of icortmanslitp (italics his', and that 
the present stage of human progress may be 
viewed as “an tndtulnal cirih’ation let in the 
tin 1st of an tndtslnal vsirrrir, irilft a labour 
problem at the heart of both, ’ Dr Jacks wants to 
see labour, and the education that assists and 
develops it., brought nqjit into the centre, of 
the State s attention , for 1 the fate of civilua 
tion turns on getting all the endless variety 
of * work done m the best possible manner that 
it admits of He would substitute, therefore, 
“cultural civilisation 1 for the “political cm lira 
tion of combative national sra, now fast degeaerai 
lug mto a futile attempt to govern by Talk 
Let us hope that politicians of all parties, and 
not politicians only, but all intelligent persons 
in the community, will get tho gut of this 
noteworthy argument well into their m nd« aol 


hearts The first step obviously, is to do one’s 
own task honestly and well — a thing not so easy 
to many a worker as it might seem, beset as he 
is by market considerations In these things, as 
Dr Jacks would be the first to admit, it is easier 
to “talk’ — especially as to other’s duties — than 
it is to "do ” 


Labour’s Responsibility 

As the MacDonald government lives only 
by the sufferance of the Liberals, it is easy to 
understand the significance of the words, 
“It is a terrible responsibility,” which he 
uttered immediately after the overthrow of 
the Baldwin government by a vote of 328 
to 256 had made Labour’s rule inevitable 
An American paper rightly observes that 

The words were no idle rhetoric, Mr Mac 
Donald takes control with only a minority of 
the House behind him His government will 
exist hy sufferance of the Liberals, who will 
overturn it as soon as any measure of n radical 
character is introduced It come9 into power at 
a critical moment in the history of Europe, and 
with the knowledge that the responsibility of 
the peacemaker rests more heavily on England 
than on any other power At home, it must 
straggle with the unemployment problem, 
nnsble to apply the drastic remedies of which 
its orators have talked so eisily from the elec 
tioneenng rostrum abroad it has grave quest 
ions to settle with the dominions over 
preferential tariff rates It has Swaraj to deal 
with m India and unreconciled Ulster in Ire 
land Less than two days before the Baldwin 
Cabinet fell an extensive railroad strike began 
in England with which the Libor government 
must straggle under conditions of peculiar 
embarrassment 

\\ liatever Labour may or may cot be able 
to do in relation to foreign countries, includ- 
ing India, it could have pnt into effect its 
two great policies of the nationalisation of 
public utilities and the capital levy, if it had 
attained office with an independent majority 
and therefore with an assurance of continued 
power Bat as it forms a majority only by 
combining with the Liberals and as it will 
not be permitted by them to undertake any 
drastically radical reform, it is doubtful 
what it will be able to achieve 

Big Union of Newspapers 

Some time ago we read some observations 
of O K Cheiterton on Lord Rothermere’s 
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hjg union of British newspapers lie evi- 
dently looks upon it as a harmful thing If 
the water supply of a city comes from a single 
source and if that source be poisoned, what 
becomes of the citizens ? Similar is the fate 
of a country which depends for its thought- 
supply, opinion supply, views supply on a 
single capitalistic source, because the motile 
of pecuniary gain or political predominance 
cannot bat vitiate the intellectual output If 
a city depends for its lighting on one electric 
power house and that goes wrong, how great 
is the darkness and the consequent confusion 
in the city Tar better in that case would it 
have been for each household to have its own 
lamp or candle To be guided only or mainly 
by considerations of pecuniary protit or poll 
tical power produces similar intellectual and 
spiritual darkness , and if the light of the 
journalistic illuminators of the country be 
such darkness, how great mast the resulting 
intellectual, moral and spiritual darkness of 
the country be l The ideas and similes 
oE the single source of water supplj and the 
single electric power house are G K Clies 
tertons’s, expressed in our own inelegant prose 
Big newspaper combines are not unknown 
in America, but the Rothermere union of 
English journals being bigger than any in 
America, 77 e 7 iceman of New York has been 
led to remark — 

Apparently our 1 nclish friends are not 
over proud of tl e fact that Lord Itotl ermero s 
one big union of newspapers is quite the largest 
thing of its kind that 1 as yet developed on this 
terrestrial ball Tl e comment that we 1 ave 
seen m English journals is anything but rojoice 
ful in tone and a writer in the Cimtempornj - j 
Rene v 1 as even gone so far as to ash Pari ament 
to enact the rule One mat), one paper The 
relation of this principle to the ol ler one of 
One man one vote is easy to understand 
wl en one gets hold of the fact that tie news 
papers controlled by the ' Press Peers of tl e 
Rothetniere combine h ive an aggregate circa 
1 vtion of 13 250 000 If vve fguie two leaders 
to a paper ( the pnblisl ers usually count ou 
more), and make a very libeial allowance for 
duplications in circulation we shall reach tl e 
conclusion that their lordships supply news and 
comment to more than half the ml abitants of 
the British Isles The power of such a media 
msm for tl e dissemination distortion or sup 
pression of news is not a pleasant thing to con 
template 

Recently we have seen some b g advertise 


inents of a newspaper combine in Calcutta 
Wo do not know what its object is Its object 
inn) be public good, or financial gam (direct 
and indirect \ or politic il power Of these 
onlj the first is laudable , the other two are, 
at the le/'t, non bin in table, — but so onlj at the 
best Lot us hope thu object is public good 
In that case the proprietors ought to think 
for themselves ns to how public good maj be 
promoted and publish in tun papers tho result 
of their thinking This does not preclude 
the collaboration of journalists of great 
intellectual calibre and moral worth on the 
editorial stiffs and as indej endent contribn* 
tors 


“ Sikalia-Satra M 
( Home School for Orphans ) 

The \ isv a Blmati has decided to open 
a Siksli5-Satra or Home School for Orphans 
Of late the attention of the institution has 
been given in the mam to the needs of the 
middle class parent of means who intends 
lus boy to go through the accepted education 
machinery and, tin the Matriculation ex- 
amination and the University degree, to 
achieve some kind of respectable profession 

The Rural Reconstruction work carried 
on by the A lsva Bharnti at Surul has shown 
a new need — a need for boys and girls, 
freed from all traditional restrictions, who 
can, by co ordination of band and brain and 
by co operative life, work ont their own 
destiny from experience, without either 
help or drag of the existing machinery, and 
who may take their place, as they develop, 
m the various practical fields now bein'* 
opened at Santmiketan, and m the rural 
life of the neighbourhood 

lor this purpose the Sikahi Satrv is 
being started with the intention of giving 
a home to five girl and fivo boy orphans, 
such as may be banded ovu unreservedly to 
the Home bokool for Orphans the life of 
which will it is hoped, be a home as well as 
an education in itself 

M, S?’" 1 ' 8 ""!> d °»e for these children 
that they can do for themselves and everv- 
l'”” 8 r d ° "'* U bo regarded from the 
view point of educational value, whether it 
be the . miking Of cows and cleaning the 
byres, or manor, ng the garden, or cleaning 
t! en own gnarters o, preparing food In the 
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early stages, handicraft o! definite utility 
and economic value, farm and garden projects 
and local excursion", will largely replace 
classroom teaching. In fact, there will he 
no classroom at all, but only a workshop , no 
schoolmaster, but rather a superintendent 
of the workshop 

The ideas which are behind this training 
have developed, in part, from the various 
experiments carried on id the past at Santi- 
mketan, and also from the experience already 
gamed in practical work at Srimkelan 

It is not the aim of the founders to 
sacrifice education to economio production 
by child labour, but rather to free the 
children’s imagination and point to avenues 
of all kinds along which his own imagination 
can find its fullest expression 

Restoration of Lumbim Gardon 
According to all accepted accounts, 
Buddha was born in the Lumbim Garden 
The proposal to restore the garden and make 
it again a place of pilgrimage to the Buddhist 
world, is commendable As Buddhists re- 
gard it as a sacred spot, it would, if restored 
and if the public be given access to it, draw 
pilgrims from all Buddhist countries Bat 
even non Buddhist Indians should be in- 
terested in the project, as Baddba is the 
gteatest Indian m history He is in fact 
considered as an incarnation by the Hindus 
Leaving aside the religions aspects of tbe 
propo«al, it should be obvious to all that the 
more tbe points of contact with the outside 
world which India possesses, the greater 
would be her gam and the gain of the out- 
side world. 

Rabindranath Tagore s Intended 
Visit to China 

In ancient times there was free intercourse 
between India and the test of Asia Tbe 
whole of Eastern and Southern Asia, mclad 
ing the islands, owe a good deal to Indian 
culture and civilisation The cultural lofln 
ence of India was not confined to the afore- 
said parts of Asia The countries of Western 
Asia also came under Indian influence,—- 
there were, for instance, Indian physicians 
and other learned men in the court of the 
Moslem sovereigns of Arabia India, too, 
gained by this intercourse She owes much 
to Islamic civilisation and cultme 


The results of mutual cultural exchange 
and penetration are more enduring and 
beneficial than political arrangements can ha 
under all circumstances For this reason, 
the invitation received by Rabindranath 
Tagore from China to lecture there appears 
to ns to contain in it unmeasured direct and 
indirect possibilities of good As it is said 
the poet intends to visit Java and other 
islands also and probably Korea and the 
Philippines, his travels may lead to the re 
establishment of cultural intercourse between 
India and the greater part of Asia This is 
all to the good 

The Youth Movement. 

There are at present Youth Movements 
m many countries of Euiope and in America 
also 1'be poet Kabindranath Tagore has 
always been himself yonthful in spirit and 
has spoken to and for those who are young 
id heart and spirit More than a decade ago, 
in replying to an address given to bun at the 
Bangiya SShitya Panshad (Bengal Academy 
of Letters), he said that be had always longed 
to capture the hearts of the yonng ihe 
magazine Sabuj Tatra (literally, the Green 
Leaf or Page or Magazine ), started by him, 
was intended to be the mouthpiece of the 
party of the Evergreen 

lor those who bale understood Rabmdra 
nath Tagore, it is easy to understand the 
aims ana ideals of tbe kouth Movements 
abroad 


Sikh Grievances 

A Jatl a of 500 Akali Sikhs, accompanied 
by a large number of other Sikhs, were 
going to the Gaogsar Gurudwara or Sikh 
temple in Nabha State to restore the alchand 
path « r continuous reading of their holy 
book, which had been interrupted there by 
official interference It is admitted on all 
hands that the Akalis themselves carried no 
weapons of any sort and behaved in a non- 
violent manner Their object was also non 
violent Tbe Sikhs have always justly 
claimed the right to freely visit their sbnnes 
and participate in religions functions there. 
After the abdication of its Maharaja, Nabha 
has been placed under the administration of an 
English officer of tbe Government of India 
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The Nablia Administration passed an order 
that only 50 Akalis would bo admitted to 
restore the alkand path As the Akah Jatha 
was not an invading army, as the Akalts 
were non violent, and as evory Akah Ins the 
right to freely follow the dictates of his 
religion, the Administrator nas clearly 
wrong in limiting the number Let us 
assume that Japan has somehow becomo the 
oaerlord of England, and a Japanese Shintoist 
lias become the Administrator of England 
Let us then suppose that the Japanese 
official issues an order that only 50 Anglicans 
will bo allowed to visit and pray in St Paul's 
Cathedral in London Supposing English- 
men to be as religious (or superstitious, if 
you please) as the Akalis are, what would be 
the feelings of the Anglicans m that case * 
Or supposing Germany had obtained suzer 
amty m Arabia and ruled that only 40 
Indian Musalmans would be allowed to per- 
form Hay, what would bo tbe feelings of tbe 
Muslim community ? 

The Akah Jatha did not agree to the 
limits laid down by the Nabha Administration 
and advanced towards its goal The Adminis- 
tration gave orders to its Boldiers to fire 
The actual number killed is not definitely 
known The highest estimate appears to be 
150 This cold blooded slaughter has 
caused great excitement throughout India 
The official communique issued after the 
slaughter states that the crowd which 
marched in advance of the Jatha w»b 5000 
or more strong and carried lathis and other 
weapons This bas to be proved Tor thero 
are various conflicting accounts 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked for 
permission to move an adjournment of the 
Legislative Assembly — 

to discuss the occurrences of the 21st instant at 
Jaito These occurrences he said had resulted 
in the death of a number of His Majesty s 
subjects variously estimated between fourteen 
and one hundred and fifty That deaths took 
place was undeniable and that firing was 
resorted to by officers at Jaito was also nn 
deniable The question tl en was as to bow the 
firing took place and how was it that numerous 
deal! s had occurred To consider how the 
situation arose it was necessary to go back on 
tbe previous incidents 

The President ruled that the subject was 
not one which could be discussed on the 
floor of that House Thereupon Pandit 


Malaviya withdrew from the chamber, follow- 
ed by a number of other members Tho reason 
for the President's ruling was that the matter 
related to tho administration of an Indian 
state AY hat tho Prcsidt nt and Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said and what tho Pandit said in re- 
ply nnd what Mr Rnngachariar wanted to 
know ha\o appeared in tho papers, and need 
not bo repeated AY hat no want to say is 
in brief, this 

Tho Rules governing tho proceedings of 
tho Assembly may be tho pink of perfection 
and tho Pn-sidint’s mterpretat'on of tho same 
may bo cjmto right Pat let us understand 
our position under thorn If nn Italian is 
killed in Greece, itgncs rise to an inter- 
national complication If nn American or 
European missionary is killed in China, foreign 
occupation of China is threatened nnd re- 
parations are demanded It the transfrontier 
Pathans abduct or kill any white subject of 
Ills Majesty, tho entire resources of the 
Empire mny be mobilised, if needed, to right 
the wrong In nil and each of these cases, 
action is or threatened to be taken against 
entirely independent peoples or countries 
But if the black or brown subjects of IIis 
Majesty are killed in consequonce of an order 
passed by nn English officer of the Indian 
Government in nn Indian State, which is not 
independent but under political subordination 
to that Government, the matter cannot he 
discussed in the highest Legislature of 
India Information regarding it can- 
not be sought there.no remedy can, ns a 
matter of right, be claimed anywhere 1 
I or, m the Panjab Council, too, discussion 
and question have been prevented Precious 
Constitution of India, precious Reforms, pre 
mous Rules, precious interpretation thereof 1 
Everything is of priceless worth to the 
people of India, except, of course, the l.ves 
ol the Indians themselves, whioh are value- 
less, or at best, very cheap No wonder, that 
mafat of self respect and wounded national 
pride, or for some other reason, the Pandit 
JUalaviya and some of his colleagues walked 
out of the Chamber 

On tbe 26th February, m tbe Legislative 
Assembly Sardar Gulab Singh moved that a 
Committee, two thirds of the members of 
which should be non official elected members 
of both Houses of the India Legislature and 
one third officials, should be appointed to 
enquire into the grievances of the Sikh com- 
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inunity and to tepoit on the AVah movement 
Dr Gour moved an amendment leaving 
the personnel and proportion of officials and 
non officials in the hands of Government 
Ee said that lit Calvert had admitted that 
grievances did exist and that the Punjab 
Government had failed to find a solution A 
case for an outside independent tribunal was 
thus clearly established and could be better 
considered in the calm atmosphere of the 
Central Legislature The resolution as 
amended by Dr Gour was passed without a 
division It is to be hoped that the publica 
tion of the report of this committee, if it be 
appointed, will resuscitate the slaughtered 
, At alls 

There is an Indian superstition that 
every big project, for instance, some big 
bridge across a river v — reauires human 
sacrifice The British rulers ot India have no 
such superstition Nevertheless if the history 
of our own times and of past times of British 
India be studied, it will be found that the 
appointment of commissions and committees 
(which have all produced such big harvests 
of good) has been often or generally preceded 
by bloodshed Of course, the kUkatilija 
nySya or the reasoning that the antecedent is 
necessarily the cause of the consequent, is 
illogical But tl e trend of British Indian 
history roa) be considered by the supersti 
tious to lend colour to the above mentioned 
superstition. 


Caliph’s Allowance Reduced 
by Angora 

Constantinople, Feb 2o 
1 iplaimng the refusal cf the Angora Govern 
tnent to entertain the Khalifat appeal against 
the diminution ot his appanage by ±.100 000, the 
newspapets state that it is tell in Angora that 
other .Moslem States shoull contribute to 
Khalifat expenses and a reply to this effect will 
be communicated to the Khalifat — Reuter 
If the Aga Khan writes a threatening 
letter to Mustapha Kernel Pasha, the al 
lowunce will be restored to its former 
amount 

Motion for Hasrat Mohant’a 
Release 

In the Legislative Assembly Mr Do- 
raiswaon a motion for the unconditional 
474- In 


release of Mr Easrat Mohan v has been 
carried despite Government opposition Mr 
lloham ought certainly to be released But 
the Government opposition makes it very 
doubtful whether the motion will be given 
effect to 

Mr Thomas on Kenya 

London, Feb 2o 

In the House of Commons Mr J H Thomas 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) replying, 
regarding the Colonial Office Supplementary 
Estimate relating to Kenya and Uganda, 
declared that the Governments first obligation 
to Kenya and the policy which they intended to 
pursue was a trust to the Natives that earned 
with it something more than an obligation to 
talk about franchise or immigration questions, 
namely.. the assurance that the Yatires would, ha 
fairly treated protected and especially educated 
Me should endeavour to make him a peasant 
That Mr Thomas has been able so soon, 
and so instinctively, as it were, to master the 
usual British official hypocritical cant about 
Kenya being held as a trust for the Africans, 
gives grounds for expecting that the Labour 
Government would last longer than was at 
first surmised Indians may get tired of 
exposing the nauseating hypocrisy under 
lying the claim of Europeans being trustees 
for the backward races, but the Europeans 
themselves will not tire of repeating the cant 
till the last day of judgment — because they 
do not believe in that day of judgment 
spoken of in their scriptures 


Sir Malcolm Halley on the Swaraj 
Demand 

The Swarajist motion for a round table 
conference to be summoned to devise and 
recommend a scheme for a constitution for 
India has been carried by a majority Sir 
Malcolm Hailey opposed it on various 
grounds In his opinion responsible govern 
ment or dominion status can be granted to 
India only after obtaining the assent of the 
minority communities the European mercan 
tile community, the E'uropean services and 
the led. tan states From this one would 
suppose that all important measures passed 
and steps taken by Government are passed 
and taken after obtaining the consent of the 
cla*ses and states named above Bat, as 
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that w not the case, Sir Malcolm’s observa- 
tions were only of an obstructive character, 
though non official obstruction is a high 
crime and misdemeanour in official eyes 
Our relations with the Indian States seem 
te he very peculiar If British Indian sub- 
jects are killed in such a state we can Bay 
nothing or ask nothing in our legislatures 
regarding the killing But if we want some 
measure of self-rule in the very same legis- 
latare, we are told that the Indian States 
must first agree 1 So, it seems that these 
States have been set up by the bureaucracy 
ns the irresponsible arbiters of our destiny, 
though these states themselves are sohelples3 
that a Princes’ Protection Act had to be passed 
for tbe preservation of their rulers’ lives and 
liberties against the attacks of the journalistic 
knights of the fountain pen, and though 
these persons can be deposed or made to 
abdicate toluntanly for political reasons 
The attitude of the official and non official 
European community towards the Reforms 
already granted, inadequate as they are, 
shows that they will never be a party to the 
grant of further rights And some at least of 
the minority communities may be relied upon 
to dance obediently to the tune called by the 
bureaucracy 

So, there is little chance of our ever 
obtaining self-rule of any sort, if Sir Malcolm s 
preliminary conditions are to be fulfilled 

But he surpassed himself when he stated 
that Dominion Btatus implied a dominion 
army, and asked, where was the Indian army, 
staffed and manned in all branches by Indians, 
which could defend India? This was the 
height of official hypocrisy As the country 
has been kept disarmed, as a very few King's 
commissions have been given to Indians only 
recently simply to prevent its being said that 
no such commissions are given to them, us 
some branohes of the army are entirely closed 
to Indians, it is surprising how Sir Malcolm 
could say what he did Have Indians ever 
refused officers’ rank and responsibility jn 
the army T 

Indians in South Africa 

Some of the objections urged by Indians 
in South Africa against the Class Areas Bill 
are as follows ■ — 

(1) T1 o effect of tho Bill being compulsory 
segregation, loth res* Icnttftl an 1 commercial, we 


object to it m principle, in that it casts a stigma 
of inferiority on our race and is an affront to our 
ancient civilisation 

(2 > Tho effect of the Bill vs calculated to 
encroach on the freedom of the subject 

(Ji It has been stated that the present BUI 
is soundly justified by unfair competition in 
trade and industries as between Indian and 
European Even assuming that this is so, for the 
sake of argument, the question is whether the 
effect of this Bill (that is to say, the segregation 
of the races) is likely to find an adequate remedy 
We maintain that it will not On the other 
hand it might cause considerable irritation on 
both sides and the country might be plnnged 
into mutual antagonism, and thero will be a 
widening of the breach already caused by tlix§ 
unnatural agitation by the anti Indian party 
(4) The effect a l this Bill is Mefy to create 
international complications by virtue of Indian 
rulers who are members of the League of Nations 
having entered into an alliance with the British 
Government 

No tax Campaign in Konya 

A no tax campaign has begun in Mom- 
bassa Several Indian leaders have been 
imprisoned The passive resisters have the 
sympathy and support of all politically 
conscious Indians in India, irrespective of 
party 

Situation at Jaito 

An Associated Proas message, dated 
Amritsar February 24, states, “another Jatha 
of 500 to leave for Jaito on the 20th instant 
is being organised ” 

Lain Lajpat Rai is a Panjabi and knows 
the situation in the Panjab and the events 
and circumstances leading to it very well. 
Ilia advice ib contained in the following 
message — 

Tho nows at Jaito has shocked mo, though I 
cannot say 1 was quite unprepared for it I 
woull beg of tie Sliiromaui Gurdwara Pra 
hand) ah Committee to post po no the sending of 
further Jathasto Jaito for the present as request 
cd by Sir Gandhi, so that their well wishers 
among the national leaders may 1 ave time to 
consnler the whole matter and decide ns to the 
a<l% ico thev should gne to tho Akalis 

The Lala’s knowledge of the I'anjab 
being thorough and Ins patriotism beyond 
question, we Time no hesitation in supporting 
Mr. Gandhi’s and his advice. Moreover, 
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as according to Colonel Haddock, as 
reported by Mr C F. Andrews, Mr 
Gandhi's recovery is being retarded by 
public anxieties, all classes of Indians should 
do their best not to add to his anxieties 

The Slaughter at Jatto. 

There are so many conflicting accounts of 
the slaughter at Jaito, that it is not pos- 
sible to decide what actually happened, 
though it is clear that many men have been 
hilled and many wounded The moat shock- 
ing account, supplied by the Akali Sahayak 
Bureau and reproduced in The Bernini 
begins 

Machine guns have again played ba>oc 
with the innocent lives and limbs of the helpless 
Indian citizens Volleys of fire showered like 
hailstones on the beads of Sbahuleo Jatha and 
the innocent people who in thousand* flocked 
to witness the 500 They fell down under the 
shock of bullets like plantain trees before the 
fury of a devastating tempest Here lay 
prostrate in the field some with intestines out, 
some with gaping jaws, there wallowed some 
in the pool of blood with rib bones fractured, 
here a severed hand and there a shredded leg 
all created a dismal scene of harrowing horrors 
The wonnded and the maimed were then 
huddled In bullock carls and led to the Fort, 
so that no calculation could be made of the 
carnage and destruction 

It is difficult to believe this harrowing 
description 


Kenyans to be Feasants, 

Not Traders and Manufacturers 
With reference to Mr Thomas’s state 
ment quoted in a previous note, Reuter 

Mr Ormsby Core welcomed Mr Thomas 9 
determination to pursue an African policy He 
would hare a great deal of outside pressure and 
attempt to force an Indiamsmg policy on him, 
and he was glad that Mr Thomas bad, 
“nailed bis colours to the mast The one thing 
Kenya wanted was, less talk and news about 
Indians more about cotton and maize grown 
by African peasants and the development of Bast 
Africa on 11 est African lines 

Mr Ot msby Gore ]nst stopped short of 
being angelic by suggesting that tbe Africans 
were to be only cotton growing peasants 


They are not to be manufacturers of cotton 
yarn or cotton cloth, or traders, big or small 


* The Observer” on tbe Indian 
Situation 

In an article on the critical times in India 
the ‘ Observer ’ says that the Swarajists seek 
the elimination of British influence in India 
Great Britain, although willing to agree to 
any helpful step in the furtherance of her ideas, 
conld pot agree to such a deliberately retrograde 
move It would bo fatal to every British and 
ev ry Indian interest id the East 

The paper says that when the central 
authority m China fell, the principle of order 
was withdrawn The republic never existed 
except in a few formalities and in the heads of 
a few Western trained Chinese The outside 
world reasonably calls it chaos yet, if an ancient 
and 1 ononrable record of civilising culture and 
invention be the warrant of democratic capacity, 
China is not less fitted for western institutions 
than any Eastern country China has an lm 
tneasureable advantage over India of a relatively 
complete homogeneity of race, creed and tongue, 
and there is every reason to think that India 
would suffer even worse than China by the 
withdrawal of a disinterested authority which 
alone can give protection to the seeds of 
democracy 

The British parliament welcome the normal 
advance of India s political growth, but it is 
wholly different when an Indian Party, by 
extra parliamentary and even violent means 
seeks to extort powers at the expense of the 
Indian masses and the general interest of the 
British commonwealth 

The Uhsener is wrong Nobody in India 
whose opinion carries weight wishes to or 
can eliminate British influence in India, so far 
as that influence makes for the welfare of 
the country \\ hat is desired is that the 
present state of things m India should be 
changed Mr Gandhi never wanted Ene;liah* 
men to leave India , but he certainly wanted 
and wants that they should cease to be 
masters and the Indians should cea«e to be 
servants He wanted Englishmen to remain 
as friends and helpets 

Even if the full demands of the Swaraj- 
ists were conceded and fresh recruitment of 
new European officers were at once stopped, 
the officers now serving in India would con- 
tinue to be here for a good Dumber of years, 
thus maintaining the “steel frame' But if 
the "Observer” thinks that India jw&uld.^ 
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never find her legs nnd that the “stoel- 
fratne” must for ever remain to hold together 
the component parts of the Indian nation, 
we cannot welcome such a prospect 

As political institutions of tho W ostorn 
type have been working as well in Japan as 
in any V» estern country , why Bhould not the 
Buccesa of Japan lie hold out as an encouraging 
example lor Indians to follow, instead of the 
example of China being brought forward to 
discourage them ? True, India is not like 
Japan , but neither is India like China to 
bucIi an extent that the alleged failure of 
China could he rightly used ns n convincing 
argument to dissuade Indians from aspiring to 
establish a democracy Besides, democracy 
is not necessarily a western institution 
there have been and may again be eastern 
democratic institutions 

As regards China, again, one does not 
know to what extent her alleged failuro to 
have a settled and well ordered government 
is due to the interested meddlesomeness and 
intrigues of foreigners And it may be too 
soon also to declare that she has failed 
France is a far smaller and less populous 
country than China And yet how many 
decades did it take Trance to bare a settled 
democracy after the outbreak of the first 
French revolution and the overthrow of 
monarchy ? Certainly, the period was much 
longer than has elapsed in China since the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the 
declaration of a republic 

In the comparison of India with China, the 
‘ Observer” does less than justice to that 
unique example of a most magnanimous and 
philanthropic enterprise, namely, British 
xw\» m. India. China, may have “aw \m 
measurable advantage over India of a rela- 
tively complete homogeneity of race creed 
and tongue ’ , but China has also the lm 
measurable disadvantage of never having en- 
joyed the inestimable bleBSing of British rule 
tor well nigh two centuries Bunng this long 
period, has not Britain always systematically 
discouraged racial conflicts and sectarian 
animosities m an attempt to create a united 
Indian nation t Has she not systematically 
refrained from setting up dialects or decadent 
tongues as distinct languages, so that there 
may be greater homogeneity of language in 
India ? bo English observers ought to be 
able to say that India is fitter for representa- 
tive government than China 


\\ o demur to the statement that the 
British rulers mid “developers * of India 
constitute “a disinterested authority” Britain 
exports vast quantities of her produce to 
India According to tho Statesman’s Year 
Book, in 1920-21 the imports into India from 
tho United Kingdom Wero valued at Its 201,* 
50, 89,(100 , no other country sold even a 
quartor as much to India It may be argued 
that India being an industrially backward 
and undeveloped country, she has to purchase 
manufactured goods from abroad But China 
is also undeveloped in that respect, in fact 
she is far less industrially developed in the 
modern sense than India Yit even in the 
year i 922, tho United Kingdom exported to 
China British produce vnlued at £23,734,000 
or Its 35,50,10,000 China is also a much larger 
and more populous country than India ’I he 
reason why in spite of that fnct, Britain is able 
to Bell much less to China than to India, can 
be explained by assigning various causes 
One is, British rule has killed India’s indi- 
genous industries, and British goods have 
taken tho place of Indian manufactures , but 
there has been no such process nt work in 
China British rule has created Western 
tastes and wants in India, which British 
manufacturers gratify and meet , hut no such 
thing has been done in China British rule 
and British banking and shipping agencies 
and British managed railways facilitate 
British trade in India , that is not the case 
in China We need not mention other cau- 
ses iheae facts show that Britain is a 
gamer by her sovereignty over India, and 
hence she is not a disinterested authority 
On March 31, 10-0, there were 3,608 joint 
stock companies incorporated in British India 
and in the Indian states of Mysore, Barodn, 
Gwalior and Indore, and in operation, with 
paid up capital of Its 123,21,36,000 The 
bulk of this capital is owned by Britishers 
'Ihe following articles, among others, exported 
from India in 1021-22 were manufactured 
mainly by British manufacturers in India 
Exports Values in Rs 

Jute 29, 09,57,18b 

Tea 18,22,01,0 1 o 

Coffee 1,30,08,035 

"W e need not mention the various kmdB 
of mineral ore raised by British companies 
The total capital expenditure on Railways to 
the end of 1921 22 was lts 656,06 24,000 
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Hart of this capital belongs to Britishers, and 
the whole has been handled by Britishers, 
to their immense gain A considerable 

portion of the earnings of railways pass into 
British hands As regards shipping and 
navigation, which is mainlj in British bands, 
the total number of vessels entered and 
cleared at ports in British India during 
1921 22 was 8,037, of which 4779 were 
British vessels , and oat of a total tonnage 
of 15,6ot,967, British vessels carried 

12,106,440 , which shows that the bulb of 
the foreign ocean trade was carried on by 
means of British vessels Think of the gams 
of this vast traffic The coasting traffic and 
^ the inland river borne traffic also belong 
for the most part to British navigation 
companies 

these facts prove again that Britain a 
work in India is quite paying and, therefore, 
not disinterested 

Lastly, according to the Census of India for 
1921, theUnitedKiogdom sent 116000 persons 
to India There were some 10 thousand 
males absent on leave or on foreign service 
There are many persons of the British race in 
India born in this country In any case, more 
than a lakh Britishers make their living in 
India, directly or indirectly And among them 
are the most highly paid officials and the 
richest merchants and industrialists id India 
Besides those British officials who serve 
and make their living in India, there 
are others who live in England and serae 
India and are paid by India And there is, 
besides, ft large body of British pensioners 
who draw handsome pensions from the 
Indian treasury 

If after considering all these facts, any 
British observer speaks of Britain as a 
disinterested authority, one would like to 
know what an interest'd anti or tty would 
mean 

In the last paragraph the “ Observer ” 
refers to an Indian Party ( it speaks of the 
Swarajists) seeking to extort powers by 
extra parliamentary and even violent means 
The "Observer” will not he able to mention 
any means adopted by the Swarajists here 
which has not been adopted in the British 
parliament at some period or other of British 
history Is or will it be able to point out 
any violent means adopted by them If the 
Swarajists had been violent, Government 
would have suppressed them It is true 


that violence has been sometimes resorted 
to in India by a small party in the hope of 
putting an end to the present system of 
government Bnt it is not the Swarajists who 
have done so Swarajists are non coopera- 
tors of a sort, and all non cooperators are 
pledged to non violence Those who resort 
to violence cease to be non-cooperators Be- 
sides, it cannot he truthfnlly asserted that so 
far as the British Parliament is concerned, 
violence is an absolutely extra parliamentary 
method Cromwell is still considered one of 
the greatest of British Parliamentarians and 
men, and Englishmen are proud of him , and 
the civil war between Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians still finds place even tn school 
histories Non violence is an un British 
principle taught by tbe greatest of Indians 
from ancient times If Englishmen were 
really converted to faith in non-violence 
and gave up Dyetian shootings, Swarajists 
may try to make up their mind to put up 
with the false accusation of being votaries 
of violence 

Every Indian party which has tried to 
obtain power at the expense of the foreign bu- 
reaucracy has been falsely accused of doing 
so at the expense of the Indian masses But 
the British Government itself has kept the 
masses illiterate, spends little for the sanita- 
tion and medical wants of villages and 
starves the agricultural department. 

Lord Olivier’s Statement on India 

Lord Olivier’s statement in the house of 
lords on the situation in India, including 
that in Kenya, can please neither Indians, 
nor Anglo Indians and British Tories and 
Liberals He wanted to be firm He wanted 
also to be conciliatory, bnt without making 
any real concessions Hence his failure to 
please any party 

Regarding Mr Gandhi’s release he 
observed 

The Labour party was glad that Mr Gandhi 
Lad been released, because it was repugnant to 
humau feeling that a man of his character should 
be treated as a criminal , but the terrible prac 
tical reaction of his philosophically innocent 
teachings merely illustrated the excesses into 
whivh the Indian popular temperament was 
prone to be driven by eny such ferment 

Vie are not in the least convinced that 
Mr Gandhi's “philosophically innocent 
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teachings” were responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the popular excesses Nor is it 
true that the Indtan popular temperament is 
more prone to be driven into excesses than 
the British or any other popular tempera 
ment Excesses cannot and should not be 
excused, whoever may be guilty of them 
But it is entirely false to suggest that wo as 
a people are more prone to excesses of 
violence than occidentals The ttuth lies 
rather the other way 

Continuing Lord Olivier said — 

Mr Gandhi li&d denounced tl o whole idea 
of Western democracy on which the Swaraj 
leaders, at any rate the Hindu section thereof, 
were working and on which tho British Govern 
ment had been trying to work for India under 
Morloy Mmto and Montford reforms 

As we do not remember where or in what 
language Mr Gandhi denounced "tie whole 
idea of Western democracy,’ we are not in a 
position to comment on this portion of the 
statement That Mr Gandhi has denounced 
Western civilisation in some o£ its aspects 
is true , bnt we do not think that he has 
ever admitted that democracy is a thing 
which belongs particularly to the West and 
is to be condemned 

Not less completely did Mr Roy of Berlin 
and his Communist missionaries from the Bol 
shevik school of Tashkent denounce the Bonr 
geois Republicanism of the Swaraj movement, 
demanding the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the emancipation of the outcaste and lower 
caste masses 

Lord Olivier’s reference to the propaganda 
of Mr Roy of Berlin was quite inapposite 
We do not understand why he made it Mr 
0 R Das of the Swaraj party has himself 
denounced middle class or bourgeois re 
publicanism It is, therefore, rather curious 
to find this Bort of republicanism attributed 
to the Swaraj movement Mr Das has also 
demanded a Swaraj of the people, which, If 
it means any thing, means the supremacy 
of the proletariat And the entire body of 
non cooperators, including Swarajists is m 
favour of the emancipation of the outcaste 
and lower caste masses, at leaat in theory 
The Moderates or Liberals also share this 
opinion Therefore in this respect there is 
no opposition between the views of Indian 
nationalist! of different schools and those of 
Mr Roy of Berlin Lord Olivier then ad 
v&ncea a very hackneyed argument, namely, 


that as representative institutions had taken 
centuries to deielop in the "West, they cannot 
grow up within a brief period in India feaid 
lie — 

Tho British Government bad pinned their 
faith on the programme of Constitutional Demo- 
cracy, but wo claimed to know, by centuries of 
oxpcrionco m huropo and America, the laiva and 
conditions indisponsablo for tho stablo working 
of that system, which was not natuo to India, 
and it was perfoctlr plain that those conditions 
had not at presont been established in India and 
could not bo established in n fow months by 
deliberation at a Hound Tablo Conforoneo or by 
the premature appointment of a Commission 
under tho Government of India Act 

But if centuries nre required for the 
ncclimntisa ion of constitutional democracy 
in India, the ten years mentioned in the 
Government of India Act after which an 
inquiry into out fitness is to be held, would 
no more snfiice for the purpose than three 
years Lord Olivier’s argument is merely a 
paraphrase of the proverb “Koine was not 
built in n day,” to which we tnay be per- 
mitted to repeat our old reply 

Wo aro often reminded by both Indians and 
Anglo Indians that ’‘Rome was not built \n a 
day * They mean thereby to toll us that as 
England and other free and self governing 
countries took centuries to evolve and learn 
to work tbeir present advanced political in 
stitntions India ought not to expect to bo 
come self governing in the course of a few 
years I rom tbe historical primers which wo 
read at school, we did indeed learn that it 
took Rome centuries to grow from the collection 
of huts, wine i Romulus and Romus probably 
built into a city of palaces and cathedrals with 
magnificent suburban villas Hut in later times, 
it did not take quite as much tirao to build 
Washington, Melbourne, Sydney, San I'rancisco, 
Chicago, or new Dacca nor is it expected 
that new Delhi or new Bankipur would take 
centuries or oven decades to build The present 
up to date steam engines of various sorts can 
trace tl eir descent to Hero 8 apparatus, 
constructed B C 130 If a student of raeebani 
cal engineering now w ants to learn to xnako a 
steam engine lie does not begin with making 
Hero s machine, nor does lie learn the art m 
130+1924=2054 years He becomes a finished 
mechanic m a few years Tl e marvols of 
modern chemistry have grown from the days 
of tho alchemists m the course of centuries 
But the modern student of chemistry learns the 
science not by toiling tor centuries through 
a hundred births and re incarnations, hut in 
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less than a decade The youth apprenticed to 
the ship-building trade does not begin with 
dag-outs or canoes, hut with the most up to date 
vessels, mastering the art of building the latest 
merchant vessels and dreadnoughts in a few 
years The modem mechanic who wants to 
manufacture all sorts of weapons for the army 
and the niTy, does not go to a museum to see 
how the pala-olithic and the neolithic men 
made their stone hatchets or dint spearheads 
and arrow heads, in order to imitate them lie 
learns in the course of a few years to mate 
machine guns, I*» inch cannon, shells anil 
torpodocs The modem Japanese did go learn 
from the West and are now teaching and 
helping the West in some cases When CO years 
ago the Japanese* youths, who subsequently 
came to be known as the elder statesmen, went 
to all the most civilized countries of the world 
to learn, the art of government thev did not 
bother their heads with the witenagemot and 
the eorls and the ccorls and the enihts, but at 
once set about to learn and did learn in a few 
years all that there was to learn about the latest 
representative institutions ami their working 
and the school of experience afterward* made 
them what they became 

The art of statesmanship, like all other arts, 
is and can be learnt, in a single life time The 
British baby who afterwards grows up into a 
statesman is born just as ignorant as tbe Indian 
baby British infants are no more born with 
the general a baton or tbe statesman’s portfolio 
than are Indian babies born with the coolies 
spade or stone breaking hammer Given tbe 
same opportunity and facilities the Indian 
baby is sura to equal any other baby tn 
development If statecraft were entirely or 
mainly inherited, all or most of the descendants 
of all or most statesmen would have become 
statesmen and few boys whose fathers were not 
statesmen could have become statesmen Abraham 
Lincolns would then have been impossible Sir 
Asquith or Mr Lloyd George bas learnt what 
he has in his own life time , Count Okuma 
learnt id the same Space of time, so did Dad a 
bhai Naoroji , so did Agoka Chandragupta, 
Samudragopta, Sher Shah, Akbar, Anraugxib, 
Kbivsji and others Their ancestors did not pile 
np knowledge and evpenenco of statecraft for 
them amt physiologically transmit it to them 
There may or may not be some truth in 
hereditary talent or racial characteristics , but 
it bas always been a conscious or unconscious 
trick on the part of the few in possession of 
power and privilege to try to persuade the many 
outside the pale to believe that birth is the sole 
or most dominant determining factor in the 
making of the destiny of individuals and nations 
In India the trick succeeded to so great an 


ex tent that lor centuries down to oar own day 
g n dras have continued to belie vo that it was 
on lj by acquiring merit after numerous births 
4j,^t they could become Brahmans or "twice 
^rn.” But now tbe spell seems to have broken 
ey .en in India. Many persons hitherto known 
M Sod res now claim to be twice born 

The evolution of a thing or the discovery of 
a truth or a method takes a long time, involves 
^at labour and may require much genius , 
j, 0 t to acquire a knowledge of them is a very 
jj^peh shorter and easier process 

It does not require generations or centuries 
l 0 burnt statecraft, though it may have taken 
pentanes It evolve and perfect the art, just as it 
^ 0 es not take generations or centuries to loam 
btI j other art, science or craft, though the latter 
m sy have arrived at their present state of 
perfection or matnnty after centuries In the 
of all the other arts this fact has been 
frilly admitted , in the case of statesmanship 
0 f statecraft, however, it seems to be denied 
jjot facts with their incontrovertible logic have 
c( *me to the rescue of all struggling nations It 
l# within living memory that the Serbians, 
Bulgarians and Rumanians have become free 
a (ier long centuries of subjection to Tnrkey 
pbey did not take centuries or generations to 
j e am statecraft, but began to manage tbeir 
a /fair* efficiently as soon as they got the chance 
do so It cannot be nrged that they are more 
intelligent or braver than the Indians, or that 
tpetr civilisation is of older date than that of 
jpdia If it be urged that they are Europeans, 
a pd wbat is true of Europeans cannot be true of 
^siatics, we can cite the case of the Japanese, 
^ho from the commencement of the Iteiji or 
n SW era, began to govern their country inmost 
a pproved fashion The Japanese possess an 
B 0Cient civilization, winch, it may be niged, 
fitted them for their new career of political 
progress Dot the Filipinos have not started 
yitb any such real or supposed qualification , 
a od yet they are satisfactorily exercising the 
right of self rale after an apprenticeship of less 
than a decade under American administrators 
g ho aid it be urged explicitly or by implication 
t fiat our only disqualifications are that we are 
jjidians and that we have been under British 
r <i!e for more than a century and a half, we 
B iust throw up the sponge and confess to being 
thoroughly beaten. — Totcards Home Rule 

In the course of the debate on PaDdit 
\(otilal Nehru’s motion for a round table 
inference, Sir Malcolm Jlailoy reminded 
t pe House that certain Indian political 
leaders had agreed to have responsible 
Government at the end of ten or fifteen 
years No one denies that they did. 


X 
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what was the response of the British ruling 
party? Ihej did not definitely promise 
responsible government nt the end of tenor 
fifteen years or, tn fact, of any period What 
has been promised is that nt the end of ten 
years there will be an enquiry into our fit- 
ness, and then there may be either progress 
or retrogression Therefore, all Indians can- 
not be bound for ever by what Borne leaders 
agreed to on the tacit understanding that 
Government would make a definite promise of 
giving responsible government within a rea 
sonable period Bat that promise was never 
given, nor has it been given even now by 
Lord Olivier bo, there cannot he any one- 
sided contract or understanding Moreover, 
there has been such a rapid growth of poli- 
tical consciousness among even the illiterate 
masses of India, who are quite intelligent 
enough to understand their interests, that 
even if we had entered into an understanding 
with the British rulers after obtaining n 
definite promise from them, there would 
have been nothing wrong in demanding n 
shortening of the period of transition or po 
litical apprenticeship 

British Right in India 

Continuing, Lord Olivier, referring to the 
contention that the British had no right in India, 
said that the right of British statesmen, public 
servants, merchants and industrialists to be m 
India was the fact that they made the India of 
today, and no Home Rule or national movement 
could have been possible in India but for their 
work 

A statement like this cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged In what sense is it 
true that the British 11 made the India 
of to day ” ? Let us first see what they 
did not make They did not create 
India’s land and water and sky, including 
all that is m the bowels of the earth, under 
the surface of the water and m the atmos- 
phere They did not create India’s fauna 
and flora They did not create India's men 
and women and cfiildren They did not 
create Indian culture and civilisation, India's 
indigenous arts and crafts, her ancient 
literatures and philosophies and religions, 
Indian mathematics and science of healing 
and other sciences, in however rudimentary 
a Btage they might have been They did not 
make India’s old roads, canals, irrigation 


works, bridges, palaces, tombs, temples, 
mosques, Ao 1 hoy did not teach Indians 
their indigenous methods of agriculture 
They did not breathe intelligence and 
morality and spirituality into the minds 
and souls of tlio Indians, who were not 
savages roaming in the vioods with their 
bodies painted with woad before the 
advent of the British In what sense, then, 
have the British made the India of today ’ 
They came to India at a time of disruption 
nnd disorder ( for which they themselves 
were partly responsible, as a perusal of Major 
Basil’s Rise of the Christian Rower in India 
will show), and gradually, mainly for serving 
their own purposes of gain, they established 
peace and order nnd government by their laws 
They did tins ii ilh tin help and cooperation 
rf India's soldier s and other men and i nth 
hidin' « money But India’s land revenue 
administration, the mainstay of Indian 
finance, is of pre British origin Their other 
achievement is the introduction of western 
education and science That also was done 
ongtnally with the object of getting clerks 
and low-salaried public servants to help in 
the administration and exploitation of India, 
and alsj for the conversion of India to 
Christianity and the promotion of British 
trade by creating western tastes and wants 
m Indian society, as a perusal of Mayor 
Basu's History of education m India under 
the Rule of the East India Corny any will 
show It must not also be forgotten that 
the pioneers of Western Education m India 
were some Indians themselves, not the British 
Government, as the above named book shows 
And we have ourselves always fully pud for 
our private educational institutions, State 
institutions, and State aided non Christian in- 
stitutions , in these no British money has come 
to our aid Railways and some other means 
of communication, and modern industries are 
some of the other achievements of British 
rule But these have never been and are 
not philanthrope enterprises Much of the 
capital invested m them is ours, probably 
the source of all the capital invested m 
them is, directly or indirectly, Indian For 
the State railways India has borne enor- 
mous losses For the other lines India has 
guaranteed a rate of interest on the capital 
and suffered much loss in consequence At 
every stage, the promoters, engineers 
managers, agents, ivc , have been more 
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than amply paid Man} railway lines are 
strategic and were constructed and are 
maintained in Imperial interests Not that 
railways have not been of advantage to 
India 'I heir benefits are obvions Unt 
they hare also done great harm to India, 
by facilitating the destruction of her indi 
genous industries by the importation 
of M estern goods, by facilitating the export 
ont of India of her food stocks even when 
there was no trne surplus and tbns producing 
scarcity, l>y being a cause of the genesis of 
malaria, by indirectly causing the deteriora- 
tion of inland waterways, and by facilitating 
the spread of epidemics like plague and 
inflaenra Modern industrial enterprises in 
India, financed by British capital, which in 
the last resort is mostly derived from India 
have been lucrative concerns to the entre 
prenears There are snch British enter- 
prises in many independent countries, too 
But their existence there does not give the 
British any right to he in those countries 
in the Tole of masters and proprietors 

Lord Olivier lias evidently forgotten 
British colonial history The States which 
in the eighteenth century declared them 
selves independent and became the United 
States of America, were otigmally mu I by 
the British in a far truer sense than that in 
which they may be said to hare made the 
India of to-day Bat did the Americans for 
that reason allow the right of Britain to 
lord it over for them for ever or for any 
indefinite period * Britain is the parent 
of Australian, British Canadian, and British 
Sonth African civilisation and administration 
in a far truer sense than she is of Indian 
civilization and administration Bat do the 
Australians, Canadians and South Africans 
allow Britain's ctaun to domineer in those 
lands 7 

VS e are grateful to all foreigners who 
have helped U3 in any way But the British 
statesmen and public servants who have 
served India have been folly paid for their 
services and have also received pensions 
They have no further lien on India Those 
who are still in service are admitted to have 
the right to serve for their full period and 
to pension afterwards Their rights extend 
no farther India is not their hereditary 
estateor human cattle farm As for merchants 
and industrialists, they have the right to 
their merchandise, to the buildings erected 
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with their own money, nnd to carry on trade 
according to the laws of the land, such as 
British merchants enjoy in independent coun- 
tries But no claim to special consideration 
can be allowed British industrialists also 
have the right to go on with their work, so 
long as they observe the conditions laid down 
by a self governing India Bat it is optional 
for ns to allow or not to allow British indus- 
trialists to have fresh mining or other con- 
cessions IV e may also revoke concessions 
already made, after granting, where equity 
demands it, adequate compensation 

'these are the ntmost limits of the British 
to be in India All foreigners who are birds 
of passage have the right to be in India so 
long as their presence is beneficial, at best 
not i nj a nous, to India There is no room 
for birds of prey here All foreigners who 
have a Iona fi It desire to settle in India and 
become Indians may be allowed to do so so 
long as there is room Bat no foreigner has 
any right to be in any country merely to play 
the role of the despot or the exploiter 

Lord Ulivier thinks that no Home 
Rnle or national movement could have 
been possible in India bat for the work 
of the British If any one sajs that the 
Home Rule or any other national movement 
in India is the outcome of Britain’s work 
in India we have no quarrel with him , 
becaase, it is in a sense true that the British 
have ‘ budded better than they kneu * 
They did not want that we should be 
nationally self respecting and self assertive , 
but whether by reaction or as the direct 
result of our familiarity with British political 
history and thought, we have been sti 
mulated to become self respecting and 
self assertive So far there is no disagree 
tnent Our assertion that the British did 
not want ns to be nationally self respecting 
and self-assertive, may be challenged Our 
reply is that, if they wanted us to be home- 
ruling or self ruling, why is it that no British 
parly which has the legal power to help 
forward self rule in India, does so jo a 
definite and irrevocable manner? 

Our nrgnment in the foregoing paragraph 
is that no one can dispute what is historically 
true ,— there is no quarrel with what has 
been Rut when from that Lord Olivier 
proceeds to conclude that the same result 
could not have been produced in an\ 
other way or in any other circnnu^ 
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Btanccs, Ins assumes too much. British rule or 
British industrialism was not at work in 
Japm , but Jap in 1ms be* n moil* rinsing and 
democratising herself China v as ni»»*r 
blnt'eJ with British rule, but, m spiGt of 
the good wishesof her occidental and orimitnl 
well-wishing critic*, she i« progrt ssing to- 
wards modtrnmtion bo is Alglmnslnn >o 
is IVrsia. 1 ho progress irnde hy the I ill- 
pinos is not duo to British rule , nor is the 
work done h) the Japanese in Ivor* a duo to 
British rule It is, no dnuht,a futile specula- 
tion to discuss what might or might not lime 
been , for it is true of past history that “vvlmt 
19 writ i* writ — would it w* re worthier 
But it is presumptuous to argue that none 
but tho British were capable ot producing a 
certain kind of results because others June 
intact proved thevnsilve* more capable 

Tho "Stool-Framo'* 

Referring to tho regrettable lack of limita- 
tion in Mr Lloyd George's "Steel Frame' 
speech with regard to the Indian Sen ices, 
Lord Olivier sail that Mr Llojd George 
appeared to 1 avo forecast tho maintenance in 
perpetuity of tho British Services in India It 
would bo impossible to as*ociate tins idea with 
the ultimata idea of Indian nationalists and 
Dominion responsible Government 

This is elusive Lord Olivier does not 
definitely say whether it would be possible 
to associate Mr Llyod George e “Steel-frame* 
idea with the Labour Government's idea 

llo appealed for co-operution We admit 
that “in the transition stage from the present 
to the future the loyalty and devotion to 
Indian interests of the British element in tho 
puo'nc services is us lninapensaVie to the 
efficient working of any form of constitution 
in the public interest, as is parliamentary 
co-operation on the part of the unofficial 
classes, which he appealed to the Swaraj 
party to giv e " 

“If the Indian Public Service was to bo re 
garded as in the course of supersession, it was 
none the leas essential to the successful conduct 
of any transition that its high qualities should 
he recognised, appreciated and realised fully by 
all engaged m the problem of effecting that 
transition ’ 

India cannot, however, be alwaj b put off 
with the cry of “transitional stage” for 
that matter, all countries are in a transi- 


tional tinge. Wi* want to know ami our* 
n lit < to il* lr nuinw tho stag* i according to 
the principle of s«lf-di l« rnilmtioii Why 
ahmill onttidt rs bo for nter the arbiters of 
our destiny ? 

At for nppri anting tlin high qualities of 
tho Kiroja in public sonants, they have bt*n 
mer-npprocutnd and oxtravagantly pud for. 
Tho superior airs of loing hen on-sent 
philanthropic liem* factors ot India combmul 
with tho com'nnt cry of “pay, pay*, pay," do 
not induce in tin* mimlt of tho people of 
India nny oxtra-appmcifttivn mood. 

I*urd OIivm r stated — 

••Tim 0 >v eminent wen 1 n >t tut pared to accept 
on tho rceommen lulinns of a Round Table 
Confttenco n now sebomo fir now establishing 
full nsjvjnsiblo Government in India only three 
can aftor the institution of the scheme of 
tofurnis, which was ndopted liecausc we were 
re nv i med that the establishment of full res 
jx.n»ih)e Government srnull lie worse than 
perilous anl wo ill 1 bequeathe disaster to the 
people of India, an 1 when the power* which 
that transitional scheme was designed l<» gno 
had not been availed of 

"11 o Government, having tho same ultimate 
aim f r India ns tho Swarajists, namely, tho 
substitution of responsible I) imituotv Govorment 
for tho present admittedly transitional political 
constitution, earnestly dc«iro to nvail themselves 
of tho Swarajists’ disposition towards elfcctoal 
consultation The Government were open to 
consider nny practical prop mis, but they were 
not yet satisfied with regard to what might bo 
the best means oT establishing that el wer contact 
awl heUer understanding that were so manifestly 
desirable They hoped, nfter consulting tl o 
Govern nont of India, to bo ablo with tho least 
avoidable delay to decide on tho«o means 

‘ Mvanwlulo the Gavecuoiont.., who wave, 
uneqm vocally friendly towards the Indian 
constitutional reforming party, appealed to that 
party for pntionce, circumspection and co* 
operatii n in using tho councils for efficient 
administration 

* Ljrd Olivier concluded by eaytng that 
the G n eminent liad been continually pressed 
to give attention to urgent matters It had 
been qmto impossible for them thoroughly to 
exploit* nil the factors of difficulty in the presont 
Indian political atmosphere Iho investigation 
of the situation winch the Government of India 
had promised could not fail to assist that 
Government to furnish ILs Majesty'* Government 
with fm ther considered advice upon the problems 
involved, and with regard to tho best possible 
lines ol approach to any further developments” 
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After the institution of the scheme of 
Reforms, India has passed through perils 
and disasters, financial and of other des- 
criptions There have been rebellion and 
noting and bloodshed by officials and non- 
officials By the reverse council bills and 
other means the Indian public have been 
robbed of crores upon crores 1 1 e 
reforms have not been able to prevent all 
the*e things It is possible to argue that 
but for the Reforms there would have been 
greater penis and disasters and leg tlised 
robberies and that full responsible govern 
ment would certainly hare been cala- 
mitous , but it is no le9S easy to 
argue that full responsible government would 
have prevented these perils and disaster and 
robberies History and common sense agree 
in teaching that the safest and quickest way 
to ensure the peace and safety of a count*) is 
to make its inhabitants themselves responsible 
for it as soon as they have become politically 
sell conscious and demand to be tn«de 
responsible Blood letting there has been 
already, and no British statesman tan 
guarantee that there will not be further 
blood letting Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the wisest and most statesmanlike 
course to adopt is to make the Indians 
theniseltp3 responsible for any po stble 
future bloodletting \Ne cannot allow 
the claim of the bntidi to be more 
anxious for our welfare than oursehes, ai d 
we also assert that the official blood letting 
has been not in our interests l nt for ke*| mg 
up the power and prestige of the British 
premie 

J« is not at all time to say tl at ‘ the powers 
wl ich that transitional rcheine was designed 
to pile had not been availed of " lor lhr*e 
full )Bar8, they were avail'd of by tie 
Moderates nr Liberals , but with what result? 
Minister after Minister I as deilered diarchy 
ft failure The Moderate party Itself I as 
said that the pow ra glteil by the Kcleme 
nre insnfhcent and illusory 

One is glad to learn that tl e Government 
have tl e am e ultm ate aim for India as the 
bw&rSpst*, nan el), tie substitution of re* 
ponsible Dominion government for the 
present admittedly transittoaal political 
constitution It may be incidentally 
ob«er\ed that the C 1'mal form of «elt 
government or Swaraj h id become the goal 
yf Itnjun nut i nal -U long l>ef re tie 


appearance of Non co operation or of the 
SwarSjists on the political 6tage It is 
some satisfaction that, unlike Sir Ji 
Hailey, Lord Olivier has not drawn a 
distinction between responsible got eminent 
and Dominion status 

Considering that everything in this 
world is m a state of transition, it is annoy- 
lug to Indians that they alone are to be 
subjected for ever or, which is practically 
the same thing, for an indefinite period, to a 
foreigner made transitional Bcheme over 
which they have no control God has 
allowed man to make progress through 
blunders Even if we allow that the British 
people sincerely desire to play the part oE 
earthly providence in India solely tor our 
good, may we not say that it is presumptuous 
for the British people to believe that they 
can make men of Indians by a better plan 
than the usnal one of God * Individual 
human beings are freed from tutelage on 
reaching the adolescent stage Are we as a 
people never to reach that stage * It is no 
use speaking of the ultimate aim The 
Marquess of Hastings wrote of Indian inde- 
pendence as early as J8 18 but we are still 
treated to ultimate aims,’ and advised to 
be patient 'since the beginning of British 
rule in India many an enslaved nation in 
eiery continent ha'> become free, but India 

is still fed with ultimate aims because 

she is content to be so fed 1 

Lord OlivJor on the Kenya Problom 

Referring to In ban inmn„rati n to Kenya, 

I> nl Oluer hi I ilmt I is exjeneure wasilat 
abut si ui nersally lull an *eu era were valuable 
ti tleen iiuomues tl ei e tert-l He pet-mnallv 
» nil li c on U*l«lf of I mi pel I and tie 
GoieiDm t * f It dia, t be sure that a very 
kin t k a li mile e l,dl«n lit i< e out I e r le 
a^irei g rvntrictioi s u lud an uuiui^rai on 
Ar a# evpermtff* iWeu* in tUe ce< > mo 
aanmeit rt« was cm wi red l! at ll e Col uial 
Od # « nil tabs tUt course aid i(pn»c> 
tl o n ration witl a pel feat ly fair an 1 strai^i ( 
toward mild if it were proved tlatiidan 
in nn,. rati r would de deleter! ns to tl e natives 
of Kenya le ciull not imagn e that Indians 
w uld repudiate tl ed ctrme tl attLese tern tones 
were brnii^ be a Iministered in the interests 
of the satis e ml abitants. 

Good, very good ’ Butwby is the ques- 
tion of UiM delrtenotikneaa of /, ( ijj ^ 
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‘ 1000 Bengalis die every day of malaria,” 
“40 Bengalis die every hour of malaria,” 
“A Bengali dies every l l minutes of 
malaria, * etc And there are other friends 
of the people in Bengal besides malaria. lor 
improving and conserving the health of 6uch 
a province, inhabited by more than 46 millions 
of people, the budget allotment is the 
magnificent sum of Rs 29,87,000 1 


Turkish Red Crescent Mission, 

Four delegates of the Turkish Red Cres- 
cent Mission are touring in India collecting 
funds for the relief of repatriated Tnrkish 
prisoners in Anatolia Mr M eh i udd in Jamal, 
a merchant of Madras, has contributed one 
lakh of rupees This speaks much for his love 
of Turkey And such charity is quite 
laudable One would, however, like to know 
how much he gave for the relief of the lakhs 
of distressed Musalmans in the flood stricken 
North Bengal area At the risk of 
being misunderstood and hated, vve are cons 
trained to remind our Moslem countrymen 
that they should feel at least as much for 
Indian Moslems as for Turkish Moslems and 
not leave almost entirely to the Hindus and 
other non Moslems the duty of helping 
Indian Musalmans stricken by famine, flood, 
cyclone, earthquake or epidemics At present 
they appear to realise their existence as a 
distinct community only when the question ot 
division of pelf and power has to be raised 
and solved to their satisfaction 


Independent MusalmanB 
Accoiding to Sir Thomas Arnold, of 22 
orores of Muhammadans in the world, only 
8 orores and 40 lakhs are independent and 
not uoder European rule It speaks much 
for the manliness esprit de corps an3 dynninio 
power of the Moslems that in spite of this 
small percentage of independent men among 
them, they are a factor to reckon with 

The total of Hindus m the world 
is about 22 orores and 24 lakhs— all 
dependent, except the five millions or so m 
Nepal and the few Hindu citizens of some 
foreign states 


All-India Hindu Mahasablia 


A resolution for the raising of the mar- 
riageable age of Hindu boys and girls was 
passed unanimously at the recent special 
session of the All-India Hindu Mahasablia 
under the presidency of Bandit Madin 
Mohan Malaviya He personally favoured 
the minimum age of lb for girls and 18 
for boy s 

Pundit Han liar Swamp Shnrma proposed 
that the Muhu Snbha is of opinion that in aC 
cordunca with the shastras and considering an 
“Aputkal” ( lima of danger ) the Hind ns should 
allow their untouchable brothers m public meet 
mg and m those schools where non Hindu child* 
ran are also taught f 

It may be necessary to bo thankful for 
these condescending small mercies , but touch- 
able Hindus should remember that non-Hindu 
religions make no distinction between touch- 
able and untouchable and offer better terms 
to converts Are not the untouchables to be 
admitted to schools where only Hindu 
children read ? 

1 lie Malta Sabha urged upon the owners of 
temples to make every possible arrangement for 
“darslian” of ( having a look at ) the deities aud 
the general public to remove the difliculty of 
taking water and m ranging for Bepaiaie wells 
where necessary 

This is good so far as it goes But heie, 
too, caste Hindus should remember that 
Christians, Musalmans, etc , allow everyone 
of their communities to worship God direct- 
ly and personally, 

The Maba Sabha farther expressed its 
opinion that to allow tl o ni toucbables to wear 
tl e sacred thread aid cl ant Veil to hymns and 
tl e practice of inter du mg with them is 
contrary to scnpturea and local custom Tl e 
Mai a habha tl eref re would i c t support euch 
act and declared tl at people si i uld not do any 
such acts in the name of Hindu Sabha After 
a good deal of 1 euted and animated discussion 
the resolution was carried uuammi usly 


IVlmt is the good of expressing snch opi- 
nions ? Nobody can stem the tide ot liberal- 
ism m religion and of the progress of Vedio 
studies among all sects and castes and out- 
castes , and it is good that it is bo 


The Maha Sabha endorses its acceptance of 
the decision aimed at tie Dharma Pans! ad 
according to wl ich eveiy non Hindu can become 
a Hindu if I u h ih h gun to l oliovi iu the tenet* 
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of Hmdn religion, though he shall not be taken 
in any ol the existing castes 

If anybody is yearning to he a nondescript 
in reality but a Hindu in name, here is a 
chance for him 

Our Duty to tho Aboriginals 
At the National Social Conference held 
m Poona last December a resolution was 
passed requesting all social reformers to 
direct their attention to the social, economic, 
and civic uplift of the aboriginal forest and 
gipsy tribes, such as the lihils, Kaliparajs, 
Gonds and Santala, and to start missions for 
"“sncli work This duty has been flagrantly 
neglected It is bign time for ns all to be 
alive to it 

India’s Poverty 

According to Sir M Yisvesvaraya, 

“The wealth o! India before tbe War was 
estimated at £3,600 millions or Its 5,400 crores 
This meant an average property or wealth 
amounting to Its IbO per head ol the population 
The corresponding figure for Canada was a little 
over Rs 4,400 , that for tbe United Kingdom 
Its 6,000 Again, the annual income per head 
in India at the present reduced value of money 
varies from between Rs 4 j to Rs 60 Even 
assuming the maximum figure ol Rs 60, it 
would mean an average income of Rs 5 per head 
per month The corresponding yearly income 
given, for Canada is Rs 550 and for the Lnited 
Kingdom Rs 720 The trade for the whole of 
India comes to about Rs 20 to Rs -» per head 
for Canada and the Lnited Kingdom, the 
figures are Rs 510 and G40 respectively On 
account of tbB general low level of occupations 
and low standard of living tbe death rate in India 
is very high, being over 30 per 1 000, while the 
name is less than It per 1,000 in the two conn 
tries named above Ibe average expectation of life 
is about 24 years in India, while it is about 4o in 
European countries Education is extremely 
meagre, less than 6 per cent of the population 
being literate Every other primary test that 
yon may apply will show the same low standing, 
the same low level o! efficiency ’ 


Consolation for Authors 
It is quite astonishing, says tho New York. 
Freeman, to see the amount of evidence 


aval able to lam who loots for it,t?iat nothing 
good in literature is eveT lost, 

Lenin. 

Nikolai LemnV'Great Experiment” ingovern 
meet, still unfinished, has cost the lives of mil* 
lions of Russian men and women, says The 
I iteran/ Digest, and has cast a terror of “the 
Red blight” over millions of other lives outside 
of Russia let when death came to this 
man who has been described as * one of the 
great wreckers of history,” “the greatest rebel 
against society of this or perhaps any other 
generation,” “the Judas of the real Russian 
revolution, and “another Scoorge of God,” it 
was startling to note the number of voices raised 
in sincere tribute to his greatness When the 
news of his death was announced to the All* 
Soviet Congress, a Moscow correspondent tells- 
ns “almost every one in the great theatre in 
which the Congress meets burst into tears, and 
it was proposed to make January 21, the day ha 
died, a day of mourning in the Russian calendar 
Altbo he had turned their world topsyturvy for 
them, we are told, crowds of people stood with 
bared heads in the icy air along the twenty miles 
of railroad between the little town of Gorky and 
Moscow while his funeral train went by 

In the Lnited States the press records 
many strikingly contradictory estimates of the 
man who was the organizer and leader of the 
movement which became known as Bolshevism, 
and which he characterized as “the Great 
Experiment the dictatorship of the proletariat ” 

Lenin’s career, “perhaps created more interest 
throughout the world than that of any political 
leader since Napoleon observes the New York 
ttorlJ, in a sketch which we here reprint in 
abbreviated form 

* Lenin, whose real name was Vladimir 
Ilyitscli Llianoff, was born in Simbirsk, Russia, 
April 24, 1870 In school he stood at the head of 
bis class each year, and was graduated at seven 
teen, highly commended Before young Lenin 
left school, an older brother was executed on a 
charge of plotting against the Czar Later a 
massacre of miners by Czanst officers added 
bitterness to the desire to avenge hia brother 
Ha wrote radical articles nnder the name Nikolai 
Lenin, which he afterwards adopted for his own 

“By the time he was graduated from the 
University of Petrograd, he was closely associat 
ed With the revolutionaries of the capital At 
the age of twenty five he was exiled to Siberia 
for helDing to organize the ‘Union for the Fmanci 
potion o! the Working Classes ” Ha was later 
freed and went to live in Munich, London, and 
then Geneva He was in Petrograd at the time 
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immigration alone raised v ] B it be- 
}ond tbe range of po-sibllit) for lh« un- 
tnigration of Fnghsl.mfn to Kenjn to 1 ,„ 
harmful to tiro African, f Ihoru is nbun. 
dance of proof to show that tho white settler, 
treat the African, in a har"li and cruel 
manner, have reduced them to tho position 
of, ate,, and lone robbed them of their land 
Mill, no British political party ha, ulher 
the courage or the ,en. G of justice men lo 
speak of tho possibility of lluropean immigra- 
tion to Benin bung undesirable Hie ideal of 
eormaering the interest, of the African, 
tirst is held np only to preu nt forth, r 
Indian immigration and to bring about the 
segregatmn of Indians, whose l ibour, bar " 
made Kenja fit for cirihred men to liu, m _ 

ahe^d 'ofWe ^iighSl], l oF^Ind,a , ^[ r *^h 0 ^ n f^f^ 

arVo U f r ?h, e , d def' , “r" , ' l " d0and ^ lf ”' t? ' 

sn.a'lhaT‘“5 1 ,“i.,e; i ° , ,r ?“ d ''” t i Bool Olincr 
of tin* rmTt.w. i a a»n„orons to tho unitv 

» dear, y coastifated 

coup^^n^dM^iyrt 

mT ’Z ’ to t 
patient f IV h, rt that waX.’ara aiwara 
indignities and misery, aifd 
tabe‘T !nlteranM '» ‘he badge of our 

not L oIe ° IlTl f r, “ acRument that “one sbonld 
government”. 0 ^ e'tasperatm^g te ^y?~ ln ° Cri ^ 1 

self governing DoZC^f Thl'TS 
are“S’ S"?r‘eE" 

interfere tha ^ 

iW S p D0m, " ,Or, r 1 And now Lord Olivier 
oJ ♦£ * a,scr 'mination between franchises 
on the ground of colour should be fmtienti)* 


borne in n crown colony, lit cause “crown 
colon) government was not an idea! const! tn* 
tion” 1 What then m an idml constitution 
for Indians, pray * And where is it to be 
found * Not, «-o nri sume, within the bounds 
of tho unsullied British Corn uti xwealLh, 


Tho Bongnl Swarajist Dofoat 

27u Cat In hr Hi mid if I mint has the 
following on ‘ tho d< fnt bv n single vote oF 
tho Swnrijist attempt to dismiss the Ministers 
of tho Uengal Uorernincnt” — - 

11 I ho inLultnl also shows on how slender 
a th rend Indian unit) hangs llmdns ami Mnho- ( 
medans had held each other in closo inter-' 
communal end rnce, hut Ikcausl the two Minis 
tors haj pen to lie Mnhoracdnns, tho Mahomcdan 
section hols tickled on its n uimunnt spot and in 
its lommuns] vanity, and pnimpll) rats, lending 
owarnjist allies in tho lurch How clever of 
uovcnimcnt * How amusing ' 


Colhory Work for tho Unomployod 

'I he same paper writes — 

n i" ?/ l l 10 ^dhty Auglo Indians sent fn m 
V/Ulcatln to tm coal mines, only four or five 
ha\o manfully clung to thur task ami arc to day 
reaping tlio benefit of their per severance Tho 
work u hard but well pud, and should still 
appeal to Anglo Indians of good physique 
Puniabis arc actually making Trora two to throo 
Hundred rupees, and ] nglishmea from Homo 
ue Hundred rupeos u month b) shoveling coal 
into buckets in tbe Asausol initios It would 1* 
a pity to closo this avenuo to employmout simply 
made* *° tb ® ^ 8olccllon " as ««* carefully 

it ^ re , t !' ere , an J Bengali joung men of the 
bhndrnlok class (middle class gentry) with 
sufficient grit, endurance, and sense of dig- 
n. 7 of labour to think °f making money by 
this sort of honest work v 

I L. P on Indian Solf-rulo 

uiJ*" 1 Council of tho Independent 
nssfEm*£ V b u S ,8S ? cd 11 statement fully re 
for irnlii,® \ tse ^ w, tli the demand of Indians 
Iml.™ atld t eeonom.c l.berty, assuring 

fa t «rX ke 7 ° f lt8 8 * ,n P atl 7 and support 
ivclpntnml fngglo ogninst ‘inhuman’ conditions 
for th^ ^‘^\° lea8 , 0of , Ml Ga ndh. and ealhng 
tor tho unconditional release of other Indians 
imprisoned for purely political offences as 
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dissociated from acts of violence or incitement 
thereto 

The statement reiterates the view that tho 
Kenja decisions should he recons iJeret!, urges 
the immediate appointment of a Commission to 
revise tho Government of India Act and, in view 
ot the adoption of Pandit ^ielirn a resolution by 
the Assembly, asks the British Government to 
consider the advisability of inviting the re 
presentatives of parlies in India to a conference 
with regard to the acceleration of full self 
government, which should be impelled by no 
claim that Great Britain is the rightful ruler of 
India. — * Renter " 


Bengal and tho Meston Sottlomont 
So far as Bengal is concerned, opinion is 
unanimous that the Meston Settlement is 
unjust In introducing the Bengal Budget 
the Hon’bJe Mr J Donald referred to it ns 
“the inequitable Meston Settlement, against 
which we have always protested ” AH shades 
of Indian and Anglo Indian (old style) opi 
nion agree m considering it inequitable 

The contribution of Bs 63 lakhs to the 
Central Government having been temporarily 
suspended, it has been possible to show a 
surplus of 35 lakhs in the Bengal Bodget 
for 1924 25 Bat when the contribution 
falls due next year, there will be a deficit 
For, the total expenditure cannot be cut 
down further and all possible sources of 
taxation which a “civilised* government can 
exploit have been exploited It is true that 
it is possible to reduce Police expenditure 
and some other items ot expenditure but it 
is also necessary to increase expenditure on 
education, sanitation dc So, on the whole, 
we may say that the total expenditure «n 
Bengal cannot be reduced The only way in 
which in future years the budget may be 
balanced after incurring adequate expendi- 
ture on the “nation building* departments, 
is to increase the provincial income But 
those sources of revenue which tuay, accord 
ing to the Meston battlement, swell 
the provincial coffers are not likely to yield 
more than they now do Bengal's hope lies in 
expanding industries and trade, which would 
bring m more and more revenue in the shape 
of income tax and customs duties But it is 
exactly in these directions that Bengal has 
been penalised la the opiuiou of the Ceu 
Iral Government (and of Loid Mestonl it is a 
geographical accident that has made Bengal 


the home of the jute and other industries and 
endowed it with the Port of Calcutta , and, 
therefore, it is nothing hut the quintessence 
of justice that Bengal should labour to produce 
and deliver the goods and suffer from malaria, 
cholera, illiteracy, etc , but that the resulting 
revenue should be transferred to Delhi, the 
graveyard of dynasties Ale Iuvb not the 
least doubt that it is also a geographical 
accident that has given Britain a vary favour- 
able maritime insular situation, and other 
favourable conditions and made her great 
in industry nnd commerce , and there- 
fore, as nobody has a right to the fruits of 
an accident, the wealth of Britannia ought 
to be transferred to the sands of the desert 
of Sahara That would be justice a la Meston 
and the Government of India But luckily 
for the British, they nre a self-ruling people 
and can keep for themselves what God has 
accidentally given them 

As patience is the badge of our tribe, let 
us wait and see if the Taxation Committee’s 
labours bring us any relief 


The Bengal Budget 


It is not heartening task to have to work 
always merely to mould public opinion” 
and to ‘produce a moral effect " One would 
much prefer to produce some real effect 
and to see that public opinion counted for 
something Still let us make' a customary 
reference to the Bengal budget 

Just as in the Central Government’s 
budget military expenditure looms large 
so in the Bengal provincial budget (1924 25) 
police expenditure looms large It is Its 
1,84,00,000 It is by far the biggest item. 
Police expenditure exceeds the total educa- 
tional expenditure by more than CO lakhs 
If we looked into the details of educational 
expenditure, we should be stiff more 
surprised* Ihere is still appalling illiteracy 
in Bengal ket the allotment for primary 
education is only Its 23,00,000, and this for 
a province whose population is I, Go, 9a, 53(5 r 
But there is a lower deep still in this 
abyss of unrighteous financial adromis- 


the other da\. 


, on the occasion of the 

fourth aunuul general meeting of the CeDtral 
Co operative Anti malarial Society, Limited 
placard, -ere duplay.d tdlnig £ p,„ p “ ’ 
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o! tie 1% > revolution sinking his c capo to 
Finland In 1*106, lie went to Pans, then to 
Galicia where lie assnmed control of Bolshevik 
activities He was in Cracow, in Austrian 
Galicia when the war broke ont Tlio Austrians 
expelled him, anil he wont to Sv\it7erland, and 
continued lus propaganda for internatiomi 
Socialist action, though he broke with the Moderate 
Socialists, calling them “traitors to tl o 
proletariat " 

“With the overthrow of tlie C/ar, carl) m 
1917, I emu returned to Russia Ho had clear 
passage across Germany, a circumstance construed 
as evidence that he was an agent of Germany 
provided with German funds to work for the 
disruption of the Russian Army and to separate 
Russia from the Allies 

“At the All Soviet Congress ho declaimed 
against the Kerensky Government, and in .Inly, 
1917 made an unsuccessful attempt to over 
throw that regime He escaped from Potrogmd, 
suffered great haul ships, reached Finland, and 
in November came back to Petrograd by tho 
help of Trotzky Kerensky’s Provisional Govern 
ment fell, and the Sov lets took charge Lenina 
chief concern was peace, and he put through the 
Brest Litovsk Treaty 

Lenin was mi.de Premier of the Soviet 
Republic ’ He was forty seven yevrs old — a 
short, rather stout little man, whose only stnk 
ing characteristic was his keen blue eyes 

' The fact that the government of a country 
as vast as Russia was in the hands of mon who 
not only put their Socialist doctrines into effect 
in their own country, but who sought to incite 
the peoples of the earth to join with them, aroused 
the most violent opposition in other nations 
which watched with tho deepest anxiety the 
progress of events under Lenin 

' Commercial intercourse with foreign nations 
was impossible, while the world refused to recog 
nire a Government based on such principles, and 
vk pw 'r.'sn*. 

from year to year 

* laced with economic demoralization and 
struggling vainly to prevail upon the other 
nations of the world to supply the commercial 
help so sorely needed, while at the «ame time 
refusing to admit tho impracticability of a 
Communist Slate seeing millions of his people 


starving from disaster to the crops, and millions 
more starving from stagnation of business, 
Lenin, in May, 1022, broke beneath the strain 
“lie suffered from in Bora n m and gastric 
disorders Disdainful of his physicians, lie kept 
at work By Septemler ho was forced to go to 
tho country for rest 1 hereafter ho w as counsel 
lor in affairs rather than director 

“Ho was married, hut had no children " 

Most of the information regarding Lenin 
which has reached India is from hostile 
sources Those have left the pnblio in no 
doubt that Lenin was ruthless It is not 
possible for us to be apologists for anybody s 
ruthlessness But fairness compels ns to say 
that some other political epoch makers, too,i 
have been ruthless The difference between 
them and Lenin goes in favour of the latter 
For he did not seek to aggrandise himself by 
founding a dynasty or to live in imperial 
splendour and luxury He lived like any 
other citron of Soviet Russia 

The Seri ant if huhn, which is well 
known as a most able organ of the Moderate 
party, speaks of Lenin ns 
* One of the outstanding figures in contemporary 
history and ono of tho great names of all history* 
Paintol as aa inhuman monster by Western 
propaganda, Lenin a was really a moat winsome 
nature Single minded to the border (but not 
beyond it ’) of fanaticism, he was great enough 
not to be afraid of moderation and it is well 
known that the whole re orientation of Russia 8 
“ New J eonomip Policy ’’ was due entirely to 
Ins boldness in espousing it, we have before 
ns the off cial Soviet “Russian Information* and fi 
Review of the 5th which gives a most im 1 
portant resolution of tho Central Committee 
of tho Russian Communist Party in the dire<- 
‘vms'n vK kviMwi vsscKOffiaa Sr. vsp-SsLvsw., 
that thoy mean a farther * strategic rotreat’ , 
we, as convinced opponents of Communism, can 
but applaud It is all the more fitting that at 
this time when a whole nation mourns him 
who cried a halt to Communist intransigence, 
we should pay our tribute to this far visioned 
and great son of Russia ’ 
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INDIA AND THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 

By St NIHA.L SINGH 


I 

T OW \RDS the end of 1923, when it be 
came certain that British Labour 
would come into power, I wrote to 
a number of Labour leaders with whom 1 
bad been on terms of friendship for years, 
asking them to send me a message which 
I might communicate to the Indian 
press Two of them either did not receive 
my letter or considered it expedient not to 
acknowledge it One of them frankly asked 
me to excuse lum from making any state 
ment at that critical time 'I wo of them 
^.responded to my request 
II 

The first mes'ige that I received was 
from Mr George Lansbury whom I have 
had the privilege ef knowing for many 
years, and whom 1 hare always found to be 
'noneSr, courageous, iheanduc, anh sympa 
thetic He knows more about Indian culture 
than perhaps anyone else in the ranks of 
British Labour, and has greater respect for 
our civilisation than many a estern educa- 
ted Indian Through the columns of the 
Hally Herald, which he founded and edited 
for eecetal years, and of which he has been 
General Manager since Mr Hamilton Fyfe, 
the distinguished journalist, assumed the 
editorship of it, and through speeches in 
Parliament and from Labour platforms, be 
has denounced executive high handedness 


in India and championed, with evident 
sincerity the Indian aspirations for self- 
government 

Mr Lan'bury has thought from the very 
beginning, that Non Co-Operation was 
wrong, that it would annoy the British who 
had the Indian cause at heart, and might even 
alienate such British sympathy as India bad 
and has never hesitated to give free but al- 
ways couiteous expression to tho«e Views 
On the other hand he is so honest and coura 
geous a believer in the right of every Dation 
to determine its own form of existence that 
although an uncompromising opponent of 
tariffs and protection, and though fully cog- 
nisant of the fact that the raising of a 
tariff wall in India could not but adversely 
aRect the interests of British workers as 
well os of British capitalists, at least for a 
time, be has not hesitated to advocate the 
application oi fne rigrii <ft s4Ji hdterminaiioD 
to India. It i«, therefore, difficult not to 
cherish a feeling of high regard and even of 
affection for “G L as he is known to hun- 
dreds of thousands — perhaps millions — of 
British workers This then, is the man who 
wrote to roe under date of December 31st, 
warning me that though Labour was about 
to come into office, and that whoever might 
be in charge of the India Office would * be in 
full sympathy with all the best hopes and 
aspirations of Indian Nationalists,* yet Indi- 
ana “must not expect miracles because the 
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position of Labour Government that 19 in 
office and not in power will be vet} difficult " 
He continued 

“Labour men will bo able to introduce a now 
spirit into the relationships between the Indian 
people and the British people Those of us 
who for years have been advocating a free 
partnership between tl e two peoples will conti 
nue to do our best to bring this about The 
labour movement has never stood and never 
will stand for that blatant kind of Imperialism 
which considers people of another colour and 
another race alien or inferior to themselves 
We believe in the principle of self determination 
for all nations, and therefore must at the earliest 
possible moment assist in applying this pnnci 
pie to India, Egypt, and all other countries that 
come within the scope of what is known as the 
British Empire but which we shall prefer 
to call the British Commonwealth 

The chief thing at this moment is that our 
Indian comrades should exercise a little pa 
tience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together we shall he able 
to build such a Federated Commonwealth of 
free peoples bound together of their own free 
will as well finally lead to the federation of the 
world 

No one can read these words without 
feeling that they come from the writer s 
heart — that he meanB what he says, and that 
he would honour the promise which he 
makes had he the opportunity to do so Un- 
fortunately that opportunity lias not been 
vouchsafed him Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
it appears, offered Him a position in the 
Ministry, but evidently it was a minor one — 
certainly not a place in the Cabinet A 
smaller man might have jumped at the job, 
but Lansbury declined on the plea that he 
would not be part of a machine which was 
ou’tsi&e bis control — VhaVhe would not per- 
mit himself to be saddled with the respon 
sibility for policies which he had not helped 
to formulate 

How many Indians who hanker after 
office lack such a sense of self-respect 1 The 
Indians holding the highest positions in the 
Government do not have under their control 
even the officials who are supposed to be 
their subordinates So long as our people 
lack the character which would prevent 
them from putting themselves into snch a 
humiliating position, that long shall we con- 
tinue to be a subject race 

British Labour, on the contrary, possesses 
men like George Lansbury, whose sense of 


self-respect doe9 not permit them to be put 
into Ti compromising position No wonder 
that the workers in Britain have ceased to 
be the ruled caste, and their representatives 
are now giving orders to the finest products 
of the British 'Varsities which are supposed 
to turn out Empire s rulers 

While I greatly admire the high-minded 
attitude which Mr George Lansbury has 
shown on this occasion, I cannot but deplore 
the fact that he is not in the Labour Cabi- 
net and that he will have no hand in the 
policies wluoh are to be applied to India 

III 

Ihe other Labour leader who responded ■, 
to my request for a message for India was/ 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, who, a few days 
after writing to me, was elevated to the 
highest position which any man in the 
British Commonwealth of nations can occu 
py llis letter to me was dated January 6th 
It was written from the house in Hampstead 
which he then occupied, and not from Scot- 
land, as the Political Correspondent of the 
Tines (London) and other British Bcribes 
have been misstating I quote the statement 
in full 

“I watch sometimes with no little anxiety 
the progress of affairs m India During all 
my political life I have anchored myself firmly 
upon the conviction that if progress is to be 
well rooted it cau only be carried on by what 
is called political or constitutional ways We 
have been m our own generation all sorts of 
revolutionary movements which seemed to be 
successful and which have broken contacts 
with the past but in the end after much£ > ~' 
physical suffering and the creation of ovil 
tempors and a vicious spirit they have had to 
return to pick up the contacts that had. heap, 
broken and to apply the very principles the} 
had rejected 

“I can see no hope in India if it becomes 
the arena of a struggle between constitutional 
ism and revolution No Party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies 
designed to bring government to a standstill , 
and if any sections in India are nnder the dela 
sion that that is not so, events will very sadly 
disappoint them 1 would urge upon all the 
best friends of India to come nearer to us rather 
than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason 
and our goodwill 

“I deplore the evidence of a backward spirit 
in some sections here, but let no one misread 
causes and effects t\ hen an 'appeal is made to 
revolutionary methods whether those methods 
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are active force or passive force, a reaction 
towards the opposite extreme is bonnd to come, 
and men and parties o { tbe most sincere good 
will are hustled off the stage, whilst the two 
forms of reaction — that of the Right and that 
of the Left — tick and tear and sweat against 
each other until tbe failore of both has been 
demonstrated 

I know that the approach and the goodwill 
should be mutual Sly appeal is therefore not 
only to Indians bnt to the British authorities 
as well ' 

Mr MacDonald's letter arrived while I 
was travelling in Ireland, and, therefore, I 
coaid not deal with it until January lUtb, 
when I cabled it, in erftnso, to the Hindu 
'(Madras) and also cabled the gist of it to the 
.kmri/a Bazar Patnla (Calcutta' 

As the last two sentences of the message 
were written in pencil by Mr MacDonald 
no doubt because he thought that the state- 
ment in typeicnpt by itself was inadequate 
to the situation, f, in my harry (I vas, m 
fact, just coming down with the inftnenza), 
misread one of the words “British anthori 
ties,” therefore, appears in ray telegram as 
“British constituencies” The phrase used 
by me by mistake, through misreading, does 
not make any material difference, bnt I owe 
it to Mr MacDonald and even more so to 
ray countrymen to make this explanation 
IV 

Tbe first intimation of tbe appearance of 
Mr MacDonald’s message which 1 had was 
a cablegram from Reuter which was printed 
in the Dublin evening newspapers of Janu 
f ary 24th It ran as follows : 

Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the Labour Cabinet there was published in the 
"Hindu, a Madras daily, a message from Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald in which the Prime Minister 
pleads for reason and goodwill between India 
and Great Britain and declares ‘No party in 
Great Britain will be cowed by threats of force 
or by policies designed to bnng the Government 
to a standstill, and if any In lian sections are 
under the delnsiou that it u not so events will 
sadly disappoint them * 

Anyone who takes the trouble to compare 
this message with tbe one which appeared 
in tbe Hindu will at once see how newspaper 
men who either lack ability or famuinded 
cess can gnea wrong twist to a statement 
which they purport to summarise No re 
fereuce whatever is made m the abridged 
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telegram to the fact that Mr MacDonald 
deplored ” evidence of a backward spirit in 
some sections here (Britain)" and that he 
urged not only Indians but also the British 
authorities to show goodwill and a spirit of 
approach 

I could not, of course, say whether 
Renter’s correspondent in Bombay was res- 
ponsible for giving a one sided impression, or 
whether a longer message had been received 
from India and bad been mutilated m the 
London offices of Reuter’s Agency I could, 
however, male an effort to correc* the wrong 
impression which had been conveyed, and, 
therefore had a telephone message sent to 
the editors nf the Dublin morning papers 
asking them to send reporters, to whom I 
gave the fall text of the message, which duly 
appeared in print a few hoars later 
V 

\\ hen the papers for the same date 
arrived from London I found the same 
Renter message in them, repeating the 
warning served out to Indian Non Co- 
Operationist«, bnt suppressing the fact that 
the author of the statement recognised that 
the reactionary spirit in England was res- 
ponsible for Non Co Operation in India, and 
that he did not believe that unless the British 
authorities showed goodwill, Non Co Opera 
tion would disappear If the message as 
sent by Reuter from Bombay had not been 
one sided, it appeared strange to me that 
all tbe sub editors in Loudon and elsewhere 
in the British Isles should faaie printed it in 
exactly the same form 

It amused me to note the headlines under 
which the message from Mr MacDonald was 
printed in some of the London papers 
* Premier’s Reported Message to India," ran 
the legend line in the Morning Post and also 
in the Daily Telegraph British journalists, 
on occasion, have not hesitated to "fake 1 ’ 
snob messages, and hence the suspicion im- 
plied m the headline 

IV hen the Dublin newspapers o! the 
morning of the 25th containing the full text 
of the message as supplied by me got across 
the Irish Sea, Fleet Street was left no option 
but to print it in full Reuter even stowed 
the enterprise to supply the statement tn 
esfensti and some of the British newspapers 
gave Renter the credit for that enterprise 
The Duly Exj re*s was one of these news- 
papers, hut the issue in which it printed th#-» 
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position oE Labour Government that ia in 
office and not in power will be very difficult ’ 

He continued 

‘ Labour men will bo able to introduce a now 
spirit into tho relationships between the Indian 
people and the British peoplo Those ot as 
who for years have been advocating a freo 
partnership between tV e two peoples will conti 
nne to do our best to bring this about Tl e 
labour movement has never stood and never 
will stand for that blatant kind of Imperialism 
which considers people of another colour and 
another race alien or inferior to themselves 
AVe believe in the principle of self determination 
for all nations, and therefore must at tho earliest 
possible moment assist in applying tl is pnnci 
pie to India Egypt, and all other countries that 
come within the scope of what is known as tl o 
British Empire but which we si all prefer 
to call the British Commonwealth 

Tl e chief thing at this moment is that our 
Indian comrades should exercise a little pa 
tience, give ns an opportunity o! consolidating 
our position and then together wo shall bo able 
to build such a Federated Commonwealth of 
free peoples bound together of their own free 
will as well finally lead to tl e federation of the 
WOTld 

No one can read these words without 
feeling that they come from the writer a 
heart— -that he means what lie says, and that 
he would honour the promise which he 
makes had he the opportunity to do so Un 
fortunately that opportunity lias not been 
vouchsafed him Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
it appears, offered him a position in the 
Ministry, but evidently it was tv minor one — 
certainly not a place in the Cabinet A 
smaller man might have jumped at the job, 
but Lansbury declined on the plea that he 
would not be part of a machine which was 
outside hia control — that he would not per- 
mit himself to be saddled with the respon 
sibility for policies which he had not helped 
to formulate 

How many Indians who hanker after 
office lack such a sense of self respect 1 The 
Indians holding the highest positions in the 
Government do not have under their control 
even the officials who are supposed to be 
their subordinates So long as our people 
lack the character which would prevent 
them from putting themselves into such a 
humiliating position, that long Bhall we con 
tinue to be a subject race 

British Labour, on the contrary, possesses 
^ men like George Lansbury, whose sense of 


self-respect does not permit them to be put 
into n compromising position No wonder 
that the workers in Britain have ceased to 
be the ruled caste, and their representatives 
are now giv ing orders to the finest products 
of the British 'Varsities which are supposed 
to turn out Fmpire s rulers 

\\ lula I greatly admire the high-minded 
attitude which Mr George Lansbury 1ms 
shown on this occasion, I cannot bat deplore 
the fact that be is not in the Labour Cabi- 
net, and that lie will have no hand in the 
policies whioli are to bo applied to India 

III 

r l he other Labour leader who responded v 
to ray request for a message for India wasi* 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, who, a few days 
after writing to me, was elevated to the 
highest position which any man in the 
British Commonwealth of nations can occu 
py Ilia letter to me was dated January 6th 
It wu> written from the house in Hampstead 
which he then occupied, and not from Scot- 
land, a9 the Political Correspondent of the 
Tiroes (London) and other British scribes 
have been misstating I quote the statement 
in full 

I watch sometimes with no little anxiety 
tl o progress of affuirs in India Daring all 
my political life I have anchored myself firmly 
upon the conviction that if progress is to be 
well rooted it can only be carried on by what 
is called political or constitutional ways We 
have been in our own generation all sorts of 
revolutionary movements which seemed to be 
successful an l which have broken contacts 
with the past but in the end after muchfw 
physical Buffering and the creation of ovil 
tempers and a vicious spirit they have had to 
return to pick up the contacts that had been 
broken and to apply the very principles they 
1 ad rejected 

'I can see no hope ui India if it becomes 
the arena of a struggle between constitutional 
ism and revolution No Party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by polioies 
designed to bring government to a standstill , 
and if any sections in India are under the detu 
sion tl at that is not so, events will very sadly 
disappoint them I would urge upon all the 
best friends of India to come nearer to us rather 
tl an to stand apart from us, to get at onr reason 
and our goodwill 

‘ I deplore the evidence of a backward spirit 
in some sections here but let no one misread 
causes and effects \\ hen an appeal vs mode to 
revolutionary methods whether those methods 
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are active force or passive force, a reaction 
towards the opposite extreme inbound to come, 
and men and parties of the most sincere good 
will are hustled off the stage, whilst the two 
forms ol reaction — that of the Right and that 
of the Left — tick amt tear and sweat against 
each other until the failure of both has been 
demonstrated 

1 know that the approach and the goodwill 
should bo mutual My appeal is therefore not 
only to Indians bnt to the British anthorities 
as well 

Mr MacDonald’s letter arrived while I 
was travelling in Ireland, and, therefore, I 
could not deal with it until January lVfth, 
^whan 1 cabled it, tn ejr/eruo t to the II m lit 
^(Madras) and also cabled the gist of it to the 
Anrila Bazar Patrila (Calcutta' 

As the last two sentences of the message 
were written in pencil by Mr MacDonald 
no doubt because be thought that the state 
ment in typescript by itself was inadequate 
to the situation I, in my hurry (I vas, in 
fact, just coming down with the influenza), 
misread one of the words “British author i 
ties,” therefore, appears in my telegram as 
“British constitnencies “ The phrase used 
by me by mistake, through misreading, does 
not make any material difference, but I owe 
it to Mr MacDonald and even more so to 
my countrymen to make this explanation 
IV 

The first intimation of the appearance of 
Mr MacDonald’s message which I had was 
a cablegram from Reuter which was printed 
^ m the Dublin evening newspapers of Jana 
ary 24th It ran as follows ! 

Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the Labour Cabinet there was published in the 
1 Hindu, a Madras daily, a message from Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald m which the Prime Minister 
pleads for reason and goodwill between India 
and Great Britain and declares No party m 
Great Britain will be cowed by threats of force 
or by policies designed to bring the Government 
to a standstill, and if any In lian sections are 
under tbe delusion that it u not go, events will 
sadly disappoint them 

Anyone who takes the trouble to compare 
this message with the one which appeared 
in tbe Him 1 t will at once see how newspaper 
men who either lack ability or fairminded 
ness can give a wrong twist to a statement 
which they purport to summarise No re 
ference whatever is made in the abridged 
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telegram to the fact that Mr MacDonald 
deplored" evidence of a backward spirit io 
some sections here (britam)” and that he 
urged not only Indians but also the British 
authorities to show goodwill and a spirit of 
approach 

I conld not, of course, say whether 
Reuter’s correspondent in Bombay was res- 
ponsible for giving n one sided impression, or 
whether a longer message had been received 
from India and had been mutilated in the 
London offices of Reuter’s Agency I could, 
however, mate an effort to correct the wrong 
impression which had been conveyed, and, 
therefore bad a telephone message sent to 
the editors of the Dublin morning papers 
asking them Id send reporters, to whom I 
gave the fall text of the message which duly 
appeared in print a few hoars later 


hen the papers for the same date 
arrived from London I found tbe same 
Reuter message in them repeating the 
warning served out to Indian Non Co 
Operational*, but suppressing tbe fact that 
the antbor of the statement recognised that 
the reactionary spirit in England was res- 
ponsible for Non Co Operation in India, and 
that he did not believe that unless tbe British 
authorities showed goodwill, Non Co Opera- 
tion would disappear If the message as 
sent by Reuter from Bombay had not been 
one sided, it appeared strange to me that 
all the sub editors in London and elsewhere 
in the British Isles should have printed it m 
exactly the same form 

It amused me to note tbe headlines under 
which the message from Mr MacDonald was 
printed m some of the London papers 
Premier’s Reported Message to India," ran 
the legend line in the Morning Pont and also 
in the Daily Telegraph British journalists 
on occasion, have not hesitated to “fake” 
snch messages, and hence the suspicion im- 
plied in the headline 

When the Dublin newspapers of the 
morning of the 25th containing the full text 

fL r IT !“P? 1,ea h y rae P>t across 
the Irish Sea, Fleet Street was left no option 
but to print it in full Reuter even slowed 
the enterprise to sunply the statement , n 
erfeiwo and some of the British newspapers 

fh«V / r ** Cted,t for lha > enterprise* 

Ihe Doth X&j raw was one of these newt 
papers, bnt the issue in which ft printed the 
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MacDonald mes«ago wtnt to press hours 
after it had appeared »n Dublin which is 
Inlf nn hoar bj telegraph from London, and 
less linn twelve hours by post, iven during 
tlu Rnvlw v> strike 

If I had lnd tin} reason to think that bung 
ling on the part of some newspaper man hid 
Lem responsible lor the one subdness of ib» 
summary of the MacDonald mi ssage which 
appeared in tho British press, I km» that 
conscious bias was responsible for the coin* 
meut which appeared after the publication 
of the full teat TaVe, tor instance the 
leader which 5T/ * Tun t printed in its nsnn 
for January 10th four da}S nfUr it hid 
printed tho full toxt of the mes«agi Iho 
editorial writer observed 

‘ At this moment appears n timolv message to 
Inibn from Mr Kain ,, a} MicDoimld who has 
become Pnmo minister sinco it was written 
Declaring lus conuction that well rooted pro 
gress can be carried on only by political or 
constitutional "aj s, and that revolutionary move 
nienls lead, tlirongb sulTering and evil temper* 
to a retnrn to tho broken contacts I o hrtnlv 
announced tl at ‘no part} in Great Britain will 
bo cowed by threats of force or by policies 
designed to bring Government to a stanlstill 
As a statement of the immediate situation nothing 
could be bettor But in the special circum 
stances of tlio Labour Goi eminent, the matter 
cannot rest tl ere Parliament will lie confront 
cd m the near future by a demand from nearly 
nil political parties in India for a revision of 
the constitution before tho year, proscribed 
in tho Act l'IJO 1\ bilo Mr MacDonald him 
self may bo free from embarrassing pledges, 
some of his colleagues nro not Me lave given 
our reasons for the belief that the mime hate 
revision of tl e constitution is not necessary 
and may be to the serious disa l\ant >go of 
India They are, in brief, that nowhere m 
India is tbero tlie possiblity of an alternative 
Government , even if tho Swaraj Party is 
divided into many sections In such circum 
Stances any extension of responsible Government 
may be reactionary rather than progressive 
and tlie present constitution contains great 
possibilities of expansion from will in But tho 
Indian question cannot bo allowed to drift, 
and we venture to urge on the Prime Minister 
the importance of re icbing an early decision 
on this issue and taking counsel with tl e oppo 
sitton on the lines of tho procedure of 1 11 0 
Notl ing could be more disastrous tl an to allow 
Indian question to 1 tcomo the spot t of paity 
or the Government of Iulia to ho piralyscd ly 
the invertebracy of indecision 


Tim D n/i/ Ti / 7 r<ij ?i jiririti tl n long 1< id< r» 
lb« chief note of winch was n warning to the 
agitators tbit "tin \ will inert with no 
counti nnneo from tin mw British (jornrn- 
uunt m their t fTorts to tiring constitutional* 
mn to n stnmlstill in Imlta’' nml stated that 
tlm Indian Gov r rnmi nt will c» rtaml} reject 
Ihn hwarnjut d» mantis ‘‘without Invitation, 
if thiro is no mti rfnrpnto frnti Whitehall 
Sncti mtcrfif! new, it contend* d, "would bo 
tintammint to n fatal change of policy and 
it • xprt'si d tin* hope that 

* this first declaration on Inban affairs 
t» emanate from tie new Gov ernmc nt will !«> 
followed liy a steadfast ndl ervneo to a policy 
t f nnoticd prc^nM, regulated pan pa*eu with 
an! not m advance of, tl e fitness of the Indian 
races to lake up frvsh \* btical rcsponsihdity ’ 

I could quote miti} othi r instances of a 
similar nature, I nt tlm extracts 1 have given 
will suDice to show that the men who write 
on India in the British press are so preju* 
diced against Indians that the} do not hesitate 
to suppress facts which inaj redound to 
Indian credit or reflect discredit upon tho 
British rulers of India Th« excerpts also 

f irove bo}ond doubt that tho British who 
lase tho opportnmt} of ventilating their 
views before tlioir countr}nicn refuse to see 
tlie grave defects in the administration of 
British India, and that they stronglj favour 
the inauguration of a ruthless regime 
of repression in India 

'Hie kind of policy which those newspaper 
writers would nave the British pursue in 
India was outlined by Air Austen Chamber- 
lain in a Bpeech winch be made nt Birming- 
ham on Jnnuar} 20th nt tlie Jewellers' and 
Silversmiths’ Association dinner He said 
that he had noticed with profound gratitude 
and satisfaction the letter from the Prime 
Minister to an Indian correspondent which 
in the spirit of constitutionalism it preached, 
in its abhorrence of disorder and disorderly 
ways, might well hav e been penned by the 
late I ord Salisbury when he was either Se- 
cretary of State for Tndia or Prime Minister 
He believed, he declared, “that m both borne 
and foreign affairs while there are certain 
proposals or policies which differentiate us 
widely, there is a great field which is common 
to all h nglishmen and all Britons, and in a 
House of Commons which is divided amid 
three Parties of which none can have a 
majority , surely it is to that great field of 
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common agreement that the Government 
should now address it«elf ” If the Labour 
Government would confine itself to this com- 
mon ground of agreement, Mr Chamberlain 
said, the Conservative Party would not de- 
sire to enter into any captious opposition in 
home affairs, and would readily give it the 
support which His Majesty’s Ministry should 
have in the great and critical problems 
which confront it 

Probably these words were uttered before 
Mr Chamberlain had seen the full text of 
the MacDonald message I do not wish to 
speculate as to what he would have said had 
the rev erse been the case, for my concern is 
''hnly with the policy which he would have the 
'Labour Government pursue m regard to 
India The phraseology which he employed 
leaves no doabt as to that policy He advised 
the Labour Government to act in respect 
of India just as a lory Government would 
act In fact, he likened Mr MacDonald to 
Lord Salisbury— to Lord Salisbury, who was 
bo infected uitb colour prejudice that he 
called Mr Dadabhai Naoroji a “black man — 
to Lord Salisbury who imposed upon India a 
fiscal system designed m Lancashire to keep 
her abjectly dependent upon the British 
textile industry And he held out to Mr Mac 
Donald the bait that if he would emulate 
Lord Salisbury in bis Indian policy he need 
not fear opposition from the House upon his 
home policies ! 

VI 

I do not believe for a moment that Mr 
* MacDonald has any intention of emulating 
that Conservative politician Had he intend 
ed to take his lead from Mr Chamberlain he 
would not have refused the offer made to 
him at the beginning of the V ar by the 
Asquith Government, to serve on it He 
chose, on the contrary, to denounce the war- 
inaVers in’ma own as weYi as in other coun 
tries, and in so doing elected to suffer mar 
tyrdom Haratio Bottomley who is now serv 
ing time in on Fnglish jail, convicted as a 
felon and others of his ilk, dragged Mr 
MacDonald s name through the mire and 
made it impossible for him to he re elected 
to the House of Commons on two occasions 
A man who would suffer such martyrdom for 
the sake of Ins principles is not likely to 
start out now upon career of repression in 
India, just because he has inherited «nch a 


policy from a Government which he has dri- 
ven out of power 

If any inference can be drawn from the 
message which Mr MacDonald sent to me,V 
about a fortnight before he came into office, 
for transmission to India, as to the policy 
which be is likly to pursue, that inference is 
that while he will retuse to countenance the 
Non Co Operation movement, and might even 
deal harshly with those members of the In- 
dian Legislatures who are seeking to carry 
on a campaign of obstruction, he will at the 
same time try to get rid of the reactionary 
tendencies which have marked the British 
policy in India, and endeavour to give the 
Indian people an evidence of his own good- 
will The words used by him, and even more 
so his previous record in and out of Parlia 
merit warrant me in assuming that position 

Since coming into power Mr MacDonald 
and Ins colleagues are known to have dis- 
cussed India in the Cabinet, but Done of them 
has dropped a hint as to the policy which 
they propose to pursue The Viceroy and 
Governor General, on the other hand, has 
spoken He has repeated to the members 
of the Legislative Assembly the warning 
which he had served before the elections took 
place threatening them with dire punishment 
it they persist in putsuing in the Assembly, 
their tactics of obstruction He has gone 
even further and declared that no Party in 
Eoglsnd would immediately give India full 
self government (1 am quoting from the 
report of the speech cabled by Beater, and 
from memory) 

Ibis last statement is couched in terms 
meant to convey finality It is unlikely that 
he would have made snch a statement with 
out the authority of the new regime at the 
India Office probably with the sanction of 
Mr MacDonald s Cabinet 

It i» however to be noted that despite 
Vhfc high soun&mg phrases which Lord 
Reading employed and also despite the 
note of final, ty which he gave to some 
of his utterances, his tone was different from 

H Peel and 

the Earl Vintert™ were „ i he InaB offi 

lho Viceroy ,t«an»sly retained , 

peulmg 1..UH, pea l of tk „ d ," £ 
d,d not say that lad, an, „ lt , ™ 

m “” ? ,l » Constitution not,! th. “ 

period of ten years has elapsed and a Paring 
mentary Commission ha. onqoirrt and 
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MacDonald message went to press hours 
after it had appeared in Dublin which is 
half an hour by telegraph from London, and 
less than twehe hours by post, e'en during 
the Railway strike 

If I had had any reason to think that bung- 
ling on the part of some newspaper man had 
been responsible for the one sidedness of the 
summary of the MacDonald message which 
appeared in the British press, I knew that 
conscious bias was responsible for the com 
meat which appeared after the publication 
of the full text Take, for instance, the 
leader which The Times printed in its issue 
for January 30th, four days after it had 
printed the full text of the message The 
editorial writer observed 

"At tins moment appears a timeh message to 
India from Mr Ramsay MacDonald who has 
become Prime minister since it was written 
Declaring lus conviction that well rooted pro 
gress can be carried on only by political or 
constitutional ways and that revolutionary move 
ments lead through suffering and evil tempers, 
to a return to the broken contacts lie firmly 
announced that ‘no party in Great Britain will 
be cowed by threats of force or by policies 
designed to bring Government to a standstill 
As a statement of the immediate situation nothing 
could be better Rut in the special circum 
stances of the Labour Government, the matter 
cannot rest there Parliament will be confront 
cd in tho near future by a demand from nearly 
all political parties in India for a revision of 
the constitution before the year, prescribed 
in tie Act, 192*1 While Mr MacDonald him 
self may be free from embarrassing pledges 
some of his colleagues are not We have given 
our reasons for the belief that tho immediate 
revision of the constitution is not necessary 
and may be to the serious disadvantage of 
India They are in brief, that nowhere in 
India is there the possiblity of an alternative 
Government, even if the Swaraj Party is 
divided into many sections In such circum 
Stances any extension of responsible Government 
may ho reactionary rather than progressive 
an l tl o present constitution contains great 
possibilities of expansion from within But the 
Indian question cannot be allowed to drift 
and we v enture to urge on the Prime "Munster 
the importance of read mg an early decision 
on, this issue and taking counsel with tl o oppo 
sition on tho lines of tl e procedure of 1 >10 
Nothing could bo more disastrous than to allow 
In ban question to 1 1 come tie sport of party 
or the Government of In lit to le pimlysedly 
tl e inverlebracy of indecision 


The Daily Tilegtaph printed a long leader, 
the chief note of which was n warning to the 
agitators that “they will meet with no 
countenance from the new British Govern- 
ment in their efforts to bring constitutional 
ism to a standstill in India’' and stated that 
the Indian Government will certainly reject 
the Swarajist demands “without hesitation, 
if there is no interference from Whitehall 
Such interference, it contended, “would be 
tantamount to a fatal change of policy,’ and 
it expressed the hope that 

' tins first declaration on Indian affairs 
to emanate from the new Government will be 
followed by a steadfast adherence to a policy 
of reasoned progress, regulated pari passn with 
and not m advance of, the fitness of tho Indian 
rices to take up fresh political responsibility ’ 

I could quote many other instances of a 
similar nature, lint the extracts I have given 
will suffice to show that the men who write 
on India in the British press are so preju- 
diced against Indians that theydo not hesitate 
to suppress facts which may redound to 
Indian credit or reflect discredit upon the 
British rulers of India The excerpts also 
rove beyond doubt that the British who 
aie the opportunity of ventilating their 
views before their countrymen refuse to see 
the grave defects in the administration of 
British India, and that they strongly favour 
the inauguration of a ruthless regime 
of repression in India 

The kind of policy which those newspaper 
writers would have the British pursue in 
India was outlined by Mr Austen Chamber- 
lain ilia speech which he made at Birming- 
ham on January 2Gth at the Jewellers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association dinner. He said 
that he had noticed with profound gratitude 
and satisfaction the letter from the Prime 
Minister to an Indian correspondent which 
in the spirit of constitutionalism it preached, 
in its abhorrence o£ disorder and disorderly 
ways, might well have been penned by the 
late Lord Salisbury when be was either Se 
cretary of State for India or Prime Minister 
lie believed bo declared, “that in both home 
and foreign affairs while there are certain 
proposals or policies which differentiate us 
widely, there is a great field winch is common 
to all Englishmen and all Britons, and in a 
House of Commons which is divided nmid 
three Parties of which none can have ti 
majontv, snrelv it is to that great field of 



GANDHARA SCULPTURES PROM JAMALGARHI 

Br R D BANERJI v a 

T HE successors of Alexander in bis deal, at first indirectly through Persian Art 
Eastern Empire have left a permanent and later on by direct contact for the im* 
mark in India in the shape of a new provement of the plastic art in India, but 
school of sculpture which flourished in Indian artists have long forgotten the debt 
Bactria, Afghanistan and western Punjab of the pure Indian schools to Greek art, while 
in the two centuries before and after the the almost pure Greek art of the North 
An . Christ The contribution of the Indian school of Gandbara remains a perina 
X Greeks to Indian astronomy and mathe nent testimony of Greek conquest and 
matics is perhaps very slight and has colonisation of the North Western Frontier 



Image of Boldhft (li K 1) 
Drapery to be noticed 



been almost forgotten, but the indelible 
mark which the Greek settlers have left on 

the North-Western I rontier still remains as 
a convincing proof of the historical fact that 
the later Greeks were not merely conquerors 
but settlers ns well 

This Greek school of sculpture is quite 
different from the majority °f Indian schools 
of sculpture Greece contributed a good 


The Greeks came as a conqueror, and 
tried to retain Hellenic customs and man 
nera as far as they could , but on the decline 
of the empire of Selencus Nicator in Asia 
and the rise of an independent Persia, the 
Greeks of .were cut off from their 

neighbo yllow countrymen of the 

Euphr \ 9 Asia Minor Then the 

eastern ey are known in later 
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aS ^ n ^ ia * s fitness for the devolution 
ot further powers upon her 

Tb® British love to fancy themselves in 
the role of the school-master, and to treat 
other people as if they were adolescents who, 
on occasion, de«er\e to be patted on the 
bick, and at other times deserve to have 
their knuckles rapped The iceroy has 
exhibited those tendencies in a half hearted 
sort of a way. 

There is but one conclusion to be formed 
trom this manifestation, namely, that the 
replacement of the Viscount Peel and the 
“ a , rl * ‘nterton with a Labour Secretary 
? nd Under Secretary of State for India 
has made some difference And it could not 
have been otherwise 

While the Constitution which Lord Read 
»>B wishes Indians to revere was on the anvil, 
Members of Parliament belonging to the 
V'* 7 ‘ nd "Peaking in its name con. 
oSp a Ti aS ” 7 "^satisfactory and inade- 

the representative ot that Patty 

the r B ‘1 Select Committee on 

he Government of India Bill moved resolu. 
lion after resolution whioh, if accepted, would 
» hnly satisfactory 
const tution The amendments which rente 
senlatives of that Tarty afterwards moved m 

liaie H h,d U “ mon ' if accepted, 

lia '® had the Barae effect r 

it n.iSi™! however » powerless, and 

asked Indians to wa,t untif such time a, 

eveSwantS to r offlce , Parliament it 

even went bo far as to promise, through reso. 

Km-* at * party s 

ers that f rr fr ? m ,ta beadquart- 

ers, that it believed that India was one of 

VII 

A\ ell, Labour is now in nflim Ti . 

choose,,, to the admin, ,SZ' m Mm “ ”" 7 

may not b.Tre°ctly SrZtablT to' the d” 
appearance of the 1 „con„t Teel and the ^ rl 
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Winterton from the India Office It may or 
may not lie due to the change of Governors 
in Bombay Mnhatmaji’s low physical con- 
dition may have had something to do with 
his unconditional relpase 

It must, nevertheless, he rememberd that 
iUr tieoige Lansbury, writing under Ins own 
name in the Da, l,, lie, aid of February 2nd, 
asked for Mahatma Gandhi’s release It may 
Have been a mere coincidence that that 
release was announced in a telegram which 
lelt Bombay on February 4tli 

Are we to suppose that another coinci- 
dence is likely to happen and that the other 
suggestion made by Mr Lansbury at the 
same time will alio be put into effect, perhaps 
even before these words appear in print f 
I hat suggestion is that the Secretary of State 
s iou se up, m Britain, a Royal Commission 
to examine and report on the present position 
S'® future relationship which 
!;°" d ® x ' sfc . between the British and the 
people of India 

T ord p CU | lt,es > ° 7 E too™, may intervene 
the no fn I,ord WintartoV. Party m 
* 5° use of Commons still outnumbers the 
Labour representation, a, also the combined 
followers of Mr Asquith and Mr Lloyd 
SST “ not necessarily imp!y 

/ J r’i 101 peaceful Jl 

° In dlan problem instead of per- 
b,«Lr g »dl r'Tf 0t become more 

from tbl r "r' ,tB 8u fficient support 

Stf iS' 1 te no i o8 to miike 11 

f llk« H d P “ tt7 ‘° ! °V° ■‘bend 

mav h ' u a ' V ‘ ,mt ' y1,iIb Mr MacDonald 
Sof r lh ” S 1° udvance Indians on the f 
pane the, h B °’ ,8t T e r” t like the 

on the nth. 1™ a f ° r , ‘'">mselvet, be will, 
upon the ? ’ re80 J u felp turn hls bank 
or even ' .r“ ° ° ut , Salisbury, „g Salisbury, 
question at th 6 to , eave C", constitutional 

ttsZussmrst L rfi reei and 

far too dpRr.lv j ? nd "is followers are 

selves to fobnnF to . us to permit them- 

.f f 1 ow a P° llc y of lattscz fatre Even 

h t 

The only safe but to act 

positive policv nf 7 ^,° P ursu e in India is n 
I osuir e policy of constitutional progress 
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Bod hi Ssttwa Bast (Fig 7) 

Greek find Roman histories, became Indian 
ised Slowly, they adopted Indian man 
nets, customs and even religion Through 
inter marriage they gradually merged in the 
people of the conntry, so that to day no 
trace can be foand among the teeming 
millions of India of those Greeks who were 
forced to adopt India ns their permanent 
habitation The Greeks of Bactria and 
Afghanistan were the leaders and founders 
of a new variety of Indian Lnltnre, traces of 
which are to be found on the borders of 
China as well as Persia 

The Greeks at first became Buddhists or 
Hindus A Greek ambassador sent by Kiog 
Anti Alcidas of the Punjab to a king of 
Milava in Central India erected a pillar 
surmounted by a figure of Garuda at Pesnagar 
near Bbilsa which now belongs to II 11 
the Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior This 
Greek had ft Greek name, Hehodorus and 
bis father c, name was Greek, Dion, but be 
was a taishnava in faith Another Greek 
named Theodoras had erected a shrine in 
honour of the snake gods Many of them 
became Buddhists and erected Buddhist 
shrines which Indian Buddhists call Biharas 
or Stupas They introduced a permanent 
feature in Buddhist worship, which is the 
50J-2 


worship of images Up to the 2nd centnry 
R C worship of images was unknown to 
Indian Buddhists, and in the 1 as reliefs 
of the Stnpas of Rharhut and Sancbi, the 
llnddba image proper is unknown Keen in 
has reliefs, the presence of the Master was 
indicated by a foot print Long used to the 
worship of images, the Greeks of India 
started making images of the Master, both 
before his attainment of Buddha hood — a 
stale in which he is called the Rodin Sattwa — 
and after that great e\ent The Indian 
Greeks bmlt shrines in Afghanistan and 
western Punjab end decorated them with 
Greek m If* 



Ruins of Greek sbrmes abound in the 
whole of Afghanistan, part of unknown 
Bactria and the western part of the Punjab 
Sculptures purely Greek m nature or lndo 
Greek, have been found all over this area 
and have been carried away in large numbers 
to all countries of Europe Until recently, 
enterprising Punjabi I anias exported these 
sculptures in large <jnantities to all countries 
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Among Greek motifs characteristic; of 
Greek treatment and drapery vre find twi dis 
tinctly new features in their school the first 
of which 9 the introduction of images and 
second the representation of the life story of 
Buddha in the fora of has reliefs 

Major Basu s collect on contains m«ny 
images The best Buddha image (No 1) is 
headless No 2 is an example of later Indo 
Greek art as it flourished id the time of the 
Scythian Fmperors Kanishka Iluvisbka etc 
This image is in stucco and not of stone and 
exhibits a want of proportion which is cer 
tainly absent in earlier Indo Greek art The 
third image is complete but very much worn 



Buddha s First Sclool Attendance Plaster of Pats 
Cast of tl e ore; nal in tie Calcutta Museum 
A ‘Ve e frnn tl Lai pi t tan (I ■» It) 


and this exan pie belongs to the first 
period of decay of the Gandhara school 
To the best period may be referred a 
head of Buddha in plaster fNo 4) 
A Shrine (Nos 5 and G) representing 
Buddha seated in the attitude of turning 
the Wheel of Law belongs to the 
period of decline Buddha is seated 
nnder an arch over winch is the romd 
dome of the temple On the sides there 
were pointed arches nnder which stood 
attendant figures Among images of 
the Bodhi Sittwa the best example is 
a bust which certainty belongs to the 
period of Greek occupat on of North 
W estern India No 7> Another lead 
less Bodhi Sittwa also belongs to this 
per od This image shows the use of 
garlands necklaces sandals and otl er 
ornaments in use m Indrn in the early centuries 
before Christ (No 8 ) The third Bodhi 
Sattwa figure (No 9 ) belongs to a late age 
ant h perbaDS a9 late as the time of the 
later Kushans To the earl er per od belongs 
two gro ps In the first one (No 10 vie find 
Buddha in the centre and the Bodl i Sattwas 
Avalokitesvara aud Maitreja The second group 
has been m itilated Originally it bore the 
figures of seven past and future Buddhas (No 



School Attendance of Budlbit 
He is ring on tbe Wooden Tablet 
(F S 1 ) 
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Bodl 1 Snttwn Figure (Fig 9) 

(During (l e t me of 11 e later Kusl an#) 

of Furope This practice was slopped by 
legislation very recently Many of the Indian 
museun s contain magnificent collections of 
pure Greek Vnd Indo Greek art such as tl e 
museums it Peshawar Taxila Lahore, and 
Calcutta In Europe many public and private 
museums contain collections of Gandhar& 


Buddha with Bod In Sattwa 
[Tho Draper} to bo noticed] (Iig II) 

sculpture, but in India the only known 
pm ate collection belongs to Major Baman 
das Basu IMS (retired) at present of 
Bahadurgange, Allabal ad This collection 
was exhibited in tho Allahabad Public Fv 
lubition of 1910 Major Basu’s collection 
contains set oral bas reliefs and images which 
contain all the different \ineties produced 
by the Indo Greek artists of the Gandhara 
school 



Budlha with Bodl i Sattwa 
Avalohiteswara and Mai troys (Fig 19) 


I ragment of a Sconce representing 
tloBirtl of Bu Id! a (I,g U) 
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Cremation o t Buldha (tig 1 j 


Among Greek motifs characteristic of 
Greek treatment and dtapery we find twi dis 
tmctly new features in their school the first 
of which s the introduction of image", and 
second, the representation of the life story of 
Buddha in the form of bas reliefs 

Slajor Basn s collection contains m«ny 
images The best Bnddha image (No 1) is 
headless No 2 is an example of later Indo 
Greek art as it flourished in the time of the 
Scythian Fmperors, Lamshka Ilnvishka etc 
This image is in stucco and not of stone and 
exhibits a want of proportion which is cer 
tainly absent in earlier Jndo Greek art The 
third image is complete but very much worn 



and this example belongs to M e first 
period of decay of the Gandliara school 
To the best period may be referred a 
head of Buddha in plaster l\o 4) 
A Shrine (Nos 5 and 0) representing 
Bnddha seated in the attitude of turning 
the W heel of Law belongs to the 
period of decline Biddba is seated 
under an arch over which is the round 
dome of the temple On the sides there 
were pointed arches nnder which stood 
attendant figures Among images of 
the Bodhi Sattwa the lest example is 
a bast which certainly belongs to the 
period of Greek occupation of North 
Western India No 7) Another lead 
less Bodhi Sattwa also belongs to this 
period This image shows the use of 
garlands necklaces sandals and other 
ornaments in use in India in the early centuries 
before Omst (No 8 ) The third Bodhi 
Sattwa figure {No 9 ) belongs to a late age 
and h perhaps as late as the time of the 
later hnshans To the earl er period belongs 
two gro ps In the first one (No 10 we find 
Buddha in the centre and the Bodhi Sattwas 
Avalokitesvara and Waitreya The second group 
has been mutilated Originally it bore the 
figures of seven past and future Buddhas (NTo 
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11) but of tlese figures 
onlj three ren ain among 
whom the serlul figure is that 
of <7i tatna 

ijor Bas i’s collection 
contains a large number of 
3fl r liefe representing the 
Mailer s life lhest bas reliefs 
w . cr » f ^ the decoration 

or K dlhist shrines —stupas 
and uharas Ihe pieces of 
carved stone were used in the 
decoration of stupas, which 
were hemispherical structures 
while the straight ones gene 
rally come from \ iharas b 0 
I* is a fragment of a scene 
representing the birth of 
Bodata Ihe three male 

figures are Indra, n 

cloth in his hand, 

Brahma in front, 
and another god 
the legend goes 
that when the 
Master was born 
not in the way 
of ordinary mor 
kils, but from 
the side of his 
mother, Indra 

came with a cloth 

of gold to re 
ceive the divine 
child Ihe next 
Piece (1 ig 13) 
comes from a 
stupa and con 
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Gauteme I'rmco Siddlmrtla „ t„ he ,ee„ ee.tcd 
tl o lemilo apartments of the I’alaco of Sakja 
Kingdom (hig lO) J 


tains two differ- 
ent scenes, which 
cannot be identi- 
fied, ns they are 
broken The scene 
on the left shows 
a man and wo 
man seated and 
Buddha approach 
mg followed by 
a bull The 
scene on the right 
shows the con- 
tinuation of the 
same story v No 
13* ihe nevt 
piece (No 14) is 
a cast from the 
. Indian Musuem 

winch contains two scenes:— 

> ' ; I'* 10 Bodlii Sattwa at 
school with a slate in his 
hand and (2) the Bodhi 
Sattwa m the arms of the 
8a ce Ashtta Devala who rs 
predicting about the child's 
future greatness to his father 
* nd mother who are seated 
° n the right Ihe s«Iiocfl 
t i n ? 18 a l so tp be found in 

the fragment No 15 

Gautama as Prinde Sid 

in M 1 * a r 13 \° be eeen ^ated 
ii, )e fem ale apartments of 
ne P aIace of the Sakya 



Mara trymg to SeJucc lJuddl 
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TU Master, n e „,l Jlress (lig >|) 

from the left and proceeds to the nglit Irfthe 

SSS-iSi^ 

represent, liaddha seated tinder tie Bodh“ 

sps= a— 

mil h„ orniy oE r , erC8 demon! 

and to seduce Buddha by ejpo, 

»ng the naked charms of his 
three beautiful daughters ( No 
17) Ihe next piece also repre 
sents incidents connected with 
S" enlightenment, 

(Samyak Sambodh ) of the Master 
}L “ a B ^ rai ght piece and 

X ef ” e « from a B.hara 
18 ), and contains two sceens 
Ihe scene on the left shows the 
emaciated asce tic Urubillwa 
“f-fy a P a ■»ted under his hut 
and the Buddha speaking to 


him 1 ho scene on the right shows 
Bimbis ira king of Magidha 
Minting tlio Buddha with his wife 
r l he next slab is also straight and 
comes from n Biham It contains 
two scenes, tho left of which is 
almost entirely broken away . The 
other scene shows an elephant 
standing near tho doom a} of a 
^ 0,11,0 nn< l the Buddha blessing it 
Behind tho Buddha is a mysterious 
figure known m Indian iconography 
as the holder of the thunderbolt 
It is \ery tempting to identify this 
figure with Indra, tho god of 
thunder but his presenco is not> 
absolutely necessary here It has, 
therefore, bpen suggested that he 
iJovndatta tho cousin of Buddha 
and the founder of a nral sect who 
npM tn ^ to hill Buddha on several 
S i 1 !. °V ne of -these occasions he 
nduced the mahut of a mad elephant to make 
B " ddl '“ the narrow 
I .m L 'i Iia A qr lm Bot 11,11 tnunal iv»» 

.nMnod by the majesty of the Master', 

2?. P n « li" 08 ,o ni „ fe11 nt Il,s 1" thrs 

the ^ ° T ‘ 1 "', M “ st0r ’« ® een blessing 

tie V ° , l‘f pl "; nt " fter ll » submission In 
Unsl™ I ! l8 " 1 ! ure »n the life of Buddha, 
ft 1,03 bncsvn a, the taming 

elepW 6 '”' ' Vh ' C '' ™ ot th? 

JSrjrrV ,n ’ "lief, in M,,,, Bisu’s 
Of BuaahV? "life 00 " 1 ','” otl ' er scenes 

£'°X°, ft 

8 ,d '"t.r,ed The t, r8t of th6se 8hows 
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Greet raelLc*! of IW rat n.* Dndllut 
Temple* (f ; J*j> 



A S eno id wl ich a gami-on !o woman is 
seen under tho influence of dm k 


l>oor Jambs of fndo Greet \ il aras (f' 0 '« 27) 





r-ftj*C*rrj{rcO!ftrin^ ( (V u 'll} T k , 

r f Two Arrho* ol » Temple (V if; 1 1) 
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Buddha preach with a man standing on each 
side {No 20) and the second 'No 21) is 
really the left part of a scene in wl ich 
Buddha is speaking to a man and a 
woman standing outside the gate of a 
house Three others can be identified The 
first of these (Vo 22) shows Buddha’* 
principal disciple Mahakasynpa distributing 
the Master s ashes llahakasyapa ts teen 
behind a table on which are eight round 
balls made of ashes and on bis sides stand 
the kings of tl e different countries each 
with a pot m his hand in which he has come 
to receive his share of tbe relics the second 



Heals in Plaster and Slone (Fig 41) 

scene shows the worship of Buddha s head 
dress m heaven when Buddha left Kapils 
vastn He changed his garments with a 
hunter At that time In dm had cart ed 
away the master s head dress to heaven 
where it ts still worshipped tNo 23 The 
last has rel ef tNo 2l) shows the wor 
ship of Buddha's relics id a temple with a 
dome on four pillars 

Fragments showing the Greek method 
of decorat ng Buddl ist temples are also 
present in Major Basu s collections Tie frst 
of these 1* techn tally knoi n as a Cha tya 



window (Fig 2>) It really consists of an 
arch ondeT which are seated four Buddhas 
in two different rows Below the lower arch 
is a frieze of the acanthus leaf pattern which 
is a pure Greek pattern One fragment bears 
the representation of a Greek Bacchanalian 
seeDe in wh ch a semi nude woman is seen 
embracing a man under the influence of 
drink {No 26 

The nest two figures are door jamb9 of 
Indo Greek viharas One of these contains 
a vertical row of boys under arches (Greek 
1 rotes) carrying offerings No 28) and the 
other a similar row of Buddhas Pure Greek 
figures are to he seen in No 29 which con 
tains three pairs dancing and sing ng In the 
left panel we see two men of the leshawar 
distr ct dressed very much in the same way 
as modern Peshawans In the central 
panel a woman is playing on a lyre and a 
man on a double flute In the thtrd or right 
panel two men di eased in trousers and tight 
fitting coats are dancing The Greek sculp 
tors introduced figurej of Cupids or Erotes 
in their decorative art employed on Buddhist 
temples of tie Indo Greek period In No 
30 we Sea a number of boys ot cnpids carry 
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mg a heavy wreath and in No 31 we 6ee 
two boys each under a different arch carrying 
offerings Pare Greek figures are also not 
wanting In No 32 we see a Greek male and 
*1 female Btandmg side by side In No 33 
we see two arches of a temple under each of 
which is an Indian noble, perhaps going to 
worship in a Buddhist temple In No 51 
we see the figure of Boddha used in decora- 
tion There are three niches separated by 
Indo Corinthian pilasters Each compart- 
ment contains the figure of a Buddha stand- 
ing, attended by two men, one on each side 
Short square pilaster 5 crowned with a capital 


of acanthus leaves were UBed very often by 
Indo Greek artists in decoration and also 
Served as partitions between different com- 
partments of bas-reliefs Two good speci- 
mens (Nos 35 and 3G) exist in Major Basn s 
collection On the shafts of these pilasters 
we find figures of snakes, monkeys and men 
No 37 shows the capital of one of these 
pilasters with a figure of the Bodhi Sattwa 
inside it Other decorative motifs consisted 
of long lines of men, or divine or semi divine 
beings In No 3b we see a procession 
of shaved Buddhist monks going to worship 
at n shnne 


INDIA THROUGH CHINESE EYES IN THE 
4TH CENTURY A. D. 

Bi N 0 1ILHTA, i c s 


P UOF Giles* lias re-translated what la 
lisien wrote down on bamboo tablets 
and silk 15 centuries ago desiring 
‘that the gentle reader should share his in 
formation When the Chinese pilgrim visited 
India, the last of the illustrious sovereigns 
of the Gupta 1 mpire w is on the throne the 
doctrine pr*acl t d by Nogarjunn had spread 
far and wide and tl t older school of lima- 
y «ii Buddhism claimed its tew adherents 
mostlj in bontl ern li dia and in Ceylon 
flie object of 1 u hsien s visit was “that the 
sweet dew of tf e expanded law shall not 
only water Knpihi, but tl at the mysterious 
words m»v n\ o spread through tho regions 
of the I ast ’ t About u Century before 
the foundation of the Gupta h mpire under 
Clmndra Guptn I, hud risen the mighty Saa 
sannn dynasty under Ardeslur in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of I’eran Doth the branch 
es of the old Indo Iranian stock in India 
and l*i rsia occupied a unique place m the 
world's civilisation in the 1th century A D 

* Tl o I raid** of Va hsien ( XT' iU A 1> ) 
re Iran si a toil ly II A Giles l^-J 

t Lite of HwcnTfiang hr SI Oman Kwui I«i, 
tniu»taU<l 1 \ 11e»l 27 


1 lie sun of the Gupta Empire had set when 
1 a lisien had returned to his home-land of 
China in 414 for Chandra Gupta II had 
died a year previously and India was soon 
to experience the as B ault8 of the Huns from 
the Mongolian steppes befoie 50 yeais had 
elapsed since tlie withdrawal of the strong 
arm of Vikramadityn 

I ebruary 2G, .120 A II marks the be- 
ginning of the Gupta era A petty chieftain , 
by the name of Chandra Gupta lmd married, 
in 308 A D , Kumar Devi, a princess of the 
ancient clan of the Lichhavis The history 
of India again emerges fiom the obscurity 
of anarchy and internecine feuds into the 
light of the day und northern India comes to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of one sovereign 
The centre of political activity is once more 
shifted to I'atahputra and feamndra Gupta, 
one of the most romantic figures m Indian 
history, sends out a challenge in the shape of 
his roving hoiae to lua neighbouring kings 
either to tight him or to acknowledge his im- 
perial title 'Jlie nncient right of Ashwa- 
medha is performed after a lapse of 6oaerul 
centuries Succession to the throne did not 
then pass as a matter of cqurse to tin* eldest 
son ‘'atmidrn Guptn had amply justified 
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lua father's selection and in turn chose from 
a number of royal princes the son of IXitta- 
de\ i a3 his ijni'iriij , who later passed into 
Indian history as the immortal ikramaditja 
In <180, when Chandra Gupta II succeeded 
his illustrious father, the Gnpta Empire had 
reached its zenith. The territory stretching 
from I’nrushapnra (Peshawar) to the mouths 
of the Ilooghly bounded by the waters of the 
Narmada in the south, enjoyed all the ameni- 
ties of an ancient and well-organised empire 
There was an unprecedented npbeavel in the 
country , and art and literature flourished 
as though they had never done before 
\\ ell lias the memory of Yitcramaditva been 
spreseryed by the imperial chronicler in poetic 
- words incised on the stainless KirtuUn ibf a — 
the iron pillar standing on the grounds of 
the Kutuh Minar at Delhi ‘By him, with 
his own nrm sole wide-world dominion was 
acquired and long held Although, as if 
wearied, he has in bodily form quitted ibis 
earth and passed to the other-wcrld country 
won by lus merit, jet, lit e the emlers of a 
quenched fire in a great forest, the glory of 
his foe destroying energy quits not the 
earth.’ 

Baddhism had wade rapid strides in the 
far east since the reception of the first Bud 
dhist mission by the Chiueae Fmperor Ming 
'll in 6 7 A 1) The venerable Naearjnna 
had elaborated the Gospel of Mahayana 
Baddhism between 150 and 20U A 1) The 
Gospel as taught by the Master was far too 
simple and p lritamcal in its aims to appeal 
to the general public The gorgeous ritual 
» of XagnrjuDa made an irresistible appeal to 
the common folk and the Buddhist mission 
Bnes spread the new doctrine far beyond 
the territories of India Buddhism had 
already conquered China, and Korea was non 
in 372 A. D , Japan was not converted till 
552 and Tibet did not accept the Dbarma 
till 1132 an'dEiam tlll 'thPJ A TJ 

India in the 4th century appears to have 
been looked upon as the spiritual mother of 
all Asia ihe Chinese traveller Fa hsien spent 
six years in travelling from Central Cbma to 
the desert of Gobi, through the Ilmdo hash 
to Central India and thence to the mouth of 
the Ilooghly , stayed six years stadymg 
Sanskrit, and collecting copies of the scrip 
tures and spent three more years in the re 
turn journey to his home at Chmg Chou 
Modern world will find it dilhcult to under 


stand the kind of religious fertour which 
inspired the Clune'e pilgrim to undertake 
Ins arduous mtssion travelling through the 
traclless desert of Gobi where no guidance 
was to be obtained save from the rotting 
bones of dead men pointing the nay , where 
theroad3 were difficult and bad, sand streams 
stretched far and wide , evil spirits and hot 
wind*, when they came, could not be avoid- 
ed , and where numbers of men travelling 
together, although so many, were misled and 
lost * But ns the sympathetic contempo- 
rary of la-hsien wrote, 

“ There are no obstacles, however numerous, 
which the power of sincerity will not break 
throngh, and no meritorious services which the 
stimulus of determination will not achieve ” 

The picture of Hindustan that Fa-hsien 
conjures up is one of surpassing interest The 
Greater t elude had supplanted the puritanic 
creed of llmayana Buddhism in all the border- 
ing kingdoms of Xbotan, Udyana, Gandhara 
Cultural supremacy of India was undisputed 
wherever Buddhism held its sway The em- 
pire that India had won throughout the I ur 
East was spiritual rather than political and 
embraced within its limits practically the 
whole of the eastern world India set the 
standard in manners and dress, learning and 
literature painting and sculpture The 
artistic and literary remnants that have been 
unearthed in Eastern Lurkestan liy the 
labours of European savants — particularly of 
Sir Aurel Stein testify to the glories of the 
spiritual empire of India 

Ihe inhospitable tracts of Khotnn then 
formed a j ruspprous and happy kingdom 
winch gare shelter to sei eral tens of thou- 
sands of priests belonging to the Greater 
\ elude and where the people carried on the 
traditions of Indian hospitality by providing 
rest houses at convenient distance* The 
frontier districts of Peshawar and the. ad- 
joining territory of the modern district of 
Yusuf zn constituted the kingdoms of Gan- 
dhara and Udyana where priests were lodged 
into garden monasteries and visitors were 
found in everything for a period of 3 days 
Th« university of 2ak<iha*ila with seven cen- 
turies of traditions was situated on the high 
way of materi il trade and spiritual commerce 
between India and the world beyond Its 

•See page la, Life of II men Tsiang, trenslal 
c<l by Beal 191 1 
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school of medicine was as famous as that 
of Ujjam for astronomy. The monasteries 
were crowded with pupils from all parts of 
the eastern world and its fame as a cultural 
centre was onlj second to that of Nalanda 
in the kingdom ot Magadha The magni- 
ficent pagoda constructed by the Emperor 
Kamshka was still in existence to testify to 
the real and fen our of the convert king 
Mathura was then one of the most important 
places of Buddhism and the banks of the 
Jumna resounded with the recitations and 
prayers of some 3QQQ priests engaged in 
ministering the elaborate ritual of Mahnyana 
Buddhism in 20 big sanctuaries 

When Ta haien moved across the basin 
formed by the Ganges and the Jumna, he 
found the people prosperous and happy 
“without registration or official restrictions ”* 
No corporal punishment was inflicted and 
cnmtnais were merely fui«d according to the 
gravity of their offence The King’s body- 
guard were paid fixed salaries and the vicious 
principle of assigning land in lien of pay 
bad not yet been introduced The lower 
classes appear to have been more depressed 
than ever and orthodox Hinduism did not 
conceal its horror of onion and garlic 

“Throughout the country, no one kills any 
living thing, nor drinks wine, nor cats onion* or 
garlic but Chtvndalas nro segregnted 'll ese 
live away from other people and when 
they approach a city or market, they beat a 
picco of wood in order to distinguish themselves 
Then people know who they are and avoid 
coming into contact with them In this country 
they do not keep pigs or fowls there arc no 
dealings in cattle no butchers' shops or distil 
lenes in their market places As a medium of 
uveftaugu itajy cowries £?nfy<Jits Gfianu'ai’as 
go hunting and deal m flesh Rooms, with beds 
and mattresses, food and clothes, are provided 
for resident and traa oiling priests without fml , 
and this is the same in all places The priests 
occupy thom*oUe* with benevolent ministrations, 
and with rlmntmg litnreics or they eit in 
meditation Nuns mostly make offerings at the 
pagoda of Anan la, beenu'o it was he who begged 
the World honoured Ono to allow women to 
lietotno nuns Novices of liotb sexes chiefly 
make tl e<r offerings to IlaliuU " 

India does not seem to have lost its grip 
of practical affairs in spite of its intense 

* *Jee F* listen, retrinslnte! br Prof Gile* 
!*>> 1 edition 


pre-occupation with the formalism of Maha- 
yana Buddhism , for there were no less than 
96 schools of heretics, all of which recognise 
the present state of existence as real and nbt 
illusory The Chinese pilgrim found several 
of the most sacred places of Buddhism in a 
state of desolation Kapilavastu where the 
Master was born, Gaya where Siddhartha 
became Buddha, and Kushinagara where he 
attained Parvuirta.ua, were practically deserted 
bat for a small population of priests engaged 
m worship at the numerous shrines of eaored 
meroorj 

Fa-bsien relates u very touching story 
about tbe city of Yaisali On the upper 
Ganges, there was a king whose concubine 
delivered of an unformed fcctus Whereupon 
the queen considering it as an evil omen en- 
closed it in a box and threw it away in the 
nvei Another king chanced to see it while 
taking a stroll on tbe banks of the river The 
king at once took the box and when he opened 
it he found to his amirement a thousand 
small boys well formed and of comely appear- 
ance Hie boys grew up ns young and 
sturdy warriors and extended the territory 
of their father far and wide Their renl 
father grew olarmed at the prowess of Ins 
rival and was overwhelmed with sorrow The 
concubine asked him what was the cause of 
Ins sorrow, to which he replted, “The king of 
that country has a thousand sons brave and 
strong beyond compare and they wish to 
come and attack my country , that is why 
I am sorrowful ' Whereupon she said, 
“Do not grieve, but put up a lofty pint- 
form on the eastern wall of tliB city, and 
when the enemy' comes, place mo on it , J 
sfixl! bs &hi<e to keep fftem otf " Tne king 
did so , and when the enemy arrived, the 
concubine called out to them from the top of 
the platform, “You aro my sons , why do you 
rebel ngainstme* Hie enemy replied, “Who 
are you that *ay you are our mother ,f The 
concubine answered, “If you do not believe 
me, all look up and open your months” 
She then pressed her two breasts, nnd each 
breasts gave forth TOO jets of milk which 
fell into the month of her thousand s6n«, 
who thus know that she was their mother, 
and at onco laid down their arms 

It was said that “One hundred years aftir 
the Nirvana tin re was n king called Asnkn, 
the great grandson of Biitibisararajn , he 
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transferred Uis court from RajagnhV’* to 
Pataliputra which \va3 named in former days 
Kusumpura The traditions of the imperial 
capital of Pataliputra were again restored 
under the Guptas The palace built by 
Asokaraja, “with Usurious halls, all built by 
spirits who piled up stones, constructed walls 
and gates, carved designs, engraved and 
inlaid, after no human fashion,’ was still in 
existence Imposing shrines and Sangharams 
vied with one another in their magnificence 
The province of Alngadha had m all India 
the largest cities and towns , its people were 
Tich and thriving and emulated one another 
in charity and duty to one's neighbour Free 
v hospitals were provided for the treatment of 
poor and hfelpless patients, orphans widowers 
and cripples The population of the King 
dom of Mag&dha as Ilmen faiang found two 
centuries later was learned, and highly 
virtuous Even in the 7th century there were 
50 sanghararas and 10 000 priests, mostly 
attached to the Greater ^ nhtcle * 

The country or Budha's birth inspired the 
Chinese friar to exclaim, 

‘ Bad tha formerly lived beie and delivered 
the Surangnmn sutra I, Fa hsion, born at a time 
when too lato to meet the Boddha, cm only gaze 
upon las traces and bis dwelling place 

Fa hsieu saw the sacred Bodhi tree 100 
feet m height The original tronh had been 
severed under the orders of the jealous 
empress, Tisyarakshita, who resented the 
devotion of ber Lord Asokaraja to a mere 
symbol Her jealcusy however had an 
expectfed consequences and the pious King 
took a vow that he would not pet up unless 
the tree was revived and had the stump of 
the severed tree banked up on all sides with 
bricks and the roots moistened with a hundred 
pitchers of cow's milk Tao-Cheng who bad 
accompanied ta hsien, settled down at Patali 
putra and took the oath, 4 1 rom this time 
forth, until L bflcomfl. a_ Buddha,, mav L naveji 
live again in an outer land and settle down 
in the home o! Buddhism ’* Fa-hsieu’s reli 
gions 2 ealnvas tempered with a strong feelmg 
of love for his country and he persisted in 
hvs original object of Becoting true know- 
ledge of the Disciplines with a view to spread 
them la the land of Chino. Consequently 
hfttr G years of study he decided to return 
home afld took a boat to Ceylon fromHooghly 

“He had now been many years away from 

* See page 101, Life of Hiaen Tsiang 


his land of Han the people he had to deal with 
were all inhabitants of strange countries , the 
mountains, the streams plants and trees on 
which his eyes had lighted were not those of old 
days moreover, those who had travelled with 
him were separated from him, some having re 
maiued behind in these countries, others having 
died Now, beholding only Ins own shadow, ho 
was constantly sad at heart and when suddenly, 
by the side of this jade image (in a shrine m 
Ceylon) he saw a merchant make cffering of a 
etlk fan from China, his feelings overcame him 
aod his eyes filled with tears 

Simbaldwipa was steeped in the traditions 
of the Great Vehicle which had flourished 
under the lavish patronage of succeeding 
dynasties of pious sovereigns Ceylon had 
embraced Buddhism at the hands of Mahin- 
dra, the younger brother of Asoka ha bsien 
stayed here for over 2 years before he took 
passage on board a large merchant vessel 
with over 200 passengers, astern of which 
there was a smaller vessel in tow, as a safe 
guard in case of accident at sea and destruc- 
tion of the big vessel Ihe return journey 
was not accomplished without further adven- 
tures The vessel sprang a leak and the 
passengers were obliged to throw everything 
superfluous in the sea to lighten the burden 
of the ship Fa hsieu was afraid le«t Ins 
beloved books and invaluable images for 
the acquisition of which he had spent so 
many weary years may not be consigned to 
the bottom of the sea After three months 
Java was reached, where “heresies and 
Brahmanism* were flourishing, while the 
Faith of Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition The vessel encountered so many 
misfortunes that the passengers seriously 
thought of putting the Chienese fnar of 
serious mien and learned look ashore, as his 
presence might possibly have some malevolent 
influence on the fortunes of the ship 

The history of greater India has still to 
Yfe'KvAtan.vuh - 1 vtf. V.Ygkkj km Ymjir&ruttoh 
from the records of Chinese travellers and 
the surviving monuments of Khotan and 
and Kasagar, Pamirs and Eastern Turkestan, 
Java, Cambodia and Annam and the contem 
porary records of the neighbouring kingdoms 
of China and Persia e have apparently 
forgotten that India exercised for centuries 
unchallenged spiritual dominion over a major 
portion of Asia She dtd not sink to the level 
of a mendicant nation till her sons had lost 
all memories of some of the most glorious 
chapters of her history 
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M ILLIONS of Jules Verne’s young 
readers in many lands have read 
with delight his fascinating novel, 
The St gum's Fortune with ita deep 

undercurrent of contrast between French 
humanity and German ruthless ness, 
written in the bitterness of the deleat at 
Sedan and Met? and the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine But how many of them know that 
tho starting-point of the story, namely 
the legacy of a vast fortune by an Indian 
princess to two Europeans was suggest- 
ed to him by a case which created Borne 
stir in England and trance m this author’s 
boyhood and whose history was published in 
la " 9 ' n 1849 * The history of the heritage 
of the famous Begam Samru of Sardhana 
(Moerut district, U P.) till its sale under the 
auctioneers hammer in 1890 reads like a 
romance and has mournful lesson for those 
who rush into mixed marriages 

Beuam Samru's Adopted IIfir 
- history of Begam Samru’s later life 
s in the main a history of her most dearly 
oved principality of Sardhana And that 

oft. r , 1 'h«, rmm ' >le ‘ With the ,n00rnt “ 1 f ->'« 

Gensral Sombre was twee married and he 
left a son by Ins first .Muhammadan wife wlio 
was known a. ^afar Ynb Khan This 
Sombre married Juliana* the daughter of 
tapt Lefovre, and died leaving nn onlv 
daughter (h 19Nov 1789) named Juba Ann/ 
who was gnen in marriage to Col G A Dvce’ 

a ccotclimnn in the Begam’s service ™ 
8tb Ocfober 1806. Tin Colonel bad ' „„ 
morons issues, but will, the exception oE „ 
son and two daughters all of them died m 
infancy. The son born on 8th December 
InOS. was named David n<.l,» n .i *-« 


onBl 8 mfe “ l Dsllii, on 18th June 
18J0, Begam Samru took charge of her child- 
ren and brought them np ns her own The 
girls Anne and Georgiana, when gVown to 
woman iood, were respectively given in mar- 
riage on 3rd August 1831, to two worthy 
Luropeans in her service— Capt, Bose Troup, 
formerly °f the Bengal Army, and Paul Sola- 
roli, an Italian (afterwards Marqms of Brio- 
), and both of them received handsome' 
dowries from the Begam 

D°' ^ Dyce, wlio had for Borne time 
the management of the Begam’s affairs 
confide r “V d , m,1 ' lM yi in the intimate 
] T mi ^ress, who at one time 
heir hnf l k m ^ 0 L lre appointing him her 
death bv 0, i fc * a ' r ° ur l° n g before her 
mannorf k‘ 9 J'° ent t ® m P 0r nnd overbearing 
manners, and was obliged to resign the 
management (Sleeman, ii. 286) in S 1827 

pretext 8 of 8 “^ e V as ejected under 

Bntiqh °n covert communications with the 
Ocl e 11,8 »°» David 

at be 1 ^ D /°w "■ his post 

Id After this disagreeable 

BeiSm fc 1 the Co . Ionel 8 conduct towards the 
lie^vell , 0Came hostile to a degree, nor was 
he well disposed even towards his son. 

nml had uO~children of her own 
]iL!i ed 1 tI,0r . efore t0 he designed by 

5?’ the role of a mother to 

ierTonl n 8SCh ’ ?-, She loved 1)avid Och’ 

moT« th ^ Ce ' V, J 1 ,er ' v hoIe being nnd was 
i keen Tl* t ?°? ,er , to him * The Began, had 
The Pavi} 0 m* ''r* / or the child’s education. 
Co it V \ F,sher » Chaplain to the E J 
hood o/ fi erU p m 4 )‘ e imme diate neighbour- 

time as tutor to^ourig DasbdU^ilnctm ^con* 
lR|ot" K , o ri Ware Al ) neMa, y (b 21 Febv tem Porary European, writes : ’ 

nnd Georg, nua (b I8.fi, Ou the dea^, ,„d"i"i™ «.ftl Ml Co.lrgr, 

* Juliana wa« aim Lnown as Ralin Ileg Rm 

sinlW “Tf Cntt 7 hc Ce meter/ at 

bamhana, nnd from the inscription on her tomb 
ao learn that she died. aged ti, on IRtl, Ocifi 

(.oiirti/idiirj itr , pp 20-21) 


and ; 8 nn excellent r>- Uc,,u Collegr, 

and although , e ,_ Pe ”* an and English scholar. 

ertne anil imlitie m ,^' 7 ^'', 18 fi0 ” 1 to 1,0 ll0tl ' 
furious dutw^ ,lc ‘u tlia discharge of ],is multi- 


fnritins diitiM ^ 1 ' 10 j? l I ,B dwebarge ... 

.'™:; , ,s , | ,ii; “.u'ss 
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kt»1, and as generous a* day ligl t an l lie is a 
general favourite mill all who know kirn 
M7g; 

David's brilliant attainment* and his 
charming disposition made him a special 
favourite with Her Highness the Begam who 
towards the latter part of her life was greatly 
relieved by placing the sole management of 
her vast propert) in kis hands, and this good 
fortune of young Dyce kindled the fire of 
in the breasts of many a man m the 
service 

Her Fortiae-» 

Shortly before her death the Begam 
succeeded in making arrangements for the 
'disposition of her properly Her will* was 
executed on 16th December 1831, whereby 
■he constituted David Ochterlony Dyce and 
Clemence Brown, Colonel of the Bengal 
Art llery, to be her executors Her Highness, 
however, did not think the will which was 
in the Fuglish language sufficient She 
therefore, on 17tb December 18i4, invited 
over to her palace at Sardhana the Magis 
trate of Meerut and several of the principal 
military ofliceri and Furopem residents 
of that station for the purpose of attesting 
a Deed of Giftt, which she had prepared in 
Versian— a langaage familiar to her— and 
in the presence of all divested herself of her 

f iersoual property of every description in 
avour of her adopted son David From 
that day David Dyce had to identify himself 
as one of the family of Sombre and was 
styled David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre 


jealousy 
Begam a 


*_ The Utter part of the will is given on pp 
373 5 of Djce Sombre a J tfutal ion A copy 
of the entire will is now among the records of the 
Punjab Civil Secretariat In an attested copy 
thereof kindly supplied to mo by the Chief 
Secretary k> the Govt of the Panjah the date of 
the document is by mistake given as 10th Dee 
1830 instead of ICth December 1S31 Attached 
to the original will were four engagements or 
wills written in f nglish giving part cnUrs for 
the division of 3 57 000 Sicca K! til jar larrucka 
bad rupees but these I have not yet been able to 
trace 


t This legal instrument drawn up in Fers an 
ratified the contents of the preuous testament 
in 1 nglub For an Fnglsh translation of the 
Deed ol Gilt Ti U Ttrf iahw, pp 37o 7* 

52J—4 


Dyce Sombre came in for the bulk of thA 
Begam’s fortune * Among other bequests, 
he received from her a sum of two lakhs pf 
rupees, but it was stipulated in the will that 
until he attained the age of 30, he would 
only enjoy the annual income of this amount 
winch Col Brown, a joint executor, was 
directed to invest In a letter, dated 12th 
March I8ir, (Pol Con 23 5 IiiC Ho 73) 
from the pen of tl e Magistrate of Meerut 
we ob'erve that Her Highness left behind 
her nearly half a crore of rupees (47,88,600 
sicca) in Government securities, which must 
have passed into the hands of Dyce Sombre 
In addition to this, nil her ornaments, jewels, 
household furniture, wearing apparel and 
even her elephants, horses and stock of 
every description came into his possession 
along with the lands tenements and heredi 
taments held by the Begam at Agra, Delhi, 
Bhuratpnr Meerut Sardbaua and otheT 
places The only properties from which 
be was kept out were the IMrganah Uadsha- 
pore Jharsa on the west of the Jumna and 
the in tiua Hhogipora Shabganj in Suba 
\kbarabad (Agra) These as well as the 


• Besides the amount left to Dyce Sombre 
tbe Begam bequeathed a further sum of 3 57,000 
Sonat rupee* thus divided — (a) Its 70QC0 to 
Col Clemence Brown for his services as a joint 
executor (b) Its 1 57 000 ti a number of her 
most intimate friends dependents and relatives 
incladed among which were John Thomas an 
other of her adopted sons and the son of tbe 
celebrated adventurer George Thomas (Rs 18 000), 
I is wife Joanna (Rs 7 000) and his mother 
Mans Tboraa9 (Its 7 000) Anthony Reghaltru 
latterly a captain in her service (RsOOOO), 
Victoria his wife (Rs 11000), his five children 
(Rs.5000 a piece) Abooal Hcssir Beg a command 
dant in her service (Rs 2000) (c) The interest of 
fifty and eighty thousand Sonftt Rupees — to be 
held in trust — to Dyce Sombre a two sisters 
Anno Mary and Georgiana respectively (J) 
To all and ever) one of her servants whether 
publ c Or private who should happen to be in 
her service at tl e time of 1 er death in addition 
to their arrears if any [ Prior to his departure 
for Loglan t Dyce Sombre settled £ 20900— 
Rnpees two lakhs — on each of his two s stere 
V wle itatiou pp 55 322} 

Tl e Begam previous to her demise directs 1 
that her medical attendant Dr Thomas D fever 
el ould be paid in cash tl e snm of Its 20 000 ’ 
(Pol Con 22 2 1830 No 2G Bacon u 50) 
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military stores,* were seized by the Com- 
pany, when the jagir lapsed on the Begam’s 
death Dyce Sombre never submitted to 
this, though lie instituted no suit for their 
possession He objected, remonstrated, 
memorialized, represented himself as un- 
justly treated and being foiled in his efforts 
to have his rights vindicated, he in despair 
at last “made over his claims in a letter 
addressed to Her Majesty Queen Victoria* 
(Refutation, p, 346) t 

* Dyce Sombre * valued the militan stores 
—as arms, accoutrements for the soldiers cuns 
and othor military appointments, magazine 
(stores, powder, shot and shells— at Rs 492 0JP” 
(rcfutUion p 39G), ic, close upon five lakhs 
although he “did not ask for the aalue of the 
buddings, such as forts, offices etc (Ibid p 

t But Mrs Dyce Sombre (afterwards Ladv 
horester) outdid her husband in her efforts for 
the redress of this grievance She spent n 
considerable amount in her Wat ttTvwJi; 
against the Company for the recovery* principally 
of the Parganah Badshaporo Jharsa yielding 
annually about Us 82,000 The ca™ 
came beforo the Privy Council for d» nal y 
Th, »Ue f tions ol & 

wore that the parganah in dispute was an 
alfamy/n—a grant in perpetuity and as such 
iS L" Otl0 COn8l ? orcd m Arming part of the 

te .h^assf »ia ±p'°< 

•tbo.. plsees with.. ClloaV werS,X"S 

held that by >lr tuo * , 

Bogan, only continued to hold \ dunn'if he? 
lifetime along with her Doab mgr L 
order to substantiate their claim ♦ * in 

Begnm’s stepson 7afar Yah Khan in whosn° f 1 
tho pargana had formerly stood.'and JuS 
did produce nasa'Vopy’ (v,de 11 

373 M) of a fabricated' UlffS! JP, 
Valia Iji Seindhia who had d ed?n Tim ° f 

l, ‘» pm -■ if"' c.„™t 'SSTaF. 

Pn\y Canned allor wcij;W thopros.nl! 
Tl- RS? lts Judgement ./.!,» eLTo„ £ 
Ma> lb72 m favour of tho Company It was 


TThLPCKY ADVE'N TORES OP A RfCII INDIAN 
iv England 

^ the age of 30 Dyce Sombre became 
the absolute master of a vast fortune with- 
out any legal control on his actions or honest 
ndviser to guide him ne was caught with 
a strong de3ire to visit the West and see 
all the wonders of wbioh he had heard so 
much, 

"Tno of the Begam’s old friends gave the 
young heir opposite advice the one to tho other 
" or “ Lomherinere wrote warmly urging him to 
\isit Farope and Col Skinner, C B addressed 
him an odo in Persian, strongly dissuading him 
from the stop The advice of the Col was 
better than that of tho Field Marshal, in spite 

p 458) 10 aUer pr0Va,lecl ” ^ Gal Rei l&V 

True it is that Dyce Sombre was born and 
rough t up in India, but his father was 
bcotch and it was natural that he should 
long to see the home of his ancestors 

With the object of repairing to England 
he came to Calcutta m IS37, but his denar- 
ture was postponed for n year as “his father 
it, m ^ CB ,na t«tufced proceedings jn the 
C “ u ' t on t ltt against him, db 
cltfm ? .° £ tha W ; n ° f tI,l > Begum, and 
c aimed to receil e from tho Estate of Her 
Highness the sum of fourteen lakhs- (Pol 
t-on ) ft e obserre from Dyce Sombre’s 
■writings (Ref In 310, that Cof Dyne’s claim 

? e .°“ t? 0 "" 1 , of ,“ <lrre “'» 01 W t<,r 

years The suit however was settled bv 
comprom'se and shortly afterward, Dyct 
Whl 8 “?' Iei 2° r , leaving it 

the mj* la aw ’ Pnnl Solaroll in charge of 
the managements of his estates and properties 
thus the father and son parted never to 
CaTcutt 0 " " 2 “ m Col -Dyce died in 

funedmT^t^i'-f Al "‘ 1 IM8 “" 8 '™ S 

renc,,ed England in Juno 
Rome wL'\ the l oI T W,n e > ear he visited 
, here he wished to commemorate the 

l?tlTc* T ™ a military stores seized 

«T? ftDy " Cro ■etwHj purchased by the 
t B K, T own C08t * Bnd ^0 heirs of Dyce 

.nW h ° B6t tho Vrtlno ot 8B ™ w ‘ th 

***** n y readers to tho Fruy 
of ge n ,n wluch B complete history 

01 tl!e caso bo found summed up 
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third Anniversary or the Bejam’s death (27 
Jan 1830, 

' proportioned both to her rank and to bn 
affection. The raagm R cent Chnrcfc of San Carlo 
m Corso was selected lor the purpose, and 
adorned with monrnfnl splendour High Mass 
was celebrated, accompanied by ransic of the most 
splendid character, and admirably conducted, 
and in the course of the morning, a Funeral 
Oration * 

in a manner was delivered by the Very Revd 
NTViseman D D, Rector of the English 
College, Rome * 

Dyce Sombre naturally enough came m 
for a good deal of notice in England In 
the beginning of August 1839 he became ac 
qua m ted with Mary Anne Jems, the only 
surviving daughter of Edward Jerris, aecohd 
Viscount St. Vincent, and they were married 
two years afterwards <2fl Sept 1810), when 
the bride was aged about 28 In the follow 
Ing year Dyce Sombre was elected member 
of Parliament for the borongh of Sudbury 
Rat this matrimonial connection, far from 
contributing in the least to bis peace and fe 
licity, was tbe positue source of his nnhap 
pmess and rum After a short time there 
arose a considerable tension of feeling be 
tween the couple, so much so that Dyce 
Sombre could not but plainly charge her 
With conduct unbecoming a true wife and 
had occasion even to suspect her fidelity 
Mrs, Dyce Sombre was tired of her hue 
band's society, whose acts seemed eccentric to 
Tier, nnd an attempt on her part to have him 
pronounced a lunatic, materially assisted by 
* the two brothers in law of her husband — 
Capt Rose Troup and Paul Solaroli, wbo 
had grndget against him, was in the end 
successful 

Mrs Dyce Sombre now began to show 
BDXiety for the health of her husband and 
an officious Doctor — as Dyce himself put it— 
was called in Then one fine morning Dyce 

• Sardhana (pamphlet) p -I 3 

t They frequently asserted to Mrs Pyee 
Sombre that a parganah of great value (Rad 
shapore] belonged id part to their wives 
and that Dyee Sombre unlawfully kept from bis 
sisters tie evidence of il or r>„hl coi tan eil m 
the original grant tl ereof or that he had 
destroyed it in order to further l is purpose of 
obtaining the whole for himself See Lc r «latiov, 
V <50 


Sombre rose to find himself a prisoner under 
the charge of three beepers at his doors 
More than 1C weeks was he detained in 
captivity before a commission sat (3!st Jnly 
1813) at bis residence Jo enquire into the 
state of his mind, who declared him to be of 
nnsound mind and, as such, quite unfit to 
be entrusted with the management of his 
own affairs 

Bnt fortunately for him, Dyce escaped 
the effects of the lunacy decision After 
tbe commission had fonnd him guilty, his 
health began to fail and he was sent under 
a Doctor to travel to Bristol and from thence 
to Liverpool At the latter place be seized 
the chance of making his escape in the 
morning of 21st September 1843 and 
arrived the following evening in Tans, 
without money and without any other thing 
than what be carried on his person lie had 
not a single eon given to him for several 
weeks when he was obliged to In e on the* 
advances of his friends A Committee was 
soon formed to manage the affairs of the 
lunatic 1\ hat an irony of fate f lie who 
was most tenderly brought up in the midst 
of affluence and princely comforts ns the 
master of an enormous fortune, “yielding an 
income of £20 000 (2 lakhs of rupees] a year* 
{Rf/utatton, pp 53, 24o) was at last com 
pelled to live upon a poor pittance doled out 
to him by the Committee And all the while 
the wife ol Dyce Sombre was having on 
allowance of £4000 (Rs 40,000) annually 
from his estates 1 

In order to prove his sanity before the 
world and to give the lie direct to the 
charges brought against him, Dyce Sombre 
presented himself for examination before 
the most eminent physicians of Paris, St 
Peteraburgh, Brussels, and even many first 
rate physicians of England, and they unani- 
mously affirmed their conviction of bis sanity 
and capacity to manage his own affairs 
Strongly supported by these medical opinions 
Dyce sent in bis petitions to the Court of 
Chancery for an entire supersedeas, but the 
medical examination held by the Chancery 
Doctors at different periods failed to achieve 
the desired effect, and the prospect of 
obtaining redress appeared to Dyce to be 
an idle dream 

Driven to despair, l e now took to a 
different course He piblished m Paris in 
August 1 ft to -v halhv volume containing r v> 
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pages, under the heading, Mr Dyce Sombre V 
Itetutatun n f the charge <f lunacy brought 
agutnil /urn in the Court of Chancery* The 
object of the book is to leave the public to 
form their own opinions on his sad case, and 
he concludes with the following remarks — 

‘ I believe in the unchastity of my wife, 
therefore I am a lunatic 

* * • * 

Thus it is, that by the combined efforts of 
intrigue, iguoranco and misrepresentation, nnd 
by the defective state of the Fnglish law ns 
regards lunatic*, I am debarred from personal 
liberty in my mother country the management 
of my property is withheld from me, while it is 
wasted through negligence or cupidity, and 
myself cast out as far ns practicable from the 
Society of reasonable men, a lunatic among tho 
*ano, by the dictum of a few men, who openly 
profess to set their own wisdom ngatnst tnat of 
the rest of the world 

And all this is in a country which prides 
Itself upon being the only one m the world, 
where personal liberty is fairly understood, 
where a pick pocket or n murderer will meet 
with all the tenderness of the law, but whore 
alas 1 there is no law for a presumed lunatic 
when there are interested parties whose wishes 
are that he shod 1 remain so 1 

Weighed down by sorrow and sheer dis 
appointment Dyce Sombre began to pine 
away and at last his health completely gave 
way In 1850 lie ciept over to London 
‘ where he died [1851,1st July] a lonely 
nnd terrible death at Fenton's Hotel, in St 
James Street ” (Cal Rev 1880 p 4o0) Six- 
teen years later (August 1807) his remains 
were carried to Sardhana and laid by the 
side of his benefactress 

Dyce Sombre was desirous that his hate- 
ful wife should have none of his money 
“He left a will and directed that all 

his property should be applied to founding 
u, school at S&tdhanh for boys of mixed pa- 
rentage, the palace forming the nucleus of 
the necessary building To ensure the prov- 
ing of the will, he made the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors 
his executor*, with legacies of £10000 
a-piece, but to no purpose Though these 

* My best thanks are due both to Mr O 
Couldrey (formerly of Messrs Gillanders 
Arhuthnot A. Co ) and to Mr Dasbaratl t Sanyal 
M A , B Ii (now deceased) for giving mo ncees* 
to this rare nnd valual le Iwok 


gentlemen fought tho case gallantly up to 
the Qofeen in Council, the will was negatived 
in e\erj Court as that of a lunatic , nnd the 
whole property devolved upon the widow, ns 
sole heir nt law ' (Cal Rev 1880 p 459) 
Mary Anne, the widow of Dyce Sombre, 
on 8tli November 1802 took ns her second 
husband George Cecil Weld, 3rd Baron For- 
ester, and since then became known ns Lady 
Forester He died on 14th I eh. 1880 and 
she followed him to the grave nt the age of 
eighty, seven years later (7th March, 1893)* 
She left no isano behind Daring her 

lifetime she maintained in good order the 
Sardhana Palace, and founded the Forester 
Hospital and Dispensary at Sardhana, neat 
to St John’s College, with the Be gam’s - 
money, for the benefit o£r the native and 
other necessitous population of Sardhana 
and the neighbourhood " t After her 
death, the palace and the adjoining garden 
were put up for auction on Monday 28th 
December !89d, nnd were purchased by the 
Catholic Mission of Agra for Its, 25000 + 
The palace is now used for the purpose of an 
Anglo-Vernacular school and orphanage for 
Indian Christian boys 

The Begam’s palace at Sardhana was 
chiefly remarkable for o collection of some 

* lor the lineage of Mary Anne, see 
Burke s Peerage (1923), pp 928, 19«i6 7 

t The Begam in her will left Its 50,000 
m trust in favour of Anile Mary, a sister of 
Dyce Sombre It waa stipulated that shotfld 
Anne and her husband Col Troup die without 
issue, the income of tho trust would bo appro 
priated for charitable purposes It so happened 
that Co) Troup died on 5th July 1SG2 without 
fe&ving any issue, and his wife, after half a 
decade followed suit (18 March 18G7) There 
upon Lady forester, with the principal of the 
Trust viz Rs 50,000 created a new trust on 
15th April 1876 for the pnrposo of n hospital 
and dispensary, which was built nt the end 
of the seventies or beginning of eighties She 
1 erself gave a piece of freehold ground — in all 
1726 ?q yds — situated at Sardhana, With a 
house already erected on part thereof, in order 
that it might be adopted for the purpose 
(Indenture dated 15 4 1876 ) 

This endowment is now in the hands of the 
Treasure Charitable Pudon meats, Allahabad 
$ The landed possessions at Delhi, Agra 
and Meerut I ad in all probability been disposed 
of by Mrs Dyce Sombre long before 
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25 oil paintings* o! her friends, relations and 
courtiers, drawn by artists of celebrity, such 
as Jtwan Earn, Beechey of Lucknow, and 
Melville of Delhi With the exception of 
the steel engraving of Lady Forester, which 

* For a description of these paintings, I 
would refer my readers to Keene a article in 
Cot Renew, I860, pp 45 GO 

L&Ia Sri Ram of Delhi has in his collection 
an old painting which represents the Begam 


was sent to her uncle, the rest of his pictures, 
»r most of them, were bought by the local 
Government in 1805 and these now decorate 
the walls of the Government House, Allahabad 
BRAJENDRANATH BANERJEB 

in male attire with a hookah m her hands and 
a ehoplar standing by Two likenesses of the 
Begam can also be found in Delhi Museum and 
a miniature portrait in the frontispiece of 
Vo! I of the first edition of Sleemsn s 1 ambles 


THE CLAIM 0E IRON AND STEEL TO PROTECTION 

Br ASHOKE CHATTERJEE * 


General Nature of the Industry 

I T will be waste of space to describe 
in detail the important part that 
Iron and Steel play m modern life 
Suffice it to say that withont these there 
would be no cultivation no harvest do 
storage, no transportation, no cooking 
and no eating in a civilised comma 
nit} l\ ithont Iron and Steel there conld be 
do modern buildings, conveyances or com 
forts There could be no machinery minus 
> Iron and Steel and modern life would revert 
to the Stone Age if machinery disappeared 
In tbe Stone Ape {known as the Golden Age 
among certain intellectuals who, having been 
disappointed in the Present and beiog too 
lethargic to strive after an improved Future, 
clothe the Fast in gossamer fabrics of imagi 
nation and illusion and dote upon it m an 
ecstasy of * idealism ) man was an automaton 
of fierce self assertion and the programme of 
man’s life was so crowded with the much* 
vaunted ‘struggle* For existence that the 
'joys* of existence ueier found a place in it 
Modern communities, with theiT general 
education, co-operation, mutual help and 
democracy, have been slowly evolved, mainly 

• 1 am indebted to Mr K.N Cbatterjee IkSc 
(Lon lou), A Ik C b (London!, for kindly reading 
through this paper and providing comments in 
tl e footnote* 


under the pressure of economic forces and 
tbe Age of Steel is the most modern phase 
of a process in which Stone Bronte and Iron, 
each played an interesting and important part 
Modernism stands on a Steel pedestal The 
whole of the mechanical civilisation 
of to day depend! almost totally 
upon Iron and Stool 

W bat sort of an industry is that of Iron 
and Steel 9 It is an industry which is work- 
ed on tbe understanding that Nature is 
munificent and that man has proved his claim 
to this munificence by his intelligence and 
by the sweat of bis brow * Coal and Iron- 
ore are the chief contributions of Nature 
and man has to coax the raw materials into 
tbe form which suits his purpo*e 

It is an industry in which the natnral 
resources mnst be had for working m 
abundance and in correct juxtaposition It 
wodlO not serve any purpose to have the 
coal aud the ore five hundred or even leas 
miles apart, for the transportation neces- 
sary to bring the two together will cost 
enough to make it a business absurdity^ It 

• And he shooli but expect an equitable 
and just return for Ins labours 

t Not always. The English Iron and Steel 
Industry depends a good deal on Spanish and 
cicandmaviaa ore In the pre war days Mag- 
net te n«ed to he exported from Indio, 
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is al«o necessary to obtain n good nod cheap 
supply of fluxes, the substances that help 
the reduction of ft metal by fusion nt the 
place where the industry would be carried 
on The fluxes are limestone and dolomite 
Next to natural resources, n e hare to con- 
sider the human factor 'lhe industry de- 
pends upon shilled labour of n highly specia- 
lised sort lhe neces«nrj skill which will 
enable the industry to grow and prosper, can- 
not be acquired in a few days It often 
takes years and is considered by experts to 
have the nature of what is mis called heredi- 
tary skill * Hereditary skill merely means 
the kind of skill which develops to a perfec- 
tion only when acquired slowly and continu- 
ously from childhood The future workman 
has to be brought up in an atmosphere of 
the 1 md of work requited m order to lend 
him the correct outlook and aptitude This 
building up of a Bupply of skilled labour is 
of much importance for on efficient labour 
rests to a large extent the question of cheap 
production. 

Next to labour, we have to consider th« 
question of organization The same sort of 
organization does not suit all industries 
Some industries, owing to their nature, are 
run best on a small scale , but there are 
others which can be successful only when 
worked on a large scale These latter ore 
industries in which experiment, specialiSa 
tloh, utilization of by-products, transport 
Costs, costs of buying and selling, etc , ate of 
\ltal importance 

Iron and Steel fall in this class The 
ability to supply a large and varied stock 
helps to obtain better prices A large con. 
CBtn can keep large stocks in different mar 
kets and this sales a lot in freights A very 

* Hereditary skill does not apply in this 
industry or in any industry wl atsoever Read up 
the history ot the German Steel Industry English 
experts may talk what they please about this 
hut why are they miles behind America tn point 
ot mass production and behind Germany in 
Special Steels ? Four factors do count and they 
ftre 

1 Research coupled with industry 

2 1 arly training of workmen on U e appren 
tico and evening class system 

8 Capable organising heads 

1 A strict and rigid working out of tl e eco 
normc value of ev ery man mael mo and material 
U»ed m tl e product on of tho final article 
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large concern or combination of concern® 
can, with profit, oven build factories in dif- 
ferent places, if the raw materials are avail- 
able, and save much of the selling costs Tk0 
United States Steel Corporation built factor- 
ies in different places, on locations chosen 
with reference to raw materials and markets, 
tn order to effect savings in freights Hot 
the various factories being run on a basis 0 ‘ 
co operation as against competition did not 
cause any increase in selling costs 

In a large concern, a large order catling 
for different classes of goods could be distri- 
buted among different mills, each one adapt- 
ed for a special production In a small estab- 
lishment, a varied order causes frequent 
stoppages m order to change over to ne'd 
productions, and this means increased cost 
of production "Large businesses ban employ 
better brains and can afford to experiment 
and research * This does not sound very 
important, but to quote an expert “There 
is nothing so cbeop as brains ; they must bn 
had at any price ” And Research is to In- 
dustry what Irrigation is to Agriculture 
Without experiment and research any branch 
of industry would soon Bhnvel Up into obso- 
lescence 

The main advantages of latge scale pro- 
duction are (a) Specialisation, (b) Sav- 
ing through better buying and selling, (o) 
Saving in freights, (d) Ability to run plant 
continuously at full capacity, (e) Ability 
to employ better brains and to experiment, 

(f) Gains through utilization of by-products, 

(g) Better control over supply of human 
and natural resources, etc 

The Iron, ami Steel ux&usUy vs euuueufcl? 
suited to large scale production , rather, it 
cannot prosper without this type of organi- 
zation 

I shall be asl ed why I have taken s° 
much space to describe the nature of tin® 
industry when we are discussing whether or 
not we should give it protection against for- 
eign competition As a matter of fact I have 
not been able to make the nature bf tbi® 
industry clear enongb for a proper under- 
standing of why it deserves protection I 
shall discuss why the Indian Iron and Sled 
Industry requites and deserves protection, 

*And 11 ey can subsidise scientific institution® 
et guf-ed iw such war! 
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after I Lave said a lew words about protec- 
tion in general 

A Nation’s Right to Protect its 
Industries 

I mast make it absolutely clear to start 
with that trading witA other nations does not 
form any part of human Or national morality 
This world of oars has no trade with Mars or 
Jupiter , but that does not make the economio 
life of the world a jot the worse The nation 
which produces everything for itself is no 
more guilty of an economic crime than is the 
man who prefers to do everything for himself 
and produces nothing for exchange Na 
1 10 mil morality, excellence or even wealth 
vdoes not neces*nnly bear a relation to the 
amount of goods that a nation exchanges 
with other nations 

The economic life of a nation depends 
npon the possession of very many different 
things If ft nation could piodnce all or 
most of its requirements within itself, with- 
out thereby unduly wasting time energy or 
resources, there is no reason wh) it should 
not do so The reason why we find interna 
tional trade is that nations find it more pro- 
fitable to prod nee only such goods aa conld 
be produced by it moro advantageously than 
by other nations and to obtain its Tanous 
requirements by exchanging its products 
with those of other countries Some countries 
are nettei suited to produce a certain com 
modity or a number of commodities than 
others and the others in their turn find it 
easier to produce particular things as agamst 
A a handicap in regard to some other kinds 
of production Just as a tailor does only 
tailoring and exchanges what he produces 
for money directly and for the goods be 
• buys with the money, indirectly to obtain 
his requirements, so a nation often specialises 
in some kinds of production and obtains all 
sorts of things hy exchange So that inter- 
national trade la a matter of conve 
nienco and not principle, as some would 
have ns believe 

Conveniences are both direct and indirect 
When I get something which yields more 
satisfaction to me, than something else which 
I give away in exchange for the former, it 
is a bargain and an arrangement for an 
immediate or direct convenience Bat if the 
bargain is foregone and I keep the less 
satisfactory commodity in the hope that it 


frill be tbe instrument of mnoh greater satis- 
faction in the future, I am acting neither 
virtuously nor sinfully, but merely with 
/oresight Acting with foresight is man’s 
jiacred privilege, and nations ns well as Indi- 
viduals have the right to forego immediate 
£ains in order to assure greater gams for the 
future Production and exchange are all for 
puman wealth and happiness And wealth 
,icd happiness, like many other things, 
pave a remote as well as an immediate 
aspect The economic conduct of a nation 
should take proper notice of this remote 
pgpect of thmg 9 

The wealth and happiness of nations, m 
io far ns they rest on material considerations, 
(iepend opon a proper utilization of their 
natural and human resonrces If a nation 
keeps its labour power inactive or ineffi- 
ciently active and depends mainly on the 
bounty of nature, its economic life is defec- 
tive! for it is a great national loss to waste 
human labour by allowing it to remain idle 
or unskilled That is why purely agricul- 
tural nations are poor compared to agricul- 
tural industrial nations Industrialisa- 
tion 1 b necessary to stop this Waste 

Human labour, propetly trained is the 
greatest source of material wealth (and 
materia! wealth inset j consumed is a very 
sure way to betterment) 

Unless a nation develops to a certain 
extent along the industrial line, it is not 
possible to say which particular industries 
are best suited to it far industries take time 
to give a promise of easy development 
India is a waster of its human re- 
sources, and the road to prosperity for 
India lies through training that vast source 
pf wealth, India a children, into productive 
skill and wise consumption 

As I have said before, the Iron and 
Steel Industry is the mainspring of the 
industrial machine and as such deserves 
first and most attention I have pointed oat 
taat international trade is the outcome of 
the differeatial advantages in particular 
kinds of production that is found among the 
nations But that does cot prove that when- 
ever a nation is at a disadvantage m the 
production of some commodity it ought to 
give up that line of production For there 
are other considerations of much import- 
ance, viz — 
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(rfl Is the disadvantage only temporary 
or is it permanent ? • 

<&) Does the giving up of- the industry 
involve economic or political risks ? 

(r) Is it possible that the gain afforded 
by giving np the industry will be far out- 
weighed by indirect losses ? 

The Iton and steel industry in India at 
the present time is at a ‘disadvantage with* 
the same in foreign counttbs or why should 
there bo this outcry for immediate protection ? 
Bat my contention is that 

(AJ The disadvantage is merely 
temporary. 

(B) Its desertion involves econo- 
mic and political risks. 

(C) Even if it were permanently 
unBuitablo to India, tho indirect gains 
involved m its growth would justify 
a deliberate fostering of the industry. 

I shall prove contention (C) before 
going into (Al and (B), which are more 
complicated. The statement that even an 
artificially fostered Iron and Steel industry in 
India would justify its existence by indirect 
gains is based on the fact that India « an 
economic cripple. Nature and Man are the 
two legs of national economics, and in India 
Man is very largely idle and useless. By 
industrial development we shall be able to 
put India’s economics on two sound legs 
and make its economic life different from the 
insecure and pitiable thing it is now. Look- 
ing at the question from the point of view 
of the Iron and Steel industry alone, it may 
be wasteful to work it in India, rather than 
buy Iron and Steel (and its manufactures) 
from, say, Belgium. But take the national 
point of view. Is it a sound national policy' 
to sit idle or mainly idle nnd get various 
commodities by parting with much of our 
natural wealth (raw and agricultural stuff), 
while we can produce most of those commo- 
dities by learning to' utilise our idle hours ? 
It may be that we shall not be able to pro- 
duce temporarily or permanently quite as 
much as Belgians do in as many hours; but 
should we for that reason fail to employ our 
working power ? Is it economio sagacity to 
stay idle because others cat) work better, 
assuming that they can do so. 

•Is there a real disadvantage oris it arti- 
ficially produced by people who stand to pain 
by its presence ? b 


Let mo put the case in n different form. 
Let X represent food nnd raw material* 
nnd Y manufactures. r . 

As things nre now, let us assume that 
India requires ( ns bare' necessities ) 70X-{- 
30\, India producos 100X ; but her resources 
are 100X*f*20Y worth of unused labour- 
power, or let us say 10 million work*honrs, 
one work-hour being equal to one labourer 
working one hour. Lot us suppose that 
Belgium can produce 25Y in 10 million 
work-honrs. , 

India has to obtain 2i er requirements of > 
30k by giving in exchange 40X, so that she 
is left with only 60X + 30Y. And there is a 
shortage in food ani raw materials amounting 
to 10X \ 

The Better Schomo would be to 
“til be the unused labour-power without 
worrying about whother others can work 
better. Let India produce the lOOXand utilise 
the unused labour' power. She will then 
have 100X + 205T. She will exohange le«s 
than 15X to obtain the balance of 10Y 5 so 
fcj 1 ® exchange India will be left 
with 85X+30Y or she can have loss X and 
more Y as desired Tbu 9 there will be uo 
shortage of food nnd raw materials. 

Industry is the way to utilise ’the unused 
labour-power of India, and the development of 
Iron and steel is the most important thing 
creatioD of ““ Industrial India. 
Lven if we work more to produce loss 

towork* 6rS d °' lt; is to our advantage 

Next I shall try to prove that' though the 
Iron and Steel industry in India is at a 
disadvantage now, the disadvantage is only 
temporary. I make this statement on 1 the 
strength of two things : 1 / The industry has 
certain permanent advantages. 2. The « 
reasons why it is at a low ebb now are mostly 

‘exDert^ 8 0 ^ S ™ rf i tlie en, pl°J®ent of foreign 
snnwf d , workmen our industrial concerns, 

imnortcrl * 0t i '“Relent wasters were 
a ^ d - 0n : ext ™vagant terms re- 
blood 5 the draining of the concern’s life- 
to snmvirf f£PP OSQ tlie nation was called upon 
anv S' r 6 , ,?? orted * onea do not form 

now*? v °* * surplus labour or brain 

train ’• ft T^pctntty without anybody 1 being a 
so far as il * * n 0 e *P e rience orlmotiey ; 

s h * 0 m there 

oe ony advantage in work ? 
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of tin impermanent sort I shall examine 
these one by one 

The Industry is suited to India 

India possesses abundant natural resourc- 
es for building np an Iron and Steel Industry, 
and tr7ia/ is j mre, she possesses natural re 
sources of such a widely varied character as 
to open up a vast field for industrialisation 
on an extensive scale Iron and steel are 
the first movers of this great process Sir 
John Strachej once "aid, “India by the 
extent and favourable conditions of 
its territory, is capable of producing 
almost every article required for the 
VHSe of man ” And we have been scientific- 
ally taught and drilled into the belief that 
India must for ever remain a purely agncul 
total country l Fconomic propaganda, like 
a sinister hypnotic influence, has para 
lysed India’s ambition, optimism and self- 
confidence But let ns look at the Iron and 
Steel Industry as dissociated from its indirect 
advantage". India possesses 

(a) Iron ore resources of excellent quality, 
enormous quantity and ready accessibility 

(b) Hits in satisfactory quantities and fair 
quality 

(r) Coal in quantity ami qnaltlv winch can 
be need mth fair efficiency 

(d) Cod awl Flu* in reasonably close 
proxmuiv 

(Vnm/r* (J the l mUnce, Lul f<« ( min , 

M II y Jll ) 

India also is a great market for Iron and 
^ Steel and their manufactures Let us consider 
the import figures for ihese 

In 1020-21 Iron and Steel imports were 
onh - second in importance to imports of 
Cotton mannfacture9 In 1921-22 Iron and 
Steel came fourth on the scale and were 
valued at 21 crores Put we must remember 
that there were during the same period im- 
ports of machinery nnd railway plant worth 

and 19 crores respectively \\ e are dis- 
cussing the question of protection for Iron 
and Steel, not merely from the point of view 
of that trade alone , we must give every con- 
sideration to what it can do for the 
nation’s prosperity Mr Parsons said 
in his oral evidence before the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, 

"There is one point which is being lost sight 
of in this connection, and that is, it is in the 
interests of the Iron and Steel manufacturers 

531—5 


in tins country to encouiage the grow tb of machi- 
nery makers, and the higher forms of engineer 
lug skill, and I think the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has shown daring the past few years 
that in spite of the protective tariff working 
against them, they will he m a better position, 
if they are assisted by a protective tariff on the 
basic industry , to give further assistance to the 
growth of subsidiary companies 

{Minutes of the Eudence, I ol IJ,p S-29 ) 
Why f one may ask Let us answer in 
the words of Jlr bawday 

‘I may tell you that some customers obtun 
from us goods at approximately 40 per rent of 
the market rale T here is one Company winch 
has made a contract some time ago It is a very 
low one 

So that what the basic industry gams 
through the protective tariff, which enables 
it to sell goods at a higher price m the open 
market, “is not wholly a burden on the 
Community’’ It transfers much of the 
benefit to other industries in the shape of 
low contract puces for them * 

Then comes the question of the supply of 
labour As 1 have already pointed out, 
India possesses a vast supply of high class la 
hour Only it requires training And the 
training will come id good timet if industries 
can run through a prelim marv period 

* hat do Indian firms get any considerable 
share of this benefit ? Or is it that somehow 
or other all the profit goes to non Indian inter- 
ests 9 in which ca"e the community hardly gets 
its monev s w orth 

+Tkit u the a a n itti e Is it a fact or is 
it not, that tvpen r Indian labour is being con 
staotly superseded by the mediocre rnijorted 
variety through the partiality of the heads and 
the stupidity and cowardice of the directorate 9 
And this in the fan of an enormous difference in 
cost between the two It is needless to say which 
is the higher 

If protection u to be given, it should be 
made a firm stipulation, n tine j in ucu that 
Indian skilled labour, whenever available, tnntf 
be emjloyr 1 m preference to the imported variety, 
eren y it be lower in efficiency, since tl e conn 
try is to bear the cost of the resultant nnecono 
mical production All the concerns benefiting 
by the protective tanff must guarantee that all 
the covenanted men employed m their concerns 
must be replaced at the expiry of their terms 
by Indians tehn are la be frame l up It/ them at a 
return Jot this help given by this country 
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Disadvantages are only Temporary 

If India has such natural resources and 
such ready market, why cannot India pro- 
duce Iron and Steel cheaply enough to com- 
pete with foreign goods ? This is due to 
many reasons, of wlnoh the most important 
are 

(a) Foreign conditions of production 
and the ability of foreigners to dump their 
goods in India (b) Ihe advantage of the 
foreigner in having depreciated exchanges 
and direct bounties (o) Advantage of the 
foreigner in regard to plant (d) Dearth * 
of trained labour in India (e) Very high 
supervising costs in India (f) Higher 
prices of Coal and Flux in India compared 
with America, Belgium or Germany t 
(a) 

In foreign countries the industry is highly 
organised and specialised under a system of 
large scale production and wide combination 
among individual producers The advantages 
ot such a system may be summed up m the 
words of an eminent economist 

Savings are effected in many ways, 

Tor the metal can pass through many 
stages without even getting cold waste gases 
can be used to generate horse power to be «p 
plied d'rectlj or throogl. electricity , a „ d high 
chemical and oil er technical shill can find large 
Bcope in the supreme direction of many massive 
processes Rolling mills, engine shops, etc , can 
often find occupation in slack times by enlargi, g 
an! repairing their own plant and that of fur 
races and above all of the mines and rails or 
plates which l appen to 1 ave been made unmar 
ketable by slight flaws, can yet be turned to 
account in posts of no great responsibility about 
the mines, tl e furnaces, etc Thus a 
business, wl lcli owns the necessary supplies of 
coal and iron ore is m ft lory strong p 08 t.on 

though it is true tl at a capful of SO mo 
i or al out Its iOOOOOOOO 

(Tata Iron an 1 Steel Ci Ud R a 1 > 02 12 500 
authorised anl issue 1 Bengal Iron Co 

10000 0 $°? ""‘ 7 ”■»» “ 

1,00 TO TOO, o percent paid Indian Iron nnrl 

Steel Co Ltd, J 00 0 000 fully paid) suffices 
at present for the equipment of a single set of 
fully efficient steel works , yet a fusion of many 
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• Till! 
extent 

t 11 is, I believe 


artificially produced to 


a great 


the railways 


is not correct In any 
responsible to a great 


works in different parts of the continent rtf 
America is able to rnnko considerable savings by 
sending each order to 1m filled nt that works 
winch is best adapted for it by situation, 
special appliances and freedom from other 
engagements, etc’ (Industry anl Trade, by 
Alfred Marshall, Book III, Cli VIII, Sec I ) 
Compared to the giant industries 

abroad, our concerns are pigmies or 
rtt if r ,n ^ an * ;s But the organisation 
could be improved over years in a 
way best suited to Indian conditions, and 
there is much scope for reduction of cost of 
production along this lme Savings of the large 
scale and combination systems of produc- 
tion are bo considerable that very often it is ' 
more profitable to produce much larger' 
quantities than is jusliGed by the demand 
which pays the normal price than to produce 
quantities just sufficient to meet the demand, 

It is quite possible that if 100 units involve 
a cost ot production amounting to 200X, the 
production of 150 units would increase the 
cost ot production to only 250X Under the 
lf the n " rmaI market pays 
m\ for 100 units, it „ worth while pro- 
l.ifi g » a rem “ l,1,n S SO units if only the 
latter find a market at any price not lest than 
At that price these units would be 
Belling at a price only 50 p o of the price 
obtained in the normal market 

foreign countries produce 

noml u q n U r??n ltl0S for th0 sako of oco- 
SrSJo?ils d th ° seare dumped in un- 
H 6 ,' 1, ° d markets to serve tbo 
excess , 0f getting rid of tko „ 

tries ?n peu d Bt . roymg local Indus- 
msrkotw?inh r f? crea ^ e thero a 
“ter on b h 11 pay “"Sher prices 

Uun.^^'n^ATe^d 13 th ° 

oon.t!hton“ T St r end 0t ll " s eut-throat 
Moreover wl ° f for01gn manufacturers 
wel n," ;, ' , ” 0 have our industries 

such 3"",!? “'"f, "“eld be able to meet 

the hel„ of r h , , ‘ ,n ' 1 " ‘■> 0 ‘' 0 » without 
uie nelp of protective duties 

cies S 7eL f .°e t , e , l , en / aU ,'’ tl '' es 1 " 1 ™ ‘heir curren- 
cies depreciated abnormally This means 
that one can buy their good, 7 .! normally 
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low prices A depreciated exchange is a 
national bsunty on the export trade, bat an 
indirect one 1 his factor will not be present 
for ever and India needs protection against 
such exchanges while they last Then there 
are direct government bounties on export to 
treble The Belgian government pay 30 
francs to its manufacturers for every ton of 
Steel they e port Such bounties are as 
artificially aggressive as high import 
duties are similarly defensive India 
must be saved from such deliberate or other 
aggression on the part of foreign 
countries 

(c) 

Foreign countries mostly erected costly 
plant during the war Their governments 
paid for them Now these countries are 

to put cheap goods on the world markets 
India has to pay for every little bit she 
installs now But the nearly free gotten 
plant of European manufacturers will 
not last for over They will have to 
renew their plant And the abnormal ad 
vantage will cea«e with the renewals In 
the meantime, India needs protection from 
their cheap production 
(. 1 ) 

1 have said at the beginning how labour 
in this industry requires a long period to 
acquire the desired efficiency Inefficient 
labour is costly in two wavs It produces 
less and requires much costly supervision 
Let us compare the labour costs of 
America and England with those of Ind a 
Labour costs for conversion in Rupees 
per ton in pre war America and England 

Its A 


Blast Furnace 1 8 

Open Hearth 2 2 

Blooming Mill I 0 

Tail Mill 4 8 

Structural Mill 4 0 

Bar Mill 10 0 


Actual figures of U S Steel Corporation 
from Slav to November 1920 (in Rupees at 
Current } xcltange) 

Its As 1* Per ton 
Blast I urmee 1 10 5 , , 

Open lleatlh 2 II 7 , , 

Plootning Mill 13. 

1 ail Mill S 9 “ 

Structural Mill a C a 


Indian Labour costs for conversnn tn 
Rupees per ton, Oct 1921 


Coke Ovens 

1 52 

Blast Furnace 

2 61 

Open Hearth 

6 06 

Blooming Mill 

1 72 

Bar Mill 

16 60 

Add to those high 

labour costs, which 


w ,il come down with the maturity of the 
, n dostry, 

, (•) 

the high cost of supervision Owing to the 
absence of skilled workmen in India, super 
vision cost is very high The need for skilled 
European workmen has to be satisfied by 
paying high wages to such employes, who 
have a higher standard of living than that 
cl^ss of Indians which could and would 
vsw'Pjh? w.OJb. tjma tha a htltty hjuL 

^prkmansbip A generation of iron and 
gteel workers has yet to grow up* and when 
,t does grow up the costs will be reduced 
considerably 

(/) 

The prices of Coal and Flux in India are 
higher than in America, Belgium or Germany 
•puke the price of Coal lhe Collieries in 
India are not so well organised nor so well 
gtipphed with good machinery and tools, 
a i)d the Indian miners are not trained and 
efficient enough to use complicated tools or 
to assure cheap working costs But it is 
hoped that with the growth of industrialism 
„j India mining costs will fall owing to a fall 
, fl the price of machinery and tools and an 
, 0 crease in the supply of well-trained intellt 
gt>nt and efficient miners So that even in 
this case the disadvantage is of a temporary 
n3 ture 

He shall now consider another aspect of 

question I have tried to make it clear 
hO w the Iron and Steel industry is suited to 
j^dia and how whatever disadvantages it 
*ue ni iru> m-e ifi "H temporary 'kind 
gut there are the dangers of depending npon 
foreign countries for the supply of a thing 
0 <i which depends tl e life of numerous subsi 
diary mdustties 

The Dangers of Depending on 
Foreigners 

Have said that Iron and £teel is the 

* tre tbev l-eim, allowed to grow op let 
hen c erconrnged to t 
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prime mover of the modern industrial machine 
It is the basic industry on which rest numer- 
ous subsidiary industries Hence a stoppage 
of the supply of Iron and bteel means the 
collapse of the whole Industrial structure 
oE the nat on l oretgoers may be selling us 
cheap Steel now , but where is the guarantee 
that they will not in the future make up for 
present sacrifices (if any) by charging mgher 
prices when once they are m the position of a 
monopolist in the supply of this essential mate- 
rial ? Foreigner* do not charge «♦ loic inceajor 
j hilanthroj y They do so because otherwise 
they cannot 'ell goods to us If they could 
do bo at higher prices they would be only 
too glad to do so And they u< tild he in a 
position to charge high prices when our 
national production is stopped outright or 
even kept down to a fraction of the total 
amount requited half-help is the beat way 
where vital industries are concerned Then 
og-un, there is the question of the importance 
of Iron and Steel in national defence These 
are things on which depend the ability of a 
nation to obtain atms, munitions and other 
apparatus of warfare for offensive or defen- 
sn e purposes '1 he suppl) of such things ought 
not to be kept in the hands of foreigners 

Bat why do pooplo objoct to protoo 
tion of Iron and Stool ? 
borne object because they believe in free 
trade principles They think that free trade 
is an ileal m itself Hut free trade is 
merely the means whereby people hope to 
realise the idtal of tcorld prosperity Some 
say that it is a means for the attainment of 
h ttu ii if prosperity Hut national or world 
prosperity has no meaning apart, from Vito 
prosperity of Jlen Men can prosper / el 
when the natural and labour resources at 
their disposal are utilised for maximum 
production l relatively to sacrifice ) It may 
be that the most perfect utilisation of natural 
and human resources will result when all 
over the world men work for ends to which 
the particular abilities of and the resources 
available to each group are best suited but 
that do**s not pToxe t\ at in the nh«ence of an 
idvftl settlement of the question, people 
should nronm idle rather thin accent ft 
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religiously refuse anything bub free trade 
Next come the large section who object to 
protection and specially to protection of Iron 
and Steel owing to a shortsightedness 
born of tuning up the intelligence to gain 
only immediate ends Some veil more 
sinister motives behind this appa- 
rent short sighted simplicity. 

But first let us examine a leading member 
of the shortsighted species 

Mr George Pilcher, 

Who made himself quite popular some 
time ago, thinks that a duty on Iron and 
Steel would put an injurious burden on Jute, 
Tea, Engineering and Metal works, etc In 
his opinion, it is a ‘puerile contention* to tax 
a prosperous industry or several prosperous 
industries in order to help the building up 
of the Iron aud Steel industry lie also 
modestly suggests that In* point of view is 
that of an economist One should call him 
a 'irades Economist rather than a Political 
Economist Ha has worked out im 
pressnely and in detail the Fri liable Burden 
that protection to Iron and Steel would inflict 
upon certain industries lie need not have 
done so, for even schoolboys know that pro- 
tection is a national sacrifice and not an imme- 
diate boon like, let us say, British Rule But 
it ia a sacrifice which has a good reward 
Nations build up their Political Econo 
my, not on a consideration of the present 
only, nor in view of the prospenty of parti- 
cular industries (owned by particular classes 
of people as in the case of Indian 'lea, Jute, 
Engineering and Metal works) but they keep 
before their vision n long future and a coin- 
preWnsvve pictured national prospenty 
M hy should not prosperous industries pay 
for national prosperity’ ? A\ hy is it a ‘puerile 
contention* to make those who can afford, to 
pay ao that all may move forward* It is 
being done everyday and everywhere and 
with the sanction of economists who have a 
genuine claim to the name \\ hat is the mam 
principle of taxation * Let us see what 
some groat Hunkers say, to arrive at ft 
proper valuation of the abstruse economics 
of Pilcher 
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tn jrojtrfitm t< thfir abtUlti * ” 

Adam Smith Other great economists like 
Leroy Beaulieu, Leon bay, Neumann, Prof 
Edgeworth, l’rof Nicholson and C t 
Baatable would convince Mr Pilcher that 
it is not a ‘puerile contention* to contend that 
ability to pa^ is a sound criterion of imposing 
hardens And as individuals pa} taxes so 
that all individuals may live and progress 
together in a state, industries must also 
contribute according to a similar principle 
for the common development of all national 
industries If certain industries have to pay 
more for machinery or materials, that is their 
contribution towards holding up a nationally 
important industry And if this indastry is 
‘ v not solidly established in India, would Mr 
George Pilcher guarantee that foreigners 
will for ever show an affectionate devotion 
to the interests of Jute, Tea and other mdas 
tries in India ’ Would not foreigners take 
it out of these industries when the opportu 
nity will come f Would Mr Pilcher gnaran 
tee a permanent supply of machinery and 
materials to Indians, knowing, as he does, 
that foreigners occasionally indulge in no 
production in order to kill each other for 
the sake of civilisation j Would he protect 
us with bales of Jute and heaps of Tea, if it 
came to a question of fighting for our national 
safety, honour or, let us say, civilisation * 
lie says that Engineering industries, which 
give employment to some tliousau h of work 
men, will suffer, if materials went up in value 
lint n hat about the i ullt «■* who are perma 
nently unemployed ? W ill they not get era- 
* ployment, more food and better dwellings, 
when once we have developed our industries 
fair!} well * Lastly, is not there a chance 
that prices of Iron and Steel and machinery 
will come down in the long run if we make 
present sacrifices to train up labour, draw m 
capital and improve organisation I 

Mr Kirloskar of the well known firm of 
KirlosLar Bros , manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, said before the Tariff 
Board that i» i tv oj present disadvantage-, 
the interests of his mdustr} along with thos* 
of others demandid protection to the Steel 
industry in India 

The sinister motives I referred to belong 
to those who want to retain India as the 
permanent market for costly British raanu 
tactnres Britain, owing to virions reasons, 
has lost the lead m the Industrial llorld 
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It is vital that Britain sell goods outside, 
for otherwise she cannot get food for her 
population Her goods are high-priced, not 
because of any general superiority in quality 
but because her people have an unnecessarily 
high standard of living and a morbid love 
of leisure British goods cannot compete 
successfully against cheaper but equally 
good things made elsewhere And for this 
reason, if Britain could retain India as a 
market where anything could be sold at any 
price, she would not refuse the opportunity 
in a fit of un British stupidity But ire do 
not like the idea, and, as such, we should 
overlook the friendly warnings of British 
people against our foolish scheme of pro- 
tecting a basic industry like that of Iron and 
Steel 

The Amount of Duty 
I am not competent to suggest anything 
as regards the amount of duty that should 
be imposed in order to afford protection to 
Iron and Steel Generalh speaking, inter- 
ested parties would naturally claim too high 
a rate, while others, who also are interested in 
another way, would Gv it too low We 
should tTy to make it such as would enable 
the indastry to prosper if the individual 
concerns practised strict economy and sound 
management • there are charges against 


technically 


•Uecanses of the failure of this industry 
in India are brought about by the directorates 
of Companies giving complete control to the 
executive body of Engineers Supervising and 
Departmental Beads etc f 

The advantages here 

(1) High grade ore oktuina! le at a rale 
which is low beyond tbe imagination of IVcstern 
producers 

(-) Coal cl eap lime stone (dolomite is used 
mostly) fairly cheap 

QlV Sijarn. for. wnr.k a. nfcfawraW. TJnatatTitfiy 
no cost ' J 

Disadvantages 

(1) Extraordinarily lop heavy management 
Production charges bigb due to all the smelting 
anl other operations being done by imported 
labour, which is costly and , n most cases 
inefficient compared to tVestern production 

( 2 ) Wastage in all directions doe to men at 

lead King given aotociatn. powers wit) out 
tl eir Laving organising capacity 

(3) And some would eien add the extremely 

heavy charge of Bribery ant Corruption to He 
list of disai vintages ^ 
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the Tata Iron and Steel Com pm) of 
extravagance and inefficiency. These should 
be considered Prof. K. *1\ Shah of the 
Bombay University suggests a general 
20 p c duty on Iron and Steel. I do 
not like to say an) thing on this 


question 1 ham onl) tried to show that India 
must build up tins industry in ordor to 
realise her ideal of “ TCnOttgll Mntorial 
Woaltli to load a Iffo of Culturo, 
Happinoss and Indopondonco”. 


GLIMPSES OP BARODA 

II The MAHArAJA-GAEM\ Ail's Caiital 
Bv St NIIIA.L SINGH 

I basis, he goes out in a motor to see the 

I HE visitor generally arrives at the Maha- sights 

raja-Gaekuar's capital early m the morn- The red briok buildings lining the wide 
ing After a cup of tea at the Guest bouleinrd lending from the station towards 
House Hotel conducted on a juasi-busines* the cit), seen in the glow of the early morn, 



The College at Barod 



GLIMPSES OF BARODA 


look at their best They bear the hall mark 
of the “P \\ D* — the creation of non 
Indian architects, or Indian architects lack- 
ing originality, striving to produce something 
which looks Indian 

II 

In the fitness of things, the very first 
structure on this bonlevard to attract notice 
is dedicated to education — a caa«e dear to 
the Maharaja’s 1 eart T1 e Baroda High 
School is a large, commodious bidding com 
pleted a short time ago 

The Baroda College standing next to it 
and combining in its exterior the Muslim 
dome with the Hindu pillared verandah was 


A short distance from the College situ 
ated in the heart of the tastefully laid oat 
public park opened by the Maharaja towards 
the end of his minority, are the Museum and 
the Picture Gallery The former contains a 
fairly representative collection of geological, 
archaeological, zoological, ethnological, and 
industrial exhibits many of them gathered 
in the State The present curator Mr S M 
Gangnli, who is a relation of the poet Rabin 
dranath Tagore and who was trained for bis 
work in I urope and also served in the 
archaeological i epartment of the Govern 
went of India has dnnng recent years, taken 


r ~ '^crassr,. 



erected during the Maharaja a minority and 
was at the time the most substantial building 
which the- State possessed It began to func 
tion in 1^31 soon after the Maharaja was 
invested w th r ling powers Tbdogh during 
the fortj three years which have since 
elapsed, its equipment and staff have been 
greatly improved it yet remains an append 
age of the Bombay University That cir 
cu instance perhaps more than any other 
has prevented the State from de\eloptng its 
higher education on lines best suited to its 
own "requirements, and even from prescribing 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
In the latter respect the Aizam has gone 
ahead of Baroda 


great pains scientifically to classify ade 
quatelyto label, and artistically to arrange 
all the exhibits [At the time of iny visit 
last year the curator of the Musenrn wa 3 
engaged in building up an economic section 
which will I am sure prove exceedingly 
valuable Unfortunately, however, a part of 
the building has been diverted by the 
Government to another purpose, boy scouting, 
which though worthy of every encourage 
Went, bears no relation to the Museum acti 
vities and, therefore the Economic Court 
valuable as it is has had to be relegated to 
the basement J 

Every effort is being made to conduct 
the Museum so that it will stimulate 
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in (lie rising generation and diffuse know- 
ledge among tlie adult population Visitors 
who have not had the benefit of going to 
school are taken round the institution by a 
guide who explains to them, in language 
which they can easilj understand, the merits 
and uses of the various exhibits. Parties of 
school children are given facilities for care 
ful study of the articles displaced I learn 
that the curator is making arrangements foi 
popular lectures with magic lantern and 
cinematograph demonstrations to be deli 
vered 

The Picture Gallery , standing alongside 
the Museum, contains numerous rare and old 
Indian paintings of practically all the mdi 
genous schools, and copies of some of the 
Fnropean masterpieces JMr Gangnli is also 
in charge of that collection, but, ns money 
is not easily obtainable he cannot add much 
to the treasures it contains He hopes that 
Borne funds will be made available to 
enable him to publish an illustrated catalogue 
of the Indian section Not until such 
a woik is obtainable will it be possible to 
make the best posstble use of the institution 
lha art education of the people m Baroda 
as in the rest of India has been so neglected 
that the small amount of money needed for 
\ta publication should not be grudged by the 
Skate 

IV 

Past the etjnestnan statue of Ilis High 
ness, just outside the park gates, across the 
bridge which Bpans the Vishwnmitri river, 
which during the greater part of the year 
is nothing but a Benes of puddles of dirty 
water — the haunt of mosquitos — the MSitor 
passes a hospital devoted to the care of 
ailing women nnd children who are attended 
to by a woman doctor and women nurses 
It was opened by Ilis Highness when he 
was a lad in his teens 

Almost opposite this hospital an institu- 
tion for training nurses is conducted by Mrs 
Sulochanx lles&i, a sister of Sir Manubliai 
N Mehta, the Dewan of Baroda A gentle- 
woman who has endured much personal 
sorrow, she is anxious to recruit girls belong- 
ing to respectable families of Gnjarat and to 
fit them for that form of social 'ervice but 
she finds the dtfiiculties in the way almost 
insuperable 

The institution is partly supported from 
fines inflicted upon persons who contravene 


the provisions of the Act placed by the 
Maharaja on the statute book to prevent the 
marriage of children By a curious cotnci 
dence, my attention was first called to it as 
I was driving towards the hospitals I sudden 
ly came upon a boy with garlands of tinsel 
and flowers hanging from his turban, riding 
a horse and surrounded by a large marriage 
party, and musicians who were rendering the 
tunes played on such an occasion He was 
so small and nen ous that a man walked on 
either side to prevent him from falling off 
the horse 1 could not help saying to myself 
that a part of the tine which his people would 
have to pay for breaking the law would go 
towards the support of the nurses* training, 
home, near which 1 chanced upon his 
marriage party 

V 

By the side of the Woman’s Hospital, and 
in the same compound, is the State General 
Hospital, capable of providing accommoda- 
tion for some 2 >0 in patients Its operating 
theatre is one of the finest in India It ha« 
an up to date \ ray room, and nn equally 
up to date bacteriological laboratory 

At the time of my last visit the Maharaja 
seemed to be turning over a new leaf in 
regard to making high appointments, for the 
Scottish doctor in charge of the institution 
was packing up to go, while Dr Jural 
Mehta, who a lew years ago, distinguished 
lninseU at the London University, was on 
his way from Furope to take his place Dr 
Franlal .Nanai ati, who presides oier the 
bacteriological laboratory, was trained in 
London under Sir Almomth Wright, and, 
given the opportunity, will distinguish him- 
self as a scientist 

The Military Hospital next door is fairly 
well equipped, but usually empty If nis 
Highness would attach a little less import- 
ance to the maintenance of a costly army 
which is of little practical utility, the wards 
and the staff employed therein could be of 
great service in alleviating misery What 
greater symbol of sovereignty could there he 
than the devotion given by a grateful, happy, 
contented people to their sovereign 7 

VI 

Two or three minutes’ drive from the 
hospitals takes the visitor past the Secre 
tariat bmidings— the “Kotin *,as it is called— 
standing sci era! feet above the street level, 
on a plateau which, at the time of my visit, 
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was ilitt barB of ornamentation in the way of 
landscape gardening, it looked spick and 
span Here the Dewan and the highest ofR 
cials have their offices, in spacious sparsely 
famished rooms 

The building, though hardly completed, 
is already proving inadequate to the needs 
of the Central Government Several depart 
ments which have been crowded oat have to 
carry on their activities in other buildings 
situated some distance from each other cans 
mg ranch delay and worry which could have 
been avoided by a little foresight 
VII 

Almost in the shadow of the ‘ hotbi”, is 
conducted the studio — the l in lh Kata 
, J/nn fir— which executed many of the photo 
graphs which, thanks to the Maharaja’s 
courtesy, I am reproducing with this article 
Not far from it IS the hayaji I y nj Trt *», 
from which is issued in Gujarati, a weekly 
rewspaper largely devoted to Daroda affairs 
Only a tactful roan like Mr M&neklal Amba- 
’2um,"tJL ’jvopvntnr. erlttnr. , ■tonld. ham, Wjt. 
- it gomir, for the Press Act of Baroda is ev 
ceedingly drastic and is by no means a dead 
letter 

Near the press is a little * lung * Similar 
spots with green grass, a tree or two, a few 
bashes, and seats of cement moulded to look 
like carved stone, have been created in 
various parts of tbe city At the edge of 
each of them is a board on which conspicu 
onsly printed are the words ‘ Municipal 
Recreation Grounds”, with the Gujarati trans 
lation underneath 
454—6 


A short distance from this ) ark U e road 
broadens into a great open space, with shops 
at the back In one corner of it an open air 
\egetable and fruit market is conducted, 
while on the other side is a large tank known 
as the s r «i \ar At night the bright lights 
of a cinema theatre from across the wn^ are 
reflected in the water producing a brilliant 
effect especially when a 1 ree/e is making 
the reflections flicker slightly 

Mil 

On the far side of tbe open spice are the 
courts of justice ( Nyiy Ala dir) The very 
size of the baildmg suggests a great volume 
of litigation in the State The Mai araja in 
his 4 5 years of administration worked 1 ard to 
make justice even handed and also to enable 
people to obtain it at their doors At the 
same time, homier te has made tie 
judicial process more and more expensive 
Despite the devolution of small judicial 
powers upon the gam p m c) a jel« (\ lUnge 
Boards) and tl e appointment of mediators" 
to bring about tbe settlement of dispates 
litigation has continued to increase, and 
with it the stamp and judicial receipts 
I\ 

Round a bend of the road the visitor 
enters the city through the Lehenpura gate 
the wall on either side has disappeared, and, 
detached from its old world surroundings, it 
stands in the modern form which Ilia 
II ghness has given to it a reminder of an 
order wl ich has passed beyond recall 

The bazar to which that gate gives access, 
is wide and lined on eitl er side by shops,. 
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Ad Elephaul J- ght n Baroda 

A pearl sash belongmg to Her Highness though tl at means less tl an 1,20 000 volumes 
the Maharani la about two yards IoDg and — a sad comment upon the progress made by 
constats of oO or 60 strands of seed pearls us Indians The building is unsuited to the 
numbering in all nearly 9 000 purpose b it in this State dominated as it is 

On tbe occasion of my 1 rst vis t the pearl by ultra util tarian sm some use 1 ad to be 
carpets embroidered with diamonds emar found for the b iding and since it bad the 
aids and rubies hanging on the walls were advantage of being centrally located tl e 
among the most prized possessions of tbe library was ho sed iu it He library is 
Gaekwars To my great surprise 1 learned perhaps expected to derive benefit froru the 
when visiting the place lastjear, that one glory reflected pon it by be ng j laced in a 
of them bad been taken to pieces and tl e | alnce 

gems sold I do not know whether or not Tl ere 1 as been m cl talk of erecting a 
the other one has shared its fate building — a handsome b tildtng for the library 

Next to the pearls probably the finest Several years ago a famous architect (of 
object in the collection is the Maharaja g course a non Ind an) was engaged at tl e 
diamond necklace Some of the stones in it Maharaja s command at a fee presumablj 
-aw .nearly .an .inch in d a meter Pendant from commfuvuirate with JiLs_fame/p t nre 1 neif“ 1 nlai>r 
it is the Star of the South* diamond, which The matter has proceeded no farther because 
originally was a part of Napoleon Bonaparte s tbe admin station will not find the lakhs 
aigrette It weighed 234 1 carats before it re juired to execute these ideas 
was cut Meanwhile the library struggles on m the 

XI iSarlnricn la making tl « best of tbe space 

Behind Nazarbagh is the S irkar la tie at its command lhe 1 branan Mr Newton 
old city Palace a huge ratnbl ng old fa Dutt vho has been connected with the book 
sbioned build og 10 which the Maharaja lived world in one capacity or another for tbe best 
until he was practically out of his teens and part of h s 1 fe is a sort of gei eral informa 
where most of 1 is predecessors resided To ton bureau for people in as well as out 
iliv it houses the Central I ibrary forming s de the State selecting works for general 
one of the largest collect o 3 of 1 ooks in Ii rl a realng uni stl olarly rese rcl wh cl 

-\ 
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thinks will suit the needs of the applicant 
Ills vdvice is in genital requisition nnd, 
spi liking i roi personal experience, in\ al liable 
\tl 

Proceeding [torn the ^ar7 an a<ta through 
tie Pam Gate tho visitor nrmes nt the 
arena where take place the wrestling match* s 
and animal fights for which Ihroda us* d to he 
fam ms A InrgB space is enclosed by high, 
wide walls upon which the populace sit to 
wa ch the sports, the Maharaja nnd his 
guests and j m ileged personages viewing 
them from n grand stand nt the far aid* 

1 he sports begin with mild amusement 
provided by performing parrots, acrobats, 
nnd wrestlers Then fights take place be 
tween cocks rams, buttnlo* s, bulls, nnd mad 
elephants The sport grows wild and even 
cruel ns one fight succeeds another 


1 was sorry to learn that tho Maharaja has 
* farmed out to n contractor the privilege 
of admitting spectators to witness the sport* 
when they nru hi hi periodically This per- 
son charges an ndmission foe to recoup what 
he pays, and also to make a profit 'I he for 
mtr ruhrs delighted in prov iduig fri e amuse 
ment for their people -a tradition which 
deserves to be preserved so long as royalty in 
llaroda continues to appropriate to its own 
11*0 from 10 to 11 jier cent of the total 
TOYonms annually derived by the State 
Mil 

Jtetiirmng to the t< ntral clock tower at 
Mandw aud continuing by the road hading 
from I ehenpurn Gale, one comes first upon ^ 
tho Jamnabai llospitnl, across the street from 
ha/arbngh, inn in tumid in the heart of the 
city for the convenience of tho people living 



TI 6 Mnkarpura Palace at Bonula 


In the old days large establishments of 
performers were kept for the purpose of 
providing amusement fof the Maharaja and 
incidentally his people The present ruler 
took delight m witnessing the sports just 
after he was brought from his modest home 
in Kavlana and set on the throne but soon 
the edge of his pleasure at such sights wore 
off During recent years he has drastically 
reduced these establishments 


in that part of the capital It is fairly well 
equipped, and is a popular institution 

The toad running to the south from 
Hand vi leads directly to the sub irban palace 
at Makarpura, as the bazar is gradually left 
behind, solid blocks of shops give way to 
haggling buildings One passes a Muslim 
tomb in the middle of the road cared for by 
a self imposed rninistrunt who expects to be 
given alms by every one who passes by, and 
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A Street 

who shouts angnl) after any one who has the 
temerity to go by without doing so 

XIV 

A little further on are the Go) a Gate 
Station, Offices, and Workshops of the 
Gaekwar’s Barola State Railway Quite a 
select little British colony has grown np round 
abont the works, in the bungalow s specially 
bmlt for them by the State Much to roy 
regret, I found that no “Indian” railway com 
pany with headquarters in London, and con- 
trolled by an exclusively British directorate, 
excluded Indians more rigidly from holding 
high posts in the various departments of 
railway working and management than was 
the case in Baroda 

So exclusive, indeed, is this little colony 
that I was told, on what appeared to me to 
be good authority, that when, through 
“somebody s bungling”, an Indian actually 
found himself in a post for the incumbent of 
which si bungalow had been specially built, 
an Knglish subordinate officer was Lnstdv 
mot ed Hilo the house so that there would be 


in Baroda 

no vacant residence for the ‘ brown 1 ' inter- 
loper 

\V 

As the visitor returns from this colony 
to the main road and proceeds towards the 
suburban palace he passes the military lines, 
parade ground, and residences of the army 
officers — detached houses standing in com- 
pounds 

Tor the first time id the recent history 
of the Baroda army on Indian, Colonel 
Shiude, a fine figure of a man and a writer 
on military subjects, is in command of the 
army lie, however, is only acting as 
Senaiah, while negotiations, I am told, are 
going on to employ an Fnglish Commanding 
Officer 

Surely IIis Highness does not need 
to be reminded that his State was 
carved by Maratha generals and soldiers and 
that such military genms as still remains in 
the country is being crushed out through 
deni il of scope for expression It is lobe 
hoped that he will not awake too late to the 
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An establishment is kept to enable tbe 
Maharaja to occupy it whenever the Fancy 
may seize bun hven when be is in Ra rod a 
however it remains For the most part, 
unoccupied 

XTI1 

Fither side of the long Toad leading from 
Makarp ira to the city, is lined with mango 
trees which are auctioned each year to the 
highest bidder As soon as the blossow « fade 
and the frmt sets the roadside becomes 
peopled with guards who keep watch day 
and night lest passers by or monkeys might 
steal the precious mangoes hole families 
camp out under thealade of the spreading 
branches the r lares el penafe* consisting of 
one or two eXarpms a i%w cileip pats- tna’ 
pans and if there is a baby a cloth s ispend 
ed from a limb of the tree in sach a way as 
to form a hammock like cradle 

As late at night, 1 passed these people 
locked in the arms of morphens 1 envied 
them the nerves which enable them to live 
undisturbed by noise dust and atmospheric 


Returning from Ala^arpnra and taking a 
road forking to the left at a point abont half 
way Of Hs length opposite the parade ground 
the visitomgam passes a number of bungalows 
meant for the military officers In among 
them is set off to the right a large white 
palace known as the Lai Bag which 19 the 
residence of the Maharaja s grandson bbri 
roant Protaps nb Rao who, in tbe natural 
course of events w 11 be the nest Maharaja of 
R«* da Aboil 16 years of age be s a all 
bright lad 

ihe I r nee 3 educational career has been 
a chequered one At first he stud ed under 
a series of private tutors Ihen be was sent 
for a time to the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot with a" English military officer not 
possessing so far as 1 can learn any special 
educatiounl experience to look after bim 
Before he bad been there very long he was 
suddenly withdrawn and sent to England 
under the guardianship of Mr Kbaabe Kao 
Jadhava a distant relation of the Maharaja 
and a roan of great ab lity and highest 
character There he studied at a * publ o* 
school and was getting along very well with 
his work when he was all of a sudden sent 
back to India Shortly after arrival Mr 
Khashe R»o ret red and his place was taken 



Colonel N G Sh tide 
Commander in Ch ef of the Baroda Army 

by his assistant an English schoolmaster 
Earned a mil tary officer by the war I un 
derstaod that since my departure from Batoda 
the arrangement which kept the future 
Afaharaja almost ent rely cut off from 
Cultured Ind ans has been ended and the 
Al htnja Kumar is aga n under Mr Khashe 
Rao Jadhav s watchful loving care 

Lai Bagh s-s I saw it last presented a 
*ather battered dawu-at the heel annearan CP- 
'S 
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Pandit Mmaram anV lit* lamily 


Once it liad been white, but at the time it 
looked stained and weather beaten No great 
effort seemed to be made to Veep op the 
grounds sui rounding it Kven the lamp 
post near the gate was twisted and bent The 
whole place gave the impression of neglect 
It was easy to deduce that the Maharaja was 
away m Europe 

\1\ 

Within a few hundred yards of the future 
“GaeVwar of Batada ' lives the Maharaja’s 
youngest bod — Prince Dbairyftshil Rao — who 
was educated partly by British tutors in 
India and partly in school* >n Britain 
Brought up to lead the life of on English 
man I£nv\nd \wca, las-t anromer sweltering in 
the heat of Baroda V man of penetramg 
intelligence, be is not only out ot tune with 
his surroundings, but also lacks occupation 
His life is not useful and cannot be happy 
5i\ 

A short distance from “Ivunj’ —as that 
Prince’s residence is callfed -'lives his elder 
brother’s widow— the Brin cess Kim ala Devt 


Though she ha* three children I doubt that 
she is more than 27 years of age 

The Mot! Bagh Palate, m nhicli the 
Princess lives, 19 one of the seiernl small 
palaces built within the grounds surrounding 
2 auni VjJns The Maharaja has so erf end 
ed those ground* that they now cover move 
than 700 acres — a larger area than the ori 
ginal capital of the Gaekwnrs 

Not far from that palace h re« another 
widowed daughter in law of the Maharaja 
Her husband, Slirimant Jey&inli Bao, died in 
tragic circumstances in Lnrope a few months 
ago 

At the edge of the Lax mi Vilas palace 
grounds 13 conducted a model dairy prima- 
rily for the benefit of the Mai arajft’s Jonuly 
Originally it was a part of theA/nUpj (J3ou e e* 
hold) Department, but some l line ago it was 
transferred to the Agriculture Department 
Such changes are so frequent in Baroda that 
for all 1 know it may have been retransferred 
to the Khangi 

Mr Shashikant Pesm, m charge of the 
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Dairy, i? a man of great energy and, tn addi- 
tion to supplying pure milk and milk pro- 
ducts to the members of the royal family, 
the hospitals, high State officials, and others 
who may le so fortunate as to get their 
names on the list of easterners — not an es«y 
matter since the supply is limited— -is trying 
to “build * up a new breed of cattle in the 
State He has excellent ideas on the subject 
but, without funds or encouragement from 
high offi"ia1s, h« can do little 

\\I 

Opposite the dairy has been built a large 
1 lidding intended for the Kala Bhavan, or 
polytechnic institute, which is so well equip 
ped f<r its purpose that students come to it 
from drilMit parts oi inkn, vnc\udvng)VnRn\ 
Before the new building had been completed 
a part of it was already utilised as an annexe 
to the secretariat ft is quite probable 
that the institution for which it was origi- 
nally built is still compelled to remain vn it* 
old, cramped quarters, close by on the *ame 
road 

Years ago, when the hnla-Iihar >u was 
first started, the Maharaja requested Profes 
sorTK Oajjar, the great Indian scientist 
to com scientific terms and to prepare text 
books m the vernacular for use in it A* the 
• results of his and his colleagues' labours, a 
number of books were prepared and printed, 
which are still employed in the institution 
The idea was never, however, carried to its 
logical conclusion 

, WII 

Adjoining the palace grounds is the Jail 
a modem institution completed j ist about 
the time the Maharaja came into power, but 
largely improved during recent years I he 
prisoners are ke^t busy within, the. woULt ok 
the jail industries, which are conducted 
largely on economic lines, a shop being main 
tamed in the baraar where the mannfactured 
articles are sold at a profit 1 or that reason 
one seldom comes across gangs of prisoners 
working on outside jobs, os is frequently the 
case in other parts of India 

The Maharaja has placed the Jail in 
charge of a medical man of great experience 
— Br A D Cooper— who has managed to 
remain outside all intrigues during the 
generation or so he has been in State servicp 


xKin 

The road which leads pa«t the Jail is 
lined on either side with grand old banyan 
trees, who»e branches have met orerhead and 
intertwined until they have become one, 
forming a great arbour from which depend 
the long, brown fibres pat forth by the limbs 
m 1* e endeavour to establish them*elves as 
individual trees So dense is the foliage 
that the road is shaded at all times of the 
day, the ground beneath being dotted, here 
and there, with little- golden flecks whero 
the sun lias managed to pierce through the 
interstices between the leaves 

The.e trees are the haunt of hordes of 
monkeys which make Baroda their home 
They sit In the roadside, or on a fen'-e post, 
or * earn pet op trees trad »Wra wwitaly at 
the passer by, confident that no one tfill 
harm them 

WIV 

This banyan avenue leads to the Louie 
vurd by which the visitor went, m the first 
I lace to the city If he turns into it again 
and goes towards the guest house, ho sees, 
off to the left cotton, and woollen mills 
whose tall chimneys belching black smoke, 
B ud shrieking whistles blazon to the norld 
the fact that industrialism has struck root 
m Baroda 

A little further on, the visitor finds himself 
Hi tl e midst of the roost select resi lential 
quarter of the .capital Large and sabstan 
tial looking bungalows are set in spacious 
grounds, a d surrounded by al ady frees and 
shrubbery One of them is the official resi- 
dence of the Dewan 

The bungalows to«ards the edge of this 
part of the town are almost exclusively 
occupied by Britons employed by the Maha- 
vtyx The two newest ones have imby raomtAj 
been completed for the Revenue Minister and 
the Railway Manager, who did not like the 
houses, near the Laxmi V lias Palace, which 
had been allotted to them, and wind , at the 
time of my visit, stood empty A close 
neighbour of theirs is the Manager of the 
State aided Lank — also a non Indun 

Near the latter lived until a few reeks 
ago the Police Commissioner— likewise a 
Briton (or Hnropean, as they like to call 
themselves) He went away shortly before 
I left Barcda, and his post was temporarily 
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filled by Mr B A Ghatge— a stalwart, 
fearless organiser, but who, being an Indian, 
was given only about one-third of his prede 
ces^or’a salary, minus the latter’s rent fiee 
house and motor allowance The vacant 
house is shortly to be occupied by the 
Principal of the Baroda College, who is an 
Anglo American, and who was formerly the 
Educational Commissioner 

Here, them is a second British Colony m 
baroda both supported from the taxes paid by 
the 2,000 000 inhabitants of the State 

XXV 

The road leads directly to the race course, 
which proclaims Haroda’s ultra utilitarianism 
perhaps more loudly than anything else in 
the capital The tract is laid not around an 
f pen space, but around an area which is 
jungly in some parts cultivated in others 
The trees intercept the view of the laces 
which are held occasionally An open space 
of that ewe would be a great boon to the 
inhabitants of a tropical city 

From the race course opens out a narrow 
road leading towards the model agricultural 
farm A little further ou is an ice 
factory Before the visitor has reached 
that vicinity, if the wind is blowing this 
way, he notices a vile smell winch, 
upon enquiry, he learns is the effluvia from 
the rotting tnahna (mahua — Hnssia Latifolia) 
flowers from which alcohol is being manu- 
factured at the Alembic Chemical Works 
A small quantity of the alcohol is used in the 


manufacture of tinctures and perfumes* 
while the rest is sold, us a drink, to the 
people, and incidentally furnishes the Maha- 
raja the bulk of Rs 31,00,000 a year 
yielded by excise revenue. 

Off to the right, m the direction of the 
public park, is the lunatic asylum, fairly well- 
equipped as lunatio asylums go in India 

XXVI 

In the same neighbourhood is theAntyaja 
boarding-house where, under Pandit Atma* 
Ram of the Arya bamaj, and his wife and 
children, the “untouchable” boys and girls 
of Baroda are learning higher standards or 
life, and fitting themselves to go out into 
the world and earn money which will enable 
them to live according to those higher 
standards . 

Wherever the visitor goes in the capital 
he finds the imprint of the Mahal aja’s hand 
Here the street has been widened in hi* 
time, there a building has risen at b'* 
command Or he notices a motor wngoU 
sprinkling water on the road as it races 
along, feeling sure in his mind that the 
Maharaja noticed the contrivance somewhere 
in his travels and straightway ordered one 
for Baroda 

And as a visitor notes snoh facts, he 
realises how difficult it mu9t be for Hie 
Highness to be anything but a patriarch to 
Ins people There lies the crux of the 
constitutional problem of whioh 1 shall have 
to say more in the articles whioh follow 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[ Boohs in (he following languages mil be noticed Assamese, Bengali, English, Gujaratu 
Hindi, Kanarese, Malaijalam, Marathi, Qmja, Tunjabi, Smdhi, Tamil, Telngii nni* 

Urdu Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text boohs and their annotations, pamphlet* 

and leaflets, reprints of nlagazme articles, addresses, etc , mil not be noticed The receipt oj 

boehs recenctl for renew mil not be a,hioicledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered 
The remic rf any book is not guaranteed. Books should be tent to our office, addressed to the 
Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, (he Bengali Rc newer, etc , according to the language oj 
the looks No criticism of book renews and notices mil be published — Editor, MR} 

.ENGLISH This annual eaney of the moral anil material 

Imia iv 1 2^23 tig L l Ittihlrook progeess of British India 1ms become an omi 
UiHutm*, Dirtflor 1 / Ptb'ic inf or mat 10 1 , Qoiem nentlj readable document since its preparation 
iientofluha I’nee he J as 8 was entrusted? y the Qorernment of India tt* 
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l'rof Iinshbrook Williams The Professors 
Mew«, as is well known, are generally sym- 
pathetic to Indiana’ political, social and economic 
aspirations 5 though m matters like Police Adtui 
lustration, Indianisation of the Army, Hindu 
Muslim unity, and Educational Policy he holds 
more with the current official than the Indian 
point of view We have space here to notae 
only some of bis views, having special reference 
to the developments of the year 1922 23 

In the sphere of Administration, Dyarchy has 
not been a success mainly on mg to the failure 
of the Ministers to realise their responsibility to 
the elected legislatures and not, as was anti 
cipated, owing to any friction between the two 
wings of the provincial Administration Alims 
ters are generally in the habit of looking upon 
themselves more as serv ants of the Government, 
like Executive Councillors, than as servants of 
\Vsu ■pevsp'ie “TYiwre Ytn Ykyix w uuVvcvuVia 
tendency for the Ministers in many pro 
Vinces, ” says Mr Williams, ■ to work in far 
closer relationship with their Executive colleagues 
than with the Councils to which they are id 
theory responsible , so that the fact that the 
popular half of a provincial Government may 
differ from the official half, both in its relation 
to the legislature and in tho discharge of its 
administrative functions, is still not generally 
appreciated by the public * Mr Williams is of 
opinion that in the sphere of the Central Govern 
ment the Montagu Chelmsford reforms have 
realised the intentions of their designers earlier 
• than id the sphere of the Provinces Referring 
to the Governor Generals' special powers of 
certification, he says “During the period under 
review there have been two such occasions [for 
certification] In each instance the use of these 
powers aroused both disappointment and resent 
t ment , and it is extremely doubtful wbetberthey 
can be utilised lu future, in anything but the 
very gravest of emergencies without detriment 
to the general political situation This semi 
official pronouncement is interesting in view of 
more recent developments 

The progress in local self government has 
kept pace with the progress in central and 
provincial Administrations 11 ith greater free 
dom from official control and more extensive 
powers with which they have now been entrust 
ed, local councils are expected to develop a 
greater sen«e of responsibility and the public to 
take a greater interest id their work The entry 
of non cooperators into local councils was at first 
looked upon with suspicion but during the 
period under review a change happily occurred 
in the policy o! the Government Mr Williams'* 
opinion, with which we eonenr, is that on the 
whole, the introduction ol tl e non co opt. rating 
element has been accompanied by a distinct 


awakening on the part of tho members of local 
bpthes, and especially of certain larger munici- 
palities, to their obligations to the public at large 
There has been a tendency for the proceedings to 
Income more lively , for the city fathers to shake 
0 {I the somnolence into which they sometimes 
f a ll , and to pnt themselves more closely in touch 
•with the vital problems ol the area under their 
administration " Mr Williams shrewdly re 
marks “The working of the local bodies con 
taming a substantial element of this complexion 
i s of considerable importance, and not without xts 
parings on future happenings in a wider sphere” 
At the same time, “a tendency has been no 
tuied in municipal and district committees to- 
wards the formation of Hindu Mnslim cliques, 
which display mistrust of each other anil waste 
time in mutual recrimination The constitution 
apon municipalities and district boards of regular 
njrfiM with. a. drJby la. qnli cy m nt cmucxft. all. 
to the good bnt when these parties are merely 
f0 mmnnal in tbeir outlook they tend rather to 
t))0 obstruction than to the transaction of bnsi 
„^ss ’ Such a development, it is needless to soy, 
uould be most unfortunate Bat the authors 
, D siatence oa every possible occasion, on. fnnda 
mental Hindu Muslim differences and his won 
(jcrful capacity to seice upon and attach special 
# ,gmficance to every small occurrence of friction 
between the two communities, make ns hope 
that he exaggerates this tendency towards 
co mmuual partisanship 

In tho coarse of discussion of Police Admmis 
trAtion for the year 1922 23 Mr Williams id 
di»lges m the following general observations 
■ fn the eye« of the vast majority of the inhabit 
ants of British India the state is something 
w (lolly external to themselves They have no 
co uception of the state as something lelonging 
to themselves, something of which each in 
d, Victual is an integral part something which has 
c |;fims upon their co operation, upon their time 
sc d upon their energies Aud since the average 
j D dian does not distinguish between the general 
organisation of the society id which he lives, aud 
t|,e Administration in power for the moment, 
be is prone to visit upon the police the brunt of 
any general grievances which he may cherish 
ngStust the Government Public opinion there- 
fore tends to look upon the constable as a symbol 
r,j oppression and restraint, etc , etc It is a pity 
that Mr Williams should continue to repeat such 
tnjie worn fallacies It seems to be hardly 
necessary to point out to a shrewd observer and 
reputed historian like bun that the Indian state 
ls not an organtc state developed from within 
ao d resting on the active support of the people 
j,|,e its western prototype, bnt what Sir 
John Seeley, the gnat historian, called an 
.oorg-wnr quasi slate impose! from without 
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filled by Hr B A Ghatge — a stalwart, 
tearless organiser, but who, being an Indian, 
was given only about one third of his prede- 
cessor’s salarj, minus the latter’s rent fiee 
house and motor allowance The vacant 
house is shortly to be occupied by the 
Principal of the Baroda College, who is an 
Anglo-American, and who was formerly the 
Educational Commissioner 

Here, then is a second British Colony in 
Baroda both supported from the taxes paid bv 
the 2,000 000 inhabitants of the State 


XXV 

Hie road leads directly to the race course 
which proclaims Haioda’s ultra utilitarianism 
perhaps more loudly than anything else in 
the capital The tract is laid not around an 
rpen space, but around an area which is 
jungly in some parts cultivated in others 
The trees intercept the view of the races 
which are held oocauoi ally An open space 
ot that 8i7e would be a great boon to the 
inhabitants oE a tropical city 

T rom the race course opens out a narrow 
road leading towards the model agricultural 
farm A little further on is an ice 
tactory Before the visitor has reached 
that Mcimty, i i the wind is blowing this 
way, he notices a vile smell which, 
upon enqnirj, he learns is the effluvia from 
the rotting mnhua (mahua— Hassia Latifolia) 
flowers from which alcohol is being manu- 
factured at the Alembic Chemical Works 
A small quantity of the -alcohol is used in the 


manufacture of tinctures and perfumes, 
while the rest is sold, as a drink, to the 
people, and incidentally furnishes the Maha- 
raja the bulk of Rs 3), 00, 000 a year 
yielded by excise revenue 

Off to the right, in the direoMon of the 
public park, is the lunatic asylum, fairly well- 
equipped as lunatic asylums go in India 

XXVI 

In the same neighbourhood is the Antyaja 
boarding-honse where, under Pandit Atma- 
Ram of the Arya feamaj, and Ins wife and 
children, the “untouchable” boys and girls 
of Baroda are learning higher standards of 
life, and fitting themselves to go out into^ 
the world and earn money which will enable 
them to live according to those higher 
standards 

Wherever the visitor goes in the capital 
he finds the imprint of tlie Mnhaiaja’s hand 
Here the street has been widened in his 
time, there a building has risen at his 
command Or he notices a motor wagon 
sprinkling water on the road as it races 
along, feeling sure in his mind that the 
Maharaja noticed the contrivance somewhere 
m his tra\els and straightway ordered one 
for Baroda 

And as a visitor notes suoh facts, he 
realises how difficult it must be for His ' 
Highness to be anj thing but a patriarch to 
his people There lies the crux of the 
constitutional problem of which 1 shall have 
to say more in the articles which follow 
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Ihmh, Kanartlr, WalLjalam, ^ ltcctl Assa ™*0 Bengali, rngluh, Gujarati, 

Urdu Kc^papen, ZnadilaU Xi T ‘ h ‘S n °’ ul 

arid leaflet*, re } nnh of Magazine articles addresil^ !*** autl their annotations, pamphlets 

I oeU rice tied' for rew Jl «“*« »ot be noticed The receipt of 

UKc renew if any booh w not guaranteed. RooU sVooIaT an ^. Tories relating thereto answered 
.Ustmese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer Ms R-nmi'n mr 0 $ cf> addressed to the 

thr IM, No and notj, ±U™'Z3i2LI^Z! 0 J* i T r “ , ' 

I MU is 1 2.* 2J Hj j 

II >Nn u Direct r if Pih’tc Inf n. 
i i«il if JiiJ, t Rnet he J at 6 


1 Hi thlrool 
Mill oh, Govern 


Tins annual survey of the moral and material 
projj»ss of British India has become an end 
nently readable document sineo its preparation 
was entrusted by the Government of India to 
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frol Rushbrook Williams The Professor's 
Mews, as is well known, are generally sym- 
pathetic to Indians* political, social and economic 
aspirations i though m matters like Police Admi- 
nistration, Indiamsation of the Army, Ilmdu- 
Muslim unity, and Educational Policy be bolds 
more with the current official than the Indian 
point of view We bare space here to notice 
only some of bis views, having special reference 
to tbe developments of tbe year 1022 23 

In the sphere of Administration, Dyarchy has 
not been a success mainly owing to the failure 
of the Ministers to realise their responsibility to 
the elected legislatures and net, as was anti 
cipated, owing to any fnction between the two 
wings of the provincial Administration Minis 
ters are generally in the habit of looking upon 
themselves more as servants of tbe Government, 
like Executive Councillors, than as servants of 
the people "There has heen s noticeable 
tendency for the Ministers in many pro 
\ luces, ” says Mr Williams “to work in far 
closer relationship with their Executive colleagues 
than with the Councils to which they are in 
theory responsible , so that the fact that the 
popalarbalf of a provincial Government may 
differ from the official half, both in its relation 
to tbe legislature and in the discharge of its 
administrative function®, is still not generally 
appreciated by the public ” Mr Williams is of 
opinion that in the sphere of the Central Govern 
ment the Montagu Chelmsford reforms have 
realised the intentions of their designers earlier 
* than in the sphere of the Province? Referring 
to the Governor Generals' special powers of 
certification, he says ' During the period under 
review there have been two snch occasions [for 
certification] In each instance the u®e of these 
powers aroused both disappointment and resent 
ment , and it is extremely doubtful whether they 
can be utilised in future in anything hat the 
very gravest of emergencies, without detriment 
to tbe general political situation This semi 
official pronouncement is interesting in view of 
more recent developments 

The progress m local self government has 
kept pace with the progress in central and 
provincial Administrations With greater free 
dom from official control and more extensive 
powers with winch they liavB now heen entrust 
ed, local councils are expected to develop a 
greater sense of responsibility and the public to 
take a greater interest m their work The entry 
of non cooperators into local councils was at Erst 
looked upon with suspicion, hat daring tbe 
period under review a change happily occurred 
in the policy of tbe Government Mr Williams's 
opinion, with which we concur, is that on the 
whole, ‘ the introduction of tt e non co operatm » 
element ) a* two accompm <*■! by a distinct 
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awakening on the part of the members of lot vl 
bodies, and especially of certain larger muniei 
palities, to their obligations to the public at large 
fliere Las heen a tendency for the proceedings to 
become more lively , for the city-fathers to shake 
off the somnolence into which they sometimes 
faJI , and to pnt themselves more closely in touch 
with the vital problems of the area under their 
administration ” Mr Williams shrewdly re 
tnfirks “The working of the local bodies con 
taining a substantial element of this complenon 
is of considerable importance, and not without its 
hearings on fntnre happenings m a wider sphere” 
At the same time, ‘a tendency has heen no 
ticed in municipal and district committees to 
wards the formation of Hind a Mnslim cliques, 
wl»ch display mistrust of each other and waste 
tiroe in mutual recrimination The constitution 
upon municipalities and district boards of regular 
partita -wAi a AtfnrAe ■ytJttU] vs tA nt/uvat. v*V. 
to the good but when these parties are merely 
communal m their outlook, they tend rather to 
the obstruction than to the transaction of busi 
ness buch a development, it is needless to say, 
would be most unfortunate But the authors 
insistence on every possible occasion, on funda 
mental Hindu Muslim differences and his won 
defful capacity to seize upon and attach special 
significance to every small occurrence of fnctiou 
between the two communities, make ns hope 
that be exaggerates this tendency towards 
communal partisanship 

In the course of discussion of Police Adtniuts 
♦ration for th** year 1922 23, Mr Williams in 
dulgea iw the following general observations 
• In the eye® of the vast majority of tbe inhabit 
an ts of British India, the state is something 
wh°lly external to themselves They 1 ave no 
conception o! the state ns something lelonging 
to themselves, something of which each in 
dividual is an integral part something which has 
claims upon their eo operation, upon their time 
and upon their energies And since the avenge 
Indian does not distinguish between the general 
organisation of the society in which he lives, aad 
the Administration in power for the moment, 
he is prone to v isit upon the police the brunt of 
any general grievances which he may cherish 
against the Government. Public opinion there 
for® lends to look upon the constable as a symbol 
of oppre'szon and restraint, etc , etc ” It is a pity 
that Mr Williams should continue to repeat such 
time worn fallacies It seems to be hardly 
necessary to point out to a shrewd observer and 
reputed historian like him that tbe Indian state 
, s not an organic state developed from within 
and resting on the active support of the people 
VS* 1 ™ t *f prototype , bot.t.t Lr 

Join. Srolej, lb, k, )tom 

roorceme q„i„ ,Ut. ,n>p„„„l f mm , t , 
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and testing oti passive obedience Is it strange 
that 4 m tho eyes of the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of British India” the Indian state 
should bo “something wholly external to them, 
selves ’ * The inhabitants of Indian native states 
do not we presume, have the same sort of feel 
mg towards their own states The rtasou why 
the avarage Indian does not distinguish between 
the general organisation of the society in winch 
he lues and the Administration m power for the 
moment is not, again, the incapacity of the 
Indian character to distinguish between the two, 
as Mr Williams seems to insinuate bnt it is 
due to the fact that this Administration in power 
4 for the moment ’ is a permanent irresponsible 
administration, which, like the octopus, has its 
tentacles fast round every branch of Indian 
national life, completely controlling and sub 
tfrftwvVvng \o itseM imh As leq'tnrtnne'n'is “the 
general organisation of society The police, ns 
agents and instruments of this irresponsible 
and irremovable Administration naturally 
come m for a shut e of the Administration s un 
popularity aud are looked upon 4 as a sjmhol of 
oppression and restraint * Change the character 
of the Administration and much of this so called 
“captious* criticism of the police will disappear 
Until then 4 the police of India ’ will not, “like 
the police of Lngland, eDjoy the whole hearted 
support of the average citizeu 

bpeaktng of the "Indiauisition of eight 
units of tlio Indian army, which will take about 
n quartet of a century to effect Mr Williams 
says * It represents a grcit alvaneo in 
principle towards the satisfaction of India » 
ambition to hear the burden of her own defence 
At the moment of writing there is reason to 
believe that Indian opinion does not fully 
appreciate either the magnitude of the progress 
herein foreshadowed or the pledge which it 
constitutes of the earnestness of British mten 
tions in the matter of Imhamzatiou ’ Wo linvtf 
made many alliances “in principle — in fact, 
the whole history of British rule in Ii dm is * 
record of 4 earnest intentions* , of “progress fore 
shadowed *, of “pledges and of ‘advances if* 
principle ’ — it is about timo to begin to make 
soma real advances in pnctice 

We did not know Out Mr "Williams-* 
himself an idueatiomst, until his translation t° 
a higher Sphere of activities — si ared the pre 
j ml ice of the ordinary motor car owning and 
money grabbing Anglo hidtnu (oil style) against 
t location So wo rubied our eyes ns we came 
across the follow mg statement at p 178 * Thi* 

[deterioration of roads] is largelr a consequence 
of tho determination of local liodies to spcnl tl « 
major wntion of tUevr resources on such 
•populvr and Bhowy activities as education 
ritl <r than upui the v itallj inijoitaut item cl 


communications ’ We only hope lhat the ev* 
lellow of All Souls’ has simply copied (without 
acknowledgement) tins sentence verbatim from 
some official Report and that it does not 
represent Ins own v lews 

Discussing the economic condition of the 
Indian masses, Mr "Williams remarks “There 
is considerable indirect ovidenco as to a grow 
nig prosperity rather than to an increasing 
poverty He refutes charges of governmental 
extravngance and high taxation “Desp te the 
high salaries paid to her officials, India probably 
possesses at this moment the cheapest admioi 
stration of any ciyilired country Ron off cial 
estimates, carefully compiled, pot the average 
incidence of taxation, including industrial profits 
at just over Ks G per head per annum ’ Such 
figures have no meaning w ithoat reference tor 
the income per head of tho population v ‘Yn» 
undeniable poverty of India,’ lie goes on to say, 
“vs not due to her admmistvative system, but 
to the fact that she is not at present organised 
for the production of wealth On ov try side, 
tradition and sentiment, rathor than economic 
advantage, rule to day as they have ruled for 
ceuturms and exercise upon the Indian masses 
a cumulative pressure as umversvlly crushing 
as it is commonly unrecognised Millions 

of Indians prefer to maintain a low standard 
of living with small exertion rather than to 
strive after a higher staudard at a greater cost 
There are no prudential rtstiamts upon an in 
crease of the population which multipIu-3 up to 
the very margin of hare subsistence until cala 
mity intervenes ’ These are among tho general 
causes of Indian poverty , but in the opinion of 
the author, the poverty of India to day is by 
no moans as aento as it is commonly supposed 
to bv. "W ages still stand at the lngb lev el they 
attained at the closo of the War, while pm.*-* * 
are falling ulinost daily The average income 
per head of the population lias nearly doubled 
during the last few years for Madras 4 it work* 
out at a little over Us 100,* and for Bombay it 
“works out at about Us 100 for urban localities 
[excluding Bombay city, whore the inconio per 
head is much higher], and foi rural locahtus ut 
about It* 7*i ” I heee figures are based on otliu d 
estimates , and ev cn admitting them to bo appro 
ximately correct, it is doubtful to what extent 
they may be accepted as representing an actual 
advance'of national prosperity Owing to th* 
still prevailing high prices and low vftlno of 
money, money income lias gone up almost every 
vvhero , while real mcomc remains the same 
as before or oven shone retrogression 

l s-osovu Antet ov am Ivina Um lAioir 
Tpide Uj I / ,hf //!,«/, f Ifatjtl 
( i r l S-.ric 
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The book. under review is an illustration of 
tie danger latent >u the handling ot masses of 
statistics by even the moat clever among the 
tmvnvtinted In the “loreword the author 
says “An attempt has keen made in these 
pages to brief!) present a few facts relating to 
the export of nee from India exclusive of 
Bnrmab ” Bat in the statistics and tables of 
nee export from India, given in the body of the 
book, the figures for Bnrmal are always included , 
though from the statistics of rice production 
they are scrupulously excluded Whether this 
arrangement is intentional we do not know but 
it lias enabled the author to prove, to bis entire 
satisfaction, tbat normally tie production of 
rice in India is in defect of her requirement:, 
and tbat in these circumstances to permit laige 
export of rice from India (which in this case 
means chiefly Buraali) is suicidal policy We 
agree with the authors view that in normal 
years there are probably no surplus stocks of 
rice in India proper av ailable for export after 
meeting the needs of domestic consumption 
though there is a cosiderable surplus m Burmah 
But bis estimate that normal production of 
rice in India proper is approximately two 
million tons short ot her actual requirements is 
clearly untenable, as it is based on a number of 
unjustifiable assumptions The date upon which 
the author bases lu» conclusions being thus 
vitiated, no reliance cau be pliced upon the 
conclusions tbimsehes 

Tho analosry which the author draws be 
tween India aud France I oreword ) seems to 
be equally fallacious Both being mainly agncol 
tural countries, it is supposed tbat n policy of 
protection is likely to be beneficial to both 
Agricultural protection was adopted in trance 
in the earl) nineties of the last century in order 
to safeguard her principal industry from the cut 
throat competition of cheap agricultural produce 
of new countries Indian agriculture does not 
require any similar protection against outside 
competition Prohibition or restriction of export 
of rice and other cereals will not benefit Indian 
agriculturists at least not directly And it is 
not in their interest th&t such restriction is 
fought, bnt in the interest of consumers who 
want to reap the a (vantage of low prices Such 
restriction of exports, iu normal times, will 
probably defeat its own end by curtailing the 
urea under food crops But at the same time the 
the duty of conserving the food supplies 
of the country in times ol scarcity or famine 
must be recounted by all reasonable men 

As to what form the restriction of food 
exports in sue It abnormal times should assume 
there is a const krai It. difference ot opinion 
According to tie Indian l inalLommis ion, a 
Uinp. rary export dot) w ill meet the ends of the 


rase But in recommending tins course the 
Commissioners are clearly arguing against their 
oho considered opinion, elsewhere expressed, 
that a protective duty, even if temporary m 
intention, has a tendency to become permanent 
in effect Hence the author’s preference for 
Government coutrol oE food exports at such 
times — but Government acting oil the advice of 
the legislature, as it did during the years l' 1 !*! *0 
— seems to be less open to objections Hr Latif 
deserves well of bis countrymen for drawing 
their attention to tins vital question of the 
nations' food supplies 


Reilitus or To pay Bj Biruanl llottgl ton 
Pnhlitl 1 / hj the l unersal Book Mart, J la Iras 
This is a collection of some two doren short 
articles written for Indian Newspapers by 
Bernard Houghton, the political writer whtwe 
Indian sympathies have made him go well 
known The authors object in writing the«e 
articles is indicated in the brief 4 Foreward ' 

* It lias ever beeu my aim, he say s, 1 to make 
people see things as they really are In every 
country the ruling elas'es conceal their funda 
mental selhsbuess under a mist of eaut and 
vague phrases aud sonorous words t\ lien the 
people learn to tear aside the mask aud 6ee the 
realities behind it they lave taken tl e first 
step towards freedom How distinctly this 
aim is kept in view will appear from the 
following passage culled at random '•The 
Moderates may say they co operate with the 
officials — in the s inie sense as the bullocks in a 
cart cooperate with the driver They have to 
move m the way the officials direct exactly as 
the bullocks have to move in the wb) the driver 
directs The bullocks may say ‘See Lon 
bravely we make the cart go,’ bat the driver 
smiles, for be knows that they are taking it as 
be wishe* ’ 


Ecovoilius 


Swxm DvTVNAMi Sviiiswiii rubU-hetl by 
Irya Sanaj, Cahait, Malabar Pp xxxl lx$l 
tcilh a portrait Price 10 a mat 

It is a collection of essays, written by Dr 
Gokal Chand, Mr L Dwarkadas, Mr C 1- 
And„.,, IM.tmj Hs„s IU,, S„ A rav ,„a, 
uhosb. Principal T L 4 aswani and Mr A Y 
Devis of Amend 

The subtitle of tie book is “A critical 
^keteh ’° f 11,4 C * reer l ° Sel,,er Wltl * * »lort Life 
Dmaanda bon. .□ I8J, „J „„ 
nas been pnbhsled to celebrate his Birth 
Centenary * u 

reading ^ '* apf1recmt,ve aud worth 


Mauls Cu On 
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Peasant ProiRiFTonsnop iv Ison Bi D D 
Datta (Stnha Press, Camilla, Bengal Price Jit 3 ) 
Professor Dvijadas Datta lias written with 
sincerity and passion on tlie expropriation of the 
peasantry m India Their original and inalieu 
able rights in the soil and m the common 
meadow and pasturage have been overriden 
m the interests of administrative convenience 
by the British Settlements lie proceeds to show 
liow there has developed inconsequence a socially 
useless class which has fatted on the peasantry , 
thereby impoverishing agriculture 

lhe recent census has shown that m many 
provinces land is passing mto the hands of a rent 
receiving class and that agricultural labourers 
could not be maintained on the soil Such a 
situation is full of grave perils, and can only be 
emedied by a synthesis of peasant proprietorship 
and cooperative agricultural labour and barter 
In Central and Eastern Europe there is witnessed 
to day a silent revolution called the Green Rism~ 
as a result of which the crisis in rural economy 
«» tail “, V " led , »™ J.C. & 

lace with a similar crisis, and the recent 
agrarian legislation in the continent which has 

!n ed r" "T** aad Arming by brea“ 
or compulsorily purchasing the largo 

Sc.PntV 0 ? 3 UScfa aUQntl0, ‘ >n our country 

.mpx no ; 

the l2lori“b'° °‘'7 h “" d 8tate°and 

be , lu K sleeping partners of the 
produce, the land resources are not properly uti 

If i. In n Crma ^- Poland - Boumama, e*e, fend, 
smaller than a stand aid area recei v e -7,* 
tions in order to be economical l.,ln . , 
whioharolargor 

. P ar cellwl out among small farmers Without 
tlie reorganisation o! holding., n-r, cultural laKi 
condition, cannot bo »tab,l„cd ° It , for “t 
"oleoma tins book n, a cotth 

India" Tim '° I L"" 1 <l'’tnlmt.oS m 

India The subject, indeed, demands much 

1 T both among students 

and administrator*, than is given to it , 

India, moro than m anj other country', nation,'! 

to and property depend m the last atkl " ™ , 
the tcnuro and treatment of tlru loud J 

Hauiu Kauai MikErjtp, 

As OuTutL f f tin Ciu ts„t\ Faith i,j ll\ r 


provail as to the meaning of Christianity “ 
as the author says in the preface (The italics 
are ours) Those non Christians, who would 
like to know the views and beliefs of an ordinary 
modern Christian in a concise treatise, would do 
well to read this booklet But then, a warning,— 
the author as well as the present critic are aware 
that many Christians will differ widely from 
him (the author) on more than one point. ” 

Whit We Beiilve to i>iy aioct the Ojp 
Testimlm By Pci L D Wcalhcrhead Publish • 
n b L "if Ohnsltan Literature Society for Imha, 
Pp 36 Price as four 

~, nre man y devout people (mostly 
amongst Christians) who believe m tradi- 
tional beliefs and theories of literal in 
terpretation of the Bible There are many 
again (amongst non Christians as well) 
who are puzzled by some of the problems, which 
beset the conscientious student of the Old Testa- 
ment ror (these latter, this booklet will he of 
much help , and the bibliograply a( tlie end will 
help the more critical or advanced student 

Swill. Sown, Sim.ii, Cauhi 01 God S) 
I.,!. f"' 1 * * '." , evllulellf Hu Christian 
a r ,l S ^’"J far India P} r.r+IM.mfi 
apml, n „„, parlrait p nct a , 

Singh is „ Well-Vnonn fignro 
“ *. ? ° I™ *'»» ■» llio non Christian 

the ronl t0 110 18 a Christian Sannyasi, m 

lo». fi ilevotion and 
ha. re™ ll"*, “*•'?' “ rl > "'=» known Ho 

reial. f 1 7 l ". n ;°” r,n R '•“"Dll the world to 
J' S * P ;r ,t0 “ 1 “I*™*- 1 1.080 who aro 

interested in the personality of tlio Sadhu will 

appreciate the volume 


P D 


BENGALI 


h l ! Z''afa,Z'x'k );;; r /;;"" ra n J,,,Mu y 

J + ? + J/+5d + Ur, r[n l Library, D lcc a 1 >j> 
Vvhan Log /> ri(c J * " ° f h "■>« V( "" 

means nectar It ,« _ i . ra Mohan and 'Stulha 
’>ork.ontM„ n''M o e '‘‘°" r '“’" Iho Bengal, 
a short hiograpbv of tliVltif 0 * a " J contains also 
— (i) Italic Itimtnni U , Ja nn<1 t«o essays, vi> 
(originally pubbsbea"^"^ 1 ' 0 Ue , n ff al ‘ Llt{, niture 

Jt*ramob; B P R nd b Jl £ t S”}\ w \ nmI 

published in 'Ilangavani’j 1 C, ‘ An<!n * (original Ij 

countrymen^ pQbllcatl0, ‘- Recommended to our 


M aiiir Ctr Gno-r 
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MARATHI 

Joseph Mmiim c j Hr S A Jcyaleknr, D A , 
Kith a foreword by Hr X" C Keller, B A , Lb B 
Publishers — Messrs Oanesh Hahn leo J Co. Giryton, 
Bombay Pages 3 21 Price Its 2 

It is rather a strange and inexplicable fact 
tjat since the life of Jlazsim brilliantly written by 
Mr Vinftyah D Sawarkar, recently released from 
the \ errowda Jail, n»3 suppressed by Govern 
ment years ago, no attempt was made to write in 
Marathi a biography of that great Italian patriot 
although the question of winning independence 
inside or outside the British Empire has been 
discussed more than Once in the press and on the 
platform The book under notice is therefore 
welcome It is doubly welcome, because it is full 
of information called from standard works on the 
subject, neatly arranged and interspersed with 
apt extracts from the writings of Mazzim The 
author has nowhere allowed the exuberance of 
sentiment to override his judgement anl has 
rightly emphasised the merits and demerits of 
the Dreamer Patriot of Italy’ as Mazzint is 
olten called by Western -writers The first SO 
pages of the book are rather uninviting and tire 
some reading, but succeeding chapters amply 
compensate t e reader The lack of a good index 
appended at the end or of a full and exhaustive 
list of contents given in the beginning of such 
bojks is a standing complaint against Marathi 
authors When will they realise the force and 
truth of it ? 


boycott of schools and colleges Mr Diwekar 
seems to hold that national institutions should 
be opened with the object o! supplying 
deficiencies in the Government system of ednca 
tion rather than destroy that system alto 
gether and build it anew In this view many 
thinking people will surely concur This view 
does not dispense with national schools 
altogether On the contrary it emphasises their 
necessity so faT at any rate as these institutions 
supply a real want But bow is this view of Mr 
Diwekar to be reconciled with his express appro 
val of the late Lokmanya’s dictum ‘Only allow 
students to attend our public meetings and yon 
may do whatever you like with them’, meaning 
thereby that public meetings can be an adequate 
substitute for national schools The book has 
an appendage of a small pamphlet of 32 pages, 
■n which is given a cLapter from the late Snarai 
Vivekananda s autobiography — a device used by 
the publisher to bring up the present volume to 
the standard size of volumes in the series Ne 
cessity brings together strange bed fellows ' 

SimsHXRDiL a poem bj Hr A r More 
Pi blisl er—Hr PS Shelar oj Beulanda, K laba 
Price as o 

This is a ballad consisting of twelve stanzas, 
wherein the poet gives a graphic and very touch 
ing description of the immemorable exploits of 
Tanaji a Maratha of indomitable courage and 
unexcelled bravery for whom Shiwaji Maharaja 
had the greatest admiration and love 


Risnmri Shiksiiavv or Nvtiowl Enccvnov 
By Hr D 1 Diicelar, B A , ictth a foreicord 
bj Hr y, C KeH*r, B A , LL B Publisher— Hr 
T X P any a.1, Poona Pages 136 Price Be l-4as 
Sir Diwekar has taken for the basis of his 
work Lala Lajpnt Rai s excellent book on Nation 
al Education and acquainted the Marathi reading 
public with Lslaji g valuable thoughts and sug 
gest ons. So far so good Bat Mr Diwekar 
went further and added a chapter at the eud 
in which lo disburdened his mind and found 
relief in condemning or rather abusing the 
action of those who advocated the boycott of 
Government schools and colleges, opened na 
tional institutions, and advised pupils to take 
up spinning and weaving in their course of 
instruction when Mr Diwekar would have 
them to ponder over Burke s ‘French Bevo 
lution’ or Paine’s ‘Bights of Man ’ ‘Sin of one 
man , says he, ‘becomes the curse of alljtaen ’ It 
is not hard to single out the one sinful man in 
the present case and the world will judge what 
right Mr Diwekar has to call him the curse 
of India Mr Diwekar being a Swarajist is a 
follower of Mr Das — another sinner accord 
mg to Mr Diwekar a view in respect of the 


Lhaiia Lidapi By Hr P B Kami, i, bar 
Icar Price B i pee one 

This is a translation in Marathi verse of some 
poetical pieces of the American poetess, Miss 
Lila Wheeler Willeox, on miscellaneous subjects 
A good verse is often better than bad poetry J and 
as n collection of good verses the present transla 
tion is welcome The verses strongly appeal to 
reason and the simple words and the plain nn 
adorned and gracefal style used to clotl e bl"h 
and noble thoughts serve to heighten their lostro 
V G A PTE 

TAMIL 


„ oubramania 

Barntt. Published by the Baralhi Publishing 
-Owe, Tnphcane, Madras Pp 112 + 15 Price 
12 annas 

This small poem is m simple A<*aval stele 
It deserves to be in the hands of every patriotic 

bX". Z’ “r “ sra ? a 

Description of the Pandavas as Aryans and 
the allusion to a Ramayanam incident* in page 
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4b require either early correction or prefatory 
explanation 

Prvpanuu Thai ai or the Prooress of Man 
Unp lit/ 1 Stiri/anarm/ana Saitn, Prafetwr of 
lh*f n/, 1 Wdetf Cnlfr t , Va ha* Canh lain 
tf author or S 1 1’ Jir Ifox c o Cm: n) ( ) 
J itnf Ji)a}, Mtilrait Pp 170 Pnce tapei cncr 

Re 'TlO Sf ^ C ° ter 1 C,hC< 

A very interesting primer of Sociology 

MaDHAV AN 


TRTNCH 


Tagote 


^ I'm fuel 101, 
J 1 mt e 


Cl \i liahnuhanath 
hi ItongiU Kahila* 

Libiairc Stock Part* (102J) 

Ihe publication of Balaka— that marvellous 
collection of poems which count amongst the 
latest works of Rabindranath Tagore— 1ms not 
come as a matter of astonishment to the friends 
and admirers of the Great Poet Those who 
me the honour and privilege of meeting him 
in h.s hermitage of Sant.mketnn, those who 
have listened to his wonderful voico which 
thrills with an ever renewing inspiration, would 
not be surprised by this new mnsterpieee Rut 
it is surely important to extend the circle of the 
privileged few so that such a treasure should not 
bo guarded jealously and exclusively by those 
who understand the Bengali dialect 

W nn^p 0 e ? terpr,8e , ot M il Kalidas 
,S and P I Jouve, the Trench speakro" 
public can pursue and admire now the effulgence 
? ne '' rays of glory which goto add to 
the brilliant halo of the Poet 
„JL h % ®' ern °wing lyrism which vitalises tho 
poesy of Tagore, the miraculous touch of youth 
winch gives to Ins accents a moving sincerity, 
the desire to go further, evei further i.i 
the road, ever higher towards the summit, tl e 
w ill to lace ceaselessly ev er new combats, leav m" 
those who lag behind, for-tears and lamentations" 
-all these traits would undoubted ly impress 
the l ranch readers They would make their 
own, the various selected pieces winch are am 
“•*?} ,7 r ^ nc , ‘nspiration and a romantic 
^ ls bl, A y nd 0, iV <l » 0nly ,n , t>,e,r S ,eatwui beloved 
^ tlal now , ' oma S e of admiration 

offered to the poet wouh ! redouble into a 8p , r ,t 
of thankfulness towards his translators P 
... iL 1 "orksof Tagore published 

in trench were only translations from the 
]°$'± J erfllons through that double tru.s 
position the poems had lost a good deal of their 
Kali'u/x aml i t le i r ,ns P ,r,n ff quality M on 
ami H « r p i\7 1,0 | \ n0 "* P erfec ‘ , r the richness 
* aLt, « fj'^es of the trench language, 
unlerslood well the limitnti. n of such tmnspoV 


tion Moreover hav ing noted that there is a certain 
affinity between the Bengali and tho French 
temperament, Mon Nag has sticceeded in repro 
ducing faithfully the thoughts of the one langu- 
age eonserv mg the felicity n£ the other With 
the help oflnv talented collaborator Mon P J 
Jouve, one of tho renowned French poets 
Mon Nag has brought out the hist third 
tnnslation of a Bengali work into trench 

This translation, however, ns has been 
explained m the text, is a translation in a large 
sense It does not concern onlf with a word por 
word rendering common to dry philology. Even 
whilst following tho original text line by line, 
the translators had struggled to render hick 
fully the veiy inspiration of the Bengali poems 
without depriving them of thoir richness and 
their freedom The result thus neluoved by tho 
translators, is quite remarkable 1 lie audacity, 
the soaring quality ami the fata«yof tho Bengali 
verses have not been sacrificed , then music 
rev trbrates through tho highly expressive 
rhythmic prose It goes w ithout saying that such 
a transposition, so faithful id spirit, so snggestivo 
and ev ocating, would lead, from tuno to time 
to associations of word unaccustomed, to lm 
ageries unexpected and audacious But we are 
never Bhocked liy them Sometimes surprising, 
the transposition always seduces ns at tho 
end 

ITenco, not simply m the capacity of a friend 
but as a critic we wish and we predict for 
L,ygno a superh success 

llixcv Sons, 

TKoiFssoit, Umvir m oi Prrins 


KANARESI 

Dvoaduai Nivaroj anhSir Jvouinh Ciumi V 
P"l 1, tie Ibythr Sarasicitt Bharat Rhakta . 
(.mnthanaln, llubh Cr wn St Prur anno * 4 * 
each 

1 he publishers are rendering n great service 
to the Kannada literature by publishing short 
hiogrard ies of the great Indian patriots on the 
lines of Messrs Ganesh A Co of Madras Both 
the sketches are written in simple Kannada ami 

tieserve every encouragement from the reading 
public of Karnataka Wo have however to 
Ti" , attention of tho publishers to the 
colloquial style creeping hero and there and the 
laiT"uajr mnt,Cft ,1<mi ' t,0n8 r «»m the classical 

Lok «"" BgKnthnaraa 

S sf| ,r ’ Mysore— B „u isi,, n 3( , 

U Vi,!. 8 * ™ 1 lleel,on ° f short articles published 
“NatvswsA. ’° r m , 1 n lK>2 m * Canares/ weekly 
^ 1 ^1 e author intends to devote the 
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proceed? of the sale of the book to the flood 
relief in Mysore Stale The language is simple 
and chaste and maintains the characteristics 
of the classical Kannada 

B S.H 

SANSKRIT 


Biixua Praka-Iv.a, Chapter I By Sn Kn hna 
Chandra Pa 124 Price One Bit pee 

It is a commentary on the first adhyaya of the 
Brahma Sutras (The Uttar Mimansa,) written 
m Jncid Sanscrit from tbo stand point of the 
Ballabha school 

Ski ScropHixi By Billallmcharya Pub 
Itshed by Miilachandra Tulsidal Tehrah, Vakil 
“ High Court, Khakkar Building*, C P Tank It mu], 
Gagnon, Bom buy Pp 152+10 Price Jl* 2 

Tins book contains (i) seien chapters of the 
Bhagaialam (chaps, 50—5G), (it) the Nibandha 
by Ballabhacharya with a Commentary by 
Purnshottama, (ill) the Subodhitu — a com 
mentary on the text by Ballabhacharya, (iv) 
another Commentary called Vn arena tippani 
by an unknown author, and (i) too alphabetical 
indexes of the verses of the books and an index 
of references 

Well edited and printed 

The SlCRro Books oi the Hindcs Translated 
by various scholars Fitted by Major B 1 ) 
Basil, IMS ( Bet i ml ) an l publithctl by Dr 
Suilhin IranaM Bam, 31 B , at the Pamni 
Office, Bhurasenrnri Atrama, Babadiuganj, 
Allahaba l Annual subscription mtniul Its 1J 
It fume -\ AVI, Port 4 (August — December 
Nos 170 — 174), The Detri Bhagaralam translated 
l by Sicann T” ijmtnananda Pp 4 + VI II + F97 — 
1193 

This part contains the remaining portion of 
the 23rd chapter of the ninth book and also the 
remaining chapters of the book and books X, 
XI and XII of Devi Bhagavatam The transla- 
tion of the whole book is now completed 

The book contains an introduction (pp v— 
Till) 


Maues Cn Ghosh 


i a life in the nature of miracles They have 
be£ n poetised by an old poet The introduc- 
tion written by the editor is well considered 

Pad Patti Sefertunu /reni Ctyorafi Poetry, 
p„if I By Rcshatlal Harsh a Irai Dliruca, B A 
a „l D P Derasart, Bar at late Published by 
Macmillan S Go, B mbay, printed at the Gujarati 
P r mhng Press Bombay Paper foier Pp 77, 
PriceOSO ( 1923) 

Selections from the poetry of five Gujarati 
po^ts, with explanatory notes from the pen of 
tw p acknowledged Gn|arati scholars, would be 

book which would leave very little to bo 
d e eired The point of new with which the 
po^ts wrote their poetry is sought to be placed 
before the student 

Sheth Kf Suet in s Bj Oapnlji Odhavji rf 
Yfrpci'ituyM , •ntA‘1. at, >h/o ianwaale, Pr t vAvM> 

р. f «, Bhitniagar Piper cour Pp ltd Price 

A, 0-SO (1923) 

Short stories illustrating the tyranny of 
, a j)ital oi er labour, l e a master over his 
FC fVant are to bo found in tins book They 
col i\cy a much desired lesson 

Akiiit Jiiun Hon or the way to become long 
l n ed By t I an Inlat I allnlhai Gonllt indas, 
. n Jed it the Gaud 1 1 Printing Frets, Silraf Thick 
* ,/tl boar l Pp 202 Price Be 1 ( 1923) 

The author is a retired Government servant, 
)I0 came m contact with Mahatma Nrjbodba 
Swarop, the polyglot Swarm and through him ac 
q n ired certaiu recipes, which, if followed pro 
p»fly tend to increase human life The chief of 
them is judicious fasting Besides this, other 
xefy simple remedies, xiith and without the nse 
of household drugs, are suggested and the book 
, g altogether an interesting collection 

Bit Yarta ( Part III) By Oijubhat, printed 
nt tie Snrawnli Printing Press, Bhntnngnr Paper 

с , jr er Pp. 92 Price Be 1 (1923) 

These are charming short stones meant to 
interest growing children , along with the book 
, s furnished a brochure which is addressed to the 
str) r J teller and teaches him the theoretical 
and practical side of story telling 

JDiM itanti Criritka By ilahashankar Si- 


i IltniM Avbvav £<!ife 1 1 . j Jfi 


jnfthtcar Patkak Printed at the Aarjiran Print 
*» a Press, Ahmed ilnul Paper cover Bind rate I 
pp To Price 070 (1923) 

The life of Dsmayanti is told m the writer’s 


lal T Pa nH, B A, prtxted at the Diamond e*° words, And a moral drawn from it, 


Jubilee Pnnhrig Press, AkmelabaJ Part 
Pp. 114 Price C-« 0 (1923) 


Varsmh Mehta, > 
Gujarat, met with si 


.< of the oldest poets of ------- - , 

era! remarkable incidents JjUtatrayi Dura Printed at the Shankar Print 


that readers should learn a lesson— not to gamble, 
an d al stain from other evil practices 

Siiri Xatnath Charitra, Part IX By Sri 


56| — b 
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tti j Pnt , Sural Thiel, raid boaul Pp 312 Price 
Its 2 10 {1923) 

iho hrst p»it of tl is booh lias alixady Ken 
nolited Iho interest created by that volumo in 
the life of the Head of Goiftkraadbi in tbo 
Jmmgadh Stito is kept op in thi'« pirl nlso 
Gliuv Tuavm ‘hvtirvTV. Ilf ht shiny run l 
Chi otalal 1> ,ai, 11 A , LL D Punic l at the 
I hi i Punting Ptesi, Aim dabad Pape) cour 
Pp 60 Pine As 0 4 0 (1023) 

Happiness in married life, is the theme of this 
small essay Advice is fcuen as noli as 
practical instances quoted to show how a wifi 
can make her homo happy and bright, contented 
and exemplaiy If the ideal, which the writer 
pleads for, can bo had, every household would 
be happy 

Hrtdayv Diiwam llj Gaunt 11 Paid ,f 
T>1 a maj P mb l 1 1 the Pint i) ? ij vj Punting 
Press, Ban la Paper cotei Pj 63 Price 
A* 0 80 (1023) 

The mythical love story of Slnvaji and Prin- 
cess Zeb uu nessa and the mythological story of 
Amruddha and Uaha are poetised A lot of en- 
thusiasm is shown in the cornposioti 

Dim ,-Tl on Bj Phaiisltankar Huashankar 
Tnpatht Printed at the Gnjaiat Printing Press, 
Almedalad Papei c let Pp 227 Price lie 1 S 0 
(1923) 

^The author is an advocate of Lore Marriage 
(Tt*T S|W) and illustrates Ins thesis by a novel, 
written to suit the molern pliaso of our socioty 
Some illustrious couples of our mythological 


period, according to him, contracted such mar 
rmgo, and ho asks for an approval and continu* 
mice of -that voguo 

Krishnaliianw oiurA Cmitihh mu Pj Shah 
Fulchnnd Jhaicrdns of Kiultn 1 

J Ins is a small book contiming a Jifo cl 
Krishna, lllustmtcd with pictures 

Siviorv-Kiui Sjias ina-Vairsova Bj 
Kanuram Pn mji Pan lya, V A 

This is also a very small book containing 
versos, on the lines of Gray’s hlegy, inspired 
by tbo sight of a burning ground on tie 
sen shore 

Auta Kriti Pul lishril ly the "Tile Parle 

Sahify i Salha y. 

Tins book contains verses w niton by de 
ceased Ajit, a y oung man with great n-spvraV.cv.s, 
who had devoted lumsolf to national education 

(1) Niti Dhauma or Diu«ma Kiti Py 
Mohandas K Gandhi. 

(2) Bviak sc Stiian By Teachers of Infants 

(J) Dauvno *.e Fx Patra ByKishtmlalO 

Mashrmala 

These are three pamphlets published by the 
local Bhagim Samaj, which is working for the 
betterment of women 

Him This is the second edition of a 
book containing stones wrttten by little children, 
only very recently noticed It is gratifying t° 
see that a second edition has been called for 60 
soon 

K M J 


STUDIES IN THE SCULPTURE OP BENGAL 

hi 

SlVYISO Ot UCE Sc* U 1C 


T HE Btones of Indian Mythology about 
the victories of good over evil are of 
three principal ty pea, — ( 1 ) a victory by 
conversion, ( 11 ) a victory by destruction, and 
(m) a victory by moral subjugation, with 
numerous Bub divisions m each, according to 
the methods employed to achieve the 
particular end.* 

* That this was also the pohttcal ideal 
may be noticed in the account of the conquests 


The story of the Boar-incarnation of 
Visnu falls accordingly undei the first, with 
the use of force with a restraint, bo as not 
to crush the enemy to death but to convert 
him into an admirer The story of the 

of Raghu in the Ragliuvangsam of Kalidasa , 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription, recounting 
the conquests of Samudra Gupta , and in the 
copper plate grants, eulogising the conquests 
of Uharmapala, the lord of Gauda 
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Man lion incarnation o£ % isnn falls, on tlie 
other (land, under the second, with the ase 
of unrestrained force m a fight to the finish 
The story of the Buddha incarnation of 4 isnn 
falls under the third, without the display of 
any physical force , — -the victory over Mara 
the Fvil One, being secured by moral 
discipline alone 

"i isnn in his man lion incarnation is an 
old conception, for which was prescribed a 
purely conventional form, combining a re 
lentless ferocity with an unmitigated hide 
ousness, striking terror by th« abnormal 
method of destruction, which might jnstly 
arouse a natural sympathy for the victim 
Herein the nrt of Bengal found its own, — 
a truly human interest, — which induced the 
artist to display greater skill m modelling 
the arrogant but fallen king, helplessly 
killed in the midst of his royal court, 
before a single sword conld be drawn in the 
defence of his inyured dignity 1 

The story is not devoid of such pathos of 
its own King liiranyakasipn the father 
a sceptic, intolerant of the worship of Han 
had an infant son TrahlSd devoted to 
Dim whose very name used to throw the 
father into a frenzy U hen all methods of 
correction had failed one after another, 
methods which the infant conld never have 
been able to frustrate with bis unaided 
strength, the father demanded to know 
where was Hari 1 Here, there, every 
where,” was the laconic reply of the son 
Pointing disdainfully to a crystal pillar 
in the Hall of Audience the father wanted 
* to know if Han was also theie if he was 
everywhere in the world The son replying 
in the affirmative, the irritated father kicked 
high at the pillar, and 1* 1 and behold * the 
Man lion came oot of its top, filling the air 
with bis dtafenmg roar, lifting np the kmg 
and tear ing rujen. hia_ Vinweln killing him. nn. 
the spot m a twinkling of the eye before be 
could draw his sword fully out of its scabbard 
or before any one conld regain self possession 
after the sadden bursting open of the pillar 
Mythology aimed at preaching a lesson of 
warning that thns would perish all who 
ventured to deny the god. 

Figure I represents a partly mutilated 
image, discovered in \ arendra, wl ich, how 
ever, shows clearly tbe several stages culmi 
nating in the slaying of the sceptic king 
The infant son bewildered yet firm in hi* 
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faith, stands in n corner near the crystal pil- 
lar, the fretful father kicks at it, and the 
head of the Man lion appears above the top 
of the pilhr , in the neat stage ti e kmg is 
rolled up and trodden down , and in the next, 
killed in the particular way 

The complex nature of this story demand- 
ed n plastic representation of every link, and 
the man festation of different sentiments* 
actuating the coududt of the different persons 
concerned — the son the father, and Visna 
The problem was by no means an easy one 
for artistic solution 



Nrisimha Avntira (FJg I) ^ 

The les<on of the story was undoubtedly 
t! e chief feature to be prominently brought 
nut by the chisel It wvs a salutary warning 
sought to be preached with the help of an 
event actual or imaginary It conld be 
ach eved in two ways —by a display of £he 
spirit of vindictiveness, as an outcome of 
hone*t indignation as well as by that of an 
inevitable pathos of tl e catastrophe, which 
must unavoidably overtake nil arrogant 
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Eceptioism The Sculpture of Bengal select 
ed the latter course “Hate bin, but !o\ e 
the Smuer 1 , appears to have been the motto, 
which unconsciously guided the genius of the 
artist So this scene was clothed with 
a genuine human interest, which put the 
hideousness of the Man lion incarnation into 
the back ground, and rivalled first attention 
of whosoever may chance to look to 
the dire punishment of the unfortunate 
culprit Ills royal dignity, cast first into 
the dust, and then thrown to the winds, his 
well nourished bod}, dressed in costl} 
costume, and bedecked with jewelled ornu 
meats, receded careful ortiBtio treatment 
e\en to the minutest details, as if to cry with 
a sigh,— - 

4 If thou beest He, but 0 how fallen I ' 

Here, as in every specimen, we see the 
man behind the stone, behind all conventions 
of art, and behind the fantastic stories 
woven by mythology In him we see the 
culture of his age, the philosoph} of his 
dreams, and the secret of his faith m the 
niaBtery of Mind over Matter lhe 6culp 
ture of Bengal developed its special feature 
on these lines with no uncertain hand of a 
hesitating novice in the art 

Although we do not know the beginning 
of lus pursuits in sculpture in stone, we maj 
fairly presume that the Bengali was a model 
lor by birth for clay supplied him with a 
lnatenal ready at his door to satisfy Ins 
hrtistic craving with ease Clay was the 
material with which he built his forts 
clay was the mortar for buildings, construct 
d with bricks of clay burnt iu the kiln 
lay was the plaster, which covered the 
mat walls of his domestic huts and it was 
the clay again with which he made tl e 
images for hts worship by superuuposition 
upon a skeleton of straw In adopting tl e 
clay stone for sculpture, the tusk was one >f 
revealing well modelled features by a process 
of elimination of unnecessary material 

This modelling came to be done to pst 
fection in the case of the i lost prominent 
elements through which the Sculpture if 
Bengal sought to } roclaim its interprets i n 
of the conventional forms of mythology 
lhe text was left untouched but it ias 
illumined in every case with a gloss peculiar 
to the genius of the people , and a special 
feature manifested itself wi$b clearness in 
this 


It was a ois a in point with the general 
trend of Bengali charactor of the age, which 
aspired in every respect to rise above that of 
the people in the rest of India In politics 
the people had established their supremacy, 
and seoured the peace of their homeland by 
extending their influence over nil the neigh- 
bouring territories, thrashing the hordes Of 
the Utkalas, robbing the Hunas of their pride, 
and curbing the anogance of the lords of 
Dravida ana Gucjati, which were engraved 
ns facts of history in inscriptions on a 
Gadura pillar, still standing m situ in the 
heart of Varendra * Sandhyahara, the 
patriotic poet of the last days of this glorious 
epoch, claimed for his motherland a super . 
lonty in achievements of no mean order — 
which aro and to have put into shade the 
artistic taste of the south, made the splen- 
dour of the Lata country tnrbid, the jarisdio 
tion of the kingdom of Kanoaj a mere skele- 
ton, and the avaricious look of Karnata upon 
the rich plains of Bengal downcast + 

Such was Bengal of old when h*r sculp- 
ture came to life, — and it came naturally 
enough to partake of the chief features of 
the character of her people A specimen of 
sculpture alone cannot, therefore, help us 
to understand the full import of the per- 
formance It n a document more authentic 
than many a written record of the past , hut 
it awaits a correct decipherment, and an 
appropriate interpretation, before its full 
import can be rendered accessible to all 
A correct estimate of the value of the sculp- 
ture of Bengal demands a careful comparison 
with the specimens produced by other schools - 
of art A reference to the specimen of an image 
of the Man lion incarnation of A isnu (Figure 
2) from Allahabad will bIiow at a glance the 
difference m the conception as well as the 
execution of the subject supplied by a com 
uion mythology We miss here the human 
pathos altogether, find in its place a rough 

* *n*vi«i* 

n*l* n vfkxwv er i 

(ucfiJUn ola p 74 
+ v ftHsrrssrifSn I 

Pa ocl antai 
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representation ot the myth, with hardly any 
interpretation of human interest suggested 
by the artist, as we notice m the sculpture 
of Bengal It shows merely the hideous 
method of Lilting with hideous exultation 
displayed by a rough representation of the 
hedious man lion form more animal than 
human 

The development of art uas not left to 
mere chance, or allowed to be guided and 
controlled by the caprice of any indmdnal 
aspiring to be distinguished as a Master It 



had to follow a line, already rendered well 
established by time hooourd ba-tras and to 
work out an advancement under the leadug 
string of an aestt etic code entirelv by dint 
of n per*evering et dess our to reveal the id 
ler indkatioi s of the Ban** It had to 
ntan-h onwarl with the msrid of general 


culture of the age, and its literary exhibi- 
tions of refinement and taste A tendency 
to string together suitable words capable of 
bearing more than one meaning, had already 
introduced Paronomasia as the favourite style 
of poetic comp osition , according to which 
every verse used to be endowed with more 
than one interpretation, all equally harmom 
Bed with the words employed in its composi- 
tion Mythology also came in this way to 
yield two lessons, one for the vulgar, and 
another for the cultured society one adher 
mg to the form, and the other aspiring to 
reveal the spirit This tendency was also 
extended to architecture, which adopted 
technical term’ such as aikhata, gnva, han 
tha, jangha, etc , for its various members, to 
establish a comparison with the human form, 
bo as to interpret the temple as the outer 
material body of the deity in which resided 
the visible image as its soul, and the tnvisi 
ble spirit of the image as the great soal of 
the Universe, introducing into the rituals » 
necessary prescription of offering worship 
first to the temple and its door, before any 
worship was made to the image enshrined in 
its inner chamber on the throne * The 
practice ot pradakshina(circnmambnlation) is 
connected with this conception 

Art psychology thus came gradually to 
indulge in a rehned classification and inter- 
dependence of human sentiments, allegoric- 
ally termed ns Rasas pervading the system 
as a tluid These sentiments, nine in number, 
were called Sringara (Resplendent), HSsyam 
(Uilanous) 1’audrn (Relentless), Xaruna 
(Melancholy) \ ira (Heroic >, Adbhuta 
(\\ onderful), \ ibhatsa (Loathsome', 111 nya 
naka (Terrible', and Slnta (Peaceful) The 
Resplendent was supposed to generate the 
Hilarious the Relentless the Melancbcly, 
the Heroic the T\ onderfnl , the Loathsome 

• Tie Hanbfcahti nlssa quotes from the 
Ilayarirsbapsncharitram an old description 
til ich i ivests a temple with all the character 
istics of a living human frame Thus — 
nsn x n ? wfiiVn fimw 9 i 
li^wnisn w?n»iim«rs^w3wx't writ i 
frrrvr xs fknfsn wwu wniai wrw i 
w fmrax » 

vvynf hvs vfxwtfVsr | 

wjx at x «r* ob ufhwr s?pr wer*" q 
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the Terrible while an unperturbed senti- 
ent const, tuted the Pencil J aS 

i"terar° t r lll5 ( c ? n0e P t "> n . compos, Hens, 
tothn eh tlstlc "'ere required to conform 
of expre ss ; C e“ 0 s " t,Onea ' T811 “ taU “ ,1 » a 
„„ T ll0 ,, niatl l«m incarnition of Visnu came 
except the B ‘‘‘T'? 7 i" 11,856 “"timents, 
the Tbl h 1 ? "I' ths Resplendent, and 

the Hilarious which had no place this 
particular subject matter The heroic kick 

p,11 5 r led t0 the wonder of all 
y he sudden and unforeseen advent of the 

— hal jaunt ran of B ha it i 


head of the man lion on the top , tho relent- 
ess trampling down of the Bceptic king gave 
rise to the sentiment of Melancholy, displaced 
■Y aI 1,1 s overpowered features and 
1,10 ultimate loathsome slaving culminated 
in an unallowed sentiment of the terrible 
I He dispin of so many different sentiments 
in a single composition, poetically described 
ns the outcome of mere playfulness of Visnu, 
e before the artist a problem which was as 
complicated as it was difficult to be handled 
with ordinary artistic skrll Herein lies a 
special feature of the sculpture of Bengal, 
which has jet to be studied before it can be 
pretzel a I > P recnt0d . a nd adequately mter- 

A K MVlTItA 
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pevred The Apparatus Used 
18 bhown m Center 

The apparatus 


resembling radio Bets, cue for 
transmitting and the olhor for receiving A 
crauh »f/T P " nl ’* P re Pared from the photo 
Ibis „ nU t” rDnnln g from left l„ 'right 

machine S.o 7^" °' }f 

over Mm cm r re '°*'8. and a needle passing 
I cr 0p , ens ? ,ld breaks «•> electric 
circuit These impulses, Hashed over a w.rn or 
broadcast through the air „ i ' vlro ° r 
receiving b V 6 ^ ,r > ara recorded on the 

SS 2 LSLT& ‘"«"»m» h Jp e ad Jgtf 5 

ontfiiTa^M” “"5'r ('**» <• obtained The 
graphs 000 to 1 non l(1 ^ ' f ien used to send plioto 

SZlesXw.m ’’“‘"'V n ‘ d '° L.rly 

Germany's Clocks Are Sot By 

Wireloss _ 

Begnlatmg all tie rforhs -r ,, , 

Wireless and with t],, aut of h„l i ° t b 1 

<8 the aim of r_„ ^ nt ft Slu &’° station, 
estiblisled two , . n J t,tnt,on winch has 

of tl esc is near Berlm ®* ructures One 

distance on tl o a, l cl M 6 °^’er is located at 
Wo every dav uTt,i° l R 1 V h «**»**»„ 
for the ! encht of r r,, ,m ° 8l h' na l >8 broadcast 
industries uidivi luals ° R CCS ra,lroad »« 

tho coast ’ an * & bips approaching 
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A special l«f pro! tbits any otlcr radio 
station in the country from operating daring 
the period of seven minutes require 1 by the 
regulating broadcaster to complete its work 
All other wireless traffic is interrupted and the 
paths of the air rcsericd for the time corrector 
hue different s goals ate sent out beginning 
at 12 •)■> o clock, mid Ky L-icli of the fr t four 



Setting Nat o i » Clocks by Wireless 
Aerial, Receiver nnd Regulator U at Compose 
Tart ft ireless System for Setting 
Nations Clocks 

Schools have been opened for watc! makers 
wherein they can learn t! e meaning of the 
rode* anl the manner m abi h they are 
to bo nsdl in tl e adjustment of clocks an 1 
n ate lies They also receive teaming m the 
construction and npkeep of the radio apparatus 
employed to sec 1 an 1 receive the messages 


Radio Sot For Police Alarm Strapped 
To ‘ Cop s ' Back 

ff irele«s sets are can- ed by pol cemen in 
parts of Germany by which they can receive 
alarms and orders «ent out br ralio from heal 



German Policeman Fquipped with Wireless 
''et to Receive Alarms and Orders from 
Headquarters 

q larters The aerial is fastened to tl o officer s 
back by sbool ler straps and the receivers are 
held close cnongh to his ears so that ho can hear 
any message or signal broadcast The bo* is 
suspended across tl e man s chest within easy 
reach of hn hands This arrangement permits 
a hast} niolnluatmn of tho guardians of peace 
in case of tn able 


Ico Still Grown ’ On Ponds Is Now 
Harvested by filachi&es 

llanestel witl powerful motor or horse 
drawn sav.s and packed 1 c niaclm ery m Luge 
storehouses some 1 000 000 tons of natural ice 
are cut each jeir in the Lmted States for com 
mercial purpose" 

I ittle of this va«t amount is seen in city 
delivery wagons tl e clear even cakes of the 
artificial product being preferre 1 nearly every 
wl ere an I it is estimated that more than 
2*1 000 000 tons of manufactured ice were con 
snmed last year representing considerably 
more tl an 1 alf of tl e nation a ice bill of appro 
simately two hundred and fifty million dollars 

It is estimated tl at more than 40 per 
cent of the total natural ice harvest is done 
with power apparatus practically every fi e ]J 
that produces UX> tons or more having motor 
saws and power-driven elevators to hoist the 
cakes to the store houses 
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Well out Firs 

Mystery Mansion Pound In 
“Spook Palace" 

Containing? 141 known rooms and renre 
sont.ns an rat, mated total root of close to §o,TO, 
upo, Spook Palace, a weird structure in 
California, is believed to be one of tl.o largest 
nnt probably the most comphcatod, private 
residences m the world ‘ 

.f* o l n .?| 0Qt,O i" oE mar ' e,0U9 bonso by experts 
after it has been thrown open for the benefit of 
the public recently, disclosed the fact that the 
builder sought to conceal as many rooms as 
possible from the eye of the oixlinary observer 
lor instance, there are more than J.OOO doore 
L 1 % Sf ,nB *}*? 10 ' 0<X) w,ndow » requ.r 
' n D fi,„ r “T 8 of f\ asB °P en out of the walls 
Other materials need in its construction have 

^ ° y6TJ b6>t tLat COalJ b ® 
According to reports, this sumptuous man 
sion was erected ^ by a wealthy woman who 
gave little thought to ejponse in carrying out 
tier ideas She is said to haye become posses»»d 
of the belief that when the building, wfmb was 
her home, was completed, she would die That 
was or or 39 years ago And until her death 
roenty, tie raspmgof saws and the pound* 

s ;“r w no1 d » n »s th.t 


Every working day for almost two score years, 
a force of about a dozen artisans plied thoir trades 
in not only constructing new parts to the 
houso, but in tearing out old sections as well, 
and rebuilding them in keeping with the wishes 
of the orfner 

There arc so many intricate, winding, and 
bewildering corridors that a stranger passing 
through the building is in danger of becoming 
lost in their maze lor the benefit of the guides 
arrows are painted on the floors pointing the 
way out The puzzle is furthered }iy hundreds 
of balconies, large and small, which invariably 




Another view of the “Spook Mace ’ 

E, ° uk fTOm stairs These 

time* nsuall J found in pairs, but some 

'"K" ff™P> limy boilt b, 

,2 "' lu, > et "“l*™ who u/ed Urn finest of 

...A! 1 roo “V>7’ BWgeouol,. forni.hed m » wild 
l!dT boa * "B 1 ? »l3 bountiful' 

•nd fooodTTitli tlm „.t tll , c , n , pme „t 
h “”5 " ,lh , ,S»U »»d«.l,.rpl.f,d fixture! 
UK '"f 11 ' »”>' burglar proof aafoa .re 
bidden .bout to .reommod.te v.ln.ble trapping! 
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ani slver Bern e plate A mag n ficeot pipe 
organ stands in the na n d n ng ^nd ball room 
ah eh measures 0 by 40 feet a Q( j , 9 6n abed 
in del e&tely carved woodwork 

The front door wh ch s saj to be worth 
as rancl as an ord nary house 9 bel eved to 
bate been opened only three t tn es during the 
owner a res dence there 


A Brother of The Strange Beasts 
Before Adam 

Tnt I a test ^tyle Trunk used oa t( e sland 
of Guadalupe by some ol ab ta n f 8 bnght 


geranium p nk and made corrugated It a a 
well made trunk -waterproof is flex hie and 
is used exclns vely by $11 up to date elephant 
seals \a well lirougt t ap elephant seal could 
afford to be without one as t is not done and 
be would be stamped at oDce as be ng only an 
onl nary seal Tl en too f m a aport ve mood 
the elepl ant seal can place h a trank in 1 is mouth 
blow np the end of t 1 he a toy balloon and 
then add a snore or trumpet call which a a mnch 
mart? aacsnay sonctd tisa tie asael eesl csa 
make Tb a trunk is easy to transport costs no 
express and is str ctly home grown,, for it grows 
on the elephant-seal bimaelf and the stand of 



The Elephant Seals on Guadalupe Island und sturbed wh le the explorers walk 
among t(j am and photograph them at close range 
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vexation, ‘ \ts, and how long do yon want to 
remain standing in thi3 narrow and dark 
lane J H ltonu began to shake the door 
■violently with both hands Some one res- 
ponded m a sleepy and feeble voice, “I am 
opening ” 

The wooden bar, which bolted the door 
from inside, had one end of a length of rope 
attached to it The other end of the rope 
was kept tied to the railing of the top floor 
verandah Whenever people knocked for 
any occupant of any storey, a tug at the 
rope opened the door With a deafening 
crash the bolt dropped on being pulled off 
its catch Everything was dark inside the 
house also ltonu shouted, “Show ua a 
« lamp ” The house was so silent that one 
could hear when a match was struck npstairs 
rarimkSnta held out a lamp over the railing 
on the verandah on their floor I he steps 
on the staircase had got hollowed and worn 
out in the middle on account of long use The 
three young persons climbed up the uneven 
steps 

The room which they entered was 
thoroughly packed with furniture and 
sundry and the Darrow gap left for moving 
about could not alTord to let one go about 
without tripping or grazing one’s shin 
ltonu entered the room and at once fell over 
a chair lie roared, ‘\ou make me abso 
lutely sick 1 You kept a chair right here that 
1 in gilt topple oi er it 1 haranl said 
nothing but drew the chair aside and palled 
her brother up After some time lanni 
kSnla re entered the room, lantern in band 
saying “Here you are, take the lamp ’’ 

Tbeu cast oil clothes lay strewn all over 
tlm room, on tho chairs, on the table and 
everywhere On one corner of the bed 
rested ltonu s trunk with its ltd open Before 
going out to the invitation he had endeutly 
made an effort to discover something The 
mmnuug*. had. left fi-'fijv^lhimg m. nft<*r_ 
confusion which still remained as before 
The evening's supply of milk lay m One 
corner on the llocr under a wire cover It 
had not been boiled At another corner ODe 
could find the remains of TSrmi’s dinner of 
rice and curry The room was hardly 
large enough to allow four or five people 
tree movement One could not find even 
enough room ft r squatting down unless one 
shifted things at this boar of the night 

I or five years KnrtinS l ad lived in tl u 


room, but to night, as she entered it, she 
thought,— how could one pass even a single 
day in this pigeon hole 7 v 

The two sisters -took off their finer clothes 
and put on the drab everyday things Then 
they moved things to their proper place and 
created a bit of space in the room Karnn& 
lighted the movable earthen stove with 
waste paper and warmed the milk, so that 
it might not turn sour ltonu fretted about 
the room saying * Oh, you are making a lot 
of fuss aud delay 1 \\ hy not make the bed 
and let me sleep * I have eaten so much 
that I can hardly move " 

ArucS said, * \ou can see we ate makiDg 
room for spreading the bed, yet you -cant 
help shrieking > I was quite happy so long , 
but no sooner have I stepped in here than 
1 begin to be made miserable I" Konu 
forgot all nbout bed and sleep and said, “Oh 
really if we had been the owners o? that 
hou«e ’ V hat fun ’ Tell me, why is AbinSsh 
Baba nobody to us 7 He does not require so 
^much money , does he * We might have had 
"great tun if we had some , but we have 
nothing Whatever you may «ay , Bar th* 
God has no brains ’ 

karuna said, Konu don’t babble like a 
fool Go to sleep ’ 

binding the bed ready, Bonn did not 
argue the point and went straight into it 
ArunS, while jhe folded up the Bombay sari, 
said I had a girl called Murat* sitting nest 
to me Uer dress, heavens, it was some* 
thing 1 She was not much of a beauty Her 
green 'an and gem set necklace would have 
made even me look no worse And, of course, 
there could be no question if you put them 
on I wanted to snatch away everything 
from her” 

harnna said “11 hat madness 1 Extra- 
ordinary sari it was and you are tempted 
by it ' ’ 

AjtoiS. TOadA.a-fae.fi- and. naqJind. “M/d, 
not accidentally Blip off the stairway tp 
heaven like you 1 feel temptation, envy, 
everything else So far I used to .envy 
Nanidi, but what I have seen to-day makes 
Nani U and company common and negligible 
Really, tell me honestly , such a large house, 
such a grand piano, well furnished rooms 
beautifully dressed people, laughter and 
gossip, no worries no examination nor 

* FI 5«-,t ' «tci-*-niennnsr Karnna 
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cramming to card Ohe’s living , don’t these 
tempt you*” 

karunJ thought awhile and answered 
“May be, they do But how do I know! I 
have not thought about it ” 

ArunS tvns surprised "You don’t feven 
know whether you are tempted, you have 
to think about it 1 I have nothing to work 
out, if I am offered all those luxuries, I 
would at onfce kick my heels off this rotten 
house and go r.way ’ 

KatunS said, ** Who told you that those 
luxuries would Hood you with happiness?” 

Arunl got impatient and said, “Why 
should any one tell me that * I say so, I feel 
it It happiness does not come, 1 shall see 
about that at the proper time Dut I would 
not let those go, if they came ’ 

Kami smiled and decided “AH tight, 
the thing is settled May be Aladin’a jinni 
will arrive tomorrow with the house and 
everything on his shoulder Then there will 
be no occasion for argument But let us go 
to bed now ” 

Their bed was spread on the floor Arunl 
said as Bhe HhooV up the sheet, “No dear, I 
am not joking , after seeing their house I 
shall feel ashamed to eien ask them to take 
a seat here ’* 

Kanin* said, “Then borrow their house 
every time you ask them to sit down ” It was 
half past eleven and more TarimkSnta 
called out from the adjoining room and said 
“Aru, you have got school to morrow Do 
not keep tip any more, go to sleep how ” 

Atuni said, “Rubbish of a school," m an 
Undertone, hnd drew up the cotton Viool 
fcoVerlet even beyond her head and lay there 
completely rolled up 

The night advanced, there was no sleep 
In KarunS.’ a eyes AtUn&, who had been 
feo busily broadcasting her dissatisfaction 
with everything, was Bound asleep, but why 
was she, who behaved as if this exhibition 
of wealth hardly affected her, sleepless ? 
KarUnS’s quiet lire contained many an un- 
ptfesuon ot sadness, of pain, but neier of 
exbitement That was why she could not 
when She came across it at this fresh bend in 
life s 1 ighway, leave it aside as usual and 
continue her journey bhe was worrying out 
as she lay oil her sleepless bed, why tins 
* strunger had been so attentive to her for 
the past few days why be bad opened the 
doors of his j alace to this* poor gnl and why 


had 10 many eyes blazed m jealousy da a 
result Karunl thought if nil this nttention 
and care were merely an offort at making a 
return for old time friendliness, should she 
waste her thoughts on these ? And would 
not those outsiders who have begun to tako 
a keen interest in the affair, give proper 
consideration to this aspect of the question * 
She feared that it might so turn out that 
tomorrow wonld start whispers ill every 
house about her, and that this would give 
ri«e in her mind to a constant but baselesi 
excitement 

Hut she at once thought, was there 
nothing but "a mere attempt at showing 
regard to old friends in this abandon of 
attention ? Perhaps — yes, perhaps there was 
It pained her to think otherwise Ytt she 
forced herself to think there was not To 
drive this thought away, she closed her eyes 
tightly and shammed steep Hut no sleep 
came After going through the glamour 
of that feaBt of splendour and having 

K mlo the mad effusion of demonstra- 
, a current of something strange 
tumbled through her head The hard naked 
form of poverti In thei*- tumble down apart- 
ments, with all their pain and sighs, ran 
parallel, like two rows of pictures on the 
walls of a gallery, to the colourful happiness 
and laughter and song of the rich man’s 
palace 

The words which she had tried to stop 
her brother and sister from uttering, rang 
10 her mind, “There is nothing, nothing 
whatever, save lifelong sadness and blasted 
hopes 1 ’ All pomp and riches took shape in 
the proud form of AbmSsh and In that 
illuminated red house of hia. Near AbitAah 
hovered the well dressed image of Murals, 
whose memory, somehow, could not make 
KarunS happy 

With Murala she remembered Bijali 
KarunS wondered why she said such things 
to Murala "Where did MuralS's interests 
clash with those of KarunS ? The answer 
did not quite clearly form itself in her mind. 
KarunS wondered whether* it was AbmSsh 
who was supposed to be the centre of their 
interests If that was so, was it based oil 
any truth v She asked herself, ‘Bow does 
AbmSsh appeal to me y JJis rough voice 
his tone as if of command his proud and hard 
. appearance, unfeeling treatment of batadnl, 
allow of indifference tr> every one else Into 
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might} interest in Karunl, and the dazzling 
picture of his wealth,— all combined in a 
complex unity which tossed about in her 
mind Her own question rendered her incap- 
able of an answer bins could not 8 i> she 
liked him, but coaid she say she did not like 
him either 'Karen 3 told herself that there 
was no need for her to worry about this 
She fell asleep while turning over in her 
mind a medley of questions and incidents 
harly m the in irmng, as she left her 
bed, KaranS. decided that the life of excite 
meat which the rich lire, was no good the 
pare atmosphere of quiet and peace which 
pervades the poor man a life, helps it to grow 
up slowly but truly , but wealth affects 
1 human life with its unnatural excitement 
and, like an egg batched prematurely under 
artificial heat hnman life saffers from morbi- 
dity when wealth plays a part in its develop 
ment , the mind becomes too intoxicated to 
walk straight Of course poverty also causes 
men to go wrong , but there is an element 
of straggle la it The sorrow of having too 
much far outweighs the Borrow of having 
nothing , for it blinds one to the value of 
having, 

Knruna thought she would not again 
look with tempted eyes, like a fool, at the 
wealth of others 

Work and the harry of school hoars 
made the day go round like a potter s wheel 
and end up all too soon The peaceful and 
logic-loving mind of the morning gradually 
grew rebellious through increasing worries 

KarunS had left the dinner to cook in the 
mild heat of an * Ic mic Cooker” and had 
taken ap an old fashioned bloase to make 
an addition to her wardrobe of modern things 
by altering it, when suddenly she beard 
Sailaji s voice, “Oh Beautiful One, why are 
you bending over that thing in the evening 7 
Look up and behold the chariot of yonr 
”5 ■mn.fi nn 1 1 mg Wro r e *fire tvur* 

LarunS looked up and saw Sailaj3 flying 
upstairs with her face well veiled and 
Abmlsh coming up, with his shoes playing 
the accompaniment 

She had not expected to see AbinSsb so 
soon alter yesterday’s festivities Yet she 
covered h«r surprise well behind a super- 
ficial smile and said, ‘Come in, please , how 
could such a busy man find tune to come 
this way f ’ 

AbmSsh did not answer her bat said, “I 
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bare brought fhe car, let ns go to the Maidan,* 
there are some good cinema shows, I have 
reserved a box ,r 

KarunJ felt a prick in her mind The 
laws of courtesy demanded that One should 
give returns to invitations, etc But the 
gap which separated them from AbmSsh in 
wealth was such a wide one that if things 
went on like this, their burden of indebtedness, 
fur from being reduced in any way, would go 
on increasing KarunS was highly annoyed , 
should AbmSsh make them more and more 
indelted to him in this inconsiderate manner t 
But how could she refuse him now ? Had he 
asked her, “Would you come for a drive 
had there been any hint of waiting for her 
consent, then she could have refused him 
politely, but AbmSsh always talked as If 
others had no opinion and ail the burden of 
decision rested on him alone A\ hat could 
Aaron! say under suoh circumstances 7 Yet 
she said, ‘ Well, yon never asked us before- 
hand ’ \ou went and wasted a lot of money 
on an impulse 1 * 

AbmSsh said, “As if there is a lot to ask 
m this ! You will get into the. car, get down 
there and see the pictures and come back 
again , and there’s an end t And money 7 
\t hy, 1 earn the money to waste it " 

Karon! commented, “\ou can waste your 
money on yourself, why should yon waste it 
on others ? ’ 

AbinSsti retorted, “ U ut if wasting it on 
others yields me pleasure that is spending it 
for myself ' 

Karunl was going to say, h) should 
others take your money for nothing 1 ’ But 
she stopped , for she thought it would sound 
too rude She had to acknowledge defeat at 
AbinSsh’s hands Aruna had come down 
on hearing Abinlsh's ro ce She said when 
she had listened to the argument, “Well, the 
money is already wasted , so why bother 
about it now? It is hattax if.^nti-jgit-viniar- 
tbing out of it \ ou had better go and see 
it, Didi." 

Karon! said, “As if I would go alone if 
I went. I am not so very fond of cinemas v 

Arnni said, “But Abmlsh Babu has not 
asked me 

AbmSsh suddenly discovered his mistake 
and said, “Yes, yes, you come also *’ 

* A large area pi open land bordering the 
fort in Calc at ta ° 
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Atuni asked, “And SatadaWt ?*' Abi 
nSsh thought for a moment and answered 
“I believe she has her Ehadasi * to-day, she 
won’t be able to come ” 

JvarunS asked, “Then why did ion 
arrange to day ? J 

AbmSsh looked away and said. “One 
does not remember so many details ” 

So they went to the cinema and saw it 
Ihe next day AbmSsh came again 
Karima asked 4 What is it to-day ** Abi. 
nash said, “As yOu object to waste of monei" 
let us go for a drive along the banks of the 
Ganges." 

KarunIL said, “Oh, so you must waste time 
if you cannot waste money 

Aims* answered, •! think .t good use 
ot time compared to handling deaf bodies 
and similar work At least 1 get more plea- 
sure in it Don t you like to drive about f 

,, * r 1 una l L al ^’, 1 dotlt Ba y 80 but— n 
Abinash cut her short and summed un “There 
is no room for a 'but' You like ft, I like 
il, » !> f.nh;our work guickly and off 

(h.? h <=!i.u a) T ,l tmtupued on enquiry 
that Satadal was suffering from feier and 
she would not be able to accompany them 
karuuS did not like the idea of gom/ out for 
drives when people were laid up wTth term 
at home. But AbmSsh made an eaouse “Oh 
she usually has such attacks oE slight fever 

Yo n k « n,na how could she coma ? 

Ion neier ask her to come out” AbinSsh 

Sing ?“ am a8Un e}°», then why not come 

k 1 11 J k 1 K ° S,ie we,,t to Bee 
nnni 1 A n b,n i Sh de L lvered a len gthy speech 
on the unflinching devotion that village wo- 
men show to household affairs and kitchen 
utensils and went out on an untimely 
round of professional calls ^ 

IV hen Koruna returned after on nour's 
conversation with batadal, SmlaiS suddenly 
appeared from nowhere and started sincini 

with a great flourish of her arms b 

"Oh, we know the charmer 

To whom our Beauty has given her heart " 

* Eleventh day after full or new m6on 

Hindu widows fast on these days 


( 8 ) 

KarunS grew apprehensive on discoi fir- 
ing that the sting of neighbourly oter- 
nttention and the darts of elderly opinion 
were preparing to wound her She could not 
herself clearly answer the question that had 
lately been raised in her mind , but 
sbe knew that such a clear answer to this 
question would be circulated every wliero and 
would guide her artificially She could not 
stand the idea There wore two ways to 
stop people from talking, tir, settling down 
in life in right earnest with nil necessary para- 
phernaln, or reinoung e\ery doubt regard- 
ing such a probability KarunS considered 
neither easy She could not go straight to 
ISnnikanta and ask his advice in the matter 
So she, as an honest effort at 80 doing, asked 
him one day, “DadSmashSy , AbmSsh BSbn 
takes me out for drives \ery frequently 
ion never remain at home , s6 he cannot see 
you ’ 

ISnmkSnla gave a laconic reply, “Very 
good » You come home from school only to 
be shut in Drivingtout in the evening im- 

proies the health ” \ 

He did not wait Tor further words from 
KarunS, but put his 'spectacles on and be- 
came absorbed in Hegel' 

That day, when she hud been to Bee Satn 1 - 
dal, KarunS had li nrnt that the former saw 
AbinSsh about twice in tlAe course of the day', 
once at lunch time nnd\ once nt dinner 
His afternoon refreshments he generally 
had in his Bitting room, being served by his 
hirelings. Satadal had no occasion to go 
there. So Satadal hardly knew When and 
with whom AbinSsh Wont out m the eiemngs 

TV hen she came back, KaninS thought 
that to day also AbmSsh would turn up with 
his car and nsk her to come out on a drne 
AbinSsh came everj day in Ins car, startling 
the neighbourhood with its mechanical siren 
and informing everybody in the house of Ins 
adieut by aloud voice like that of n con- 
quering hero, to steal KanuiS’s heart , and 
in neighbourly imagination this fnct toolc the 
shape of Koruna s pride Already she had 
la ‘ h , Ut tl, ° u S h * h “ *KC»oaed 

wEtS, 1 l5° h nmn ' *>■■“ »ns no reasro 
tl,a ,act b8f °™ 

world It did not seen, l,a,l lUni , d ,w 

tp n A1 l*° Uelt “ 8l ffkbout-i explained to her 
tho reason why AbinSsh behaved like Hint, 
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Karunl never could admit to her«elf that she 
knew it bo, in order to clieLk a lit! l« tl « 
flow of other people's talk and to give herself 
a quiet moment to think, she was trviug 1 er 
best to avoid Abiii9sli to day Hdsi tes, the 
pun of yet another thing that made her 
ashamed was moving her to do tl is If 
Abm&sh really came for her, why couldn’t 
he subdue his behavior at least sufficiently to 
deoeive public curiosity ? 

Of all persons in the world AbinSsb was 
the most indiffe-ent to the lonely girl who 
lived in the heart of his own palace bo 
Kkrnn& decided to escape him by hiding in 
his own house The lamp never sees the dark 
\ ring which encircles it Without letting 
anyone know her destination Karun& said “I 
am just going out for a walk”, and went out 
Satadal Uved eight at the end of that 
long array of expensively furnished rooms 
All those rooms had marble floors, but Sata- 
dal’a displayed a etratuh of bare cement It 
was fitted with electno lights , but they were 
probably never used The well kept earthen 
oil lamp and the bnnch of home made wicks 
told one that they played a more active part 
la the everyday life of Satadal The court- 
yard facing the kitchen was beyond her 
window, through which one could see a 
carefully kept pumpkin creeper resting on a 
bamboo structure, a tufas* * plant in a 
foreign-made pot and a few flower plants 
near the cinder heap Beyond the kitchen, 
in the compound of a neighbouring house, 
a btl t tree and a couple of betel nut trees 
swayed in the winter breeze and drew the 
attention of the solitary occupant of the 
room by their quaint music 

When Karunl entered her lonely abode, 
she was lying on a straw mat spread on th» 
floor and was turning over the leaves of a 
book of songs On seeing Karan! she hid 
the book and got np to welcome her 

VAT.an A vid.'ui.enlawniv, *.hr», vwun.,“ 1 »dl, 
what is the dish which tempts yon to stay in 
the kitchen quarters, leaving aside all the 
beautiful rooms in the hon«» I’ 

Satadal said with a gentle smile, “Yea 
dear it is the temptation of eating good 
things that keeps me here I I am a villager 
and my mind finds nothing to feed upon m 

" The holy basil 
t The marmeloa or wood apple 
531-10 


tlw^e other things So I have built up a nest 
to my lik ii ' b»re, m tin « tu »lc lb tt uh in- 
da i*« “lit er» inn , h ■ I have had to create 
an op“i it g 1 “re * 

Reruns said *Ue have I e«n brought up 
amidst h • I e ip of ru blush, so 1 thought that if 
it could be changed luto a heop of gold, 
things would become quite satisfactory , 
but now, after listening to you, I have come 
to think that, of whatever material the bur- 
dun be, the lighter it is the better ” 

Satadal came up closer to her and asked, 

1 CJoodness me, where did you * learn that 
phrase f It belongs to mv younger uncle ” She 
suddenly Btopped, bit her tongue in shame and 
self reproach and apologised, “I hope you 
will pardon my intimate Tumi IV hen I 
ani reminded of Chhotamamti, + I forget 
everything 

K-»ruii5 after coming to know the Sara- 
mfi "id * and lus relations with Satadal was 
d nibtful as to tie existence of a Chhota 
mtltna who could make her forget her 
mi tuuera and everything She said, “When 
you $ have uttered Tumi, let it stand as 
a landmark of the new friendship among 
us It is also better to get rid of the burden 
of the formal Spam * But the question 
winch sbe longed to ask remained unasked 
Even without showing any interest what 
ever in the Bara mUmd she had cotne to 
a pretty pass , so how dared she show any 
curiosity regarding the younger one ? 

batndal answered, “That is good Bat it 
most not be one sided 1 have got you at 
the right moment to day After reading 
Chhota utdma't letter, my heart was longing 
for the clear and light atmosphere of home, 
and meeting some one at such a moment has 
reli« T ed me a lot ” 

Karunl said, “True, man cnnnot live 
without man “ 

A letter had beOn so long flattering 
wind. t*. ’J.W'ia.'L'in.tJiA, •nuds^'i/. 
jt saddenly dropped near Satadal's feet 

• SI a used Tumi, which is equivalent to the 
French Tu and is more intimate than you 
Ap»»' >* *1 e term of respect like the French 

t Chhota —young, mStnV —maternal uncle 

J fiura— elder, wuiui — uncle , meaning 
Ablutxl b 

§ Here £aruui also addressed Satadal as 
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She took it up and said “Now listen to this , 
this sounds very much like what yon said , — 

“ ‘After a long time I have come to a silent 
and lonely place and it reminds me of our 
younger days The atmosphere here does 
not press upon jour mind and I am feeling 
as if I have been able to leave behind some 
where the bnrdens I had amassed tn the land 
of load noise There are no burdens here, 
neither of good things nor of ev il , that there 
are no evil burdens is of course a positive bless 
mg, but even the absence of good things 
does no harm — it is enough that there are no 
burdens of any sort Whatever is a burden, 
whether it is of good things or of evil, gives 
one pain* ” 

Satadal finished reading and looked at 
KarunSt KaruoS. said with a smile, “Tour 
Chhota mama seems to be a great idealist It 
is good for the two to be different " 

Satadal Baid, “Yes, Chhota mam& and Sara 
iiuimo are quite opposite to one another. Who 
would say they vreve brothers ?” 

It was getting dark Satadal fetched 
a match box and lighted the oil lamp at the 
corner Her action astonished Karuna She 
said, “What is this, dear ? Yon have the 
lightning of the sky imprisoned m the room, 
why this castor oil lamp ? Are you trying to 
match the lamp with the guest f’ 

Satadal said, “Really, you never think 
what you say 1 Where do you find the 
matching ? The guest is a god * the light 
n'ng is negligible in comparison I am match- 
ing the lamp with myself When I light 
this lamp, the light that waa m my mother's 
cottage crosses the darkness of five long 
years and enters my room So tong aa I 
lived there, I lighted this lamp every evening 
and took it round all the rooms of oar 
house as part of the daily religious observ- 
ance And Chhota m5mS sounded the 
conch t so loudly that it rattled the neigh- 
bourhood Even to day when I light the 
lamp, the thatched cottages smile up before 
my eyes, I hear the conch anew and the 
laughter of my brothers and Bisters live 
again m my memory — I hope you won’t 


• The Hindus consider a guest as & god 
and treat him or her as such, with great respect 
and attention 

t A part of practically orery day observance 
in the Hindu rcl gion 


mind my madness I am feeling that you 
are very near to me, so I have gald things 
which I never say ” 

KarunS sat silently holding Satadal ’a 
hands to her hand She did not know what to 
say in answer But she felt she must say some- 
thing , 30 she said, “Tell me what is jour 
home like I have never stepped beyond 
Calcutta Honestly, I want very much to 
know what Bengal Is like ’* 

The story of Bengal was the story of 
Satadal’s heart Its caress was wafted into 
her lonely soul on the wings of memory and 
gave it a new softness She felt shy to tell 
this newly acquired friend everything , but 
what illuminates the heart esoape3 in rays 
through gaps in words and phrases 

The winter evening deepened KarunS 
exceeded her time to stay out and went on 
listening to the story The cool and shady 
village, the temple on the steps of the tank, 
the dust laden lonely red road, the mango 
grove with its century old ruins, the songa 
which birds sing early in the morning and 
the joyful kirtans* of the well known 
hotraptsf, the silent and tireless service which 
her mother rendered to the family in her 
eternal young wife like simplicity, her affec- 
tionate playmate the Chhota viamd, her un 
timely lost young brother, then the slight 
vaguely remembered touches of the life she 
lived in the house, new to her, of her husband, 
whom she knew so little , — all these appeared 
in wondrous beauty to Karun3, for they 
were lighted with the light of Satadal's love 
Three persons defied Satadal’s attempt at 
concealment and stood out clearly in these 
memory pictures — her mother, her Chhota 
vwSw.d wad h« WiVvad Twc. tvwk w & 
farewell to forever m this life , one still 
remained like the lonely lamp in a cremation 
ground Karuna knew that in this family 
he was her only companion tn joy and sorrow, 
that it was the warmth of his love which had 
prevented Satadal from withering away like 
a frostbitten fiower and that it was he who 
had intensified the fragrance of her soul 
KamnS could not break through the magic 
net of village tales which her new-found 
friend Had woven round her Imagination 
was painting the tank steps, tulast plants, 
cottages, etc , with wondrous colours 

• Religions songs song m chorus 

t Vais! nnv mendicants 
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KarunS had never seen any abodes of the 
poor save the ngly ruinans Calcutta houses 
which looked like so many brick wells tnrned 
upside down and placed in a setting of the 
vilest smells, the craziest noisiness and the 
cloudiest smoke screens She had heard of 
letter things, but never in Words harmonised 
with the things described by an emo- 
tional and delicate lonl Karnnk saw- 
before her only one of the two who 
had grown np together in the lap of the 
dainty cottages and had rolled in the red 
dust of the road which bordered the bamboo 
groves She saw the other one only m her 
mind’s eye, and longed to see what he was like 
But as it was getting very late, Karnnk 
had forcibly to bid adiBu to her newly 
acquired friend faatadal grasped her by the 
hands at the time of parting and said, ‘ Come 
again 1 I never thought my treasnres would 
be thng looted away so quickly Ton must 
bave been some one to me in our last incar 
nation ’ 

Karnnk answered, ‘ Certainly, I shall come 
But yon must come too Yon are my fneni 
from the unknown land ” 

She returned home happy and fresh from 
her imaginative experience of the unknown 
land Arunk was reading history lying down 
with a pillow supporting her under the chest 
She jumped up when Kartioi came in and 
cried, lou did not even tell ns where you 
would be 1 And Abinksh Bkbn was making 
my life miserable by enquiring about you 
I could not find you anywhere He went 
away with a face the size of that sauce pan 
V> here had you flown to 

KarunS did not answer her sister bat 
BBked, * Didn't Sailajk and others see him * 
Didn’t they say anything ? 

ArnnS said, * IV by shouldn’t they see 
him ? Abinksh Babu is not a thief nor is 
SailajS blind But tell me, where had 
you been l* 

Kanina answered, ‘ I shall tell yon to 
morrow, not today ” 

ArnnS cross examined her for a long time, 
expressed astonishment, made absnrd guesses, 
but could not discover where Karnnk had 
been to ArnnS never even thought that the 

f 'ergon whom AbmSsh had been eagerly 
ooking for, had been spending her time at 
his own house 

LarnnS had got used to seeing the same 
sort of people in the same surroundings all 


Ibd 

her life The types of girls she usually met 
were so easy to understand she could see 
from the start what a new acquaintance 
would talk about and what things she would 
show interest in Therefore, even if the 
acquaintance developed, she never found any 
thing new id it to feed her heart Those m 
whom one could have found anything new, 
were in this conventional age too reserved to 
give away what they possessed But this 
new found friend from a hitherto unknown 
land, apart from the beauty of her soul, was 
the centre of such a wealth of fresh air, light 
and music which are found only in village 
nests, that Karnnk was constantly tempted 
to be near her Besides, civilisation had not 
yet made her absolutely proof against out- 
side understanding of what she held within 
her The eye which longs to see and the 
mind which holds the touch of sympathy, 
conld still easily discover her That is why 
Karuna was unwilling to give away the sec- 
ret of her quest for this neglected soul 

The next day KarunS went in search of 
Satadal without telling anything to Arunk 
Knowing that no thief will enter the kitchen 
to steal its smoke, Satadal and Karunk sat 
there on a mat engrossed in conversation 
Karnna lay resting her head on Satadal’slap 
Satadal was passing her fingers through her 
friend s tangled hair as they talked of the 
joys and sorrows of their lives There wero 
a basket decorated by Satadal s mother with 
cowrie shells, a rag carpet, a portrait of her 
Cbh"ta mkmk and sundry other articles lying 
about, awaiting a return to their proper 
places after being seen by Karnn2 She was 
not absolutely unwilling to show to K&mnk 
the few mementoes of her short married life, 
which were kept in the wooden chest But 
she conld not bring out these things, with 
associations of pam and joy more intense and 
secret, so easily before the eyes of a second 
person as those which she had already shown 
They were absolutely absorbed in a story 
in which two children, an uncle and a niece, 
went to school and climbed trees together 
The boys at school teased the nncle for 
playing with dolls by calling him a girl 
faced butter baby so they were obliged to 
have recourse to manly sports like tree climb 
mg and plunging in tbe tank water, etc 
But even here ti ey were not absolutely safe 
S ch conduct on tbe part ofag rl got Satadal 
tl e name of a tree climbing girl or tl at 
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of a masculine goddess and eo on, winch she 
suffered in silence 'Hit* e paltry detail* of 
childhood were lighting up her Fad luce 
with a sad smile But the smile died belore 
it could properly take shape bl e suddenly 
pushed KaruuS and Bat up straight as she 
would on a foTtnal occasion KaruuS looked 
up and saw AbinSsh standing at the door 
His face carried an evpression of deep displea 
sure upon it Be did not look at Karuua but 
began to rebuke Satadal m a roar 'Have 31 u 
not ei en learnt this much of manners alter 
such a long stay in a good family ? Do 
people cotne here to see the beauty of y«ut 
dingy room and its wealth of rags ? I did 
not know that the home so greatly lacked 
sitting, too us ot tUvo.es worth nwuigt Shame l 
SI ame 1 Shame I Have you no sense at 
all ? Come along KarunS , i ou n**ed not con 
tract rheumatism by etttu g on the damp 
iloor Let us go and sit in one ot the rooms “ 
Kanina said, ‘This is also a room lam 
quite comfortable here " 

Satadal pushed her gently and Baid in a 
whisper, “Ko dear, you go to the drawing 
room » l am coming ’ 

Satadnl remembered another crime — 
K»run 5 had not been offered any refresh- 
ments She ran off to get some Katuna 
started towards the drawing room in com- 
pany with AbinSsh His expression changed 
absolutely as soon as Satadal went out Uo 
said quietly , ‘ I hai e told you several times 
that 1 never stay in nt this time " 

hnrnnS was going to saj,“I have not 
come to see you,’ but she only said, "I came 
to see Satadal " 


AbinSeh visibly darkened and said, ‘ la 
my time so che 1 p i l wice have I been to y our 
place and twice 1 lound you were out, and 
you could not even let me know when you 
were coming to my bouse I* 

Karui A thought, “As if it is essential that 
I si ould inform the public about my move* 
ments,' but noticing the way in which 
AbinSsh put up his claim, she could not 
express her thought She Baid, “All right, 
your time is not cheap, so don t spend it for 
inconsiderate people '1 hey don’t understand 
tile value of your sacrifice * 

Abu Ssh got a hit angry and said, “I don’t 
want to listen to inconsequential talk Where 
lmd you beeu yesterday ? ‘ 

How could KurunS conceal the troth ? 
She said, “1 had been over here " 

AbinSsh exclaimed, “Here 1 Did you learn 
at home that I went to look for you ?” 
KarunS said, ‘Yes, I did * 

AbinSsh said, "You knew also that ? Then 
why did you not tell ArunS where you were 
going ?’ 

KarunS hesitated n little at this cross- 
examination and said, “I just did not* 

Satadal came in AbinSsh turned red 
with anger and marched out of the room 
with I11? shoes creaking 

Translated from the Bengali ly 
ASHOKB CUATTERJEE 

(To be continued ) 
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Illiteracy of Musalmans 

According to a tabular statement pub- 
ished m Ptaee, a monthly journal devoted 
, Islam and Islamic culture, the total nura- 
of Musalmans m the world 19 2321 
millions, of whom only 12 , 126 , 000 , or a little 
over o percent are literate in the same 
journal we read — 

M The Prophet of Islam, though himself illite- 
was very teen about tie acqnisitim of 
knowledge 1 he Quran s «ys. “to wl oin wisdom 
® »'■***' ® n ,ureI y be I as been given much 
Et T 1 m I>ro P liet wid, “seek know ledge even 

unto China And again “Knowledge 19 a etray 
cattle whoever gets it. Is best entitled to it * 
rns followers in pursuanco of their masters 
no * 1 'low to eun h their miods 
le b T l | th ° k , C0W,eJ ^ U at * M possible in that 
r S n » ^bievement* of the Arabs 10 the 
bold of culture were no less wonderful than 
their conquests m the fiel 1 of politics 

In one respect the Moslems are as 
childish and unwise as the Hindus, namely, 
in boasting of the achievements of the 
ancient followers of their faiths, while they 
themselves are fallen from their high estate 
I be extract quoted above shows that the 
T n ' n J 0 «ty of Musalmans are, in the 
loatter of seeking knowledge, not true 
‘follower, of their Prophet , they are only 
nis nominal followers J 

Musalmans ought hot unconsciously to 
argue that, Lecanso their Prophet was great 
,n «J ite of his illiteracy, therefore illiteracy 
W V, lean ® whwt mg greatness 

The article from which w« have made an 
extract above, treats of the “Intellectual 
achievements of the Vrabs ” 

It treats of the achievements of the 
ONrienf Arabs, only 6 percent of the present 
day Arabs beirg literate according to the 

*' Wo I V, n, f J >■> i’. It. hu;t.,t ll,.r.c, 

among Muhammadans, 20 per cent, it found 
m Europe and America. In Muhammadan 
countries, ramelr. Independent Arabia, 
lersm Afghanistan and Turkey, the literacy 
is nvtoverCp v ", and in Kgvpt and Notth 
Africa S| c So m spite «f what the Pro- 


phet taught, m modern times Muhammadans 
do not take kindly to knowledge in the 
countries where they predominate 

“Wolfare ’ for March 

»r/Ti nff 5* co “ tent r s of Mjare for March 
% ' , l .‘! e ?, er,val of Ireland’s Jiationa! 

Games by Mr bt Aihal Singh, “Economic 
development in Russia” by Prof. Benoy 
bv” Mr b w fV v r ’ SrfmoolaviUsam School* 
r | N i» K . ' enkateswurara, “Artificial 
Gems by 1 rof Prannath Pundit, “Heart 
tnlture by Major B L> Busa I if c 
(Retired), ‘Kliaddar and Its Agncnltnral 
cimj.’rtc 17 ' ' Ck “ dra Bhntta* 

Mslnly about Women 
Dl'l’,, !! d th ’ WI »»'»S '» >k. «r.. 
Till FtwI.ll.N n,„v j,t 
It i* ».tli amt pliuan tli.t »„ „„ 
tut bar „a mmsW 

Ctnmimt n tJ UJ Co— .tit JeUnair 

ei'ifora Man,c, P Hl "«“«> Con ” 

l °Z °f Do t ml ^ C “r Hombsy does things 
the grant manner and it has appointed^ 

tiovernments since to anrvunl 1.1... 

br B-fol . P t„. 

Moki Move* IX Mamas JIim irat Cuvcit 

Ot M. «twit, u„ ZfjdT 

u-;; bVsrJ *,? 

for tie trxt time a w I 
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election to the Syndicate of the Madras 
University It is very satisfactory that she, 
Srimati Radhabai, B A 7amindarim of Kurna 
ramangalam, was successful in the contest for 
seats 

Women’s Claim For toe Right 01 Cocncii Psthy 
Madras women have set the ball rolling to 
obtain immediately the removal of the disquali- 
fication of sex which at present prohibits them 
from being either elected or nominated to the 
Provincial or Imperial Legislatures The meet 
ing of the united women’s societies in Madras 
was a fine success, and the subsequent deputa 
tion to the Government with a most satisfac 
tory reception The newspapers very favourably 
commented On the women s clftnn and their 
opinions were copied into the Press of other 
Provinces "VVe anticipate that m a compare 
tiv.ely short time this new field of public service 
will be freely opened to qualified women and 
the few exceptional women will bo able to add 
the feminine viewpoint to subjects under discus 
6ion Meanwhile we must beep asking The 
belief of the vast majority of the people of India 
in rebirth with its possibility of sometimes find 
mg oneself in a man s and sometimes in a wo 
man’B body subconsciously influences Indian 
opinion towards giving equal chances to the 
sexes It is the proul boast of Indians tli&t 
their women may do what they can do, what 
they show they are capable of doing It will 
bo a wonderful country for women when all its 
people get adequate education 

Bomiut Follou*! The Leap Op Madras 
M r Hidayatallah, the Minister for Local Self 
Government, Bombay, has introduced a Bill in 
the Bombay Council to enable women to stand 
rs candidates for election to local bodies like 
Municipal Councils, District Boards, etc Mad 
rns women have had this right for tbo past 
four years and a number of women are already 
holding office It is surprising that Bombay 
is only now discussing this point of justice lor 
Women, — but bettor late than never 1 
L.U1U.A 

In tho Womans Lumber of the “Moreau 
Mission l mid a Korean lady tells of tho won 
deeful strides that liave been taken (luring the 
last ten years m the movement for women’s 
emancipation in Korea The attendance of girls 
at primary schools has risen m that time from 
four thousand to over forty two thousand , 
a girl s consent is now asked before marriage 
the tyranny of the mother In law has l*en 
bn ken, women are now nllowc 1 to make their 
own purchases, — fori ttrly mon wt.rv tl e solo 
Inyers, travel is permitted Iroely now to 
women! purdah curt stus which use l to screen 


away women at meetings have been removed , 
women are now becoming shop keepers and are 
being employ ed in factories , Korean women 
are replacing foreign women as missionaries and 
while ten years ago no societies of women 
existed there ard now as many as fifty eight 
recorded by the Government 
Turkey 

Tho women of Turkoy have demanded that a 
law he passed to prohibit polygamy that the 
law be resorted to for procuring divorces instead 
of the present method, whereby a private 
announcement, with the return of the dowry, is 
sufficient A notable sign of tho times is the 
removal of curtains in tho trains and trams 
between the men's and women’s sections A 
young priest was sentenced to a year a imprisoq-y.. 
ment for preaching violently in Santa Sophia 
against the growing freedom of Muhammadan 
women He had attacked the women especially 
for uncovering their faces and for odtering the 
professions 

Tamil Novels of To-day 

Sreejut S Satlnavagiswarati has contri- 
buted an interesting article on the above to 
the Eicrymans Bevten Says Sreejttt 
Sathiavagiswaran — 

The mam characteristics of our modem Ta- 
mil novel can bo briefly summarised It par 
takes to some extent the chaiactoristics of the 
western novel *1 Ins is but natural since the 
growth of a literature in novel in India is due 
to the influence of the West Prof Jadunath 
Sarknr mentions three aspect of this influence, 
VI* , (1) tho growing interest in ft keen ana 
lysis of character, (2) a greater observation/ 
of historical truth, and local colour, (3) in tho J 
creation of a new kind of novel dealing with 
modern social, ethical and political problems 
These arc some of tbo salutary effects of the 
mflueuco of western novel, brought to its great 
est perfection m Bengal tmfortunately so far 
as the Tamil novel is concerned, the influence of 
the IVest in theso above aspects is vory limited 
and scrappy In place of the analy sis of charac- 
ter wo see a morbid curiosity into tho unhealthy 
animal passions of tho sophisticated modern 
man and woman Tho novelist, miscalculating 
the nature of his duty, eagerly dissects and ana 
lyses the mind of Ins character, loading it with 
all the potty superficialities or the qnestir liable 
moralities w inch ft too eager desire nt realism 
leads to, and nt the same tune not laying his 
I and on 11 o primal Uoniunt il instincts of human 
nature Ab for hndornal truth and local colonr, 
we are treated only to the auctioneer’s real for 
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cataloguing things that do not matter In ro 
gatd to the last aspect, wo -witness an abortive 
tinkering with social problems, treated with a 
too obvious personal or communal bias oc eon 
sisting mi nly of a platitudinous distortion of 
fa n ts The South Indian novelist requires to be 
too often reminded that the novel is no medium 
for the propagation of communal rancour and 
that literary perfection is attainable only with 
the proper perspective towards life, i e , seeing 
life steadily and whole 

The apparently obvious and insistently in 
tensive fixture of one Tamil novel is its oxcesstvo 
treatment of tho erotic element Love, especially 
m its lower and even questionable manifestations, 
is the eternal theme which attracts our aspiring 
novelist It is true Love is an incident of life 
and there is no getting over it Dot it is the 
treatment which is at fault 


Value of Teais, 

27<e Health publishes the following — 
The potency o! a tear drop, so long guaran 
teed by poets alone, has now become a scientific 
truth As a result of experiments conducted in 
the laboratory of Sir Almroth Wright in St 
Mary’s Hospital, there has been discoverd the 
existence in human tears of a remarkable snb 
stance This substance he has called lysozyme 
and one tiny drop of it will destroy millions of 
bacteria. Sir Ouiroth suspected its existence 
for a long time After bix months of experiments 
he was able to show its existence conclusively, 
and to demonstrate its power to exteimroate 
bacteria. Thus far this substance has not been 
isolated When this is accomplished, scientists 
r- believe that the most powerful germ destroying 
agency known to man will then be available for 
use Tbe germicidal properties of tear drops 
were first publicly demonstrated by Dr Alexan 
der Fleming of Sir Almroth e staff at a reeent 
conversazione of tbe Royal Society In the pre 
senco of neveral people he took a tiny drop of 
tear in a pipette and gave it as a lethal dose to 
a good many million bacteria which clouded the 
liquid in a test tube Almost immediately the 
tear dissolved every germ in the tnbe He 
further explained that this secretion — lysozyme — 
was present in nearly all the tissues of the body 
and in most of the secretions and excretions It 
was at work all the time, he said, destroying 
many kinds of bacteria. But in tbe secretions 
of the lachrymal or tear glands a very high distil 
lation of this potent juice took place, which 
made the tear drop a reservoir of great power 
SVEEZE AVO klttOEBSS 

Commenting on the London Scientists 


Announcement, a New York editorial writer 
eaid —“Nature has many nays of protecting 
the body There is fill in tears, and gait is ono 
of the greatest protectors Salt, acid aud violent 
shaking are deadly to gems When yon sneeze 
you kill germs, just as you would be killed if 
an elephant stepped on you 1 

It is unlikely that an artificial method of pro 
daciog tears ni’I be discovered From Dr 
Flemings statement it is gathered that the 
peculiar processes of the lachrymal gland is neces 
sary to the creating of lysozyme The only 
plentiful sources of supply, therefore, are human 
beings So now tbe maiden 3 tear, long celebrat 
ed by lovers and makers of verses, has a com 
mercial value 

SvaAVOE Possibilities 

The possibilities suggested by this revalue 
tion of tears are many and widespread Will 
yoang women who are particularly adept at the 
exercise start weeping for a living, just as hun 
dreds of people now sell their blood to hospitals 
at so much a pint ? Will some unscrupulous 
person kidnap Jane Cowl or Florence Reed or 
the Gish girls or other famous film stars, and 
force them to cry continuously and then bottle 
up tho tea re for sale 9 Will mothers stand 
around waiting for their babies to start wailing 
in order to catch tbe golden drops as they fall P 
The suggestions are fanciful to be sure, but are 
well within the limits of tbe possible The 
chances are that a class of professional weepers 
will spring up from whom medical men and che 
mists will be able to obtain all the tears that are 
needed But even professional weepers cant 
make them flow at will all the time For the 
occasions when the lachrymal glands become 
stubborn it would seem appropriate for the 
weeper to bring into use an omoh— or perhaps a 
bit of tear gas such as was used during tbe war 

Study in America 

In reply to the dissatisfaction expressed 
by British Universities regarding the influx 
of Indian students into Great Britain, Mr 
Taralcnath Das says in The Collegian — 

For a real Bcholar from India the gates of 
American Universities are wide open and there 
is no discrimination against Indians aa Indians, 
rather there are evidences that when the Indian 
students do their work creditably they are award 
ed scholarships and fellowships In the field of 
Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, American 
Universities afford widest opportunities for 
Indian students Universities like Harvard 
Columbia, Tale Princeton, Clark, Johns Hop 
kins Brown Georgetown, Cornell, Wisconsin 
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Illinois Michigan, Chicago, Pensylvama, Iona 
Nebraska, California, btvnfonl, Washington 
and. other® afford equal opportimty for the study 
of Political Science, F'onomies, History, F Inca 
tion etc 

There is the eternal language dillicnlty for 
Indian students wishing to study tn I ranee and 
Germany but it is very desirable that there 
should be large number of Indian students m 
I reach and German Universities 

I like t« point out that the British Govern 
ment is making plans to use the Boxer Indemni 
ty Fnnd to have Chinese Students educated m 
1 ngland , but there is good deal of antipathy on 
the part of the British and Indian Governments 
to afford necessary facilities to have large number 
of Indian students trained in foreign linds even 
in F nglanl Today about 4000 Chinese students 
are in America and they are mostly scholars of 
the Chinese Federal or Provincial Governments 
Today there are not even 400 students from India 
in America Those who are rotting in England 
and really want to study aud acquire world 
vision in a free republic should come to America 
They should communicate with American Uni 
versity authorities 

There is color prejudice in America This 
prejudice is only among the ignorant and not in 
the University circle Eyen if there is color 
prejudice there is no discrimination in class room 
or in matters of educational opportunities From 
my humble past experience I can unhesitatingly 
say that America affords great opportunity for 
Indian students If first rate scholars come to 
America they can do whole lot of good to them 
selves and India Those who wish to come to 
America or other countries to study should come 
with a spirit and plan that they should acquire 
the highest efficiency m their studies and after 
wards outer into educational work to make it 
possible for the Indian people to acquire best 
form of education in their own country Salve, 
lion of India lies in true education 

Non official Medical Colleges 

SayB the Calcutta. Medical Journal 

During the last thirty years repeated 
attempts ba\o been made by the members of the 
medical profession ontsido the government 
service to start and run medical institutions for 
the purpose of training youths of the province 
to undertake the duties of providing medical 
relief While it is impossible to deny that some 
of these institutions have been managed with 
the primary idea of gain, even tl eso institutions 
and certainly some of tl e otl ers, carried on by 
people with disinterested motive*, have turned 
out students m largo numbers fitted with some 


knowledge of medicine Oue of these institu 
turns I as after a greit deal of struggle, come to 
be estibliahel as the only first gride non official 
college in the whole if lulu It is impossible 
to overlook the fact that the existence of ench 
instit itions indicates tho anxiety which the 
members of medical profession and the laity 
have felt with regard to tho provision of medical 
relief in tho province and also prove the need 
for creating an opening for students to take up 
medicine ns a profession 


Communal Representation in 
Mysore 

The Mijmre 77 onomte Tow ml publishes^ 
an crpnii. of the 1923 Reforms in Mysore 
We quote the portion dealing with Comma ti- 
nt Representation — 

COMMCML RcfTESEVTlTtON 
The best method of dealing with communal 
representation is to help to remove the common 
al conscnusness In tho changes introduced 
by the Now Mysore Constitution, it is tins as 
peot which has been emphasized 

In this arrangement, a certain number of 
seats in the Assembly and the Council is guaran 
teed to certain communities Bat these candt 
dates will not get in through communal const! 
tuencies All the candidates will have to get 
in through the general electorates but in case 
it ie fonnd that the number guaranteed for a 
community does not get returned through tho 
general electorates then provision is made to 
make up the number eitlior through represent 
atives elected by recognized associations or by no- 
mination by tho Government, if necessary , 
In this manner, 15 scats for Mahomed ans, 5 fot* 
Indian Christians and 3 for the Depressed Classes 
have been guaranteed in the Representative 
Assembly A similar privilege is accorded 
to them in the Legislative Council R9 well, 
though in view of the smaller size of that body, 
the number of seats set apart for them is propor 
tionately smaller The reason for giving a 
guarantee to these communities is that they are 
distinct social units and that they may not 
Ordinarily get adequate representation through 
tl ® general electorates The guarantee provided 
is Sntendel solely as a security for adequate 
representation and it is hoped that in course of 
time the guarantee will become superfluous, a* 
with the spread of education, tho growth of 
p* litiral conscious ness and with greater homo- 
geneity all communities will return through the 
general electorate tl e best men avail*! le 

It must be clearly noted that it is only » 
minimum that is fixed There is nothing to 
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prevent a hundred Moslem representatives get 
ting into the Representative Assembly through 
the General electorates Every Mabomed&n, 
Indian, Christian and Pancbama voter Will Come 
into the general electorate and may vote for the 
best candidate in the field, resting assured that 
his community representation is safe through 
other methods In the long mu this mil fend 
to remove the communal consciousness ami with 
it the need for communal representation 


The Playground Movemoht 
Mr, James A. Tobey writes on the above 
in The Young Ciii cm — 

In its triumphant march of progress, the 
play movement has gone through a number of 
stages Beginning with sand boxes in 1P 5 5, the 
second decade saw the development of more 
complete playgrounds Thus provision was 
made not only for the young children but for 
yonths of the adolescent period As the move 
ment rounded the twentieth century, small 
arts came into vogue The efforts of the late 
acob Riis towards securing parks for the slams 
of New dork were crowned With brilliant 
success I row playgrounds and parks, the 
recreation movement gradually broadened, until 
to day »t includes all kind* of community service 
which can prov ide physical mental and moral 
stimulation. Not only docs the Playground and 
Recreation Association attempt to foster an 
intelligent application of the play spirit, but 
many organisations of National scope and other 
societies are actively interested in this type of 
service 

“ Play," writes one authority, ‘‘is not simply 
an incident in the drama of life , it is rather the 
thread of the plot itself The spirit of play has 
existed since the dawn of history It has been 
developed and moulded throughout the ages In 
its present form it is simply more scientific in 
its application though no more modern than the 
race it«elf R helher playgrounds be established 
in Europe or America, every playground so 
established is a contribution to* the whole move 
ment of human advancement In this country 
we have not yet reached our maximum effort in 
this achievement. R e have much to accomplish, 
many more recreation centres to organise, many 
more expert workers to tram, and, finally, we 
have to create and foster an intelligent reaiisa 
tion by the general public that play is essential 
to biologic, physnlogie and psychologic develop 
ment. The goal is worth the game, for life it«elf 
is the goal, and ‘ life is the gift of God " 


Significance of tlxo Rise of the 
Labour Party. 

IV. Patou writes in The Young Men of 
In ha — i 

The Labour Patty may lie defined as a body 
of men and women, drown from all classes. 
Vvhtle mainly representative of the great organized 
working class, « ho are committed to the politic il 
ideal of the co operative commonwealth It is 
not a class party It is rather a captions criticism 
Which takes exception to the namo “Labour,” 
for it is now reasonably well known what 
“Labour means, and it is no longer the nine 
days’ wonder it used to be when a Bishop or a 
Peer signifies his adherence to Labour 

MacDonald is one of the small group of 
British statesmen of whom it can be said that 
they have “the European mind” 'He has 
friendships with numerous Continental leaders, 
and the V oreign Off ce will be much less strange 
to him than to most men who might assume its 
control He lias the Scotsman's dignity of 
manner and rourtesy His wife, who died in 
l**ll, f was a singularly beautiful and rare spirit, 
and bis tribute to her reveals both some measure 
of the strength he himself drew from her, and 
the irreparable loss which her death meant to the 
Labour movement 

Of the British Labour movement, Mae 
Donald has been the statesman and Keir Hard to 
was the prophet When Ilardie died, 'ami the 
reat mourning multitudes of Glasgow followed 
im silently to his grave, a glimpse was given 
to the world of the power and passion of the 
Labour movement There are many now, 
including not a few wbo still remain Liberals 
wbo wish the new Government God speed, and 
welcome in it the note of moral earnestness and 
the purifying democratic fervour which the 
political life of the country needs 


Political Instinct 
The same journal publishes the report 
of a lecture delivered by Mr St Loe 
Strachey before The Indian btadents’ Union, 
London, on the Oth December 1923 Afr. 
Strachpy said — 

I must begin by saying that I shall require 
all your indulgence, all the indulgence of the 
men from the Eastern part of the world, who 
minds move on Eastern lines, in addressing 
on Such a subject as “Political In' 
Eastern and 'Western,” because o' 

Western brains have not made a 
hibitioo Of political instinct 
last week vie have blonde 
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muddled into all aorta of things, aud have 
«ho»n as bad an example of political instinct 
ns it was possible to imagine 

Most of yon have been here long enough to 
°i Ur pe ? pla ar0 ver J conservative. 

£ No* 6 " V mp , a l® 1 t0 new ldea » 
Sot ,7 ery a!ter have argued 

fg? it /or years, the ‘No will turn into 

, bu t almost invariably the Englishman’s 

19 t0 d ° noth,n S at except to say 

!or lhe prrfL ™“ i 

wo dSS i 11 ' th ;? ss w ! “""Bkl impossible 
we shall find possible , and many of the thine-s 

! X P ,?r' ° E ’ We Shal1 ficd ’disappear, and 
WO shall find wo are not able to give them as 
much of onr approbation a 3 we thought But 

Horned 'the We ^ l' ght Yon remembefm 

~”?® r , “»« ® r 7 of Ajar was for Iieht It 

t a;afsstf 

3-SSs.S,^: 

JT 1 y0U who have been soldiers or snort,. 

Skei?.‘"tS s r.,‘J: r t ‘?u r 

ppsssiiS 

nts atm the more certain it will be tW * ,n K 
““ th0 °hject at which he Zl No Lwe^" 
earth can get the bullet wWi, „„ / P° wer on 

s= 

... &iS£Zses&& 'z: 

tinges^ «,° r .n«r i fc.L‘ ,| ^‘.."^ a r- 

in the Eastern world f In tuf *4° ®. astflrn man 
of course, * 0 hm pW» Sf UM*” 1 world * 
theology, but takimr it i , absm m our 

pol.tS leaves out ti n fSrt tLe WcaterD 
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own star, and that human endeavour can put 

atE^nb?Th h,ng *r S A t / nnd that we must not 
“ this or that thing to the action of the 
° r t0 a ? y asc endoncy We can, in fact, 
trim onr own boat, if we like to trim it 

8aid M L Graham Wfllla3 » wh° was Chairman, 

( lon»oi ,nk " 0 , liavo not emphasized today the 
dangers invohed in the specially English or 
specially Whig stale of nfiij 5„e danger is 
° f c0 upecating wfth a 
Z ' JZ frame of mind He feels .nel.ned 
he ET something one day Tears pass, nnd 
He eats T''”^ prom.*! 

does S do'it’" rLLr^C mlb’.' 8 m7. P, £ 

SE“‘ ra F ''"I 0 ''"’''' “r^ulms, w‘tb 

during he ,n Ke ” p “ w ‘ Ml tnclined 

uunng tne War to promise one thine The War 

Tho Discipline of Bamdas 

the awX'w's 1 lf.m, 1,ShM a’.” 

we find — y b kerning At one place 

a lUtaSl, m;S° r ,”'*SS; It’, te ‘° h ‘° e obou ‘ 

matth where the ideas monastery or 

Ramdas is said to ].«»« f ^ a *? das wer e taught 
such monasteries Be veral hundred 

no one could protirlP ,aaist ^ that t 

truths of «l.gmn P ?Smn n f naePSt ^ d th ° deo ? 
follower of a sLrt.«.nU- ‘ ® nro , Ilin ff ns the 
teacher must A a man of ° r , 1Iftbaat T bis 
sympathetic, prndent and f ox °mp1ary character, 
ho Vblo to command ^° an ‘ eCOas * 1,6 «honld 
disciples BeimTn iuA 0 ,? 3pect of nil Ins 
world, he should toach worbI bat not of tho 
m»be them epirSv'^f," jf.i™ 1 P ' 11 * "”1 
goodness should be an ,.J ,e 11 own mora l 

He should have . IT?""' lo 
to mod aod writ, »“ d bo able 

be conversant with rw»i t®nchor should 
compose verses The hnd to 

live, very ngorou, Me Si’ "d"'md lo 
m their catini; «nd d*. u ey Were abstemious 

b-iUn, 
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fit good teacher, one most have a clear knowledge 
ot the Yedant, be free from human passions, be a 
master of the nine kinds of devotion, and withal 
be a man of merciful character and parity of mind 
Itamdas gave rules for his ordinary disciples 
"which were almost as severe as those for the 
Hahanfs They, too, werd expected to have an 
exemplary character They most be temperate, 
patient, affectionate, courageous, pare minded, 
truthful, learned and faithlal They mast be 
submissive to the gnrn id all things A good 
disciple mast be benovolent in purpose and 
free from envy or jealousy Ramdas char 
actenzed a bad disciple as one who was indo 
lent, conceited, discontented and flippant In 
such a man’s heart could be found anger, pnde, 
jealousy, greed and ignorance Hamdas had no 
*■ patience with cruelty, evil romdedness or insm 
centy 

Olympic Games 

The same journal famishes an account 
of the finals of the Olympic games meeting 
at Delhi — 

The only meeting of the All India Olympic 
• Committee was held at the close of the finals, 
with theHon’ble Mr 0 A Barron in the chair 
With the help of various of the sports officials 
co-opted by the eommitteo for the purpose of 
deciding on the personnel of India a Olympic 
team, the following eight athletes were select*! 

Dalip Singh, Lakshmanau, Hinge, Hall, Pala 
Singh, Pitt, Heatheole and Venkataramanswamy 

Sir M Viavesvaraya bums Up 
In The Indian Renew of February 1924, 
J- wb find an interesting article entitled "The 
"Work Before Our Legislators and Public 
Men’ from the pen of Sir M Visvesvaraya, K C 
I B He has dealt with many things IVe 
. reproduce some of them below — 

Oy Edccatioy 

From what I know of other lands, our first 
and most important need here is education. Even 
a cursory examination of the educational statistics 
of British India will reveal the existence in our 
midst of an appalling amount of illiteracy 
Accordmg to published statistics available, the 
total number of literate persons in the country is 
about 17,000000 among males and 1,600,000 
among females out of 160,000,000 males and 
153 000 000 females representing 10"69 and 
1 04 per cent respectively The proportion for 
both sexes taken together js only 5 91 per cent 
whereas if we are to be guided by world stand 
ards, it should be SO or *X1 per cent 


Oh Ageicoltuke akd I\prsiEiE3 
Agriculture is the worst paying industry No 
nation na nly dependent on agriculture can sup- 
port the highest civilization Factory, cottage 
and rural industries should be rapidly extended 
by promoting special facilities to provide the 
employment which the people want and to arrest 
the dram of payments for manufactures imported 
from oniside Colleges and schools of technology, 
particularly for training in mechanical engineer- 
ing and agriculture, research institutes and 
laboratories for the solution of manufacturing 
problems should be multiplied and credit facili 
ties for agriculture and industries extended 

If the policies and acts of the administration 
are so shaped as to strengthen the industrial fibre 
of the people, it is confidently expected that 
production from agriculture can be doubled, and 
that from industries more than quadrupled, in 
less than fifteen years 

Ok Cohmiece ayd Cosmbyications 
The commercial frame work of the country 
should be studied and re adjusted to local condi 
Hons in accordance with approved practices in 
the Dominions Tbe trade of each province 
should be reviewed by the provincial Ministers 
in the Legislative Councils, and that of the whole 
country in the Central Legislature by the Com 
merce Member of the Government of India 
These commonplaces have been ignored in the 
past. 

Under commerce the special needs of the 
country are prelection of local manufacture, 
reduction in the import of goods which the people 
can manufacture for themselves, increase of 
exports of Indian made products, more foreign 
trade in the bauds of Indian merchants outside* 
Bombay, adequate shipping and banking faeil 
ities, more commercial colleges and schools 
and instruction in commercial subjects along 
with general education Statistics should show 
separately the extent of trade in the hands of the 
indigenous population 

Coming to communications the nationalization 
of railways should be expedited, and construction 
of.hraneh lines bj corporations i tt which thiUnr.nl. 
inhabitants participate encouraged Indigenous 
shipping enterprise should get a real start when 
the Mercantile Marine Committee now sitting 
concludes its deliberations Thera is a great 
demand for the fnrther extension of roads, posts 
and telegraphs The public should be permitted 
to use telephones, wireless telegraphy and broad 
casting with tbe same freedom as is allowed m 
tbe Dominions 

Oy tCDYOSlC IsmsOVEMENTS 
The average wealth per head of the Indian 
population is estimated at Its 300 and tbe 
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income at Its 4o the corresponding estimates for 
tl e- Lintel Kingdom are Rs 1 500 and Its 700 
respectively On account of Ins Ion income, the 
average Indian is poorly nourished and easily 
falls a victim to diseases and epidemics The 
average death rate in consequence is high being 
52 per mille per annum as compared with 15 per 
mille in the t. nited Kingdom The average 
expectation of life in the tv. o countries is 23 years 
and 18 years respectively 

The masses o! the population are for many 
months in the year unemployed or half employed 
They are accustomed to purchase from outside 
articles which, with a little forethought and 
preparation, they can manufacture for themselves 
and they pay for such purchases by exporting 
food grams and raw materials Although natural 
resources and raw materials abound, the bulk of 
the population depend on lop sided agriculture 
to the exclusion of mechanical and industrial 
ursuits Indians have no foreign investments 
ut only & giowing foreign debt 

On Cov&urcTioN AM; Administration 
As things stand at present, u further consti 
tntional advance cannot be long deferred with 
out prejudicing the people s material interest 
The franchise for elections to the Central Regis 
laturc and the Legislative Councils should bo 
cxtcndel at least to the entire literate population 
of the country hollowing Dominion precedent, 
the Central Government should be administered 
by not less than twelve Ministers, eight of whom 
at least should be Indians who enjoy the confi 
deuce of the Central Legislature and the country 
The provincial Governments should bo auto 
nomous The functions and taxation of the 
Central Provincial and District Governments 
should be separated as far as possible, every city, 
town and village being given its own government 
and systoui of taxation In the case of small 
villages, a group of them may constitute a unit 
for purposes of self gov eminent Tlo District 

administration should 1 e maintained by contn 
butions from these self governing units 

An effective form of local bo!£ gov eminent 
calculated to call forth st.lf 1 elp nnd focal xmtia 
tivi is nee led to improve the economic and social 
welfare of our rural population The \illtge 
Lonnul system of Japan, of which lean speak 
from some pcr*onu knowledge, scorns well 
calcul iUd to tins end lhe Japanese \ ilia o 
Councils loik nlLr agriculture and Industrie* 
t iwn planning aud sumtat on under the ndviro 
of experts lityinaki ixperm euts in ngncul 
tun. nu 1 i niutam stall lira <>r producing ant 
men io T l ty j,ivo special attention to etlucnli n 
wlncli is compulx ty nn 1 on wlm.lt tl cy spend 
*Wut IA) per lent v f tl nr rive unis In tbc rase 
Vf tlo smaller villa^is a nnmWr of Hem a is. 


grouped together to form a unit of village govern 
meiit I he Councils encourage association in 
many forms for co operative ciedit, welfare woih, 
military training, etc 

On Finance am Banking 
1 ho finances of tbo country should be re 
modelled on the basis of those of the Dominions 
of Canada and Australia aud should be regulated 
and controlled by the Government of India in 
stead of. by the Secretary of State Gold coinage 
should be established and a substantial portion of 
the gold reserve maintained in Lon Ion for ster 
ling exchange and paper currency transferred to 
India 

On DlMT*0 

The cost of the Army in 1922 23 amounted to 
Its G7 7 crores, i e over 50 per cent of the total 
revenues of the Central Government 

The outstand ng questions, in regard to 
Defence, agitating the public mind are the redne 
tiou of this heavy Army expenditure, and In 
dian participation in the defence of the country 
on its Military Bide 

On Somal Due 

The social life of the people will improve 
automatically by a rapid extension of education, 
but much can bo done to increase the pace by 
mahtng the people think, and by setting before 
them now social and high moral standards suited 
to present day conditions 

Ov rouErov Intercolusk 
As a result of the great War and the plieno 
mcual progress in science, invention and com 
mumeatton in recent years, rapid changes are 
going on, as never bofore, m the political, econo 
nue and social life of many lands, and India will 
benefit most if she regulated her progress by 
keeping track of such changes and developments, 
particularly in the Dominions 

horcign intercourse therefore requires en- 
couragement in every nay by individuals, nsso 
ciations and the Government Stndonts should 
bo sent abroad in increasing uumbers for educa 
lion, merchants for trade, and politicians, journal 
ists, professors, etc , for gathering information 
of value ill all departments of knowledge to he 
utilized for internal development 


Tho Claim of Buddhists to Buddha 
Gaya 

II ir Mid il Jjofir writes -~ 
h upland 1 is fongl t wars and J a*- sent armies 
to t ike tin. 1 oly Ian 1 of H e Ct ristians, but when 
tl e Undd! i»ts nsU to I nve returned to them the 
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Malia Bodhi Temple and lands (which is right 
folly theirs) a deaf ear is tnnieil to their appeal 

All over the hast where there are Buddhists, 
in Ceylon, India, Burma and all other countries 
where Buddbtsm is a living religion, meetings 
have been held with the object of getting this 
sacred site handed over to its ngbtfalj owners — 
the Buddhists ni 

Bat to what avail s Meetings are stilly being 
held in these countries hat the deaf ear is etill 
turned onr way 

Because the Buddhists will not revolt or use 
violent measures to aw al.eu those in power, the 
matter has not yet received uttention nor does it 
look as if the authorities ever will wake up to 
the fact that this is a matter long outstanding, 
and one that should hav e been put right years 
■go 


Place of Women 

Prabv hlha Bhorafa says — 

“That country and that nation w huh do uot 
respect women.” said Swami Vivekauanda again 
ana again to his countrymen, “have never be 
come great, nor will ever be in future The 
principal reason why your raco his so much 
degraded is that you had no respect for these 
living images of Sahti If you do not rai«e the 
women who are the living embodiments of the 
Divine Mother, don t think that you have any 
other way to rise” "Whenever the Swami 
thought of thmludiao national regeneration, the 
problem of the uplift of women came uppermost 
to his mind as forcibly as the question of tl e 
elevation of the masses 

Ilis mind rebelled to witness how the tyranny 
of men stood in tl e way of the all round develop 
lueDt and the free expression of true woman 
bood , how women were being brought up m 
abject helplessness and servile dependence bn 
men , how tbeir very individuality was being 
most recklessly crushed under the burden 


of customs and conventions which had lost all 
their meaning to those who blindly followed 
them , 

Few women are given sufficient opportnni 
ties for education and self expression in modern 
India 

The doors to the highest knowledge and the 
study of the Vedas are shut Bgmnst them In 
consequence most women have lost the highest 
vision of life, as much as men, and have forgotten 
that domestic duties and functions are not ends 
in themselves but are only means to an end — 
the realisation of the self Leaving aside the 
question of religious education, even secular 
knowledge is denied t > most women In the 
generality of cases early marriage strikes at the 
root of all development, physical, intellectual 
and even spiritual It is a lamentable fact that 
as the result of social tyranny, Indian women 
as a whole have lost the spirit of strength and 
courage, the power of Independent thinking and 
initiative which actuated tbeir mothers in the 
past Naturally they feel utterly helpless, and 
hang like millstones round the necks of men 
For the daughters of the spiritual and heroic 
women — the Situs and fiavitrn the Maitreyis 
and Gargis of old this is indeed a pitiable de 
gradation In reverting to the ancient ideals, 
and applying them to the modern conditions of 
life lies now the salvation of India s women, as 
well as men Modern women must draw their 
inspiration from the great women of India of 
the past, whose achievements in the various 
fields of life have won fnr them exalted places in 
the immortal literature of the land 

Many and deep seated are the social evils 
that stand in the way of the regeneration of 
Indian women and various and complex are 
the problems that face them to day But how 
are they to solve these problems P “Of course ’ 
says Swami Vivekananda, “they have many and 
grave problems Bnt none that are not to he 
solved by that magic word ‘Fdncatton’.” 
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Science and the War against War. 
Writing in Tit II or// 2<#irrrow, Otto 
Glaser says !— 

By nature tl e scientist s mind is pacifist an I 
his experiences during the late war have only 


confirmed the altitude He understands lielte 
the machinations winch aroused hate and ange 
in 1 is soul the effects of violent misuse and al 
the compulsions which m 1 1c him prostitute hi 
own talent In the name of “my country, righ 
or wrong,” even if it means no more than Ah 
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Cl esterton s * ray mother, drunk or sober,” in 
U o hour of crisis, while priests m tho name of 
Christ prayed to God tho Father and tho Holy 
Ghost to sharpen the knives. 1 o was driven into 
hi$ laboratory to desecrate the place and all its 
memories of great names, to maho there poison 
gases and to try them out on tethered animals 
until Jus own mind doubly stank with tho 
decomposition products of Christianity and 
citizenship 

There is one step which could bo taken pro 
v led it were international in scope The 
scientist could refuse m times of peace to work 
on bombs poison gas and projectiles, formulat 
ing bis intent in something akin to the ancient 
oath of Hippocrates which even today still adds 
to the dignity of the medical profession. If he 
were to ally bimself with others of like mind in 
this profession and the group as a whole (medical 
and ecientif c) were to link its fortnnes with 
6ome international group of labor large enough 
to etnke effectively and at the same time keep 
from starvation and out of jail, there is little 
doubt tbat science could prevent the prostitu 
tions and desecrations which today make it as 
much an instrument of harm as of good 

Art and "World Problems 
In the same journal, Rockwell Kent 
writes on the above Says be — 

I verythmg about war is essentially abhor 
rent to the artist s soul We like the things of 
peace and the moods of peace The disorder 
and unseemliness of war are hateful to us We 
have certainly learned from the last war — if we 
did not know it before — that war reacts dis 
astrously on everyone and reason says that 
there is a belter way than war to settle every 
conflict Right here, I think, is the one great 
service tout t'ue artist’ can render to t^e cause 
of peace It is through art that men become 
more sensitive The race would gain if we were 
all too sens live to fight or to tolerate a fight 
We would have to find another way out 

We have in art an international speech 
through which nations and races separated by 
harriers of language can come to understand one 
another and to respect one anther s culture 
Now we ara beginning to regard the Chinese 
and tbB Japanese with deepening respect ns an 
increasing public comes to know the beauty of 
their art The traditions of their thought and 
art are different from our own, but even with 
little understanding one is moved to reverence 
Incidentally it is only in the last few years that 
we lave known the tragic htnnder of the 
Spaniards m wiping out tee great Inca and 
Attec civ biution a of Fern and Mexico If w© 


embroil ourselves in tho Far Fast, ours will be ft 
similar blunder 

Each nation, each raco, expressing itself with 
integrity, makes a contribution which will be 
understood by others The artist must follow 
t! o solitary path of his own genius, for in tbat 
loyalty to himself and tho traditions of his race 
he commits that troth which leads to under 
standing 

It is true that in every really great work of 
nH — whatover its manner — thoro is a universal 
quality which lifts it above tho limitations of a 
racial culture and addresses all humanity And 
thus the cause of understanding and of peace 
is served 

We are already on a fair way to realizing 
that with all thoir differences the Europe" ns are 
fundamentally pretty much alike as human 
beings And as we come to know better the art 
of people outside of Europe and tho extensions 
of European civilization, wo shall perhaps come 
to blush at our notions of the essential superiority 
of the white race 

The artist and the lover of art have still a great 
opportunity to temper the hostility andcontompt 
among the white and colored races, and to pro 
vent tbat terrific clash which seems to ho impend 
ing in some not distant future as the last 
suicidal convulsion of humanity 

On Mahatma Gandhi 

In the same journal we find the follow- 
mg — 

All the things done in the Non Cooperative 
Movement liras far have been in a sense pre 
paroiory, things paving the way for fall non 
cooperation later, full non cooperation which 
means ‘ civil disobedience/ including refusal 
topay taxes If and vyl en the time comes, 
wden the whole Endian nation shall say to the 
tax-gatherer, no thus cutting off the revenue 
without which the government cannot exist, the 
victory will be won 

Gandhi realizes that everywhere m the 
world to conquer m justice and tyranny by non 
violence involves suffering, often terrible suffer 
ln S» hut he believes tbat for those who are 
willing to pay the price to the loll, the victory 
«. BT j. Te * n face °* k be indomitable sow, 
the tyrant is helpless Let any people, held in 
subjection by a foreign sword, gay to their Con 
qnerora and rnlerg, Yon can imprison os, you 
can kill us, if you will but we will not obey 
your lawe, we ■a ill not pay a penny of the taxes 
you impose upon u s wo will not servo in any* 
thing even to cooking your food/ and there 
would be no possible alternative except for that 
foreign government to surrender Cnn the 
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Indian people bo brought to the point of taking 
this stand, cost what it mar ot suffering P 

Nobody should mistake Gandhi s non Vio- 
lent non-cooperation lor mere "passive re 
sutance" There is nothing pov/ire aboat it 
It vs positive resistance to the utmost limit, even 
to death itself. Cat it is moral resistance, not 
physical. It is "soul force not brute force It 
is the resistance which, when it wms, mikes 
yont foe jour friend , and not the resistance 
which, when it conqners, or seems to conquer, 
leaves yonr enemy a more deadly enemy than 

Let no man think Gandhi a coward. Pro 
bably there is not a braver man bring pear is 
■imply unknown to him. As between doing wbat 
seems his duty, and enduring any Lind of ■offer- 
ing or even death, he never hesitates. This he 
has shown times without number 

Much as he hates violence he hates coward 
ice more 

Gandhi’s long delay id taking the final step 
in his Non Co-operative program— that is, in or 
denng general "civil disobedience ’ — has canned 
some misunderstanding The delay has not been 
caused by him, but by the almost inconceivably 
vast ami difficult task of preparing 320 millions 
of people to take the step with unity and with 
irresistible determination, without which there 
could not he success More than once a time 
has been set , but it has had to be postponed 
because of the occurence o! events— generally 
the breaking out ot violence somewhere — show 
lug that the people were not yet ready 

Are they likely to become ready at a non 
distant time ? Are they advancing toward the 
goal ? Gandhi believes they are Word that 
comes from all parts ot India seems to indicate 
that they are There is a great and growing 
alarm in England over the fear that they are 
r The Government of India believed that by impn 
coning Gandhi it could destroy or greatly reduce 
his indoence There are many Englishmen both 
in India and at home who are suspecting today 
that this judgment was exactly wrong — that 
the Non Cooperative Movement has taken a 
deeper bold upon the hearts of the Indian masses 
on account of the suffering of their great and 
beloved Mahatma — that Gandhi in prison is more 
powerful than Gandhi free 


British Capital Speaks Oat 
The following, which we take from The 
Financial Renew of Renews, mil give us 
some idea of the feeling which British Capi- 
tal harbours against socialistic schemes — 
The question of railway nationalisation is 


going to bo pressed by the Labour Party , the 
railway trade unions are constituents of tbo 
Labour Party , and the aim of the new Social 
units not true nationalisation— not State own 
ershtp with democratic Government control in 
the interests, or supposed interests, ot the entire 
community — but State ownership with "workers 
control ’ We are suffering from disputes be 
tween the companies and their men, and from 
squabbles between rival trade unions , but we 
are up against a still graver matter in the social 
istie manipulation of trade unions in an effort 
to deatory Capitalism and set up sectional labour 
Syndicalism at the nation's expense We had 
better take stork 

First a word about nationalism In two 
Press articles Mr Philip Snowden, the 
Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer, tells us 
that the Labour Party, although in a minority, 
will be justified in submitting proposals to Par 
Lament * for nationalising the mines and rail 
ways, for propaganda purposes, from the best 
platform in the country — the House of Com 
mona" and he is hopeful that even Mr Asquith 
will not object, for the Liberal leader “himself 
has on more than one occasion accepted the 
principal of public ownership of monopoly 
services” , and Mr Snowden reminds ns that 
“a Royal commission has recommended mines 
nationalisation, that another Royal commit 
sion has recommended the nationalisation of the 
Irish railways , and that the Coalition Govern 
ment actually introduced a proposal into Parlia 
ment which provided for the ultimate national 
isation of the railways of Great Jlntain " Whilst 
the Labour Party prepares the political way for 
nationalisation, the trade unions will be employed, 
as far as the Socialists can employ them, to 
provoke strife and render the working of the 
present system difficult, in the hope that amajor 
lty of the people will accept State ownership 
as a possible solution. 

The recent partial strike on the railways 
may be taken as an example not only of the 
remarkable development of the new Trade Uni 
omsm, but as evidence of Socialistic influence 
in the direction of causing public loss and incon 
veuience The leader of the locomotive eugin 
eers indicated that the strike was one against “a 
gang of capitalists,” and he gloried in the effort 
to smash the principle of ‘arbitration’ Such 
Strikes, such declarations and such move 
menls as these will have to he taken seriously 
to heart by Parliament and the nation if disaster 
is to be averted After losing 180,000,000 man 
days by strikes since the Armistice, British in 
dnstry is just as likely to witness another 
out break of political, or semi political, labour 
disputes as it is likely to see real trade 
revival in the near future The policy of 
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Socialist inspired Trade 1, monism is to make 
all the discontent, ‘and provoke all the 
dislocation it can, m order to discredit the 
existing system and get the people — m despair 
or otherwise — to turn to a bastard scheme of 
Socialism called “workers control, winch would 
tarn out to be agitators control 

Th.e Recognition of Russia 

Vif ficu etc of Riuc w« says 
Mr llatnsay MacDonald a first «tep as 
Foreign ‘'ecretaiy was to inform the Sonet 
Government of Russia, m an olbml Note, that 


Government by the appointment of a British 
Ambassador to Moscow — C&ptam O’Grady is the 
Ambassador designate — may depend, m practice 
upon the fulfilment of these conditions The 
difference between Mr Ramsay MacDonalds 
attitude and that of las predecessor is, therefore, 
rhiefly one of form Instead of saying to the 
Bolshevists, “fulfil certain conditions and we 
will recognise yon,” he says “We reeogni»e 
yon tic jure, bat you will not reap the full 
benefits of recognition unless you fulfil Certain 
conditions’ Or, in the words of a shrewd 
business man, the British Government no longer 
says to Russia, “I do not know yon, but you 
must agree to pay me your debt ' It now says, 
“I know yon , what about that debt of yours * 



Mr Ramsay MacDonald anl His bamily 

the British Government recognise ‘ the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics as tl e jit-c rulef 3 
of those territories of 11 e ol 1 Russian f ropif 0 
which acknowledge their authority * The Not® 
added l owever, that in order to create normal 
conditions of complete friendly relations and full 
commercial intercourse it will l e necessary to 
conclude definite practical agreements on * 
variety of matters, some of them connected arid 
others no on nee led with the fact of recognition 
These matters include Russian acceptance of »R 
ti o treaties concluded between great Britain apt 
Russia before the Russian Revolution, except 
those which lave Iwen denounced or have 
lapsed the settlement of claims by the Govern 
mont anl nationals of one party against tl ® 
other , an 1 the cessation ol propaganda Oh 
viously ll e full recognition of the SoviOt 


Lomu and Woodrow Wilson, 

Thp same journal says — 

Though be had ceased to direct Bolshevist 
policy, Benin's influence was almost unehal 
lenged while lib lived A concentrated fanatic, 
who adopts 1 as the whole truth the politico 
and economic halt truths enunciated by Karl 
Marx, ho had wrecked his own country in the 
effort to apply them, and sought likewise to 
wreck Fnropean civilisation On tl e morrow of 
his death he was proclaimed “a great man by a 
large section of the British preiie Great, 
indied, he was, as criminals may be “great ' 
Attila the “Scourge of God,” was also great in 
bis way — though it needed the unbalanced mind 
of the ev Kaiser to recommend Ins example as 
worthy of imitation, to the German expeditionary 
lorce to Chinn I enin is more likely to bo 
known ns the “Scourge of Satan’ and when, 
say, towards the end of the ceutnry, its begin , 
nmgs are passed in review, the chances are that 
Woodrow Wilsow, who behoved \n and strove 
to realise the ideal of the Dengue of Nations, 
will entirely overshadow I enin while os regards 
social and economic progress, Henry I ord, with 
bis cheap motor cars and agricultural tractors 
which may have helped to solve the problem of 
congestion in modern cities, will stand far 
higher in the esteem of posterity than any des 
tractive revolutionary Of M oodrow Wilson, his 
defects were patent and bis limitations many 
But he had faith, vision, and courage, whereas 
Lenin had mainly a cold, bitter, calculating 
vindictiveness that condemned his Work to 
stenlitv Between pioneers of construction and 
pioneers of destructiveness the Rjmpalhies of 
mankind will always go, in tl o long rnn, to the 
Tnen anl women wlm seek to build up rather 
than to shatter or to tear down 
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Russian Nows 

The Ctnttj Ay' gtfei the folljwiog — 

The V*ir kcctwmi- Policy i* I oil ling op ft 
new Lourgeavaie, which other* iw threaten* to 
control the crgmiiAiion 1 urtl ermore, an 
Bruise proportion of t! e Party at at present con* 
titated consist* of bureaucrat* rather than opera 
tires ami waije earner* or manual worker* Thu 
must be corrected il tl e Party i* to maintain it* 
In'! oenn* 

The ‘■tfitiet journal, I’rw da, rfimpK>n» llal 
forty mw> net of tie ninety nine nationalities 
represent* l in the Commanirt Partr prartiallp 
exclude women from tl eir membership Tl e»e 
Oriental tribe* will hear nothing of women’* 
right* and elm all women who agitate tor 
political equality with men a* diireputxlh 
person* Meanwhile, other mtionalitici in 
Russia reergnm* women a* in every respect tie 
•octal and political rowpeet* of their masculine 
comrade* 

All thi* •* apropoa of a recent rote of tie 
Communist women in Tashkent against tie 
abolition of polygamy 

A Riga correspondent of the Iiorulon Tm n 
de»cnbe* t! e effort.* of the Poriet Government 
to build np a new legal and jo licial system after 
the *lmo*t utter oHitermtion of the ciril end 
criminal code* and coort* of the Tsarist n-gtme 

The new system ronmti of three principal 
tribunal* for civil rases the People • Court the 
Provincial Court, and tlie Supreme Court In 
adhtion to a judge learned in tie law, two peo- 
ple'* e**ee»or» *it on the bench, who act nrt 
merely in an advisory capacity, but take part in 
the decisions of the court 

A nutntar of other innovations, *011)0 of them 
rather heterodox, hare also been adopted One 
provision male* jnJieial deciaions depend on the 
general policy of tbe Government Thu take* 
the place af what we* formerly termed ‘ rcroln 
lionary contoence,’ ami afford* ample latitnle 
for enforcing <la«» distinction* between the pro 
letanat and the bourgeoisie The pul 1 c pro 
•center or attorney -general may *top coort pro 
ceodmgs at any stage if he consider* tin* In the 
interest of the State or the working claisea , oe 
in extreme instance*, be may even revoke the 
decision of the court 

According to report* in the Russian £migwS 
pro** the universities In Russia are now 
hotbed* o! agitation against tl e Soviet 
Government, a* they were centres 0! conspiracy 
against the Tsar’* Government before the Revo- 
lution. The battle cry to day 5 * • Democracy,* 
not ‘Socialism ’ Student agitator* publish a 
clandestine journal called Atremrlen ic, which ie 
trying to rally students throughout Russia to 
work for truly democratic institution* A* in 


47 ? 

tfe T**r« lime, Do intelVctuah arc or^ed to go 
oat amot-\ tie people— tie peasant* and tie 
worker*— to preach tti is creed 

Tran Vladimirovich Jlichuno, tie Russian 
Dorlank, whom botanist* from all the world 
visited hef re the war, continue'! bn experiment 
al work at Krutov until the present year, when 
I e is reported to have found it neces-nrv to di* 
continue bis *cicutiG l _ labors and seek private 
employment The Soviet Govrninient, according 
to it* own of’icivl journal. It '«/ 1, 1 ail failed 
to provi Ic money to carry on hi* work Among 
1 1« last pomolrgiral ael levement* wa* a pear «> 
intensely iwect that ha named it *^ub*titol< 
‘-ogar ’ 

Among tl e recent mineral discoveries report 
*d from Sivirl Run a are a rich deposit of 
radioealivr ore in b trgana, Turkestan, and what 
promise* to lie a very important bell of magnet 
ic iron ore in the (invernment of Kursk Tie 
latter t «Ul 1* indicated hy a vi lent deviation of 
tie magnetir needle along two parallel sore* 
alnut thirty «i* mile* apart an <1 over a hundred 
mile* long In some place*, for instance, near 
Shclugry the attrarltmn 1* sn powerful that tl 0 
needle stand* vertical Indeed it 1* more strongly 
aff.cled than in the immediate vicinity < t tl o 
magnetic pile 

Recent borings lave rcsalteil in a peculiar 
plenomenon The drill* used were so highly 
magnetired tl at wl en tl «y were removed fr> m 
a depth of thirty or, forty feet they woull holl 
snsjin led a one pound weight, an 1 after reach 
mg a depth of four hundred and twenty five 
feet they wool 1 hoi 1 seventy pound* 

Japanoao Mind Analysod 

J Merle Dam* contribute* an article 
dealing with the mental anil spiritual Ifrrment 
in Japan in the International Retieir of 
Jfi»cionr Say* he at one place — 

interpreter of modern Japan can expect 
to open the dogr to the mind of the people 
without the key of feudelism Tie Japanese 
mind, like the Japancso home, functions 111 a 
wine* ol apartments Opening on lla ttveikva 
the business entry, with of! res an I watting rooms 
whew the ordinary business matter* aw Iran* 
acted Adiommg is thesuitcof living rooms where 
the household life is earned on hidl farther in 
the rear, and removed from the noise and publi 
city of the street, are tl 0 reception room and 
apartments of honor reserved for distinguished 
guests and for religion* and family ceremonial 
lfero may be seen a very few of the cl oicest 1 eir 
loom* and art treasures ami hero ujwo a recessed 
shelf are kept the votive tablets of tie family 
ancestors invariably tl is secluded portion 
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the home is planned with an outlook upon one 
o£ those dainty gardens for which Japan is justly 
famous a garden arranged with miniature vistas, 
symbolic landscapes, and hits of sacerdotal crafts 
manship, tiny pagodas, stone lanterns, and 
shrine portals, a landscape and environment that 
breathes the very atmosphere of the vamahe l 
centimes 

The inner life of the mo tern Japanese rcsem 
hies this home architecture It responds with 
amazing versatility to the ordinary contacts w ith 
the West Its outer chambers open hospitably 
to business representative, tourist, teacher, or 
missionaiy More difficult of access are the Us 
lug rooms where the daily problems of life are 
met Rare indeed is the foreigner who finds 
opening to him the apartmeuts of honor, with 
their sequestered garden outlook For here the 
Japanese heir t, weaned with the lmrlyburly of 
twent eth century life, retires for association 
with its fathers and for solace and communton 
with the spirit of old Tapan 

In Praiso of Governments 

Referring to the Tea-pot Dome Scandal 
Unity say a — 

The whole thing was robbery, as all govern 
ment as at present conducted is robbery, and 
we find it unimportant whether the practitioners 
ate dishonest or just plain down right careless 
or stupid. Put a party “hail fellow well met,’ 
like Harding, in power, with a gang of Ins pals 
and their pals at Ins elbow, and this is what 
Will happen, exactly as it happened in the easy 
going days of Taft and Ballinger 1 nt deeper 
down than this is the whole question of natural 
resources — or deep down still, the rock bottom 
fact of fail J Why should land over be privately 
owned ? W here is tl o title of workmanship which 
gives nny man a claim to possession of any 
smallest strip of mother earth i Whore is it ever 
conceivably right that the riches of earth which 
are the necessities of life— coal, wood, oil, 
minerals waterpower — si ould bo passed over 
from public to private control Hie thing is 
utterly, completely, finally abominable Not 
till the land, all land, is mode an exclusively 
public possession will be safe And the place to 
begin is with natural resources — note ' 

“War” Outlawed 

The Christian Century calls upon the 
Churches to outlaw war without another 
dome Bit’s delay — 

* Let the churches as churches,’ it declares, 
“have done with war ' If war is the collectiie 


sin they say it is, let thorn collectively quit 
participating in the sin' If war should be out 
lawed, as they say, let them bo the first to ontlaw 
it by withdrawing from it the spiritual sanction 
and putting it under the ban ' Let the preachers 
repentantly resolve that they will never again 
put Christ m khaki or serve ns lecruiting officers 
or advisory enforcers of conscription laws 1 Let 
the church assemblies serve notice lipon the state 
that henceforth as corporate bodies they will not 
support war or permit their buildings to be used 
for its promotion Let the ‘secular arm* know 
that war making must henceforth bo done outside 
the house oE the Lord, and tecause it is the 
division of the body of God must be done without 
the support of prayer, sermon or sacrament 1 

“Horde more words is this ^ But there are 
some words that are deeds, battle words did p 
not Carlyle call them ? And there are il6eds 
aplenty involved in these words, a definite act 
of separation from the ^tate is involved in tl eir 
first utterance and definite deeds flow inevitably 
and immediately out of them Let some denamin 
ational body take tins stand let the Federal 
Council of Churches do it and thereafter send 
their messengers to other lands asking for similar 
action Would nothing happen m the other 
aspects of our corporato life P It would not lossen 
the need to moke known the causes of war and 
the methods of its prevention, nor of education 
to change attitudes and tompors, nor the long task 
of political and economic reconstruction, but 
it would register a change of heart and direction 
that would powerfully affect the issues of Me 
It would be an act of faith and will that would 
have creatn o capacity It might be the one 
stroke that would cut the Vicious circle which 
now paralyzes the nations, that would crystallize 
the forces against war into disarmament and 
economic co operation If the churches outlawed 
war, could the stato resist tho challenge of that 
act ? ’ B 


Montaigne on tho Art of Happiness 

Montaigne has been called by Sainte 
Beuve to be the “lyisest I renchman who 
overlived' Doctor A Armaingand, writing 
in L< t Jfouulle Set in, Paris, on the above 
subject sayB — 

lor Montaigne, for Fpicuros, and indeed for 
every man, happiness is the highest good Pas 
cal said ‘All men seek happiness, even those 
who hang themselves ’ 

There is no more agreeable or more profit 
able occupation for an intelligent mind than to 
survey the spectacle of hnman life in lils com 
pany His essays should l>e read, reread and 
pondered w ell before old nge or at latest on the 
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eveot our declining years, that we may learn 
taw to fate life ‘when life is past.' 

lulus esjay entitled *01 the lorce of tta 
Imagination,’ Montaigne cites examples of the 
influence of ibe mind upon the body, and in bis 
chapter upon the edncation of children be de- 
clares that the mind of the philosopher may, ly 
its health, lend health to the body Elsewhere 
he has wntten that mental depression is the 
canse of many physical maladies , and that if 
the people of Broil died only of old age, as was 
the legend in his day, it was doe more ‘to the 
trawjniUity and serenity of their minds, free 
from all passions and nnpleasant tbonghts and 
preoccupations,’ than to serenity and tranquillity 
of the climate In trntb, Montaigne s essays 
are a course in moral hygiene 
, What Montaigne calls a large and ample 
life — la granule rie — is not a life of conventional 
pleasures, a constant succession of the gratifies 
tions that wealth can give , it is a life of the 
intellect, of cultivating the higher faculties — 
that alone is the double, triple quadruple life 
At the same time, Montaigne is ncrfectly well 
aware that happiness, in snch fullness, as the 
world gives, is not exclusively a matter of the 
intellect, but demands an admixture of action and 
even of moderate, prudent, and somewhat detached 
participation in purely worldly pleasures 

The Psychology of Bad Taste 
Paul Westheira writes in Dir (flotlr — 

As an understanding of art dev elopes, capa 
bleof comprehending the worth of art in all 
times and places, the more difficult does it be 
come to account for the appearance, in every 
penes! , of works which can be regarded only as 
inferior artistic production', yet which, in spile 
of their inferiority, achieve immense success 
with the great mass of the public Merely to 
say that an overwhelming proportion of the 
people have always failed to understand true 
artistic merit and that there is a natural appe 
tito for inferior art — for trash — is not enough 
How many plays pass over the stage year 
by year which are thoroughly cheap and alto 
igplhnn HulsiiAaiWA, in. Vjj.'n. if. Oman, npj>}i. 
ties, never even approach popular succe»s bnt 
sink back into Ibe nothing from which they 

Why is one banality admiredy and the other 
banality disregarded ? lor aDy man with even a 
traettof arti 'tic perception, one is as insignificant 
as the other Bet we in one piece of worthless art 
and another piece of worthless art what can the 
difference be v Is it sweet trash or bitter trash V 
iattra«hor ll in ‘■entimentsl or pathetic c 
On a big scale or a little ? What an impossible 


task it is for a inau blessed with the capacity for 
appreciating art to make out m which particular 
respect triviality appears the less meretricious 
flow strange it is that the mob will, as a 
matter of course, neglect one piece of cheap 
work of such and such form or of sucL and such 
structure, and yet will swarm with enthusiasm 
about another work that to our cultivated taste 
is equally doubtful It is not a matter for mock* 
ery, but a question to be asked seriously Are 
there rules and laws which govern this stupefy* 
mg unanimity and of which wo, who spend our 
days with art, know nothing f Can one mve c ti- 
gate these questions * Can one outline, perhap*, 
«ome faint approximation of the«e rules f 

Experience shows us that some such rules 
□met exist Use boa account for the success of 
these fellows who have such infallible noses for 
what the public wants i These art brokers, theatre 
managers, ant hots, who almost never fail m 
tbeir speculations, and these artists, too, who, 
with the nncanny certainty of a somnambulist, 
know how to attain exactly the right degree of 
shallowness This is not the same as declaring 
that all their successes rest on artistic trickery, 
on the higher advertising and on the enormous 
power of suggestion lor such is not the case 
Works of real art exist— by no means without 
artistic importance — which, nevertheless, have 
in them certain elements that make them objects 
of interest to the public The conventional salon 
portraits of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney 
and Hoppner— the ladies and gentlemen paint* 
evs,’ as Constable calls them — are examples of 
this mixed kind of art Noblemen and ladies 
well bom and gently nurtured, are portrayed 
here not as they really appear, bnt as they might 
appear and as people are accustomed to imagine 
these beings ot a lngber sphere The posture 
mu't be fine — must be verr fine The bearing 
must be distinguished The expression ju«t as 
in the Salon itself, matters less The chief con* 
tern is that everything which does not corres- 
pond to some vague general ideal of beauty must 
bo cleanly Bnd cleverly worked out of these faces 
with a prettifying brush Dainty cheeks, little 
mouths and noses, and necks revealed between 
a straying curl and a lock of curly hair, will bo 
-ntarmhieh *w, w.’rv’jpmiL T-'th. Vnt fhnhrnm li; 
which feminmity dreams of itself as beautiful 
lovely, heavenly 

Still more important is the reproduction of 
priceless toilettes — tta crackling silk, much 
ruffled lace, bauds, ruches, and garnitures of for 
gleaming jewelry, an 1 all the objects that give 
a lady an expensive look 

The public docs not want the depiction of 
human character It wants a senes of romantic 
variation', with a pretty woman, well dressed, 
heme Then it eno enjoy the fasLloq! 


for the theme Then il 
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Indian Students in America 
JDS. Paul, Ph D (\ale) writes in Thr 
Indus, London • — 

Tbe one consideration that is uppermost in 
the -minds of most of ns, is the racial question 
On account of the unfortunate negro problem — 
a question which Americans are courageously 
facing and carefully studying to solve in a «cieu 
title manner — all those whose pigment happens 
to bo of a different hue from the natives, are 
looked down upon Our students have faced in 
barbers' shops, hotels, restaurants and business 
place*, incivilities of various Linds But if there 
is one country where all Indians — Moslem, Pam, 
Sikh, Jam or Christian, are i ailed by one com 
mon name, Hindu, it is in the D S A There we 
^fcftel proud, of the turban, our identity disc , no 
matter what the contortions of the brilliant pug 
gree may 1)0, the turban is the passport to so 
ciety AH sorts of strange romances and occult 
powers are attributed to the unsuspecting wearer 
of this garb , out of evil coineth good II e lose 
our sectarian consciousness to gain Hindustanee 
consciousness Moreover, it is tbe colour preju 
dice m the States that has helped the highest 
morale on the part ot our ?10 or so students and 
gained for them over all other foreign stndents, 
a reputation for keenness of mind sagacitv 
national pnde and chivalry To tbe haphazard 
and hustling American the oriental tact and 
conrtesy is very pleasing by way of contrast 
America ispre eminently a land of individual 
ism Tbe individual man, no matter what bis 
origin may be, is held in honour on his own 
merits The successlul man is to be emulated 
and lauded in every profession Tbe Hall Mark 
is not simply the dollar, hut leadership There 
fore, in every place individual students have to 
k make their own friends and their own status 
That means a premium on character ability 
Americans are very easy of approach It is tins 
veir easiness that makes it bard to make real 
ana lasting friendships f very man and woman 
is so busy fitting himself or herself to rise in 
life s ladder, that yon arc either made or marred 
along with your friends 

So much for the social position 
"It is "lolly to "dream of Cheap "degrees in”L 
S A \ ale and Harvard are as remarkable for 
their excellence as are any of Hie first rate Uni 
Vers tie«, in otl er parts of the world II bat is 
more, for Research MudeuU, the hnest collection 
of niitinats that money can acquire are placed 
at your disposal by an expert staff 

Heir readiness 1 1 assist the serious minded 
is an in , piration Tlur laboratories are ttie 
latest anil endowed by the ncl e't men of 

Education is t! e greatest popular core for 


all evils in the States, so that all kinds of 
schools and colleges are ready to prepare yon 
for anything But to the person who makes 
use of correct information agencies, like the 
Friendly Relations Council, 317, Madison 
Avenue, New lock City, or thS Italian Inform 
ation Bureau 1400, Broadway, New \ork 
City, or the Institute of International Fducation, 
Colombia University, New lork City, there 
would open before bus possibilities of specialized 
training along just the lines he cannot secure 
in any other country 

l irst make your objective clear Then ask 
for the University that has the specialist 
Later on yon may be able, through the courtesy 
of University Professors with whom yon have 
worked, to secure practical experience in your 
held That may not be possible in any other 
place An IndiaD Student at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was taken daring the 
summer by a Paper Pulp Company as a chemist 
Such opportunities do occur, but never as a 
favour to you \s students seeking a job, we 
are one of tl e numerous competitors in a land 
where Americans are gmn every facility for 
specialised training There are a few Indians 
holding positions of responsibility and trust in 
tbe States Mr P It Mathur after studying 
Metallurgy in tLe Carnegie Institute of Tech 
oology l ittsb irgb is now Metallurgist in Henrjr 
lords Plant in Detroit Other Indian Students 
who are in Industrial Plants are Messrs S G 
Gandebar II atcr Analyst, Detroit, Michigan , 

A M Gnrjar, Agricultural Chemist, Niagara 
balls Sat la tv ala I ana hum Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh Sudhindra Bose, Lecturer on Political 
Science Iowa B C Sircar, Manager of Indo 
Sinai Trading Co , New I ork City T R Bakshi’ 
Chief Assistant Draughtsman, It Ik Chicago ' 


Musicians Must bo Physically 
Powerful 

In the opinion of Crirreiif Oj mivn — 
Health and physical fitness are prerequisites 
to musicians in general and vocalists in parti 
cular, the appeal of the vocalist to his or her 
audience "being especially "dependent upon the 
magnetism of a personality abounding in vigor 
Tbe languid, other worldly charm that suggest* 
a pre Raphael ite painting has hardly a chance 
m competition with U e buoyant \ iking made of 
opera 1 on's or concert hall In otl er words, says 
U II kneir in Jf sir* l twn-a t! e singing 
profession l- one for giants and it is s gmheant 
that the great singers of the past for the most 
part towered above tl ere fell >w s in Ktire of 
stature and vigor 

for tbe instrumental «t muscular ‘ condition” 
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is fully ns important Much of tl»o sajwrb 
lower nml ofcctiunCss of tlie great piano 
nrlno«ns moat inspired ploying depends upon 
correct development 'l ho OTnilerinll; agik 
ant “mist two ilngon of the string plaj era aie 
trained during year* of patient exercise Powers 
<f memory and spontaneity of intcrpntnlion 
10 naeh to a vigorous condition of nerus and 
digestion 

Some of the mot! ods resorted toby prominent 
nrtiuls to keep in good plijsnat condition arc 
ontlu ed in Musical A mcrica hrom tl e )>opo 
tar tenor who has his own Bwcilrtli ma«seu#c 
to tt o struggling students who hikes tor health 
tl o objective is tho snmo the increase of 
ellYicnoy and the prevention of indisposition 
Tl e aili wo of a dozen opera and concert stars 
regarding health ia summed up fts follows 

N o cigarct smoking, because it roughens 
the tl rent 

No alcoholic beverages 
No midnight parties during working season 
larlj rising, because the mind is free and 
more keen forc< ncenlraled sludi 

Lots of fresh air, because oxygen is a nerve 
calmer 

"Walk briskly on account of tl t good stirjin 
lation 

No loud talking or laughing on the day \ou 
sing 

Host, because it is very utal for poise 
Keep away from annoying, troublcsomo 
conversation on the day you sing 

Keep your mind carefree, bright and happy 
Eat dark bread It is more whole some and 
digestible than white bread 
Aioid sweets rich pastries ice cream is also 
bad 

Light supper three hours before singing , 
choose easily digested food 
Do not mix milk and acids 
fccvsA. ass-. Ninxe. k*.assKaa> xL rsaK 

dust I 

1! not damp and raining when on tour, take 
brisk turn on platform when train stops long 
enough 

If possible, ride backwards, for it is less 
trying on tho eyes 

Keep your mind off the length of the trip 
it has to bo done ’ 

Instead of Cone, if he does not suit your case, 
try common sense or any science which makes 
you forgetful of self and yonr Cares 


Rise of Peasants in Europe 

Current Opinion urifc* — 

Those Serfs, those so called savages tl e 


peasants <f 1 uiopc, ftrutlcun)) free i«en left 
m 1 uropt, mid tho only richmen loft in 5-urojx, 
says Gilbert K Clifdcron, in Om llirftf With 
rnmnciCB gone coinplclviy crazy, find trade 
almost cunpletcly wrecked, that man who has 
beans and potatoes and bttf to barter for cl tb* 
mg and fnel is tho only man who has money 
to buy Anything Tho peasant ntono has food 
and si liter anil — adds Chesterton — Mint/ fts 
well To tho disputed peasant Europe must 
look b r sail alion 1I« lias been sneered at for 
dcrmlts as a surmal of tho fctont Age, but now 
ho is recognized ‘as tho inly survival ot tho 
(■rail \\ ar ' 


Honry Ford and Bogffars 

Cttrrrnf 0 j i»vn n trnftx — 
idteen bn ml ml people adoy.ton thousand 
a week, half a million a year write begging 
lollcra to Henry ford Komo want charity for 
tl emndves, and some want donations of money 
or cars or what not for worthy causes , but 
nearly all demand what they can and onght to 
get for tliemsolies by honest labor, according to 
1 dgar A Guest, reporting the phenomenon, in 
the Am rmraJfnyi mr Iho annual amount it* 
money which those requests would total, if 
granted, is estimated at o »0 to 100 milium dollars 
A truck brings this mad in huge bogs daily to 
the lord offices n large staff of clerks and 
secretaries open it nul s »rt it, and only that 
handful of missives winch contain a gram or 
two of juetil cation arc passed on to Sir lords 
secretary, Mr Liebold Hut every letter is 
answered and answered courteously 

“Help mo t> get an cducntion 1 is the young 
letter- writer s call Send me abroad to study 
art 1 Make of nie a pianist, or a vocalist, or a 
doctor 1 I want to go to college, hut I have uo 
^*f»S5 \'W5Mkv'S^. tJfcS^XSaSSSNV okA. 

day 1 will repay you , Look over my picture, 
and my verses, and my songs, and my inventions 
Am I not talented ? Yv ill yon not use a little of 
your means to give rue a start i My friends 
tell me I am destined to be a great violinist I 
need money to go to Lnropo to study 

^end mo the price of a piano, that I way 
practise and give m\ talent to the world ” 

What sort of mental process is it, the author 
asks which persuades a married woman to try 
to relieve her husband from tl e harden of debt 
We has thoughtlessly incurred by asking Henry 
lord to pay it? Hundreds of married women 
have made tl is plea What possible explanation 
is tbeie for the youth wl o wants enough money 
from Henr^ Ford tn enable J lm to go through 
college nilhuut working '( 

Tl e job of leading the I ord mail is no easy 
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one Mr lord insists that each lettes shall 
receive careful attention He is particular that 
nothing important shall be overlooked The letter 
tnnst be answered intelligently, and to do that 
the secretary most first know w hat it is all about 
This leads him through mares of strange euiten 
<“es and labyrinths of family histones A letter 
twenty pages is not uncommon 
With & woman who asked for four dollars to 
pay her grocer, Mr Guest contrasts a western 
nan who wanted three millions to buy a silver 
tame It was certain to make money if operated 
by the right mm, who was himself The greater 
part of the Ford mail comes from the t mted 
States and Canada, bnt enough arrives every day 
from the rest of the world India is said to be 
the only country which has yet to send a begging 
-letter to tbe Detroit manufacturer 

According to Secretary Liebold many of these 
requests are genuine and many are not Said 
lie "I think a great many people w-ite to Mr 
Ford for money just as a pure gamble " If he 
falls for it, so much the better for them If lie 
does not, they are out only two cents for a stamp 
1 Even certain organizations are leaners 
They have assumed a debt fifty or one hundred 
or two hundred people have pledged themselves 
to pay a certain sum of money Tl ey assumed 
that obligation readily enough and for a good 
purpose, no doubt But to pay it means sacn 
fice and hard work and a little straggle If Mr 
lord, for the good of humanity, would pay that 
debt, bow, easy it would be ' 3\ hy should 

ha? It is their obligation, and they ought to 
meet it ” 

Running through the Ford mail of this 
character would almost lead to the belief the 
world is poj ulated exclusive!) by leaners, Mr 
Guest concludes The mental legerdemain by 
which they justify themselves sometimes borders 
on the ridiculous ns in the case of a school 
teacher wl o begged Mr Ford to lend her n 
thousand dollars nnd invest it for her When it 
should have grown under his skilful manage 
ment into a hundred thousand dollars he was to 
deduct the original thousand with interest and 
forward a check to 1 er for the difference — ninety 
or ninety five thousand dollars This would 
make her rich without dentnjg lord s millions ' 
The cure of poverty is not charity Nothing 
that you give a man will do him much good \ on 
may relieve for the moment his temporary care, 
bnt he will drift back again R hat is best for 
the man who needs help is to give him the 
chance to help himself If you can make him 
self supporting, you will also make him self 
respecting A chance to work his way is much 
better for him than a chance to sAirfc his way 
So I am building new factories with my 
money, that I may give more men emplojrment 


I do not want this money for myself It is all 
going back, into industry , back into pay rolls 
where men can earn it by their labor It will 
help them toelueate their children, send them 
to college if they wish, bny them pianos, give 
them a happy home — and do all these things for 
themselves — Henry lord 


What Modernists Believe 

Current Opinion writes — 

Hero is what Modernist ministers — Episcopa 
lian. Baptist or Presbyterian — believe, according 
to one of them nnoted, hot not named, by the New 
lork World 

God is an ititell gence and a personality, but 
not in human form, and bodiless He reveals 
Himself in all nature, but is spirit and apart 
from matter 

Heaven has no pearly gates, harps or hosan 

Hell has no fire The devil was an invention 
of the Zoroastrianism of the Parsees 

Prayer will never pnt a loaf of bread m the 
starving man a box, unless some human being in 
tervenes 

Immortality will not be in the flesh Person 
al identity will endure, but there will be no 
resurrection of the body 

The virgin birth is not essential, and probably 
not a fact 

The miracles of tbe Old Testament are all 
myths Those of the New Testament were inter 
polated Magic is not becoming to the character 
of Christ 

The phrase ‘ ascension into heaven ’ was writ 
ten in the creed by a man who thought heaven 
was tbe upstairs of a flat earth “To say that is 
still believed is ridiculous 


Government’s Railways for Sale 

Cunent Ojnnton icntex ; — 

Publisl ed reports that certain European conn 
tries are considering the advisability of selling 
their government owned railways, with a view to 
utilunyr the'Droceeds for_other i nnpyiie? Autd.ir 
terest to a compilation hy the Trade Record of 
the National City Bank of New York, of the rail 
way mileage of the world and the share owned 
by the various governments. The total length 
of railways in operation, according to the latest 
figures of accepted authorities, now approximates 
JoO.OOO miles, as compared with 700000 miles in 
1013, 500,000 in 1900, 400 000 in 1S<X>, 250 000 
>o ISM) and 2o 000 in l*o0 ’ 

The share owned by Governments was m 
1U-23 about 3o per cent , against approximately 
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S3 per cent m 1913 2^ por cent , in l^OC, nnd 
24 per cent , in 18% Governmental ownership, 
however, differs widely in the various conn tries 
and continent 1 ? In I n rope as a "hole alont 
*50 per cent , of the rail roads are governraentally 
owned in South America approximately *13 per 
cent , m Africa r >0 per cent , in Asia 7Q per cent , 
in Australasia % per cent , and in North America 
exclusive of the Lotted States about 19 per cent 
In the l mted States and Great Britain, as is 
well known governmental ownership of railways 
does not oust and this is true also of Spam 
On the other haul, m Boland all railways are 
owned liy the government, in Germ my about 
per cent Italy approximately 73 per cent , 
Belgium r »9 per cent and tn France abnnt 22 per 
cent Outside of I nropo conditions also differ 
widely In India, including the native states 
the share onned or controlled hy the government 
is about 8 ) per cent lap&n f»7 per cent Cana Ja 
approximately r t0 per cent , British Smth Africa 
82 percent , and British Australasia 98 per cent 
The growth of the worlds railways since the 
beginning o! the war is according to authorities 
m railway matters approximately 50,000 miles 

Black reties within White Cities 

The Liberator writes — 

Within the great white city of New \ork is 
another city of one quarter of a million Negroe* 
Five other great American cities have within 
each of them a Black City of more than 100,000 
inhabitants 

The separateness of the Black Cities within 
the white is fairly complete The Negro may 
freely visit the white town, and may work there 
the day through, but, come the end of his labor, 
must return, be it to sleep, to eat or to amuse 
himself, to his own pale 

The SouthDrn Negro in the North 

The same journal, referring to the great 
migration of Negroes from the Southern 
States of the U S. northwards, saya — 

Let no one imsgine, however, tl at the Negro 
escapes discrimination when ho escapes from the 
South As fast a8 the Negro becomes a large 


factor in tl e Northern cities and industrial can 
ters, most of the persecutions, petty and large— 
especially lynching and segregation — follow at 
his heols American capitalism cannot accept 
rnce equality In fact raco discrimination appear' 1 
to be increasing with the bourgeois develop 
mant Racial residential segregation is as rigid 
in the big Northern cities as m those of the 
south—- and seems to bo m process of extension 
to the Jews ' Advertisements for apartments 
to let, often carry the proviso, “for Gentiles, 
moaning that lows are excluded ns well as Negroes 
whoso exclusion is taken for granted Race 
discnminntion is on the up grade, not the down 
grade, in these mad dais of capitalist decay 


Intolerance in Texas, USA 

The Ni ir Republic Bay a — 

The flood of academic intolerance IiaB made 
a new high water mark in a resolution of the 
Texas Board of Regents ‘ that no infidel, atheist 
or agnostic be employed m any capacity in the 
University of Texas While no sectarian 

qualification shall ever be required no 
person who does not believe in God as the 
Supreme Being and the Ruler of the universe 
ehall hereafter bo employed or at any time 
continue in or be elected or appointed to any 
office or position of any character in this ton 
versity ’ There are plenty of good scholars who 
believe m God as the Supreme Being, and plenty 
of others who are honestly m doubt about the 
existerce of a being whose attributes are mcom 
prehensible and whose way s are inscrutable It 
might seem no great harm if a single university 
like Texas chose to make of itself a preserve 
for the former But faith under constraint is 4 
a worthless thing There is no possibility of its 
remaining uninfected by hypocrisy In attack 
mg the tenure of the occasional agnostic in the 
university faculty the Board of Regents is at 
tacking the religions integrity, and therewith 
the intellectual integrity of the whole body It 
is a fraud on the taxpayers to appropriate public 
moneys to the support of an institution of learning 
where the soul is fettered and the pursuit of 
knowledge is subjected to restraints of a bigoted 
inquisition 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Recovery. 

A note winch has come to me from 
Colonel Madclock, the doctor, who has attend 
etl on Mahatma Gandhi all through his very 
serious illness, contains news which will be 
a great relief and comfort to the many 
readers of the Modern Beview, not only in 
India itself, bat iq countries abroad, where 
daily papers from India very seldom travel 
“• Re writes, that since the removal to the 
seaside has been ,so successfully accom- 
plished, now, 1 / only the pressure and strain 
0 / mental aiunety can he kept m check, he 
hopes that Mahatma Gandhi 'in two or 
three months may make a perfect recovery’ 
Mach will depend npon the strain of public 
work, which is hound to fall npon him and 
if every one will unite to make that as light 
as possible, consistently with public duty, 
there 13 every prospect that Colooel 
Haddock’s words of encouragement and 
romise may he realised. The bungalow at, 
nhn is an almost ideal place for the purposes 
of convalescence, it stands right out npon the 
seashore, where it can receive all the sea 
breezes 1 and it is surrounded on the land 
ward side with cocoanut palms, which give 
0 welcome shade Mahatma Gandhi is able 
to stay practically all day and night 10 a 
, Wide, open, upper verandah , each evening 
at sunset he takes a walk along the sea- 
shore. Each day, since he was able to be 
removed frpm the Sassoon Hospital, at 
Poona, he has been recovering strength and 
the wonnd of the operation has now com 
plBtely healed. The weather on the Bombay 
seacoast usually remain fairly clear and 
fresh, and, also comparatively cool, tight op 
to the monsoon season He is observing 
once more each Monday as a day of silence 
C F A 

The British Omaha Deputation 
Sir Joseph hnran and Mr Lnckhoo, with 
the two Indian delegates, representing the 
East Indian Association of t ritiab Guiana, 
must now he aware, during their stay m 
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India, of the intense feeling of indignation, 
which has been aroused tbrooghout the conn 
try owing to the treatment of Indians m 
different parts of the British Fmpirp If the 
objection is raised by them, that British 
Gmana should not be penalised because she 
is now ready to give equal political franchise 
and also facilities for land colonisation the 
answer may be given, that for nearly 80 
years this colony accepted immigrants under 
a most debasing indenture system, with the 
full consent of the British Government m 
India on the one hand and their own approv- 
al in British Guiana on the other Moral 
conditions were allowed to grow and develop, 
during all that time, which were a disgrace 
to civilisation Against these immoral con- 
ditions the British Gmana Government made 
no protest at all Indeed it was only too 
eager to continue this form of labour im- 
migration right up to the end Also 
during all this period, when thousands 
of new men and women labourers in the 
prime of life, and in good health, were 
coming out year after year, the British 
Guiana authorities appear to have made l 
practically no provision for their sanitary 
requirements but let them die by thousands 
from malaria As labour was 'cheap and 
plentiful’ and the importation of fresh 
labour from India seemed unending, no 
attention of any serious character was ever 
p3id to this terrible mortality These faqts, 
of the quite recent past cannot be forgotten 
in a day Guarantees of no ordinary nature 
should he required before any steps might 
be taken to encourage fresh immigration 
Let ships come and go direct to British 
Guiana, with decent accommodation, and rates 
as reasonable as possible , and let the .emi- 
gration take its own natural course without 
any special advertising or depots or any 
elaborate scheme of so-called ‘Colonisation’ 

If the conditions in British Gmana are fonnd 
to be altogether favourable, there will be no 
lack of passengers , just as there is no lack 
of passengers ^without any recruiting! for the 
B I S h Co’s boats for Mom bassa, Zanzibar 
and Par es Salaam The people who went 
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to and fro in Bach an emigration would he 
independent and self-reliant people. There 
would be no danger of ancl\ people sinking 
down to the pauper state that iseo prevalent 
in Georgetown or other places. If they did 
■not like the climate or the conditions, they 
would soon come back to India. 

0. F. A. 

Economic Imperialism. 

But such n simple solution of the difficulty 
of population will probably not suit Mr. 
Lauchhao or Sir Joseph Nuran, who wish to 
obtain as many emigrants as 5000 each year. 
At the back of this desire of quickly filling 
up the country, while the health conditions 
efcill remain-ao deplorable, there is unques- 
tionably the hand of the imperial capitalist 
His domination in modern enterprise and 
commerce is always to be feared and shunned. 

There vs a statement, published by the 
Indian leaders of the earlier Deputation, in 
1920, and republished liy the present Deput- 
ation. It contains the following passage 

41 The wonderful re sources pf the Colony if 
properly developed (and for this capital and 
IrIkjut are required) would in a very short time 
enable British Guiana ftlona to defray the 
Empire's present indebtedness to the United 
States Df America, which was Incurred to win 
the World War for freedom and liberty. The 
welfare of the Empire really moans the Imperial 
welfare of all its component and interdependent 
parts. Prominent eaj>itali*ls tn England are note 
tntcreiliug themeehci in the detelopmenl of the rtch 
resource* of Bntith Cluiana. The most vital ques- 
tion with as at the present moment is that of 
Indian Bottlers ” 

The sentence, which I have italicised, is 
surely the key to the whole question. It 
explains to me as clearly as possible the 
meaning of the present Deputation. 

. C. F. A. 

Europo's Awakened Intorost 
in India. 

During the past month, several letters 
have come to me from Europe, which have 
all spoken of the remarkable interest which 
has been created dating the past year in 
continental F.atope concerning nil that is 
happening In India. As far as England i« 
concerned, there docs not yet appear to be 


such a definite understanding o£ the import- 
ance of all that is happening in India today. 
One of the most sinister consequences of 
•Indian subjection to England has been the 
attitude of patronage, which seems to per- 
vade human relations in England* where 
Indians ate concerned, The political motive 
is, consciously or unconsciously, present in 
almost every act and thought Therefore, 
intercourse becomes strained and unnatural.^ 
But oh the continent of Europe, there ' baa 
been greater naturalness and simplicity. 
From one, who is living at 1 Berlin, the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted out of a recent 
letter; — 

“There are two names here, 1 whiob stand 
highest of all to-day in the moral thought of ’ 
young Germany, — Tagore and Gandhi. 

Tagore stands for international brotherhood ; 
and his Vjsvabharati is very eagerly studied 
and its principles explored. His books are 
all being translated; and when an article 
appears from bis pen, even in Bengali, it sdon 
finds a translator. Gandhi, on the r other 
hand, stands for the national id^al and the 
great moral principle of Ahimsa. 'Thousands 
of those, who have been disillusioned by the 
war, are seeking now to follow 1 out his path 
of moral resistance of evil. The younger 
generation in Germany feeL, 1 that these two 
great souls have a living message for the 
age, in whioh we have been born." • 

1 ’ C. F, A', 

The Pillai-TIwari Report, 

It is quite natural that the Indian people 
themselves will look most closoly into the 
Majority Report finished on Bray 20th, 1923, 
by Dewan Bahadur Kesav PUlai and V. , 
Narayon Tiwari. In that Report 'there is 
drawn a very dark picture indeed of the 
condition of Indians in British Guiana. The 
Indian Deputation asked Mr. Luckhoo 
whether the statement that “the position of 
Indians in the coI*nies is reduced to that of 
mere cattle’* was true of British Guiana or 
not. Mr, Luckhoo said : “Of course, the 
word ‘cattle* is a strong word, but that is 
exactly what is thought of Indians here.” 
He added that the Indians were considered 
to he inferior to others in intelligence, includ- 
in'} (he-Kegroet. Mr. K eatings states that 
Mr. Luckhoo afterwards modified his state- 
ment, but it stands in the Indian Cornmia- 
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to and fro in sncli an emigration would be 
independent and self-reliant people, There 
would be no danger of such people sinking 
down to the pauper state that is so prevalent 
in Georgetown or other places. If they did 
not like the climate or the conditions, they 
would soon come back to India. 

C.F. A. 

Economic Imperialism. 

Bat such a simple solation of the difficulty 
of population will probably not suit Mr. 
LaucbhoO or Sir Joseph Nuran, who wish tt> 
obtain as many emigrants as 5000 each year. 
_Ai the back of this desire of ouieklv filling 
np'the country, while the health condition* 
still remain .so deplorable, there is unques. 
tioaahly the hand of the imperial capitalist. 
His domination in modern enterprise anq 
commerce is always to be feared and shunned. , 
There is a statement, published by th e 
Indian leaders of the earlier Deputation, i n 
1920, and republished by the present Depot;, 
ation. It contains the following passage 
“ The wonderful resources of the Colony if 
properly de\eloped (and for ibis capital and 
labour are required) would in a very Bliort tini e 
unable British Guiana alono to defray tl, e 
Empire's present indebtedness to the United 
StateB of America, which was incurrod to wj n 
the World "IT or lor freedom and liberty. 
welfare of the Empire really means the Imperial 
welfare of all its component and interdependent 
parts. Ttomineqt capitalists in England are n< >K , 
xnleresUnq themselves in the detelopment of the rt ( j t 
resources of British Guiana. Tho most vital qu& 8 . 
lion with as at the present moment is that of 
Indian Settlers ” 

The sentence, which I have italicised, fa 
sorely the key to the whole question, it 
explains to me as clearly as possible thg 
meaning of tte present Deputation. 

c.f.a. 

Europe’s Awakened Interest 
' in India. 

During the past month, several lett* I8 , 
have come to me from. Europe, which hvv e 
all spoken of the remarkable interest whj c h . 
lias been created during the past year- j n 
continental Europe concerning all that is 
happening in India. As far as Englnnq j s 
concerned, there' does not yet appear to he 
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suoli a definite understanding ot the import- 
ance of all that is happening in India today. 
One of the most sinister oousequences of 
Indian subjection to England has been the 
attitnde of patronage, which seems to per- 
vade human relations in England* where 
Indians are concerned. .The political motive 
is, consciously or unconsciously, present in 
almost every act and thought Therefore, 
intercourse becomes strained and unnatural. 
But on the continent of Europe, there has 
been greater naturalness and simplicity* 
From one, who is living at Berlin, the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted out of a recent^ 
lettet i — ' * 

“There are two names here, 1 which stand 
highest of ail to-day in the moraf thought of ' 
young Germany, — Tagore and Gandhi. 

Tagore stands for international brotherhood ; 
and his Visvabharati is very eagerly studied 
and its principles explored. His books are 
all being translated; and when an article 
appears from bis pen, even in Bengali, it edon 
finds a translator. Gandhi, on the ' other 
hand, stands for the national iddal and the 
great moral principle of Ahimsa. -Thousands, 
of those, who have been disillusioned by the 
war, are seeking now to follow out his path 
of moral resistance of evil. The younger 
generation in Germany feels, ’ that these ‘two 
great souls have a living message for the 
age, in which we have been born.* « 

' 0. F. A 1 . 

The Plllai-Tiwari Report. 

It is qnite natural that the Indian people 
themselves will look moat closely into the. 
Majority Report finished on May 20th, 1928, 
by Dewan Bahadur Kesav Pillai and V* 
Narayan Tiwari. In that Report 'there is 
drawn . a very dark picture indeed of the 
condition of Indians in British Guiana. The 
Indian Deputation asked Mr. Luokhoo 
whether the statement that “the position of 
Indiana iu the colonies is reduoed to that of 
mere cattle” was true of British Guiana or 
not. Mr. Luokhoo said : “Of course, tho 
word ‘cattle’ is a strong word, but that fa 
exactly what is thought f of Indiana here. 1 ' 
He added that the Indians were cotmdered 
to be inferior to others in intelligence, ineUul- 
ing the-Negroes. Mr. Keatings states that 
Mr, Luckhoo afterwards modified his state- ’ 
ment, but it stands in the Indian Commis- ' 
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oriltr Hut it may bo a stnbilixtng and diroetno 
force in the political relations the Lcagre must 

, c 11,0 , " 1 *V L, |'° , ln 1,nV,n S np the life of the 
nations intellectually 

The reality of tho League’s achievements for 
the future mu^t eventually bo conditioned by the 
reiuity nu 1 sincere chftraetor of its efforts to cm. 
toJy progressive reform in an international svs 
tom of education which may bo at once truly 
nuional nnd genuinely international, without 
lung cosmopolitan or crudely prepagan list 
yut sveh oiporimcal, can bo <ru, Holly conducted 

o^or ,t,S“r’ r,n " n 

* Tho proposed university can bo made the 
culture ground of every beneficont reform uluch 
has been carefully thought out by experts and to 
which reason and experience nio Drrfpmnrn 

method. 0^u7oZ^,? c Z r 

tux notional nuivoraitie. m 6pito „f t ] lelr . 
d,a achiovoBool,, hovo fallen ftort ol tl.” V" 
po 0 tvliicli they should primarily fal(,ll 
cone, namely to n» tl o 1,(„ of t l,o 
mental dmmpboo and .elPcxprosemn m » ,,ta 
cl for tho transmusnn an 1 propagation of <>„ 

flmda ar 

5? *« h * «*«• -I’StiS; 

L Vh n mbTo t noT 1 ma ,nt ?*'T **** 

"■t.onalpaed.^t^XSlTir^b',;^ 

sssssRas 

a m^nammous and l.boral po.nt of view of hff 
lh<?ro must bo ample provision in tL V „ l 

ways and meaus liow to 1 ei lDK ^'th 

tion between tl e 1 ast nnd West on Ip co °P era 
and self respect and equality T- foi™ 8 1 0nor 
type o£ culture must b e q expounded bvtf, ® i!5 7 

representatives of ft , mUafe-Indm^^,^ 1 
n cnlture by Persians and so on 


In tho caso of tho British Commonwealth, it 
would bo a great a 1 vantage if scholarships were 
offered to capablo students from India and tho 
dominions Tho way would thus bo paved for 
n bettor undorstoding among pooplcs is dated 
from each other through distance and lack of 
knowledge of conditions prev ailing In other coun- 
tries Tho trench could do tho same in regard to 
prospective candidatas from their overseas 
posessions 

"National universities which may approve of 
tho work of th« university and are in agreement 
with its ideals may apply for and secure af/ilia- 
, n to tho international university in exahftngd 
lor an undertaking that without disturbing theif 
existing programs they will add a department 
whoro studies of an international nature will bo 
conducted on a scientific basis .There are pm 
limited possibilities for snch a university to cn 
conrngo scientific research in history, economics, 
colonial and diplomatic history, of comparative 
institutions according to methods and aims differ 
ent from th<W of tho older tradition " 

Wenrotory nlad to note Hint the fore- 
going suggestion nas come from an Indian 
and we wish all success to the scheme Bat 
let ns bo frank about it and say that, accord- 
«ng Vi onr judgment, a university or a World 
t/onrt which hangs on the straps of the 
present League of Nations, a diplomatic body, 
can never be a free institution such an the 
\ isvva Bharati of India 

i..t E ' en #1 * onId tho L« n gu8 of Nations estab- 
lish an international university, even if a 
dozen such universities be established outside 
rr’ the ,‘ ,r , 8 daty of eTer J Indian who 
eels proud of his or her heritage and who 
has the vision of making Indfa tho great * 
C n :^r te l , 1,e wor ‘ d giver of a 
rv C ,,,ra n l r to human 'tyi should support 
hm oT b Wa '^ h w atl lo t,,e extent of 

Swni er of ma,re 11 ‘ ha ” 

the Viawa Bharati is 
v^nch j> D wb °. be ,eve in its principles, 
anv cosmopolitan, without 

color b , eoau,e o f religious belief, 

color, or nationality. 

iuJ. h . B , a J”° al .T, s " , ' bet,h, P “ only twelv» 
"or^inlw ^ eQr at * ” a ,n ^ arna tionaI university, 
oftb« r^ 8rUpeeR , W0nth Oat of 32 crores 
aeciirn i ll an J ,eo P Ie * l a '*■ not possible to 

src*; l,,p ° f at iM!t ™ e “ h 

a »al“.’“. tliat 5om " ot th " Indian princes 
ss men and women have generously 
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donated some monej to farther the cu^se 
of the initiation Bat the response so far 
( as I understand ) has not been adequate, 
to make the institution entirely seU-sapport 
mg We know that Sirajt the great, pat 
the whole of his Empire’s resources at the 
feet of his Gira Ram Das The late Tarak 
nath Pal it and Rash Behan Ghose left all 
their earnings for the cause of Education 
Bet ns hope that Viswa Bharati will receive 
the most hearty support of people of all 
walks of life in India, particubtry, bcholars 
Those who see in Viswa Bharati an insti- 
tution for permanent service to ’India and 
humanity, should do their best to increase 
its regular membership 

Longevity in the West 
In the January number of the Setter of 
i?cttcw,« the obituary list contains the names 
of 27 distinguished persons whose ages 
at the time of death are given Among them 
only one died at an age below 50, namely, 
47, One died Bt 50 25 died when more 
than 50 years old , 18 at ages above 60, 12 
when more than 70 7 at ages above 80 , 2 
at V0 1 and one at 01 The last mentioned 
person was M Gustave Eiffel, designer of the 
Eiffel Tower 

In the February number of the same 
journal, the obituary list contains the names 
of 18 famous persons whose ages at the time 
of death are given Of these only one died 
when below 50— when 45 years old, the 
remaining 17 died when above 50 14 died 
when above 60, one at 70 , 8 above 70, 2 
nt 80 j 5 when more than 80 2 above 00 
and one at the age of 103 This last cele 
bnty was M Amable Maille St Prix, the 
oldest hrench journalist, which ought to 
encourage journalists 

It would be instructive to draw up a list 
of Indian notables every month whose deaths 
ftre reported in the papers and compare their 
ages with the ages of death of occidental not 
ables It would then be found that Indians 
die much earlier than Westerners The 
reason why, ought to be investigated, and 
the factors which shorten life eliminated 
Some years ago Col hanta l’rasad wrote a 
book on tbe subject confining his enquiry 
to educated persons Ferbaps it is now ont 
of print 


Poverty, no doubt, has something to do 
with the untimely death of the generality 
of the Indian people But as most of onr 
notables cannot be said to have been lacking 
in pecuniary resources to procure sufficient 
nourishing food, we have to look elsewhere 
also for the causes of the short lives of 
Indians In addition to poverty, harmful 
marriage customs, bad dietary, want of suit- 
able exercise, insanitary dwellings, insanitary 
condition of villages and towns, worry and 
political depression and dejection are some 
of the factors responsible lor the shortened 
lives of onr people The causes of infant 
mortality are also well known Both 
in the case of adalt mortality and in that 
of Infant mortality, the effective will and 
often the ability to apply the remedies are 
wanting 

‘ABia for tho Asiatics 
A Chinese View 

China Setter is the name of a review 
published monthly at New kork by China 
Trade Bnreaa, Inc it has been in exist- 
ence for over five years Its January issue 
contains an article with the caption “Asia 
for the Asiatics,” by Lowe Chnan Hwa 
Tb« editor of China Renew publishes it with 
the prefatory note — 

In this article Mr Lowe Chnan Ilwa Voices 
the feeling of increasing numbers of orientals 
Iiis contentions are based cm historical facts 
and his conclusions are worthy of serious const 
deration We publish this article without a* 
uming responsibility for the personal views of 
its author The information it contains 1 ow 
ever should interest onr readers 

We also cannot say that we flgrea wi£h 
the author m all that he says 

The author begins his article by des- 
cribing the political condition of Asia as a 
whole 

“A policy fast evolving among the Eoro 
American nations shots out the Asiatic races from 
five of the si* continents of the world, 'and even 
from a poition of the sixth The direct annexe 
tion by tl o while races daring the last seven 
decades of 13 000 000 square miles of territory- 
an area three and a half times that of Europe— 
has pmctially reduced Asiat o soil I Deprived of 
all the good places on the earth and driven to 
tl e verge of min the Asiatic peoples will be 
advised if they at once see to tt that their future 
will not be imperilled by fnrther Occidental 
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E ake ot Farop«aa visaiHge, Jspw hu been 
ibele-I with tho unwelcome tit*e of war like 
nation ( although she is no more addicted to war 
than France or Britain is) an.1 placed, as a result, 
>n many international difE-alties When in 
possession of Shantung she was severely accn«cd 
of haring violated her treaty obligation* and 
the Open Door doctrine in China "iet while the 
Chinese have been tied by internal problems 
since the Revolution In 1911, Itossia and Great 
Britain 1 are secretly and steadily encroached 
upon Mongolia and Tibet, anl robbed away two 
os Chinas most valnable dependencies Did, 
then, any of the European powers take any 
effective measures to preserve the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Repnblic f Did the 
United States make any potent effort to maintain 
•her policy of Open Door < 'to * because according 
to the ethics of whilemsnism, anything done to 
uphold European authority is undoubtedly 
legitimate \enly may it be said wi*h Sir 
Harry Johnston that * tho real gospel of the 
mass ol Christians in Enropo and 'North America 
is the undisputed supremacy of the white man 
or the nominal Christian white man in every 
sphere of life and all continents 1 ' 

As regards what should be the true relation 
between China and Japan, the author 
throbs • — 

"It is an opei* secret that China and Japan 
are so closely inter woven in interest and destiny 
that the injury of the one must injure the other 
Says the eminent Count Oluma The Chinese 
Problem is for Japan a permanent one, and it 
will not he solved until China strengthens herself 
to the point of making further aggression impos 
slble ’ “Japan does not wish to see China 
dismembered, ’ writes Robert Machray in Japan j 
v Pari »i» tha War, “nor does she desire to become 
director of China. She prefers that China should 
bo sufficiently strong to govern herself and be 
independent of others “ I or the welfare of not 
only China and Japan but also Asia the Japanese 
must therefore win the confidence and friendship 
of the Chinese So far they have been confronted 
with the almost unanimous antagonism of their 
neighbors — an altitude which augurs ill for the 
future They mnst, hereafter, treat the Chinese 
with respect , they must understand that the 
Chinese, however disorganized today, are man 
for man the eqnal of themselves, phys cally, 
mtellectnally and morally, and are capable of 
becoming as great a nation a3 their own if not 
greater In short, Japan must translate her 
fr endly words into friendly acts.* e 

The following paragraph relates to India 
and the traditional Indo Chinese friendship 
India has a population of 315 000 000 and a 


large territory of 1,600000 squire miles 
Forming tho pivot of the British Empire, her 
position in international diplomacy is not in 
significant In troth, it is because of vindicating 
her boll on India that Great Britain has inces 
santly encroached upon Tibet and South China, 
it is because of Inlia that she seized Hongkong, 
fortified Singapore, and conquered a long stnag 
of stepping stones in the East Britain is the 
common foe of China and India. "In terms of 
past history and mutual interest,’ says Tnrnknath 
Das, “India has many reasons for regarding 
China with sympathy and friendship Indo 
Chinese understanding foi mutual security will 
eliminate all fears ot Russian, British, Japanese 
Turkish, or any other imperialism anl its ag 
grcssion against China and India. * China and 
India let nv recollect, lived for moro than 3 (XX) 
years without a war upon their traditional 
friendship and cooperation we raiy Jay the 
cornerstone of Asiatic autonomy ’ 

As regards Britain being the foe of India, 
whatever may have been the case in times past, 
we are anxious that Britain should now work 
out her destroy in India as her friend, help, 
mg her to become enlightened, strong and 
self ruling, without the least avoidable delay 
Mr Chuan-Hwa proceeds to tell hie 
readers what sort of India Japan really 
wants to see evolved 

As for Japan and other industrial nations 
a free prosperous India would mean great 
commercial and cultural possibilities in a land 
which is now practically monopolized by the 
British But Japan is anxious not only to extend 
business relations to a new market, but also to 
sec a free independent India that would he 
profitable to all Asiatics Thus Mr Kawakami 
remarks ‘Japan would undoubtedly prefer 
British rule for India to German or Russian 
domination, if the country had to be dominat 
ed by some European power but the point is 
that she would bo reluctant to take part in 
crushing the just aspiration of the Hindus for 
independence and freedom China and Japan 
in brief should not ignore tho problems of the 
fnJians for a free powerful India would ho a 
source of strength to themselves The cause 
of the three hundred million Indians is worth 
fighting , it is the cause of Asia and of Human 

*ty ’ t 

Tho author hurls hack the charge of the 
Yellow races being a Peril to the world On 
the contrary, asserts Mr Chnsn Hwa, there 
is a real White Peril 

‘While Euro- America talks vehemently of 
tho so called Yellow Peril, the Asiatic cations 
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If any country in Asia has been obliged 
in self defence, owing to the aggressiveness 
of the W est, to hug to her bosom her worst 
Bnemy as her most valuable friend, if “she 
is equipping herself with ‘civilization’, with 
bullets, bayonets and battleships,” we can- 
not congratulate her on havmg to yield to 
that dire necessity Being onrselves a 
subject cation, vre naturally value freedom 
and independence very highly and feel that 
we ought to make the utmost sacrifice to be 
free and independent But we are not quite 
sure whether political freedom as it exists 
in most countries of Fnrope and \merica 
would be worth gaming or preserving, for 
► any Asiatic country , at the cost of her soul, 
by doing puja to militarism, navalism and 
aenalism, as the West has done and lost her 
soul in consequence It woald be a hard 
case and ft tragedy if a people were really 
under the necessity of choosing between its 
soul and its political freedom (as the thing 
exists in most countries of the \\ est) Bat 
we believe there is no incompatibility be 
tween freedom and the soul of a people It 
is the mission of India and of Asia to de- 
monstrate that fact It is a very difficult task 
But the highest and the atmost endeavour 
of man has ever been called forth, not by 
the lure of the primrose path of ease and 
comfort, bat by the challenge of the yet 
unachieved and seeminglv unachievable 
India's mission, ns we understand it, reqoires 
greater faith, greater courage, greater endor 
auce and greater sacrifice, than what 
imperialism, militarism, navalism and aerial- 
ism demand 

Results of Prohibition inU 8 A 

On January 12 to 16, there occurred nt 
Washington, D C , one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic Conventions ever held 
by the Anti Saloon J eague of America 
The accredited delegates numbered 1 350 
representing every State many of them 
being officially appointed by State 
Governments Ihe four days’ programme 
featured Governors, United States Senators, 
Congressmen, Bishops, College Presidents 
and men of affairs On the last day, 
delegates and visitors numbering about 
2000 marched to the white House, where 
they were received by President Coolidge, 
who made a cordial address of welcome, 

621 — 14 


endorsing the work of the convention, and 
thanking the delegates for their visit 

Among the resolutions of the Convention 
unanimously passed, we find the following 
statement — 

Tl e first four years of prohibition, In spite 
of the organised resistance of the outlawed 
liquor trail e, have brought these encouraging 
results 1 

Over 873,000 lives were saved by the 
reduction id the death rate dunug the four 
years of prohibition giving to insurance 
comganie. a “gam in mortality" of “678, 

The ratio of drunkenness arrests to 
populat on has fallen throughout the nation 
to a point equivalent to 500,000 fewer such 
arrest" in 1 j 25 or a decrease of 2000000 m 
the four dry years 

Reports from typical charity societies 
indicate that Rs 74 000000 is avmlable for 
constructive welfare work from funds formerly 
used to care for destitution caused by drink 
Industrial accidents have decreased by a 
quarter of a radii n annually, lowering produc 
tion costs and ad ling to human values 

Over a billion dollars was added to our 
savings accounts ami over eleven billions dollars 
to our insurance policies during 1923 alone 

Horae budding m 1923 averaged 2000 more 
new homes per month than in 1910, m spite of 
labour costs 

Higl scl ools and colleges are unable to care 
for the throngs of youth al le to seek higher 
educat ou since the saloon drain on the family 
pur«e has been eliminated 

The outlawing of 177,700 licensed saloons 
which sapped the health drainet tie ambition 
empt ed the purses of their victims, has made 
possible much of these gains 

Prol ibition does not claim tl e entire credit 
for all of these results but only a nation that 
was sober could have experienced this uniform 
development of all helpful things or the a '■com 
panyicg decrease of tl 0 harmful forces 

Tl ese are jnst the first fruits of prohibition 
Tl ey have come in spite of the imperfections 
of enforcement When wet politicians are not 
longer allowed to place accon pltcea in appoint 
tive positions when propagandists of 1 quor are 
no longer allowed to incite men to violate the 
const tut on when law and order are supreme 
tl en in wealth, health, character power and 
achievement, America will show tie worll to 
what heights a self governing people can rise 
wl en freed from tl e cl ains of alcol oj 
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the country They are directly or indirectly 
responsible for bringing all those who ate 
not of their party into odium and depriving 
them to some extent of their power and 
influence for good Hence Lon co-operators 
should eerie the country in constructive ways 
with redoubled energy If the} do not, 
great will be their gout, and it is certain that 
in spite of the greatest tactical cleverness 
the} soil ms that case ultimately lose their 
influence with the public 

Of course, those who ore not Lon oo 
operators must also go on doing their work 
against nil possible odds 

Humours of Refusal of Grants 
Mysterious are the workings of the minds 
of members of council ns of all other human 
beings It is difficult to sa} why some mem 
bars \ote in favour of some grants while re 
Casing others 

lor instance, the grant for working the 
excise department in Bengal was \oted by a 
majority of one, though some departments 
unconnected with producing (or is it check- 
ing, as the officials claim’/ inebriation were 
refused supplies Mr C R Das ought to 
engage a private thought reading detectuc 
(as a Lon to-operator he cannot utilise the 
sen ices of the C I D ) to find out whether 
the solitary deserter has a soft spot some- 
where in Ins heart for some excisable article 
or otl er 

Of all public servants, the police ure the 
most unpopular,though according to the 
ideal, police work u as good as other ordinary 
kinds of work and there are some good 
UsA kb*. WRkihvjvsv kvv*. 
fuse the entire demand far expenditure 
o i police was rejected by 05 to OO t \\ hat 
reason or feelings he at the bottom of tins 
majority * Wire tome of thost member# 
who were very courageous in refusing other 
demands, mtuuneed by lurking Uars of 
dtrec* atnl indirect * reciprocity 'on tl « j«nrt 
of th ' p> be# and their agents and the t oc 
lariut gentry with whom they hate mostly 
to do * 

Two Items in the Non co oporatlon 
Programme 

Talking of \bV*n, we m t*nh dr 3 f 
'll hi dt i 


to making India entirely sober In his view, 
as Non co-operation is a purificatory move- 
ment, there la no room m a country aiming 
to he morally and spiritually and then 
politically free for any intoxicating sub- 
stances Moreover, for a pacific struggle, 
an unexcited and unexcitable state of mind 
being required, total abstention is the only 
rule to follow And, of coarse, politics or 
no politics, common sense tells ns that men 
ought not to reduce themselves to a lower 
level than that of beasts 

Turning to the financial aspects of the 
movement for prohibition, we find that in 
1920 21, the excise revenue realised by 
Government from the Indian Empire 
was Rs 20,43,65,359 In 1911 12 it was 
Rs 11,41,46 283 So in ten years it had 
almost doubled itself During the last three 
years there have been further increases, so 
that the Indian excise revenue may be said 
to stand at Its 2'» crores per annum But 
though Government gets only Rs 25 cr ores 
from the drink and drugs traffic, the pur- 
chasers pay much more It is perhaps not 
an over-estimate to say that this section of 
the public wastes Rs 100 crores auuunllv on 
drink and drugs Tins is not the whole 
economic loss lhe effects of drink and 
drugs incapacitate them from producing 
what more wealth they could hare produced 
1 heir shortened lives inflict further econo- 
mic loss on the nation Moreover, as on 
account of this wasteful expenditure, their 
children do not get proper food, cloth- 
ing, housing and education they cannot 
become as efficient producers ns otherwise 
they could have become 

Tsfe wswovsnv>\wvx Ss tvd\ Vm* sdie tft *AxX> 
greatest loss The drink and drags trnflic 
implies a volume of crime a degree of moral 
degradation, nnd nn amount of ill nes l, misery 
and su fit ring which are difficult ade |iiotely 
to realise 

Think of tl h good work which could have 
been done, if an entirely sobir piople had 
applied a hundred crores of rupee*, now 
wasted, to pro luctzve and b» neficent 
schemes ! 

Another item In the j rogrsmtne of tl « 
r*on-co operation movement requires that the 
people should not hare recourse to the law- 
courts eitabhihed by the British Government, 
at sh old r ither not quarrel at all or, 
n pmrlt *ri«# .hi uld settle Dm 1 y 
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Brbltration As people want justice and as 
they sometimes get justice from the law coarts, 
these have a o«eful function They are not 
jk.r se harmful like the drink and drags 
traffic, though the abuse of court] of justice 
is morally and economically productive of 
evil results 

\\ e are here concerned mainly with the 
financial aspect of litigation In (920 21, 
the total receipts of courts amounted to 
Its 7,12,82 545 'Ihi3 is what Government 
got In addition the litigants had to pay 
their lawyers’ fees, their and their wttnes«es’ 
lodging and boarding expenses in the towns 
where the Courts are situated, and sometimes 
the expenses of tadhir \\ hat the total would 
'come to we have no idea Probably it would 
not be less than 30 crores of rupees A 
‘civilised’ country with literally or practical 
ly no litigation, seems an utopia and un- 
imaginable but assuming that Mr Gandhi’s 
dream could he even partially realised, what 
a vast amount of money might be available 
for advantageous and beneficent expenditure 
in various directions ! At present an enor 
moas store of energy is wasted in litigation 
This, too, could then he profitably utilised 
The ill feelmg, the jealousy, the party strife 
the misunderstandings, due to litigation, 
could also then be avoided 

So Mahatma Gandhi is not a dreamer 
pure and simple , he understands business 
and means it, too 

Lord Lytton’s Interpretation 

Lord Lytton came all of a sudden one 
day to the Bengal Legislative Council to 
explain to His Excellency's Opposition what 
the effect of the refusal of all budget de- 
mands would be It is usual to conclude 
that an act is intended to produce the effect 
which it is naturally likely to produce 
following this rule, we may say that “his 
lordship wanted to frighten the Opposition 
into voting the demands, which was not a 
proper thing to do 

He did not say what he would do in case 
the demands were refused , he only said what 
he could and conld not do. His opinion was 
that so far as the transferred departments 
were concerned, he conld sanction only as 
much expenditure as would suffice to work 
the departments , hut that he could Dot give 
grants tn aid to the nnirersities and other 


aided institutions, etc Is this interpretation 
correct I Is not this sort of assistance a 
vital part of the work of the departments 
concerned ? 

In any case, he spoke in such a way as to 
produce the impression that it was the work 
of the reserved departments which consti- 
tuted the work of Government proper, bat 
that the “Ministers' departments,” the 
funnily named nation building departments, 
were not Government’s business in the same 
sense * Ills Excellency no doabt wanted to 
convince the public that the Swarajists were 
injuring the public cause by their obstructive 
tactics, bat he did it in such a way as to 
create the impression that Government did 
not mnch car« what happened to the nation- 
buildtng departments 

According to the theory of the Reforms, 
the Governor, the Executive Councillors, and 
the Ministers formed one Government they 
were to work together and deliberate and 
take counsel together But during the first 
three years of the Connell, important 
decisions were arrived at and important 
steps taken by some (perhaps all) provincial 
governments without consulting and without 
the knowledge of the Ministers the public 
bad it from some ministers themselves And 
only the other day — on the 26th March, Mr 
A k 1 azlul Huq one of the Bengal Ministers, 
said in the course of a speech, “The budget 
was one in the preparation of which the 
Ministers had not had a hand and they had 
not yet had a chance ” But the question is. 
Do the Ministers ever get a real, an effective 
chance ? Me trow not 


AB3am Wants Pall Responsible 
Government 

It is generally taken for granted that 
Brown, 'ft Kb 'cRrt.’a-wwi'h Kb ‘ten -pupifcfriun is 
small In the Legislative Couucil of even 
such a province “Maulvi Taiznur All, 
president of the Nationalist party, moved the 
Uovernment to recommend to the Secretary 
of State and II E the Governor General to 
take such immediate steps as might be neces- 
sary to establish full responsible government 
in Assam ” And the motion was carried by 
29 votes to 17 amid the acclamations of the 
Nationalist party 
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South American Coal 


qiESTION Ot COLNlBBtAIUlvC HITT 
The Committee of the Indian Mining ledera 
two have i sent a telegram to the Government of 
,i a ln th ® pommerc-e Department deploring the 
decision of the Government to refer to the Tariff 
R^Ii 1 ft* < l uest,<> " oIttie countervailing duty on 
South African coal The telegram states that 
a ounten ailing daty against a system of export 
bounty is an accepted 1 seal principle and ctoos 
,n^nT° 1Ve pro , tect,on The facts of the roal 
industry s ease lia\ mg been already laid before 
the Assembly, the economic justification of the 
conntmft’hng proposition was proved to the hilt 

This is m entirely just request 

Egyptian Woman 

m-f : of tl e 
1 gyptian Women s Society only tlmm 78 ” T ? le 
has scored its hrst big Victory bvohU >eR ” °l d< 
approval of the Councitof Minis^of a U 8 ? e 
»ng the minimum marriage a™ f!!! i * 
tecu and for girls at sixteen ” Tl, O'S 1 ' 

of the Fgyptian woman has S6C ‘ aded 


binding on Government) and repeal the laws 
and regulations 

Indian Teaohers in China 

It is stated in Mr Pliamndranafch Bose’s 
book on Indun leacheis in China that from 
the middle of the first century of the Christ- 
ian eia Buddhist missionaries from India 
went on pouring into China till the end of 
the eleventh century, when suddenly the 
stream stopped Now after more than eight 
centuries an Indian teacher has been muted 
by the Pekin Gimers.ty to visit China and 
deliver lectures there The re-establish 
ment of cultural and spiritual relations be- . 
tween China and India cannot but have the 
happiest results Babu Rabindranath 
lagore a party from V.sva-BhSrati consists 
of himself, Pandit Kslutimohan Sastn, 
Babu Nanda Lai Bose and Mr. L K. Llm- 
irat while Dr Ralidas Nag, who accom- 
panies them represents both the Calcutta 
Unit eis.ty and \ isva Bharati Pandit Kshiti- 
mohan feastri is a banskrit scholar of distmc 
h° ’ ftnd . ha J 3 t lG , ad ^‘tional qualification of 
ba V" g f Udie ^ th ? works ,r * Hindi of the 
undp^r / aint9 ° f North India with rare 
Nando and appreciation Babu 

HoS n ,9 a great artist and fully 

with P Ch,nL« r °?L b3 lj fi I 8t ' hand acquaintance 


without cause, and^resT 1 d,vorce bis wife the eaten? r)! 8 Cfllna he discovered 

rases of permission to mn riCt ' 0n to exce ptional 0 r pi, to which the practical problems 
P mm,o„ to mnrrj more than „ l[e “ China were „ m , lar £ Indm 

A aan , , _ 1 horn w.iu rern ®rltable record of achievement 

Assembly Votes Repeal Of Ronre^.w L a bnef penod * Iie will be able 

Laws ° EOpresaivo , h '» P ,8,0nt ' ,slt 

The Indian T i » . oiS .. 4 »°5 ,na and India Dr. Kalidas 

C8 votes wsainat 4? at,TO 1 A8,em % has by wof/n t" 0 ^ Indologist who hna 

for the repS ot H le P n ” SBd , tl , , , e P™Positlo£ h,° trnrjn “ nd 17,11 be “ ble ‘° “PP>L 

of 1818, tL Cnmuml hoS'K Iie B»l«tion III than one! i!, “til" 1 (l , r,T “ Iea ln “°re 
and all nth^r r ^ Amendment Act „ j- , « *® ^he elucidation of the vet in* 

lion, On Whn fSrrT h,vs "” a 4““ cnS",e °‘ J ,r plored “ “ the mutual 
Member strongly oriD0 ,Jj r ?,'" 8,lt ' t,l e Home ancient tTrf e .P mt, ? aI Influence exerted in 
fact does not rn£o nnWJJj 7 0tl °" lb ‘s £ -ft by lbe count ™> of Fa.tern 
will accent the toL P 0 that Government India* » H iere ,s reason to bebete that 
A.semblrtror th. "““"’•"datiou ot tl,e „ recewed ns well s „ e 
t‘w bj£, ! ,,° B tb " ” ,ol »l , »»s of nil legijia. , ™w“ dra ”A‘ b fitness to .peal 

merelj recommendatory, „ ot " dwell ° m ” 801,1 ot Ind,a “ » »«h«* 
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1 he party will \ laife Japan, Java, Siam, 
etc, also it may be suggested that the 
Philippines should be included in the tour 
It is worth while noting what cultural pro* 
gress the Filipinos have made under Atueri 
can guidance and influence It is stated 
in Paul Monro’s Gy lopanhtx of Ldueatu u 
that the indigenous script of the Philippines 
was derived from India in ancient times 
Important discoveries may result from 
endeavours made on the spot by Indian 
savants to find out old palm leaf manuscript* 
if an} , still extant 

At present, in all the chief countries of 
the world, with the exception of a few, the 
people follow some one faith, generally either 
^Christianity or Islam N’ct that there are 
not small numbers of the followers of other 
faiths also there But they are generally 
settlers and immigrants China and India are 
the only two big countries where hundreds of 
thousands of members of different religious 
communities have lived together as neighbours 
for centuries This betokens a tolerant and 
culturally and spiritually hospitable frame 
of mind Some may construe the fact as indi 
eating moral and intellectual amorphousness 
lheymaybe allowed to please themselves 
WJiat we believe is that the Open Door 
exists in China and India in the held of 
culture and spirituality, and hence there can 
be mutual appreciation between them 

It is said the Imperial Library at Pekin 
contains rare old Sanskrit manuscripts If 
so, the details of their contents should be 
made known If Pandit \idhusekhara 
Sastri, Principal of \ isva bbarati, Msits 
China hereafter, he will be able to continue 
the work inaugurated bv Rabindranath 
Tagore’s party 

It is also to be hoped that Chinese stu 
dents will come to India and Indian students 
will go to China, and an exchange of pro- 
fe«sors will be established 


Tho Policy of Obstruction 

Ihe policy of obstruction adopted by the 
Swarajist Party has been earned to its fur- 
thest length only in the Centril Provinces 
Legislative Council It was there alone that 
the members of that party were in a majority 
by them«elves Put as by law the provincial 
governors can assume charge of the trans 
ferred departments and obtain monev for 


working all the departments, reserved and 
transferred, and a3 in the Central Govern- 
ment the Goa ernoT General can restore the 
whole budget even if all the items be refused 
by the legislative assembly, the Swarajist 
party cannot bring tbe work of government 
to a standstill, nor can it compel Govern- 
ment to further democratise itself further 
progress towards popular government still 
depends on the ‘ sense of justice,” “good 
sense,’ or ‘ generosity” of “the powers that 
be “ Therefore, though their power of 
annoying and harassing has increased, oppo 
aition members are really still in the "tape 
of producing 1 moral effect”, which opponents 
of Government in the pre-Keform days could 
produce, though less often and to ft lesser 
extent 

The opposition can produce a deadlock 
only by starting a campaign of non payment 
of taxes and making it successful, too But 
a committee of the Congress, after touring 
the whole of India and taking evidence, has 
already reported that the country is not jet 
ready for civil disobedience iso, nothing 
lorther can at present be done to compel 
government to yield to tbe demands of the 
bwarajya party 

To this extent, the policy of that party 
may be said to be practically futile 

But the party itself and the public at large 
seem to be so tickled with the paper victories 
obtained as to be oblivious of the fset that 
all constructive work for the progress and 
uplift of the people, so far as the Congress 
party is concerned, is in abeyance — of course 
where it reallv was started in earnest 

As regards the work done by social 
reformers, and other social workers, not be 
longing to the Congress party, their work 
has no doubt gone on in the usual languid 
or energetic manner characteristic of parti- 
cular persons and area* But their work, 
too, has been affected indirectly Tbe Aon- 
co operation movement having drawn off 
to itself the larger part of the allegiance 
and pecuniary resources of the people, other 
movements and persons not connected with 
it have lost in influence and popular pecu- 
niary and o f her support to a corresponding 
degree It is, therefore, all the more incum- 
bent on I*on co operators, whether pro- 
council entry or anti council entry, to do 
with full vigour all that re juires to be done 
and can l* d^iu. v.or.-oftvciaVh for U e good of 
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Turkey and Moslem India 

ur*," , S ° PI>ort ”8 a motion for the releise of 
X 1 ' I™™*" the Madras Connell, Mr 

remit" ‘ hB G °™,ment' to 

Ihm .v 1 .? 1 ” 11 ,', , ll, “ rehcllion at a timo 

heads Over H ' 'J?'?*? 1 Mahomed.™ lost their 
had th » Wil lafat question The Tarts 

fi, TJ e lh^ n ft 8 ? °' etboard 

i,?;™ there would be no more a Khalifa 
India, akne 8 !” « ndlR sbonld hereafter loot to 
TnrLej tIw,r l,ome ‘ a °t to Arabia or 

Greece a Republic 

stTrsassaiass 

irtually become a republic The i„ 

The Akali Jathas 

Imbued with the true stu.,1 -t 
trace the second Akali Jathf ‘a E " Vl ° 

“w ir r SMS 

arrests at Bhai Par., .. ib \ 3 , number of 
While tho V.il 'V eported to be 1817 
force, resulting j n bloodsT 1 !! 9 ^ 0 * bas U9ed 
the Akali, remain HSy 1 " 1 ” mn ); 

S: ° r be,ns 

Tho Police Ideal 

to t£" 3 Srt SjflK: * ?” d 1 d f ’ 1 1 ml been ,.,a 


detection or even pretention of dime Tier 
were taught that it was their duty to help the 
public in etery tv ay possible, and especially the 
poor The ideal that was placed before the 
stuck nts at Sards nas that of the British police 
man r 

It is good news no doubt that such excel- 
lent lectures arc gn en at the faarda Police 
raining School, But policemen are human 
beings, and judge of the intentions of their 
employers bj what is done when there are 
pu ic complaints of police oppression, bar- 
barities or atrocities Jf police officials find 
that every effort is made to shield wrong 
doers among them, they are not likely to 
remember and act up to the Sarda lectures 
V bar Manair is still fresh in the publionnnd < 
A more recent case, by the manner of the 
bnal disposal of which people will form their 
own conclusions regarding the ideal whioh 

i«Ifrr me j fc , w , ant the P ollce to act u p to » 

q , TTG \ }° bere 18 known as the I’arada 
toundan abduction case, which was tried by 

Bnnrrn, ^ ,^ U ,^ ber J ea » SeSSlODS Judge of 
rh«?U *’ 'l l ? 183 C0n ' ,c tedall the accused 
p 8 /° f ; tbe Ca8e ’ RS statedb 3 the Amnia 
■Ucizar Paint a, are as follows — 

Keshal^p 8 ® uudan 18 the young wife of one 

RaneDur B n™ 5 ’’ * P °° r mRn of the <3lstncfc o£ 
2k ?T VT\ DS at ttbont 7 30 pm She was 
n«ne Mahomedaus from 
her ami t v, ^J a go of Amlagachhi, who ravished 
•■caiSw P‘ T confioed > She managed to 

SSJLT- »w. from l tte,r CU3tod y and l^ged a 

that^the ivnl * b 8 P°* 1C ,° Bit her allegation was 
■n the elS' 08 8&C , er ! dld not take any interest 
pector oF Pnl*^’ W V 1 * 13 more 60ri °ns>, the In* 
the redrPM t V W lom 8 * ie fiid approached for t, 
her rtl 0t hcr Evinces, Imnalf rov.sbcd 
the Sntw>pii».^ V0I l ““knntted a false report to 
the comnlnm. Po ? ,ce atout tho case As 

P°or, Tt P annea^ nd !' Cr hnsb ' ind wer « extremely 

5„; 0 R , at , on f tlrae a * though the 
wonld get scot Irfn" 5 ^. Dp a , nd 1,10 nccnsed 
self sacrifir.,«„ i f orlo nately through the 
biuode filin»?n, Zenl r, nd ^ onrn g° of Babn Gour 
and llalm n 5j’ £ !i e Zemindar of Amlagachi 

, 

I Mv boou till? ""I 1 "'.*, 1 purls of tin cars duty 

s °it t! s,r rorross'i "'S ' - tLo 10 

4 TI.L » filial rtporl 

sed ^ accepted bribes from the acco 

T1 at tl t rc is ft strong 8D<-pici<ni tl at tl e 
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girl Baradi was ravished by tbe Inspector, 
though tbe evidence as adduced in the case 19 
not sufficient to prove it 

4 That tbe police officers have intentionally 
given false evidence in this case 

5 That they intentionally submitted a false 
report to the S P with a view to throw dust into 
his eyes and thus to get an order from him 
on tbe basis of that report to cover their own 
maHfide action with the S P s authority ’ 

The learned Sessions Judge has not stopped 
simply with making these remarks in his jndg 
ment, hts sense of justice has been so much 
shocked that be has suggested to the District 
Magistrate the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire ‘into the conduct of the Police officers 
concerned 

The public wait to see what action 
Government takes in the matter 


Enquiry into the Jaito Massacre 
It appears that though the Indian Legis 
lative Assembly and the Panjab Legislative 
Conned were not considered legally competent 
to (focus* the killing of many members of the 
first Akali Jatha who were going to Jaito 
in Nabha State and of many of the crowd 
accompanying the Jatha, on the ground that 
the affair took place in an Indian State, yet 
an Indian magistrate named Balwant Singh 
Nalwa, who is a servant of the British Indian 
Government, ha3 been thought competent 
to enquire m/o mid report on it ' 

The General Secretary, Shiromani Gur 
dwara Prabandhak Committee of Amn»sar, 
has issued a printed communique to the 
press in which he examines in detail the 
report submitted by this magistrate The 
communique is very stroDgly worded As 
we do not possess nny first hand information 
on the snbject nor the means of obtaining 
any, we are unable to reproduce tbe comma 
mqne in its entirety Considering that the 
General Secretary openly and publicly 
accuses the magistrate of deliberate and 
absolute falsehood repeatedly in the comma 
mque’and 1 ends by calling the whole report 
“an abominable lie,* the pubho may be 
naturally disposed to take him at his word, 
unless the magistrate takes up the gaunt 
let and proves the truth of nis report in 
_ open coart 


The A*ge of Consent Bill. 

The report of the Select Committee on Dr 
Gour’s Bill to raise the age of consent to fourteen 
years has been published The report is signed 
by sixteen members, of whom sir have also 
appended minutes of dissent 

The report states "We have carefully consi 
dered whether the enactment of this Bill would 
produce a position in which an orthodox Hindu 
would be placed under the necessity of violating 
either the law of the land or the requirements of 
his religion IV o recognise that in certain qnar 
ters the opinion is still widely entertained that 
the Shatlrat enjoin the consummation of mar 
nage immediately on the attainment by the wife 
of the age of puberty but we are satisfied that 
this view is rnpidly losing ground We are also 
satisfied that failure to comply with this law 
woutd nowhere constitute a religious offence to 
the commission of which any form of social pen 
alty or religious expiation would attach In 
these circumstances we consider that tbe Bill 
Bhould be proceeded with, but we recommend 
that its further progress be stayed until there 
ha< been an opportunity to elicit public opinion 
on our report and on tbe Bill as amended by ns 

We have carefully considered tbe expediency 
of modifj mg the provisions of Clause 2 of the 
Bill A minority of us are of opinion that a cat 
tious advance should be made and think that the 
simplest course wonld be to raise the age of con 
sent to 13 years both within and without marital 
relation A further minority, while accepting 
the raising of tbe age outside tbe marital rela 
tian to 14 yean, would prefer within that rela 
tion to raise it to 13 years only, or in one ease 
to leave tbe age at 12 years The majority of 
us, however favour the provision made in the 
Bill and we have therefore left the substance of 
Clause 2 unaltered Some of those who favour 
the raising of the age within marital relation to 
13 years only would 1 are been prepared, had 
their v lew prevailed, to leave the existing penalty 
untouched We are, however, unanimously of 
opinion that if the age is raised to 14 years both 
wvtlun and without marital relation tl ere should 
lea redaction of tb# maximum penalty in cases 
in which the wife is between 12 and 14 By a 
majority we are of opinion that the reduction in 
question should be to imprisonment of either 
description for a terra not exceeding two years 
or fine or both.” 

It is an encouraging sign of the times 
that the new age of consent bill has 
not raised a storm of protest from the 
orthodox and affectedly orthodox sections 
of the Hindu community as its pre* 
decessor did many years ugo As repeated 
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tinkering with a law is undesirable from 
many points of Yiew, fourteen should be the 
age of consent both outside and within the 
marital relation There 13 no reason why 
girl wives should not have relief simply be- 
cause they are married at an age when they 
cannot possibly judge for themselves ana 
effectively resist the “good intentions” of 
their parents Child marriages and the 
motherhood of mere children should be 
knocked on the head m ns many direct and 
indirect ways as is legitimately possible 


Bankura Medical School 

The Honorary Secretary of tho Bankura 
Saonmlam writes — 

Mr Ttishibar Mukberjce ex Chief Judge 
of Kashmir, has made a gift of his palatial build 
nig known as 1 Manor at Lohpor in Bankura 
Town to the Ihnkura Sammilani by a registered 
deed for tl e purposes of t! e BAnkura Medical 
School started hj the Sammilani in 1T22 TIio 
munificent gift compnses several buildings, out 
houses, tanks, wells, gardens, foot ball ground 
tennis courts, Ac .covering an Area of 70 bighas 
of land within well protected fencing Tho 
School at present is located in tire main building 
The value of the gift is over Fifty Thousand 
Rupees The gift has been made on deposit of 
Rs 10000 in 11 or Bonds with tl e Accountant 
General of Posts and Telegraphs by the Bankura 
Saminilam, the interest whereof is to be applied 
for tbe maintenance of the devised premises 
The Bankura Sammilani appeals totliegener 
ous public for funds to meet the expenses of a 
hospital w ith 100 beds for the School and any 
sum however small will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by the Treasurer, Hat II K 
Raha Bahadur Dy Director General of Posts and 
Telegrnpl s, 1 Council House Street, Calcutta 
We have visited the school and have Jong 
known the locality personally Its situation 
is all that can be desired The site is very 
healthy The school 19 situated at some dis- 
tance from the heart of the town The 
lecture rooms, dissection room, hostels, Ac , 
are roomy and kept m a sanitary condition 
The teachers are all qualified men When 
we visited the school, m February, we saw 
corpses and parts of corpses on the dissect- 
ing tahles The school attracts students 
from all parts of Bengal, and hence deserves 
the anpport of the entire Bengali people 


The Bar Committee's Report 

Sir Edward Chnmier and his colleagues 
of the Bir Committee observe in their report 
that “ It is not possible to hat o an All-India 
Bar in any real Bense, unless there is to be 
throughout India a single tv pe of advocate 
possessed of the same qualifications and en- 
titled to practise in all the courts of the 
country ”, though a strong case has been 
made out for a greater measure of self- 
government for lawyers practising m the 
different High Courts of India 

As a first Btep, the Committee re- 
commends that all practitioners in the Indian 
High Courts shall be entitled advocates It 
further proposes that vakils of ten years’ 
standing and upwards shall be admitted to 
practice »> the Original Side forthwith, and 
the others after the lapse of a y ear plm the 
fulfilment of certain conditions As, if these 
roposals be given effect to, hamsters would 
ave to face keener competition than at 
present, they would moat probably oppose 
them But it would be but bare justice to 
carry out these recommendations of the Com- 
mittee 


Mrs Naidu’s Speeches at 
Cape Town 

Mrs Sakojim Naiiui s impassioned speeches 
in public halls and the open air have become a 
vivid topic, at Cape Town, says Reuter, and 
her recent speeches are causing a sensation 
among tl e general public 

Mrs Naidu, speaking in Urdu, said she bad 
been hero nine day s and felt it her duty to ad 
dreSB meetings in T nglish m order, firstly, to 
appeal directly to t] e public and the Govern 
ment (tremendous cheenng), the spirit of winch 
was* i! yon continue to oppress us we shall leave 
tout Fmpire, and i£ v\e do, wl ere will your 
Fmptre be then ’ ( Cheers ) 

Mrs Naidu hnB correctly gauged the 
Indian feeling The desire, in cnse it were 
needed, to sever India's connection with the 
British Empire really existed among large 
sections of tne people , but the power to do 
so was as yet lacking 

Proceeding, Mrs Naidu said that in India 
their own country, the British had also oppressed 
tl em, ard kept them down, l nt now Mr Gandhi 
i ad instilled a spirit into his followers which 
could not he suppressed A few thousand English- 
men l ad wade elavee of ! er people in India, 
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bat now they were standing op for their rights 
(cheers ), and rising against their oppressors 
They had started the national industry of 
spinning Kha Idar m India to boycott Lnglish 

Ur Gandhi had said that if that were made 
a national industry, and the people learned to 
use the charJia, 50 nulls wool l close down in 
Manchester 

Mrs Naida emphasised that they must fight 
for their rights, and fight on while they still 
had breath m their bodies (Prolonged cheer 
ing ) Remember they want to put you in class 
areas and segregate you like they do lepers on 
Rabben island (Cries of Shame ) I am told that 
this Bill will not apply to the Cape bnt General 
Smuts will keep you here as long as it pleases 
him, and when he no longer has any use for you 
he will tell yon to clear ont ' 

Her message to General Smuts was “Beware 
if yon think that by this bribe you will catch 
our vote at the nest election in this province 
As long as our brothers in the Transvaal and 
Natal continue to be oppressed by yon, we will 
accept no such bribe in the Cape (Loud cheers ) 
In further remarks, Mrs N aula complained of 
the lack of educational facilities for Indians in 
South Africa There was no Indian Umversi 
ty id South Africa Their son9 could not ob 
tain scholarships and be sent overseas to Eng 
land, Germany or other countries 

“No Foot wearing Allowed ” 

Describing in the London Inquirer his 
visit to the Shwe Dagon pagoda m Rangoon, 
the Rev \Y U Drummond, D D , says — 

At the entrance to the first of the long flights 
of steps which lead op to the marble platform 
of the pagoda there is a notice * No foot wearing 
allowed Those who wish to enter must con 
form to native custom and do so bare foot I 
am told that this recent regulation has the effect 
of keeping many people outside In same it 
arouses the spirit or pn le They w ill not do 
this straDge and lowly thing to please tl e de 
votecs ot an alien faith Others are afraid, as 
one lady said to me, that they may “catch 
things, and their demotion to the goddess 
Ilygiene overcomes their cnnosity Certain it 
is that On our two visits we saw nobody who 
could be called a stranger but ourselves For 
myself I am free to confess that 1 like the xeve 
rent symbolism of the act Why, 1 ask myself 
should I intrude into this Holy of Holies in any 
guise that offends the deepest instincts of reve 
rence and ceremonial purity ? At its lowest it 
is simply good manners Fora finer sympathy 
it is an act of spiritual fellowship 

G3J — 15 


What is a Liar? 

What is a liar ? Well, we should not have 
liked to say it ourselves , bnt a diplomat who, 
it is said, had spent his life at the Foreign Office, 
is quoted by Mr Thomas Shaw, Minister of 
Labour, as follows ‘ Men look askance at yon 
if yon cheat at cards or if yon lie persistently, 
but I have been lying all my life it was my 
business to lie I was a diplomatist No one 
thinks any the worse of me for lying in fact 
I have a drawer full of medals given m my 
capacity as a liar 


Decreasing Consumption of Salt 

On 3rd March last the Under Secretary of 
State, Mr Richards, was asked by Mr Scurr 
what amount accrued to the revenues of India 
from the salt duty for the financial year pre 
viously to the imposition of the recent enhance 
mento'duty and what amount had been received 
from the enhanced dnty and what quantities 
of salt in the same periods respectively had been 
removed from Government godowns and ware 
houses 

Mr Richards The answer to the first part 
of the question is Rs 682 lakhs and Rs b70 
lakhs, respectively to the second part of the 
question 541 and dftO lakhs of maunds respectively 
The second figure represents in each case the 
latest estimate for the current financial year 
expiring 31st March nest 

This answer shows that the enhancement 
of the salt duty has brought in more revenue, 
but has decreased the comsnmption of salt by 
more than 30 per cent Even before the 
enhancement of the duty, the people bf India 
and their cattle could not consume a snffi 
cient amount of salt A farther decrease 
could not but have affected their health 


Education Grant for Europeans 
and Indians 

In discussing the Bengal education grant 
in Council Babn Hemanta Kumar Sarkar 
pointed ont that 

If all the figures were taken together the sum 
provided to the “reserved education came np to 
this that for each European student somethin" 
like Rs 26 were spent and for every Indian 
student only three annas were spent 
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Penny Post Again 

M» Hartshorn s Hist to Deittatiov 
Lomon, Map 

Tlie Postmaster General, replvm* to iln«r 

a deputation of the prmtmg £££ *“ 
the opinion that the restoration of the P penny 
post was the most practical solution of an 
S hI men Vi n the Panting trade He added 
of the W end . eavonrto '^ace the Chancellor 
Esch eq«er to agree to tl.e financial sacn 
fices involved in the proposal — Venter 

This means that as in pre war davs n 
letter should be earned from Greet nji ’ 
to even the most distant paSs ofthe IS 

o f T ^ x n P K zi , 
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dissemination of knowIed^E 811163 ’ and tlie der,n S tbe matter m its wid2 UM i 10 * n ’ bu { consi 
old by means "2 Sff 1 "* deeidrf ™l«t.o D i .they bad 

newspapers ’ r erl ”dmals and were co n »,“e3 B t Z , h S I, J emi ' 

Tn riL „ . . action would at ,f we did so our 


ZefficZee T,J°^ l,e m “'" t8 ”“" 88 of the pro 

tanVaT 7 f f\“ N “' y “ s 11111 fir »‘ bne of Sir. 

lntenticm^n””’ W 11 f S lvln g an earnest of them 

intention to ;ivs a load to the world in the do 

tl.mo°timt n°, n »™ame„t, and t„ do” £ 
oSe 1,1 b ° consl dered any way an 

Power” °" aS, ° n ot P 0 vocation t0h4 o “ 

PltFMIEK’s I XPLA'S 1TION 

plained er the^Pn^ e ^ a ^ 0 ^ b “ 

to anv L~i." C ‘ “ O'tOMionwas not contrary 

thatWwcS w„ rea 5 b ?' ^Vachington anj 

would bo guilty Of Zt "" h ‘ S ’’ 6 G °'' 8 ™ m8 ot ‘ 

understanding at the fe ° " ori ” 

It was neroectlv ng on Conference 

pore waseES r understood that Smga 
ed thZ Ckded from the arrangements read.. 

were bu^dmg na to d ’ c P ™ C i eed,n ^* sa,d that if wo 

Pacific for the 8 num^ t r r a ereat fleet in t!l0 

projected position P n f e°* ' Im P enal defence this 
none m ®T P ° rB 7« second to 

From the Naval area of 4 1080 W(lters 

whether of defence or* Jr** * n ,ts &s P ects > 
dared say, would he chmJ? C f.’ S, ?& R P ore . he 

dock sbould bo^ St Th» P n C ' ' vh ' re ° 
had explored the 1 Tho Government 
der,n s , P bem,t,‘r,„T, b “!“ b »* «»», 


r w. 

p»V 1 ”- rar-^l »— * 

hopes of success In Isjia .o ” 6 ’ wlb NatioSs, the , el E. , ',"5 of 1,18 Leas" 8 of 
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unprovement 1 ””” “ I “ tIe ‘““^'“t” 8 hope™! 


tion and arbitration ^nd 0 ^' 3 ^ 16 ; 1 bj concllla 
tions which would’ m £ be creatl °n of condi 
agreement for the ? a c °mprohensive 
possible 4 6 limitation of armaments 
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The Drib S 7 1P0r ° B “ S9 
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Jn esplaining the reasons fo. n , sstablubment of ftii "B*P 8 "i would hamper the 

The Government lmd endeavoured to 8 t eer * appear9 to ns right Cr,t| s!» Government 
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Tho Poet Hanmohan Ghose. 

Last month a meeting was held At the 
Calcutta University Institute to mourn the 
death of the late Mr Manmohan G hose (a 
brother of Mr Anrobindo (ihose) who was a 
distinguished professor of Fnglisb literature 
in the Presidency College, and a true po*t 
whose worth was recognised at Oxford even 
when he was a student there Miss Latita 
Ghose, younger daughter of the Poet, paid 
a touching tribute to her father 

Miss Chose said tl at the artist stood apart 
from the stress of the world as a silent spectator 
The ordinary man or woman saw but the facts 
' o! life It was tho poet, the musician, or the 
artist who showed to humanity tie truths of 
life So it was that her father played tho part 
of a spectator of the drama of life and in tl o 
stillness nf night, realised its nguif cance 

Alter reading extracts from I er fathers 
poems to show his poetical genius Miss Gboso 
concluded 

“My father s life was no smooth path of roses 
In youth, ho had to struggle against poverty and 
want Ills Oxford career was onro interrupted 
owing to lack of funds, and le spent many 
winters in tho intense cold of I/ondon w»tl out 
a 6re "When ho returned and attained a position 
of financial ease, the happiness of his life was 
clouded by the chronic illness of my mother 
whom he nursed with a tenderness and devotion 
no woman can equal The shock of my mothers 
death completely brokahis health Illness after 
illness came, biin Iness overramo him but still 
he went on producing and perfecting Hu genius 
struggled and manifested itself through ill 
' health, routine work, and unfavourable circnm 
stances bet in my father ■ poems is embodied 
the message of India — tho philosophy of life 
which sho has been trying to teach through the 
ages — tho supreme good inherent in all things ’ 
Dr Tagore, who presided said in tho course 
of an eloquent tribute, that the lato Hanmohan 
~a -greit bisidivartiago -m 
that his medium of expression of thoughts and 
sentiments was a foreign tongue Thts difficulty 
had to a certain extent stood in the way of a 
correct recognition of his genius But in what 
ever tongue it might bo clothed a poet a thoughts 
and sentiments had universal application and 
that was true of Manmohan Ghcse Let them 
hope that in tl o fulness of time, the late poet a 
countrymen would realise his greatness and listen 
to his message 

Me understand Miss Latika Chose intends 
to get her father’s works published in 
England 


Rlfllan Republic in Morocco 

Paei», Mje 10 
Reports from French sources* in Morocco in 
diente tho seriousness of the situation in Spam 
and Morocco Two Spanish posts aro besieged, 
but are managing to get food and ammunition by 
sea The main routes are menaced by Riff*, who 
I »vu violently assaulted a number of Spanish 
positions CO kilometres west of Mehla — •/ fvler 



Ghazi Abd el Kerim 
1’iesidont of Killian Republic (Morocco) 

Glian Abdul Kerim is the president of 
the ltifRan Republic in Morocco some inform 
ation about them will be found in our For- 
eign Periodicals section in the March number 

Tho Chinoso Renaisaanco 
The Rev A M Chirgwin has contributed 
to the Contemj'rary Rrri tea very interesting 
and arresting article on the renaissance 
in China says he — 

“Its area, its population, its unexploitod 
resources, combined with a national character 
which has steod tho test of time and a social 
order which 1 as persisted, though dynasties 
have waxed and waned, help to make credible 
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the statement that China is tlio koy to tho 
future of the world The IT S Miuistor in 
Peking sajs, “Tbo twentieth century will lw 
China a century, just ns the ontst inding feature 
of the nineteenth ccnturj was the unprecedented 
development of America " 

“No land has been more deeply disturbed 


zincs picked up from American bookstalls wooU 
contain ' 

There is n greit intellectual ferraont m 
Chinn 

“The mind of China to day is seething with 
new ideas A glance beneath the surface of 
by tbo impart o! modem cmli'an'tion on on U"a inlollnctii.l unrhl ratcals a ati.ltpreaJ movc 

unprepared people tlian Olnna In less tbnn »<'»'• ninth » aueapin,; titer tbo .Indents and 

ono generation Obina baa passed tram tbo * '« uiMjRMiUin K cnctt tllr, known tanonalp aa 

candle to tbo electric age, tram the wheelbarrow »'0 !>»* Tbooglit Jloicment the Tide o! Juw 

to tbe motor lorry, Iram tbe t.nllock earl to ? r Nc "' CitiliMlIon Motcmcn 

the norephno There tiro caeca in Chinese eilie. " bat it taking place 11 not less tbi.il n renal, 
where, without tlio utonnedHta stanes, life lt> prime concern i.witli learning, rtmt 

has pasred directly tram tlio nitre el a in thir pnremt it i.resohwl to nee eteiy rooorco 
thousand year, ego to the ego ol nirolcss ot modern ec.eiice, It welcomes Cl entiling new. 

The Great Wall, which was completed come bnl menti on pccremng a critical end scientincj 
centuries before the Christian era, was mica led attitude ot miml , it is atnctly utilitarian unit 
to he an cltectiio barrier against external in • ln51 *'’ "’at the onl) study oi mankind it man 
tluenccsot every ktnl, to-day owe ot the tow era “ There caw bo little ilonbt that the tide of 

of that Wall is used as a reselling and broad now thonght in China will lire and grow The 
casting station fulfilling tlio very purposo the fact that tho movement is democratic, scien 

Great Wall was intonded to prevent That is tific and social, means that it is in tho mam 

symptomatic of what is happening on every hand stream of the world’s progressiva thinking It 
m China to day ” insists on applying its principles fearlessly to 

In tbe opinion ot the writer, industrial and international life and though it 

, „ , , , , „ „ .IS unorganised in the sense ol being " Itbont 

Tcrhaps the most iignilicant ot all tho recent c0 „ lra i oEc „ or , ,, „ OC Tertheloss 

developments .in China, and that which lie, m „ v , p rogrM , It „ adtancieg 

behind etery phase ot her awakening, is • the llk , „ re„,, 1 „, b t , a , e b T1 „ « v clat,o„ tut „ 

intellectual renaissance" It began on that tak,„ g ,,l, c „ Chinn is as amazing as anything 

tateful dav when by n stroke ot tt o vermilion „ modern h|ll „ cbmts “ Konaissaneo 

pencil of the Dowager h repress th. whole he. rehgioue, pofltleal and industrial, as well as 

tvS , f 3 ”' ° «»d intellectual elements These four great retain- 

ta£s “?■ .r, X ..*s "SEiss nl 

emergence ol a new seal, of value,, a wider U "°„“ 

intellectual horizon and a new ntt.tudo lo one qnarter of tl.e linman race ” 

The foregoing passage needs to be 
pondered by those in India who are entirely 
engrossed in politics 

The Chinese do not want to be "Western- 
ised , to become counterfeit Occidentals 
is not their aim ior, 

“Frankly and I ally to becomo Westernised 

wouldbea 1q ss in the things of tho spirit, it 
would ho like gaining the world at tho cost of 
osmg the soul \Y hat the Chinese llenatasancc, 
with its mingling streams of ancient and 
modern w seeking to do is to achieve a synthesis 


tile 

“Dr T T Low, a Western educated Chinese, 
now n professor in Peking University, recently 
put the matter \ ery arrestmgly He had been 
out of China for nearly ten years, and on hie 
return was naturally interested in noting social 
changes The outward changes which he found 
were lew as compared With those of an ita 
material and spiritual character Everywhere 
was a new "kind of invisible power and atmos 
phere which found expression in the tone of 
public opinion, the attitude of ordinary citizens 
and the topics discussed in the nowspapeca 
Dr Lew spent an evening roaming round book 
shops and newspaper stalls and gathered 


1 give birth to a new thing in the world 

some fifty different kinds of magazines and tempt to thintT through ^ *1* *i t * etcrmmef ^ 
journals He found on wWigatmn that there of Chinese aid 3 * ’ w “ C ”‘ S °S 
were more up to date makers discussed and a to discover if those fundlm^V «“ °!?tL 
wider range ot opinions expressed ,n those may not be mamcdT- pr . ,nC .\ p! ?! 


magazines than auy bination of fifty maga 


„ wnw . i .i ' ", .*? duo time flud give birth to 

a new philosophy of living ’ 



kotks 


In other word*. Chira u attempting 
what hai long teen known in India as the 
weddi~g of the iptnt o r the But with the 
■pint of the \\ est 

“ The main characteristic of China is Mill 
solidarity It 11 that, an 1 that alone, which has 
prevented alto national collapse in a period of 
unprecedented el ae« that has seen eight I ’re 
mien m fourteen years Social col esion is tl e 
oatstanding fact m Chinese civilisation Tie Cve 
duties art the Cve relations bind the folk in ono 
Life is fundamentally a rnity in Chinese philn 
wphy 

“The mam characteristic, on the ot! er 1 an 1, 
of Western civilisation, as enrich* I by Cl risti 
amty, is tLe nnlol 1 possibility ard worth of the 
individual These two great ideas need sytl esi 
sation Each is tie creation of a particular 
kind of civilisation, ami each of itself is partial 
and unbalanced The two wedded together wool 1 
produce something new in I Oman I istory 

“All the eviJenee points to tie probability 
that the Chtneso Renaissance is one of the great 
creative movements in the story of mankind 
and seems to promise results as good and as 
great as those of the Renaissance in the West 

Mr Chirgwm hai alio written, ‘ From 
Canute to Marconi is a far cry China n 
taking it at a stride " Bat 10 far as India ii 
concerned, onr benign British trustees have 
always told ns that India must take at least 
os many centuries to evolve os Britain 
Perhaps the effect of British philanthropy 
is ‘slow bat sore’. * \\ e also read in Mr 
Chirgwin’s article that the twentieth centary 
will be known os China’s century What 
blasphemy 1 China ha* never known the 
blessings of British rule, and yet she is 
destined to forge ahead ? Incredible 

Tho Present IIoubo of Commons 

The Inquirer of London observes 

Tho present Government vs titling % 1 »gh 
standard for moral earnestness and conviction, 
and that fact has been noticed in the Opposition 
press more than once The Ti n't in Toes lay 
said in a leading article tl at the present Hottse 
of Commons ‘ is a House id which knowledge and 
character aro plainly going to count for a good 
deal more than rhetoric, anl reminded those 
Conservative members who are * honourably an 
nous to prove their superiority to the Govern 
ment speakers 'and to one another) * tl at tl eir 
speeches “will coart for very little unless they 
are based on tho sumo kind of methodical e lucu 
tion in politics as Hint which has been followed 


oOj 

bjr tl e Labour minuter* and aro expressed with 
simple sincerity ' 

Can the words of Tl • Tim » be applied to 
our leg! dative bodies T 


Happy British School Children 
bir Robert Blair, who hai recently retired 
from his post of Education Ofhcer under the 
l/sndon County Council, ipeaks highly of 
modern British schools He says, children 
no longer go “with shining morning face 
unwillingly to school,* for they like attend- 
ing “Happy, beautiful, laughing children 
go dancing along to school the place they 
really love " Of how many Indian schools 
and their pupils can this be said * 


The Objects of Tagoro’s Visit to tho 
Far East 

In response to the mutation of the 
authorities of the Pekin University the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore will deliver a course of 
lectures at Pekin After finishing his lectures 
in China, he intends to visit Japan, Indo- 
Chma Cambodia, feiam and Java We have 
positive information of the existence of a 
desire in the Philippines that he should visit 
those islands, ana that an exchange of 
professors should b< arranged At the fare- 
well party arranged by the Visva-bharati Sam- 
tnilam he explained the objects of his tour 
He proposes to convey the message of India 
to the f ar East He will endeavour to re- 
establish cultural and spiritual connections 
with India and will try torevivo the study of 
Buddhistic and Sanskritio literature which 
had formed for a long time a bond of unity 
between India and these countries It is not 
gen« rally known that large collections of Chi 
nese translations of Buddhistic and Sanskrit 
10 works, as well ns important specimens of 
Buddhistic Art are in existence in these coun- 
tries, which will present a vast field for en- 
quiry and research leading to valuable disco- 
veries in the history and culture of Ancient 
India 

Tl e Imperial I ibrary at Pekin the Chinoso 
capital, contains * number of rare Sanskrit 
manuscripts, most of which are very able dis 
scrtations on Hindu philosophy, specially on tl o 
Sankl yn system Tho stock is so large U at if it 
becai le available for etu ly even iti part it ci ' 
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not but make a magnificent contribution to onr 
knowledge ol that subject 

As things at present stand, China lias but 
few scholars of Sanskrit and Sankhya, while in 
India there is absolutely no provision to receive 
and equip with knowledge those students whom 
China may like to send here It is the heartiest 
wish ot Dr Tagore that be may be able to do 
something by way ol such a provision at the 
Visva bharati 

The cost of Rabindranath Tagore’s pas 
eage to and from Pekin has been paid by the 
Pekin University The cost of the remaining 
portion ol his tour and the entire expenses 
of Pandit Kshitimohan Sastri will bo met 
{.com, the dona-kvao. ot U& 10,(1(10 

iven to the Visva bharati on the eve of their 
eparture by Mr Jugalkishore Birla This 
donation is in addition to Its 20,000 from 
Raja Bnldeodas Birla and Rs 3,000 from Mr 
Jugalhishore Birla already contributed to the 
Visva bharati. The expenses of Mr Nanda- 
lal Bose will be met partly by the Visva-bba 
rati and partly by contributions from person* 
interested in Indian Art 


Tagore’s Reception at Rangoon 
Rabindranath Tagore reached Rangoon oU 
the 24th March A large and representative* 
gathering of Christian, Buddhist, Moslem and 
Hindu residents received him at the Ghat Ol 1 
the same afternoon, he was invited to lnncl 1 
with Sir Hnrcourt Butler, the Governor of 
Burma In the evening a public address wa 3 
presented to him on behalf of the citizens of 
Rangoon in the Jubilee Hall, which is the 
biggest public hall there About five thousand 
persons were present The public addres 3 
stated among other thingB — 

“We greet you in the name of that umvef" 
sal culture which you have promoted with 
admirable devotion and singleness of aim W e 
greet yon in the name of Human Brothef* 
hood, the inculcation of which in East and 
I West has been with you a consuming passion 
1 We greet you as a votary of Truth sensed 

; through Beauty \\ e greet you as one teprfi 

j tenting the rebirth of Asia, and as one wh° 

1 has thrown across the chasm of ignorance and 

misunderstanding a bridge of future cotnprtf 
j hension between Asia and Eur-America \\ e 
greet yon as the lineal descendant of philosn* 
pher seers of ancient India, who at the davfn 


of civilisation proclaimed the Unity of Life 
and knew Humanity for one family transcend- 
ing barriers of race and clime To 

your fame won in the realm of Letters, have 
been added other laurels Your experiment 
at Sliantmihetan of founding a University 
where the streams of Eastern and Western 
culture may meet in confluence, where the 
breath of modern research may infuse life in- 
to the dead fossils of the ancient world, 
where Bav ants of ABia and Eur-America may 
meet, consult and work together for world 
harmony, is, we assure you in all sincerity, 
being reverently watched in this land 
of ricefields and pagodas • And we 
'mVe 'dma occasion tft miur&mg owl 
special admiration of the unostentatious 
work of village reconstruction which you 
and your fellow workers in Sbantiniketan 
have undertaken You are teaching by 
example a new sociology, which will help 
m making a new India We wish 

you a fair voyage to China, that repository of 
another ancient civilisation We wish pros- 
perity to your mission , we wish you long 
years of increasing service to humanity ” 

The poet was deeply touched and grate- 
fully accepted the greetings of the citizens of 
Rangoon On the 25th a reception was orga- 
nised by the Bengal Academy on behalf of 
the Bengali residents and on the 25th another 
on behalf of the Chinese residents Details 
about these meetings have not yet come m 
Aa at present arranged, the party will reach 
Penang on the hOth Rabindranath Tagore 
will probably halt at Kuala Lampur on his 
way to Singapore 

Sir J C. Bose on Photosynthesis 

The latter years of the scientific career 
of Professor Sir J C Bose appears to be more 
crowded with discoveries than the earlier 
ones — so far at any rata as one may judge 
from his published works Leaving aside 
his researches m Physics, which so far as 
we are aware, have not been published in 
book form, the first work which he gave to 
the scientific world, “Response in the Living 
and Non Living”, was published m 1902 
This was followed in 1000 by the publication 
of “Plant Response as a Means of Physiologi 
cal Investigation ” Next year came out 
“Comparatn e 1 lectro Phj fliology ” Then 
there was a long interval of six years, after 
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which, m 1011, he l rdaght cot “ftes^arche* 
on Irritability o r I lants " \g4ia there *H 
a pause Tot five yean Volocte 1 of M 1 tf«* 
Movement) in 1 IsnU” cane ont m 1915, 
\oIura* II in 1919. and Volumes III ani I\ 
in 1923 In 1923 alio came ont, “The 
I hjuiology of the Aicent of Sap ' And 
this year we hare got a new work on “The 
I’hyjiology of Photoiyntheiu," got np in the 
be»t ityle of Mssir* Ijongnan* * 

Of coane, Prof Rose dw*i not remain 
idle daring the years when no booh cotnes out 
from his pen Those who n»e acquainted 
with hu method of work are aware that I 6 
performs hu experiments again and again, 
pauses and reflects, and it is when he u 
satisfied tl at all the sources of error that he 
can think ol hare "been eliminated ant» Vnn 
truth ascertained, that he give* out the 
result to the world 

Photosynthesis, with which Prof Hoses 
latest wort deals means the process of con 
strnctire metabolism by which carbohydrates 
are formed fron water vapour and the carbon 
dioxide of the air in the clilorophyl containing 
tissues of plants exposed to the action 
of light. A* the author state* in his ptefoce 
this is one of the fundamental cosmic pro- 
cesses, the one that underlies the great 
primitive luduitry of Agriculture It is 
therefore a process whtch should be com 
pletelv understood The author has given a 
brief historical sketch of its discovery, begin 
mng with the account of Priestley sinvestiga 
tions on the air (1779) After bringing the 
, sketch down to the latest achievements of 
other scientists Trot Hose observes — 

* It would appear, therefore tl at almost 
everything that can be known about photoayn 
the*!* has now been ascertained It may be 
admitted that this is approiimately true in t* e 
qualitative sense, but certs. nty not in the ijusr.ii 
tat i re sense In spite of many laborious re 
searches, it Is not yet possible to attach defnito 
numerical values to the efficiency of 1 ght of 
various ware length and energy nor to tie 
effect of a rise of temperature, or of a variation 
in the amount of available carbon dioxide, upon 
the activity of photosynthesis ' 

The author’s present volume is essentially 
a record of quantitative research in these 
varions directions There are sixty illustro 

* The Phjnolaqy *f I hntatjnth'ui By Sir 

Jaandish Chunder liose Longmans Green and 
Co I9i i Vp 2a7 + \X 10* net 


pour to elucidate the experiments, which, as 
fljtml wi*h Ur I lose, who combines in hu 
person the role* of discoverer and inventor, 
Jjsre b**en carried out by means o* a variety 
0 f sensitive apparatus specially devised 
by himself for the diff-rent objects in 
yieir , and the results, having been recorded 
automatically, are at least free from the 
error of the personal equation The worth 
0 ! the book and the value of the discoveries 
recorded ther* m are much greater than the 
roodest claim made by the sathor 

It is a source of deep satisfaction to all 
jrho understand and appreciate the spirit of 
Indian civilisation that Professor Dose’s re* 
gearches cannot be used for the work of 
destruction but may be utilised for producing 
■pttMj vi A tinr.-b to&L , V-. *A/tAi»7»iw»> *r/«/fl/ w- 
<jui and a happier and more hnmane pojm 
jation may be sustained tn all the continents 

Turkish Women and Polygamy 

A meeting of Turkish women, held in 
Constantinople on March 11, 1921, decided 
to appeal to the National Assembly to 
abolish polygamy 


Limitation on Egypt’s 
Sororolgnty 

When Great llntain a bo 1 shed tl o Pro 
federate m 1J22 and left Igypt an independent 
severe gn fetata capable of joining the League of 
Nations and appoint ng its own diplomatic re 
presentatives abroad, four quest ons were 
reserved for fature discussion* and settlement, 
end till the day of that settlement ea me, things, 
*n t! eso respects would remain as they wore 
nniTisii CovurviraTIONs 
Tl e first was tl e security of Jtritish rom 
mnnications British troops are in kgypt to-day, 
not to keep Fgrpt in order but to keep the Baer. 
Canal the highway to the British k astern Do* 
minions and Colonics safe In addition to that 
llntain is still responsible for tl o protect on of 
minorities and foreign interests generally in 
Fgypt and tl o whole question of tl o regime m 
t! e Sedan I as yet to be decided 

Tl eso aro derogations from full sovereignty 
But tte fact remain* tl at the Igyptian 
Government can eend its own Minister to the 
Coart of St James* and I as sent him ean 
dismiss British officials m Fgypt right and loft 
ant is d amusing them, and can do wl at it 
likes with the tomb of Tutonkhuracn withont Jet 
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or hindrance at the hands of the British tuna tuttl «w»«ao«n tiAia— Ghazi Monstfa 


Government 

Thus as King Fuad of Egjpt does not 
possess full sovereignty, he cannot be accept- 
able to the entire Moslem world for the 
office oi Caliph , for in Moslem opinion, the 
Caliph must be a really and fully independ- 
ent and powerful sovereign 

King Hussein’s Claim to tlie 
Khilafat 

For the same reason King Hussein of 
the Hedjar, too, will not be accepted as 
Khalifa by the Musalmans outside the 
Arabic countries Reuter wired on March 
10 the opinion of the Trench paper the 
Temps, which Bpoke of the King of the 
Hedjaz and his two sons as “British func 
tionaries ” 

As the N zam of Hyderabad possesses 
even leaa power and freedom, he ought not 
to be thought of as a possible Khalifa It 
may also be noted here incidentally that 
Morocco has been stated to have been out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Khilafat when 
the Turkish feultan held that office 

The Abolition of the Khilafat 

The following telegram received from 
Angora by the Central Khilafat Committee 
in reply to its telegTam explains the reasons 
for the abolition of the office of Khalifat by 
the Great National Assembly of Turkey 

‘ The law Bgreed to by tlie Great National 
Assembly of Turkey is as follows — (1) TheKhalif 
has been deposed (2) the Khilafat office being 
essentially contained in the sense and meaning 
of Government and Republic, the Khilafat office 
>s abolished In fact, the Khilafat means 
Government , which means ‘State’ The enst 
ence of a separate Khilafat office within the 
Turkish Republic proved to be disturbing to the 
foreign and internal political nmon of Turkey 
‘ trom another side, tl e Khilafat office idea 
which has been conserved for ages to realise the 
basis of a United Moslem Government in tbe 
world lias never been realised, and, on the con 
trnry, lias been a constant causo of strife and 
duplicity among the Muslims , whereas tl e real 
interests accept as a principle tl at the social 
associations may constitute themselves into 
independent governments The spiritual and 
real bond between Moslem nations is mder 
stood m tlve signification ot tbe sacred verse 


Kemal 

In reply to the above, the following 
cable has been sent to the President, 
Turkish Republic, Angora, by Mr bhaukat 
All, President, Central Khilafat Committee and 
Mr Xifxjatullnh, President, Jammf-ul-Olema, 
as resolved in a special joint meeting of the 
Working Committees of the Khilafat orga- 
nisation and Jamiat-ul-Ulema — 

\ our cable is not clear Has the National 
Assembly abolished only the separate office of 
tbe Khalifa instituted recently by it and has 
instead agreed to acknowledge the allegiance 
to the President of the Repnblic not only as 
the head of the Turkish State hat also as tbe 
“Khalifat JIuBliman” or is the Assembly as the 
executive of tbe Tnrkish Republic not prepared 
to accept any responsibility for the historic 
Islamic institution called Khilafat ? The news 
so far received from Turkey regarding the 
abolition of the Khilafat has caused deep dis 
tress and consternation among your Indian 
Muslim brethren Tbe Mnsalmans of India are 
not partisans favouring the retention of the 
Khilafat as a monopoly of any particular family 
or perquisite of any individual They entirely 
dissociate themselves from any desire to inter 
vene m the national affairs of their Turkish 
brethren, who are quite competent to deal with 
them But they are deeply concerned with tho 
question of the retention or abolition of 
the office of the Khalifa itself which is the very 
essence of Islamic faith and was designed to 
maintain and conserve the ideal of Islamic 
brotherhood through a definite and well es- 
tablished institution 

It js true that when m the hour of his need 
the KhalifA called upon tho members of the 
world wide Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and hie nation, tbe response of the Muslim 
■world was very poor but it is equally true that 
this was for i\ ant of a properly and effectively 
functioning Khilafat organisation As a conse 
quenee of this, not only Turkey but the entire 
Muslim world suffered grievously But we 
learnt our lesson m the terrible school of suffer 
ing and awaked at last to a proper sense of tbo 
need of a reformed and renovated Khilafftt. The 
Indian Mnsalmans expected that Your Highness, 
after achieving such a well earned and signal 
success, would revive Islam e fundamental in 
stitution, tl e Khilafat, purging it of such cxcros 
cences ns were not require! by the Shariat but 
were the growth of personal greed and dynastic 
ambition, and re establish it on a firm and 
democratic basis But tl o entire abolition of 
tl e institution of tl e Khilafat just at the time 
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whaa the Muslim world was showin Q nnmtstak 
able s gas ol awakening <les*roj a all oar expec 
tatinns We beheie that the Khilafat aud tLe 
Republic are not incompatible with each other 
and that the continuation of the Khilafat after 
its reform will not only not be detrimental to tl e 
internal unity of Turkey but will be a source of 
strength to the Turkish nation in its relations 
abroad We would in any case implore Four High 
ness and the National Assembly not to belittle 
the importance and advantages of tbe continue 
tion of the institution of the Kbilafat and its 
re establishment on trne democratic foundations 
The enstenceof the Khilafat does not, of course, 
depend upon tl e goodwill of any particular Mas 
bra nation or State but Turkey a9 the last great 
Muslim power is best fitted to remain associated 
with the Khilafat aud this connexion we fervent 
ly trust, will benefit not only the rest of the 
Islamic world, but Turkey herself If the Nation 
al Assembly s decision abolishes tbe institution 
of the Khilafat itself, it is bound to cause diver 
sion and dissipation of energy and strength in 
the Muslim world and will open the door to tbe 
mischievous ambitions of hosts of undeserving 
claimants Seventy million Indian Mnssalmans 
appeal to their brethren of the National Assem 
bly to reconsider their decision so far as it relates 
to the abolition of the Kbilafat itself and to give 
an opportunity to the delegation of Indian Mas 
salman3 which desire to visit Angora to make a 
fuller representation on the subject” 

It is natural that the abolition of the 
Khilafat should have given great pain to 
Indian Musalmans For, though none of 
them fought for Turkey in the Great War 
bnt thousands of them fought against her 
in the British army, yet they agitated and 
gave much money for the Khilafat ( most 
of which probably never reached Turkey) 

The Moslem contention that no single 
Muslim nation has the right to abolish the 
office of Khilafat, is correct Bat so far 
as Turkey is concerned she also is rightly 
entitled to refnse to maintain the office within 
her territories So it is necessary to understand 
the Turkish point of view We will say 
how we have understood it The TarltB 
contend that so far as they are concerned, 
their Republican Government itself is the 
Khilafat Their nationalism and national 
interests do not require the maintenance of 
the office of the Caliph as a pan Islamic 
functionary In fact they contend on the 
contrary, that “the existence of a separate 
Khilafat office within the Turkish rep iblic 
611 — IC 


proved to be disturbing to the foreign and 
internal political union of Turkey * 

The Turks’ view point is not theocratic, 
not pan Islamic, but clearly and entirely 
nationalistic in the modern Western sense 
As the Khilafat clashes with their rationa 
listic aims and ideals, they have abolished it 

Trom the writings and speeches of Indian 
Moslem leaders we have understood all along 
that the Khalifa must be an independent 
sovereign possessed of sufficient temporal 
power to protect the Moslem holy places, etc 
As Turkey is now a republic, there cannot 
reside within it any individual possessed of 
sovereign temporal power small or great 
Therefore, even if the ex Sultan were allowed 
to remain in turkey as Khalifa, he -would 
have been the Khalifa only in name , because 
without any army or other temporal power, 
he would not have been able to exercise his 
function of protection of pilgrims and plac& 
of pilgrimage in case of need And, in fact, 
the Islamic holy places are no longer within 
Tarkish territory 

Nor can a Republic, as Turkey now is, 
invest any person who is not a secular servant 
of itself (the ex Khalifa was not, as no 
Khalifa can be, such a servant of the Turkish 
republic) with the command of armies etc , 
even temporarily only its secular military 
officers can be so entrusted Of coutss, there 
was tbe alternative of the President of the 
Turkish republic being himself the Khalifa 
But he is a secular functionary, periodically 
elected and can act only as directed hy the 
National Assembly The National Assembly 
moreover, is not wholly Moslem in compost 
tion, — it contains some non Moslem members 
and represents non Moslem Turkish cit 
izens also Does Moslem sacred law allow 
the Khalifa to be thus periodically elected 
and to be always subject to tbe opinion 
of a body like the National Assembly com- 
posed of and representing Moslems and 
non Moslems ? The following opinion, of 
Syed Amir All though expressed with 
reference to the ex Khalifa Abdul Medjid, 
shows m what way alone a person filling the 
office of Khalifa can cea«e to do so * — ■ 

Lntil any breach of tie religions law of 
Islam contd be proved against blm and until 
be was deposed by tbe general consensus of the 
Snnm congregations expressed by tl eir divines 
assembled in formal synod be was still lawful 
Khalifa 
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Lord Heston tin ula that the 1 arks’ action 
is likely to kindle the balk of the Moslem 
comninnity in India to a warmer appreciation 
ot the shelter of British power Britain will 
hive special cause to be grateful for tbe 
Ottoman, downfall, if Angora's action results 
in identifying these Moslems more closely with 
the development of India as one of their 
national homes anl will bring them into more 
cordial association with tbe British 

Lord Mestoa concludes by pointing out the 
bad record of the Kb ilafat under the Osmanli 
and llietr hordes of Mongol kindred — Renter 
Pans, Mar JO 

Gosscr, the Sponsor of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, speaking today in foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, said that France must 
adopt an attitude of reserve regarding Khali 
iibato and most not participate in any step 
likely to enconrage the establishment of a 
supreme Khilaphate, the logical consequences 
of wh ch would be Pan Islamism He was of 
opinion that it wonld be preferable if Khali 
phats was divided, each Moslem country having 
its national Khaliphate, thus pan Islamism 
would decline This would be advantageous to 
the powers having Moslem subjects — (Renter ) 
Tbe following telegram may be considered 
to throw additional light on hemal Pasha’s 
attitude — 

L xw\ Mar 11 

A Kemalist leader has famished the bait j 
Telegraph'* diplomatic correspondent with the 
reasons actuatin'? Mustapha hemal in abolishing 
the KbilafaL The President bolds that during 
the tVar and afterwards tbo Arabs showed 
themselves traitors to Islam by fighting against 
the army of the Turkish Khilafnt He does 
not think much better of the Igyptians whom 
he reproacl ea with raising a Labour Corps 
for the Allied Fipedi lion ary Forces 

As regards Indian Moslems he seems to 
think that while they spoke on behalf of 
Turkey they did not bght for her and the 
former does not entail any great sacrifice 
Turkey s business is in fact to look after 
1 erself and to make no sacrifice in 1 er own 
local interests on behalf of such peoples 

If aslapha hemal's outlook in fact is political 
and national not theological or nan Islamic — 
Leut r 

The best thing which the Moslem world 
can do is to hold a world conference, if that 
be possible The task is beset with dilBcul 
ties lor, just as poor people think and 
speak most of their rich relations, so the 
vuljrel Moslems of India cast longiug 1 n»k« 
on Tnrkey , bnt the independent and semi 


independent Moslem peoples have elected or 
think of electing a khalifa of their own 
country or race 

Tho Nizam and the Berars 

The Xizam has written a letter to tbe 
Viceroy asking for the restitution to iura of 
the Berars, winch belonged to lus ancestors 
It is not necessary to go into past 
history and examine how tbe British 
Government came into possession of the 
Province The inodes oE acquisition were 
wrong and cannot bear examination Bnt, 
for that matter, neither can the manner of 
acquisition of the Berars by the ancestors 
of the Nizam bear examination So let us 
draw a veil over tbe past, and see under 
what conditions His Exalted Highness wants 
the Province back Says be — 

“I am anxious that tbe people of the Berars 
should receive into their own hands the shaping 
of their destinies, and for this reason I arn will 
mg to concede to them, on the restoration of the 
Proi luce a larger co-operation in the admmis 
tration than at present enjoyed anywhere in 
British India With this end 'n view, 1 declare 
that shonld I succeed in the redemption of my 
Province I will m«ert in the Instrnment of Res 
toration or any other State Paper that may bo 
drawn up definite clauses for the conferment on 
tbe Lerans of a Constitution for a responsible 
Government with absolute popularcontrol under 
a constitutional Governor appointed by me as 
my Representative, of their internal affairs and 
complete autonomy in n lei in 1 st ration except in 
matters relating to the British Government and 
my Army Department 

Like other Indian provincials, the Berans 
now possess greater collective political con- 
sciousness than ever before 1 hough in no 
age can the transfer of whole peoples from 
the rule of one authority to that of another 
without their consent be justified much less 
would it he jnstihable now when people have 
become mom politically minded and when 
self determination is happily in the air 
Therefore, whatever decision may be arrived 
at, there mast be a plebiscite of the Beraris 
"Would a free and unbiassed plebiscite be 
possible? 

\s regards the Nizam's definite proposal, 
the Berans may not question his bona fi fe» t 
as we also do not Bat they may well ask 
why, if be likis j o] ulvr responsible govern- 
ment and therefore wishes to introduce it in 
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the Bernrajifter getting them back— • why ho 
has not made a moto forward in the domi- 
nions which he actnallj rnlts 1 here is time 
jet If he gives Hyderabad n constitution, 
Bay, like that of Mysore, hw claim mil 
undoubtedly be strengthened. 

One other consideration which may in- 
fluence the Btraris is that thoso who ore- 
etrmng to obtain self-rule for India are 
dreaming of a United India, in winch, of 
course, the Indian States will also have thur 
place Do the Beraris want union with 
fellow Indians as subjects of an Indian State, 
or on the same footing as the majority of 
Indians f Moreover, Indian Sett-rulers want 
control over the Army too, which the Nizam 
does not want to concede to the Beraris 
These are problems of the future But so far 
ns the present political status of Indians in 
British India is concerned, the Nizam’s pro- 
mise is a tempting one 


A Groat Los3 to Journalism and 
the World Public 

The discontinuance of the freeman of 
New Tork from March r > Iaat ts a distinct 
loss to journalism and the world public It 
was a high class and absolutely free paper 
The editors iv rite with truth — 

In four jears tie freeman has becomo a 
fellowship of fine minds in oil parts of tho globe 
and wo humbly believe that with its passing a 
vitalizing force passes 

tor four years this experiment in publishing 
an absolutely free paper, whoso views on pnblic 
questions were grounded in a sound philosophy, 
whose principles of life and art were thoso of 
enlightened, T&dica\ men and women who 
regard change as a law of growth, has been 
conducted disinterestedly, wi*h unusual devotion 
by workers who looked for no profit other than 
tl at implicit in the work itself 

The paper was a gift to the American people, 
a gift, as real as hospitals, laboratories, 
colleges, and other public services supported 
by wealthy citizens and more valuable from 
the point of via* of civilization than many of 
these 

Thu Freeman is a success an organ of 
critical opinion is possible if people want it 
Having proved what can be done tie freeman 
retires at the highest point of ite circulation 
confident that its eight volumes represent a 
valuable contribution to journalism, a proof 
of the potential capacity of Amene i in culture 


i:w ion a riu u, io>i 

and n worthy token of it* faun fcr' s citizenship 
Helen Swift Ncilson, who, lor the first time 
since the inception of tie IVccman, permits 
hor name to bo used, agreed to support the 
fn email for thrco years, during which time it 
was 1 oped that a bod) of readers euflicicntlr 
largo to justify a continuance would l>c found 
She voluntarily added one year to I hat gift » 
and non, as tho piper ceases to ho, she joins 
with tho editors an (the publisher in thanking 
tho friend" wl oso favour and co operation it oW 
found Their compensation lies in the 
knowledge of what tho freeman has meant to 
thousands during four years, and a fuller 
row iml will co mo when tho American people, 
wanting n magazine of ideas, imagination anu 
humour, will turn back to the t rceman for 
inspiration and for a pattern 

Many years ago, tho Editor of tbO 
Modorn Roviow suggested in a vernacular 
magazine edited by him that there should be 
an endowed journal absolutely free to publish 
what seemed right and proper without thought 
of financial loss or gain 

It is sad to reflect that oicn in America 
snob a paper could not in four years find a 
bodj of readers sufllcientl) largo to justify 
its continuance 


Calcutta University Examinations 

During the last matriculation examination 
of the Calcutta University it was found that 
some questions were so incorrectly printed 
that it was not possible to correctly answer 
them As this university has earned on 
unenviable reputation for leniency, so mnch 
bo that Sir P C Bay said at a recent meeting 
that 101 per cent of the candidates had 
passed vn a recent year at a certain examiua 
tion, nobody need ask or recommend that in 
marking the answers allowance should be 
made for these misprints Few will fail 
because of them So far there will not be 
any injustice But there will he injustice to 
meritorious students If questions are cor< 
rectly printed, they can answer most of them, 
which dullards cannot But if it he assumed 
that all could have correctly answered the 
wrongly printed questions and all got equal 
marks for them, the bright boys would lose in 
comparison 

This ts not the fitst year that questions 
have been wrongly printed This is due to 
the questions being printed in Fngland and 
proofs not probably being corrected by the 
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setters The questions have to he printed 
abroad, because here there are enough men to 
offer and accept bribes *1 his casts a stigma 
on our national character 

It ought not to be beyond the power of 
the Goldtghi snpeiman and bts freedom 
vaunting henchmen to wipe out thi9 disgrace 
There is also disgraceful mismanagement 
in the conduct of examinations which can 
be more easily stopped Tin Catholic 
Herald oj India states 

* Several thousands of students were sitting 
last week for their examinations and copying 
for all they were worth from their neighbours 
papers In one particular case the supervisors 
in charge of the examinations passed the papers 
of the better students to others less gifted, so 
as to give every one a chance, and before the 
examinations the traffic in examination papers 
went os as usual, though we cannot say whether 
the papers were genuine The cl eating is bo 
open, barefaced and candid that one doubts 
whether am sense of responsibility in U e 
matter exists even among a number of professors 
and lecturers ’ 

This is part of the moral gam that has 
accrued under the undisputed sway of the 
superman for decades 

Tho Holt Festival 
As Hindus we are ashamed to read the 
following criticism 10 the Catholic Heial I oj 
India — 

*Tlie IToli festival may be very nice in 
learned books and daily papers, bat in tl e 
streets it is a public display of obscenity such 
as few civilised countries woult tolerate in 
their towns Women passing in the streets 
are id salted, and decent people with any sense 
of purity are shocked by the phallic emblems 
sported by the crowds which go about in 
processions and openly and deliberately try to 
corrupt the minds of school children 

“It is noteworthy that these sexnal displays 
at religious festivals are unknown in Central 
Air ic a, an'd one must go to the more decadent 
primitives of Polynesia and Australia to find 
similar customs 

“We are told thnt up country villagers are 
responsible for tl is di gust mg feature of tbo 
Calcutta feast % cry true, but llu dn public 
opinion tolerates it Tie throwing of mud and 
coloured powders, if done di«crimtndtely, is 
unobjectionable but it is high ttme this Hirdn 
fe tival should b« purified of its animal features 
an 1 savagery, which are a pxitive disgrace to 
llicluisui and to Calcutta 


‘ It 13 a credit to tl e Bengalees that they do 
not take any public share in these bacchanalia 
and yet every llengalee boy and girl knows 
tl at the IIoli is the apotheosis of sex, and as 
school masters know, the knowledge does not 
improve their modesty They would bo the 
purest children in t! e world, were it not for 
their religion ’ 

The Hoi i orgies are not an essential or 
vital part of Hinduism, bat it is a part of 
popular Hinduism in some provinces, no 
doubt 

For years Babu Abinash Chandra jMajnm- 
dar of Lahore and his friends used to cele- 
brate with great success the Pautra Hoh 
( pure Hoh ), shorn of all its indecencies 
and excesses W« do not know whether this 
kind of annual celebration is still kept up 
In Allahabad, too, at least once there was a 
Pautra IT It celebration in which Pandit 
Madan Hohan Malaviya and some other 
prominent Hindus took a leading part There 
is no reason why the Pautra Bolt movement 
cannot be further extended 


British Propaganda in America 
The reader may remember the visit to 
India of one Professor Claude H \ an Tyne 
of Michigan University He posed as an im- 
partial observer who wanted to find out the 
truth about India As a fact he was a pro- 
pagandist on the British side That fact 
has been found out by discerning spirits in 
his own native land Writing on * The best 
Books on India” in the Chicago Cnity, the 
Rev J T Sunderland, M A , D D , says of 
this book 

‘ If one wants an interesting book on India, 
written from the British side, from the side of 
Imperialism, from the eide of a believer in the 
dominance of the white race, he probably cannot 
do better than to read this The author makes 
a strongly emphasized claim of being fair, just 

an'a nonpartisan As a Tact, 'he was invited to 
India by a distinguished British ofTcial, was en 
tertainedfand given every attention by British 
ofTcials wherever ho went, and was shown every 
thing from the British standpoint He even tells 
us tl at he receiv ed a wireless message of wel 
come a thons tnd miles out at 6ea from the Brt 
tisb Gov ernor of Bombay It is true that bo 
seems to have had considerable talk with Indian 
leader* but everything shows that it was not 
because he felt sympathy with their struggle for 
freedom or any rod ignition over the fact of a 
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great nation being liold in subjection by the 
sword of a foreign power, but in order to got ma 
terial to criticize and disparage the Indian cause 
and justify the British occup-uicy of the land 
The book is mentioned bore because it is probib 
ly the most effective volume of British propa 
gandft that has appeared in this country — being 
more effective, of course, because written by an 
American It says all that can be said in Bt»p 
port of British rule tn India and to prejudice 
Americans against a great histone people who 
bav e as much right to freedom ns had the Amor 
ican Colonies in 177b, and who are suffering far 
greater wrongs and oppressions than tjc Atncri 
can Colonies ever knew 


ta&goa fat 
Peace and Freedom 

The fourth biennial international congress 
of the 'Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom will be held in Washing- 
ton, D C, in May this year It would be 
very good if some competent Indian women 
took part m it Miss Jane Addaras will 
■preside throughout the Congress Delegates 
from twenty European countries and from 
India, China, Japan, Canada South America 
and Mexico will meet large groups of 
American women m Washington Miss Amy 
Woods, Nattonal Secretary, wtites to us the 
following among other things — 

‘Jane Addams International President 
brings back to the bmted States the message 
of rapidly growing sentiment for peace among 
the women of India whom she visited last year 
It is tl erefore, with a feeling of close kinship 
in ideals end purposes that the Section for the 
United Sates would extend an invitation 
through the courtesy of yonr paper to all women 
and men in India who are m accord with us, 
to personally attend the Congress and the Sum 
mer School or to send delegates from organiia 
lions This is very short notice which onl/ 
the emergency of the world situation warrants 
(especially manifested at the present time ii* 
Germany and tlie Ruhr) Onr purpose is 
hear first hand of present conditions in ever/ 
country , and together to confer on methods o* 
establishing constructive peace— peace, based oJ 
world friendship in place of destructive war 
based on fear an 1 greed Information in regard 
to travel may be obtained from tl e Secretary 
of the "Womens Indian Association, Adya<» 
Madras * 

This I eagne aims at binding togetbe r 
women in everj country who oppose all w pi 


and who desire to promote the folio ving 
objects - 

(1) 1 Uc creation of international relations, 
mntnal cooperation and goodwill in which all 
wars shall be impossible 

(2) The establishment of political, social, 
and moral equal itv between mou and women 

(3) Tho introduction of these principles in 
to all systoms of education 

Hie Women’s International League is a 
federation of women, firmly established, with 
organized sections in twenty one counties 
and individual members scattered from Ice- 
land to 1 iji It is now in its ninth year of 
service. 

These women believe that peoples are not 

obliged to choose "between violence anhjKft- , 

aive acceptance of unjust conditions for 
themselves or others, but that Courage, 
Moral Power, Active Goodwill and Deter- 
mination will achieve their ends without 
violence 

They point ont that experience and his- 
tory condemn force as a eelt-defeating wea- 
pon That no war fought to end war has 
accomplished its purpose , that the unguard- 
ed boundary between Canada and United 
States has been the world’s most successful 
guarantee oF peace 

The League contends that new methods, 
free from violence, can and must be worked 
out for ending abuses, f«r undoing wrongs, 
and for achieving positive good 

These convictions challenge the thinking 
womanhood of the world They call for 
fullest individual co operation and financial 
support 


The Far Eastern Olympic 
India should be represented in the lar 
Fastern Olympic to be held at Manila, Philip 
pine Islands, in 1925 Detailed information 
can be obtained by writing to Dr Gokb&le, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, the 
Philippine Umvei svty, Manila, or to Dr Jorge 
Bocobo, Dean of the College of Law, Philip 
pine University, Manila At present China, 
Japan and the Philippines ate the members 
of the I ar Eastern Olympic AU who want, 
international, including Asiatic, solidarity 
should arrange for India s taking part in the 
Olympic, and thus bring the leading Asiatic 
peoples into touch with one another It 
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m a} then be possible to hold the I ar Fast* 
ern Olympic 10 India inlQ27, when Japanese, 
Chinese and Filipino youths would come 
and see India and get m toach with Indian 
y oath a 

Laavo for Calcutta Professors 
Professors of the Calcutta University 
should have leave on fall pay periodically , 
say, every seventh year, to go abroad and 
lecture there That will enlarge the r vision 
and show them our educational and other 
defects 

Knowledge and Study of 
Foreign Aairs 

Not only the whole of luilta bat e\< ry 
rovmce has a sufficiency of woes and pro 
lems to occupy all oar attention Bot as 
ease of communication and the imperialistic 
hunger of powerful nations allow no people 
to lead an isolated, self centred life, we 
should have a full knowledge of and study 
foreign affairs particularly such as have a 
direct or indirect bearing on India Often 
has India been dragged into quarrels not 
her owd, often has she suffered from causes 
remote from her shores 

Me should have some Indian scholars 
now in Tokyo, Peking, Mashington, London 
Berlin, Pans, Angora to give ns news items 
on foreign affairs which we may u«e for the 
purposes of Indian movements 

Indian leaders should understand that the 
isolation of 1 ranee, Japan or Russia is not 
for the interest of India India must hale 
foreign relations with these and other nations 
and if it cannot be done in any other way, 
it should be started through jonrnalistio 
ventures by establishing News Bateaus m tbe 
foreign capitals to be used for informing the 
Tub tan y Iduc rfooilswof ih aft airs a tin disc 'to 
inform the outside world about activities m 
India 

The time has come for establishing an 
“In ban Imtit fe of Poltl ics ’ under the leader 
Bhip of Indian scholars who are well posted 
in political science in its various aspects 
They should organise a society and should 
have non partisan scholarly discussions once 
a year at least and publish a quarterly like 
tbe Political Science Quarterly 

Calcutta University should have a chair 
of IPorll Politics and a competent man 


should bo appointed for the first year to 
build up the department The Department 
of Political Science of Calcutta University 
should be built up on tbe lines of that of 
Colombia University There is need of a real 
Department of Political Science and History 
in the University of Calcutta There is not 
in India the facilities for training in political 
science which one will find in a second or 
third rate American University India is 
agitating for political rights and political 
changes and it is high time to tram some 
men in political science in its various branches 
and make it worth while 

Destruction and Utilization of 
Water Hyacinth 

P i «f r V id an c# Vagiumr of An erica 
for December, 19H bas the following on 
tbe destruction and utilization of wa^er 
hyacinth — 

Hi imTHS Eaten bt Boat Turned into Papfr 
To destroy the water hyacinths that are a 
menace to navigation in tbe South an inventor 
1 as designed a boat that not only removes the 
plants bnt rednees them to a pulp which is fire 
proof an 1 may be made into wrapping paper or 
roofing material Self propelled tbe ship forces 
its way into the thickets of the grow tF s, draws 
the weeds through an intake chops them up 
and produces the fibre product Operated by 
only three men the exterminator consumed 1,410 
square yards of its fodder in six honrs during a 
recent test The plants are scraped from the 
bottom of t! e nver by rakes attached to a chain 
conveyor 

The Russian Problem 
By Professor V Lesny 
of Fragne University 
The Russian problem is undoubtedly the 
most important and the most urgent in Eo 
rope ’CinsetUeil 'Russia means unsettled 
Europe It is true, there am in Furope some 
other vital problems too, bnt none of them 
is of snch an importance not odIj because 
Europe cannot live in peace, if Russia remains 
unsettled and her relations to the other conn 
tries are not made clear, but because tbe 
Russian problem is within itself the vital 
problem of Furope Tbe economic condition 
of the M estern mainly industrial, countries 
of Europe is snch tl at they cannot live With- 
out the help of the Eastern agricultural 
portion And the position of Russia am. 
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the States (properly speaking, outside the 
States) of hurope is indeed a kmd of anomaly. 
She has a government which has been esta- 
lished for five years already and which has 
not been acknowledged do jure (with the onlj 
exception of Germany) until in quite recent 
day3 almost simultaneously by England and 
Italy 

What has stood to the present day, 
in the way of better relations, appears to be 
mere international egotism One must liave 
seen that the Soviets were a regular govern 
meat, but the private interests of the Euro 
pean states seemed to be greatly antagon- 
istic to the communistic ideal of the Soviets 
and many a state had to protect the private 
property of its subjects in Russia 

there was again the question of the pre 
war debts Would the Soviets be inclined to 
pay them ? The Soviets declined And if they 
are now willing to pay them, they want 
wisely to come with their own contra account, 
viz , foT the Murman expedition, eto 

As long an the European states stood, 
with their demands, a3 a compact body 
against the Soviets the Soviets had to labour 
under a disadvantage, as soon &b the 
egotism of the States has separated 
them, the advantage has been on the side 
of the Soviets The Soviets ate aware 
of the badly concealed rivalry regarding 
who will be now the first to acknowledge 
them de jure , for there is the chance, that 
those who come first or anyhow sooner than 
others will carry away more or better 
concessions The recent 1 nglish and Italian 
competition did not add very much to the 
prestige of these States After England and 
Italy, hastened Norway, then, \ery likely, 
Austria , Belgium will follow and even 
France appears now to have changed her 
mind 

But let U3 not be nnjuBt to those who 
are responsible for the life, property and 
interests of their subjects in Foreign countries 
and who have to direct the foreign affairs, 
because they hasten to do what has 
been delayed for fo many years The 
conditions are now changed lime has 


had its hi almg influence upon us and what 
was looked upon with horror in tho year 
1919 no longer appiar3 to be horrible to- 
day , what was feared m the year 1919, 
no more frightens us in 1924 , and on 
the other hand the Soviets have changed 
considerably loo 

'I he European States were afraid of the 
Bolshewk propaganda, which, they feared, 
would cause much trouble in their 
organism and prevent them from eradicat- 
ing the war evils But the fear of such 
a propaganda is now gradually disap- 
pearing by itself and by the very fact that 
the Soviets, striving for being internationally 
recognised, are proving the fact, that 
they do not and n ill not overlook the benefit 
of the International Law, by which again 
such propaganda 13 prohibited Along with 
that feeling of security is emerging the 
conviction tl at no State is entitled to pres- 
cribe to another independent country how it 
will arrange or should arrange its own affairs 
Nobody has the right to dictate to independ- 
ent people the method of attaining' wlmt- 
they consider to be their final goal 

As a consequence the Soviets are now 
looked upon with a calmer mind and the 
languago used in regard to them 13 now far 
more conciliatory 

On the other hand there 19 no doubt that 
even the Soviets have changed their goal and 
especially the method of attaining it Ihe 
Soviets of to day are not the Soviets of 1918 
and, especially now, there is not only a 
change m the personnel but in tbe regime as 
well There is a new boiirgeomc in Russia, 
there is private property, there are 
private undertakings again Therefore, if 
Fngland, Italy' and other countries are 
going now to acknowledge the Soviet govern- 
ment dejure, they have to realise quite clearly 
the long neglected fact that as we have, so 
have the Soviets changed to a great extent 

Addendum 

The Note entitled ‘ India Should Support 
Her International University* 1 is by Mr 
Taraknath Das 
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THE FIRST PRINTED LIFE OF SHIVAJI, 1688 

( TtmulaM Jr tt th* french ) 

n» JADUNATII SHIKAR 


IVTROniCTION 

T HE moit valuable European sources for 
a life of Shiran are the Factory 
Record* of the English hast India 
Company, and, to a lesser extent, those of 
the Dutch merchants The English traders 
of Surat, Rajapur, llnbli, Carirar and 
Dbaramgaon un Khandesh) had direct and 
P»'«“ contact with Shivaji, and learnt in 
self-derencB to employ spies, who travelled 
in Shivaji’a dominions and brought back 
correct intelligence of the dreaded raider s 
rumoured intentions and actual or projected 
movements Successive Mughal governors 
of the port of Sarat were very friendly to the 
English agents there, and the latter, therefore, 
usually got all the information known to the 
Delhi Government The English factore 
carefully and promptly recorded the news 
gathered fiom these sources in their letters 
and diaries, which have been preserved in 
the India Office, London, without any sub- 
sequent garbling or recension into connect- 
ed historical narratives All these records 
are dated, and the English merchants were 
so scrupulously truthful that when later 
and more reliable information proved an 
earlier spy’s report wrong, they immediately 
reoorded the correction with a reference to 
the former entry The English Factory 
Records are, therefore, of unrivalled value 


for an accurate reconstruction of the story 
of Sbivaji's career * The Dutch came into 
touch with Shivaji’s Government through 
their agencies at \ mgurla and Surat only, 
and hence their records hove very little to 
say of him The French came to India later, 

• There are only two contemporary sources on 
in the Marathi language The first is 
the chronicle kept by the /edhe family ( 7edhe 
\anrht SlakacaU) recording many events in 
Shivaji s career with their dates in the fewest 
words possible It merely snpplies the chrono- 
logical skeleton The other is the Shu a chhatra 
pat' cl cn Chantra, written by Knshnaji Anant 
in 1G91, a short narrative without dates or refer 
ence to documents and sometimes violating the 
natural order of events The anthor was a 
courtier ( Sabhata l) of Shivaji, and a favourite 
of Ins son ltajaram, whose “ second minister ” 
he was at Jinji, according to the report of a 
French envoy to that Maratha king (Martin 
574 vo, has Qucilna Antoyy which faithfully 
reproduces the Madrasi pronunciation of the 
word Kruhna — Kaeppolm, p o05 ) As I have 
shown in my Shivaji, 2nd ed p 44^, “ Snbha 
sad's work is entirely derived from lus memory 
—the half obliterated memory of an old man 
who had passed through many privation* and 
hardships . it is not based on state papers or 
written notes " It was also written a genera 
tion after Shivaji and is not strictly contem 
pomneons 
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and their feurut Kctorj (established in 16GS) 
was too poor , lienee they have left no records 
about Shivaji of the above type, on the 
\\ e=t Coast Bat on the Hast Coast the 
M 1 of Francois Martin, the founder of 
1 vnlieherrj, gives ns extreme*) vilnnble con 
temporary infoimatton abo't Shivnji’s in- 
\ ision oF the karnitak and the subsequent 
history of that province till 1691 

Incidental mention has been made oE 
Shiv ay mid some of Ins achievements by the 
Luiopean travellers — Thevenot I published 
10S1), Tavernier ( 6751, Bernier (1670 and 
Manucci (the punted Trench version of his 
reign of Aurnngzih was published in 1715) 
Two chapters are devoted to a so called 
History of Sim ay in Abbe Cams I myigp 
k T i ks Qrientale <t, mele de plusieurs 
Histoires curieuses, (Paris 1690), vol i 49 
100 and ii 1 42 They are based on what 
the author heard during his travels in 
"Western India (1671 7 ) with some informa- 
tion token from Bernier's TrareU 

Orrne remarks on thi3 work “The acconnt 
of Shivay la h s first volume is erroneous or 
confused Bat the second volume affords 


tailed that I took the resolution of giving it 
to the public I have ahead) read the be- 
ginnings [ of Sim aji s career ] in the Tra- 
vilsofthejf Thevenot, and in the Narra- 
tive of M Bcrnur, where, although I have 
not found am thing that seemrd to me to be 
contradictor), I have nevertheless read roan^ 
things n Inch without a greater clearing it 
would be difficult to place in order, ihe 
new Narrative lias given tne an opening for 
it, nnd lias unravelled to me the tissue of a 
history which I have judged worthy of the 
cariosity of those who love to read \booksl 
If one doeB not see here all the events which 
are found in those two authors, it is a matter 
not to wonder at It happens with all the 
historians either to ignore or to neglect 
things which others have either better 
established or more greatly valued In all 
the rest there is so great an agreement be- 
tween what those two illustrious travellers 
tell about Sbivaji and the narrative about- 
which I am speaking, that one cannot doubt 
its truth, and this also verifies what tins 
narrative says about isharabhuji, the suc- 
cessor of that conqueror 


better information, although only concerning 
Shivaji’s operations in 107 l.and 1672 ” if) 
own stud) of the work proves the correctness 
of this criticism 

The earliest separate book on Shivaj m 
any Furopean language was published at 
Pans in 1G8S by Tierre Joseph d’Orleans, 
de la Compagnie de Jesus It covers 3/ 
pages, numbered separately but bound up at 
the end of this author's Hist ite ilex Den i 
ConjKCiaiis Tariaies qui out subjugue la 
Chine, wbicb latter work contains 19 pages, 
and has been translated into English for the 
Hakluyt Society The account oE Shivay, 
which bears the title of Histone du Sctayi et 
1e son Siteccaeiu , nouieaiu conqxtei am detn* 
la Tildes, is translated below tor the first 
time Ormea criticism of it is — “A ver) 
abort account, composed from one written 
at Goa Does not give a single date and 
only a few facts, without preci«ion and better 
known before * 

( J Sari ai ) 

AUTHOR 8 1’iiEFACi 

Some time ago one of my friends baaing 
communicated to me a Narrative which he 
had received from Goa, I found there the 
history of these two conquerors «o fully de 


Historv oi Shivaji 


In the midst of the wars of these con 
querors (Portuguese, Dutch Ac), many of 
the princes of the country hare not failed 
to preserve States so large as to make them 
deserve the name of kings He of llijapur, 
whom Masi calls Add Khan, was ot this 
number, while Shivay, hta subject and captain 
of horse in h's army, has founded, with what 
he had usurped from him, (he new monarchy 
of which J write the history 

Shivay was a small man, spirited and 
unquiet but one who with all his fire lacked 


'M.'fjuv nur ttULUiniatliiLIl b aouity. 

As he was not dooile and bora the yoke with 
impatience, he received some displeasure 
from the Court, which had found in him a 
spirit entirely disposed to revolt Having 
taken that resolution, he assembled a troop 
of vagabonds, as determined as himself, and 
retired with them to the mountains which 
are between Malabar and the coast of Coro- 
mandel, from whioh making continual raids 
into the level country he desolated the whole 
ot tlijapur, and became m a short time so 
powerful that he ventured to hold bis head 
up against his king and to form a small 
totate with the cities which he had himself 
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seized Ilia star was so fortunate that the 
Prince (of Bijapur) died at the time when 
he was going to make the greatest efforts 
to bring the rebel back to his duty 

The widowed queen pressed Shivnjt for 
some time with more courage than one ex 
pects from a woman ! but as she had no 
child, and as she wished to place on the 
throne a young man whom she and the king 
her husband had adopted, she easily consent 
ed to the peace which Shivaji cleverly pro* 
posed to her, by which he was recognised 
as master and legitimate possessor of all 
that he had con (oared 

Shivaji was too well vwsed in war to 
remain long in peace He had given peace 
to the queen of Btjapnr, only to trouble the 
rulers of many other (countries) and to make 
himself redoubtable to all bis neighbourhood 
He also had the audacity to make raids into 
the territory of the Great Mughal and to 
increase his btate with some of the latter s 
places a boldness all the greater, as 
Aurangzib, who then occupied the throne 
of the Mughals, was a prince who lacked 
nothing to be one of the greatest monarclis 
of the world, except being raised to the 
empire by some less violent means 

Aurangcib did not at first look upon 
Shivaji as a very terrible enemy and did not 
make baste to curb him but the continua 
tion of his outrages and of his progress into 
the territory of the Empire made him at last 
perceive that he was not an enemy to be 
neglected In order to succeed sooner he 
ordered his uncle Shaista Khan who com 
maoded a powerful army in that part of 
India which is called the Deccan to march 
with all his forces against Shivaji Shaista 
Khan, who was a wise and very experienced 
man, having known his enemy and the terrain 
( tract of the country ) on which he would 
hare to fight, chose a pait which extra 
ordinarily embarrassed Shivaji Because 
knowing well that the rebel, with the few 
men that he had, would not be able to hold 
the plain before an army as numerous as 
his own, he came to blockade him in his 
mountains and without giving his own troops 
the fatigue of besieging him, he fatigued 
Shivaji hinwelf very greatly by his patience 
and by his coolness — because his troops 
subsisted easily with the open plain their 
hands] while those of Stmaji in«ensibl) 
consumed their stores In this emt arrays 


ment, Shivaji who was not of the mood to 
wait for the extremities of bad fortune in 
order to risk a decisive blow, made up hia 
mind, and having informed himself by 
means of a clever spy as to the disposition 
of the enemy camp, planned to go there with 
the most determined of his soldiers and carry 
off the general Having made up his mind, 
he put himself in the field, and made such a 
lucky march that he arrived in the camp 
without being perceived, under favour of a 
dark night and as nobody expected [him] 
in the least, he found himself in the tent 
of the general, before any one had the time 
to recognise him 

The terror which on these unexpected 
occasions seizes the hearts even of the brav- 
est bad all the effect on them that Shivaji 
bad promised himself Every one thought 
of himself, and saved himself as he could 
The general had hardly the time to put him 
self on his defence He was at the outset 
surrounded one of his sons killed by his 
side he himself believed dead of a great 
wo ind, and one of his daughters carried off, 
his wife and the rest of his family being 
saved by the favour of the disorder and the 
darkness bo, Shivaji who remained the 
master enriched himself with the spoils of 
the van juished, And retired to his mountains, 
loaded with a very rich looty 

As the army oF Shaista Khan had been 
more alarmed by the surpri«e than weakened 
by its defeat — which had not been great — 
the general had no difficulty in rallying 
them and in putting himself in a condition, 
after bis wound was healed to avenge bira 
self on his enemy Shivaji who omitted 
nothing to assure his fortune, when he was 
not obliged to risk it for defending it or for 
increasing it on seeing himself at the point 
of falling again into the embarrassment in 
which he had found himself, tried to ent^r in 
to negotiations with the Mughal Prince He 
found a good occasion in the capture of the 
daughter of the general, to whom, very far 
from permitting any harm or insult to be 
done be had rendered all honours which 
were due to her rank The adroit Shivaji 
wishing then to profit by so favourable a 
conjuncture lor negotiating with Shaista 
Khan, sent to offer to him to restore the 
princess for a certain ransom, and wrote to 
1 im at the same time a letter, m which 1 
n gei in he advised him not In 
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either in drawing him out to battle or m 
causing him to perish m his retreats , a»d 
said that it would be a pity i£ such a great 
captain wasted the time, which he could 
hare better employed for his glory, m pat- 
suing an obscure enterprise, which would 
never redound to his honour j that he would 
thereby lose his reputation and life , that 
the attempt which he had made and which 
had cost him bo dear, was merely the most 
insignificant of the stratagems which were 
prepared against him, and that he would 
never escape the snares which were going 
to be laid for him 

We do not know whether it was this 
letter or some other necessity of State which 
obliged the Mughal Prince to induce 
the King his master to agree to leave Shivaji 
in peace Whatever it might have been, 
no sooner had he recovered his daughter 
than he himself retreated , and under the 
pretext of leading his atmy to a mote un 
portant enterprise, he left the field free for 
the activity of Shivaji 

lhe neighbourhood was not long with 
out perceiving it No sooner did Shivaji 
see himself at large, than he commenced to 
disturb the other (princes) 5 and in order 
to Bhow that Aurangzib had withdrawn hi* 
troops less for the contempt which he had 
for his forces than in despair of conquering 
him,— he resolved to make a new ana grand 
enterprise against him, where, wishing to 
join utility to honour, he believed that ah 
incursion into Surat would convey to him 
both of these Having taken this resolu- 
tion, he communicated his design to his 
troops, who, animated by the hope of such 
a rich booty, promised to support their 
chief well, cud kept thew promise very wall 
No one in Surat had the least thought 
of it when they Baw Shivaji enter at the 
head of hi3 small army iwo thousand of 
hia soldiers disguised as merchants and 
sailors had come there to prepare the way , 
in consequence of whioh he without great 
effort possessed himself of all that he wished, 
with the exception of the fort, where the 
governor had shut himself up with what 
soldiers he had been able to gather together 
The rest remained at the mercy of the con 
queror The pillage lasted three days, during 
which Shivaji and hia men, being loaded 
with the immense riches which they found 
in the treasuries and in the counting houses 


fmagauns et comjdoirs) of that \asfc city, set 
out to retire to their dens, and there place 
their booty in security It is said that m 
this capture of Surat Shivaji spared (only) 
two abrts of persons,- one Capuchm mis- 
sionary out of respect for his virtue, and the 
Europeans out of prudence, because they 
being entrenched in their quarter and being 
known as men of courage, he did not wish 
to lose in combating them the time which 
be wished to employ more usefully 

The [Great] Mughal, piqued by this in 
Bult to a point which one may imagine, sent 
against Shivaji a formidable army under 
the leadership of one named Jai Singh, with 
orders to press him to the extreme And, 
in effect, the new general pursued him so 
actively, that having shut him up in his best 
fort, he held him there so hard pressed, that 
Shivaji could no more have any hope of es- 
caping, except by some of his fortunate 
strokes, when he had recourse to stratagem 
or somej desperate effort 

Jai bingh, who did not consider himself 
very sure, proposed to him to make an ad- 
vantageous compromise, and believing also 
that he would render a double service to his 
master if after having established the reputa 
tion of his arms lie could attach to him so 
brave a man, he assured Shivaji that if he 
wished to join the Mughal against another 
king of India, with whom he had war, he 
would obtain for him terms and also appoint- 
ments with which he ought to remain satis- 
fied 

Shivaji, who felt hunself pressed ihard] 
and who met with nothing but courtship 
from a conquering enemy, in a very 
unfortunate situation of his life, — accepted 
the side without difficulty, and being 
thus supported by the greatest monarch of 
India, saw himself issuing from the precipice 
more terrible and more established than 
ever 

To increase his reputation it happened 
that the Mughal [Ilmperor] having declared 
war against the Sophy [the Safavi king of 
Persia J invited Shivaji to come and take a con- 
siderable post in his army, and wrote to him 
m such an honourable and flattering manner 
that Shivaji could not resist it He went 
there with hia troops and the king received 
lum so well, that he believed Ins fortune 
established, — when bj encounter with the 
people of whom he ought to have been the 
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least mistrustful, he saw his fortune on the 
slope of its rain All the brave men saw 
Shivaji in the Indian army with Friendly 
eyes Aurangzib also, who esteemed his 
valour, as far a3 one Can judge, did not re- 
gard him with evil intentions Only one 
woman, who could not bear him, put him m 
the necessity of escaping, after having put 
himself by his own hands in the danger of 
there losing his life It was the wife of 
Shaista Khan, who raised against him all 
the ladies of the Court, so maoh that by the 
force of their cries and importunities they 
obtained from Aurangzib, with whom, in 
spite of his wisdom, the female sex was not 
withont credit, (the order) that the murderer 
of a prince of the Mughal blood should be 
arrested 

The noise was too great not to have 
reached the ears of a man so alert as Sbivaji 
Some say that he was informed by the son 
of that Jai Singh who had engaged him on 
the side of the Mughal It was apparently 
on this occasion, that M Tbevenot says 
that Shivaji believed himself lost and, 
complainmg loudly to the King himself that 
he bad violated his promised faith, he 
[Shivaji] wished to perish by bis own hands 
'ibev held back his arm, and the King paci 
Bed bun and assured bun that he had never 
formed any design to make him perish The 
same author adds, nevertheless, that if the 
prince [Aurangzib) had not feared the 
revolt of his nobles who loved Shivaji and 
who murmured Very loudly agamst the bad 
treatment which was given to him, he would 
without difficulty have consented to the 
death of that unquiet spirit 

As Shivaji in coming to the Court had 
been imprudent only by half, he had 
kept in reserve in his fortresses resources 
in men and money capable of sustaining him , 
and as he was no more wanting in stratagem 


of war than in resolution, he knew so well how 
to profit by the times that he disgmsed him 
self and escaped without being recognised 

The memoir from Goa says that he 
sacked Snrat twice I do not know if the 
second time was not on this occasion The 
hate that he ought to have been in against 
the Mughal [Emperor] and his Court, was a 
disposition entirely suited to inspiring him 
with snch a design 

If it be true, nevertheless, what M Pernier 
says, that many men believe that the flight of 
Shivaji was in conceit with Aurangzib, who 
had neither the strength to resist the cries 
of the ladies of his Court nor the perfidy to 
destroy a man whom he had called there,— 
it is not probable that Shivaji wonld so en- 
tirely forget the honesty of the Mnghal 
[Emperorj That which makes this senti- 
ment appear like trnth is, adds M. Bernier, 
that the son of Jai Singh having been 
accused by the public voice of the escape 
of Shivaji, the king did not punish him 
otherwise than by removing him for sometime 
from the Court as soon as his father was 
dead the Mughal sent to pay him condolences 
[lit compliment i and continue his allowances 
to him We can also confirm it by the fact 
that Shivaji afterwards turned his arms 
against the Portuguese and against Goa 
He had already pillaged Bardes, a peninsula 
m the Portuguese dominion at the gates of the 
Capital, and was preparing himself for 
greater efforts, when a violent coho finished 
his life with his projects 

[Here follow 10) pages dealing with 
Shambhuji’s reign, but merely describing 
his invasion of the Portuguese dominions, 
the history of which is more fully known 
from other sources See my History of 
Aurangzib , vol IV and also additional in- 
formation in my article in the Journal of 
the Hyderabad Archaeological Society 1921 ] 



WHAT THE BAHAI MOVEMENT CAN OFFER 

Bi Mi, STAJsNAKD 


f l miM never be forgotten when analysing 
the Christian white races m the concrete 
that these strong elements of Humnm 
ty have been evolved pre-eminently on prin- 
ciples of the head and the will to possess 
rather than on those basically spiritual 
ones of the heart and selflessness '1 he 

Christian races have fondly imagined that 
they have worked out a fundamentally 
religious civilization, one based on the life 
and teachings of the “Asiatic Jesus bat 
surely this is a colossal fallacy, an error more 
provocative of irreligion than the grat- 
uitous assumption oE their supremacy and 
racial supenorty on tbe claim that they ate 
Christians ! One is often left in wonder at 
what exactly is meant when this term is 
used by nations known for their mtermin* 
able wars and fratricidal hate for egotistical 
acts of heavy self assertion 

The European catastrophe is a good ob- 
ect lesson in what a purely man made civi 
ization can come to, especially when one of 
these Btrong nations desires to pit its physical 
strength and ‘will to power’, against another, 
irrespective of either moral or religious sanc- 
tion Not one valid excusable motive has 
yet been urged for tbe savage onslaught 
Christian nations made on one another One 
profound fact, however, would appear to me 
to be revealed m this general welter of Eu- 
ropean happenings We might ask onrBelves 
“in what consists the apparent indestructibil- 
ity of some races as compared with many 
that have disappeared ? \\ e shall see that 
Hindus, Jews, Chinese, and Mahommedans 
based life and communal interests on laws 
and teachings that are both religious and 
wise from teaching given by their various 
spiritual founders Let us reflect on the 
codes for moral and spiritual discipline laid 
down bj Zoroaster, Moses, or Mahomed or 
Buddha while we all know for what India 
has stood down the ages in war or conquest 
Many believe that Greece went to her doom 
when she lost her spiritual sense 

lint thin about the laws of Jesus ? lie 


left no book, bding content to demonstrato 
the spiritual life and express the Divine in 
him, by precept, thus showing how men 
should In e if they were to become regene- 
rate and 'Sons of God.’ This star) of asupre 
mely spiritual life went out to the yonng 
western races, passing through pagan Greece 
and Home on its way - We may ask whether 
it was possible for semi barbarous people to 
assimilate such high thinking, and such al- 
truism l We know that onl) today has mail 
armed at the true realisation of what Chri* 
stmnity means, only since a few years ago our 
foremost philosophic spiritual thinkers hare 
been setting free the difference winch exists 
between Christianity and sectarian ‘Chiuch- 
lonity’as it is aptly termed Western races have 
evolved on purelj intellectual-cum animal 
lines and this joined to strong physical deve- 
lopment through climatio obligations have 
enabled them to achieve adulthood, on very 
meagre spiritual nourishment indeed 1 The 
descriptions of an ideal life which few made 
any pretence of understanding and hardl) any 
of mutating brings us to the realisation that 
western races have shaped their religious 
convictions entirely on theological dogma, 
following ecclesiastical laws or opinions 
The hulk of wbat passes for religious formula 
today is a wholly man made conception upon 
wbat “the Asiatic Jesus* meant and taught 
Tor many jears Christian races have 
manifested little but efficient intellec- 
tualism, and having generally less 
spiritual insight or vision, it is not surprising 
that tbe outgoing physical energy has been an 
unbalanced force making for purely preda 
toiy and acquisitive objectives" This 
briefly would seem to us tl e psychological 
reason for much that is striking in the differ- 
ence between Eastern and Western ways 
and modes of thought I am quite aware that 
roan) Christians of orthodox views would 
be prepated to argue hotly against the 
idea that they had not exercised a religious 
influence on the East and then in il e a show 
of proving wliaf the world owes to ChnstiV 
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mtj, while tliej cite discoveries in modern 
science and the munificence on charitable 
objects, etc 

Western races have become the absolute 
masters of the power of force, for they fund 
amentally distrusted one another so when 
they claim to lead mankind along the paths of 
spiritual progress and true Christianity, then 
some of ns will protest, and claim the right 
to ask, Has humanity advanced * this 
brings us to the point of philosophic doubt 
on tne nature of the values under discussion 
Spiritual minds would consider that the 
civiIi7ation developed by the leading white 
races has culminated in nn orgy of barbarism 
with suicidal tendencies 1 Science meanwhile 
declaring in firm accents tl at Humanity has 
gone many steps back rather than forward 
or at best we are all m a state of arrested 
development * To all outward appearances 
we are further off than ever from a realisa 
tion of the brotherhood of man let I ask is 
this really so ? If we look below tbe surface 
and study the deeper shaping of sentiment 
manifesting its ipfluence now and again in 
unexpected fashion we shall feel less dwcou 
ragement, for slowly but surely a wonderful 
unanimity of thought is becoming articulate 
1 oices are now beard speaking with a collec 
live force behind them which demand with 
insistence the right to have peace and free 
dom to onite, in the carrying ont of their 
own reconstructive ideals The world is 
tired of destruction and the time is not far 
distant when it will torn with passion to re 
building and reforming and then all 
will travel along lines that make for greater 
solidarity and co operation 

Perhaps the writer would feel less assar 
ance in stating this opinion if she were not 
aware of the Tact that a powerful mflaence of 
constructive valae has already manifested 

* All this does not mean that the writer 
overlooks the good to the Fast that western 
domination has bronght about To mj tb nh 
mg the Oriental mind needed the st rrtog and 
prompting that only vigorous western races 
could provide aod having undergone such nsefnl 
shaking the Oriental is at last awake In the 
process of awakening ha has fonnd himself aga n 
with 1 is powers and long dormant apt tades 
his waning self respect and Ins deterruiuat on 
not to be caught sleeping at times wl en 1 e 
should be strenuously active 


its influence m the world of men, that it is 
a spiritual agency and tl at the light it radi 
atf<s is once again nn Eastern one I allude 
to the widely known Persian religious move 
ment called the Bahai Revelation 

Tbe Chinese Observer concludes his article 
in the last December number of this Renew 
with an accent, almost of despair when he 
expresses the belief that two cations only 
are left who through the inherent power of 
soul they possess, could eventually save 
civilization— they are his own country and 



India Let them ’—he writes — ‘join their 
spiritual forces in order to save tl e world 
from tl e supreme calamity that threatens 
it from the West — all learnings all philoso 
phy all religions all sciences come from 
As a or have their root there etc' 

Tb s is true aod is moreover being yearly 
proved in many ways through the great 
archaeological discoveries made in various 
ancient parts of the Fast quite recently It 
■S also being profo indly real sed in the IV est 
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that in the past ages China contributed vast 
stores of scientific knowledge to tlie world 
also m philosophy and mathematics Like 
India she mil probably contribute a great 
deal more to the sum total of tilings in the 
future. Tor the present, however we cannot 
overlook the condition of exceptional 
chaos that now reigns in that land and which 
may take a very long time to overcome 
Meanwhile another Eastern nation 
remains which is providing the world with 
\ source of wonderful inspiration for the 
salvaging of our spiritual life Chinese 
observer would seem to be unaware of what 


famed In nil parts of the Near and Middlo 
hast she 1ms left tmces of her former greatness 
“Yet in the 18th and iOtb centuries she had 
sunk to a condition of deplorable degradation 
Social ns well ns religious affairs wero m 
a state of hopeless decadence Education was 
neglected Western scicnco mid art was looked 
upon ns unclean and contrary to religion 
J list i co was travestied Pillage and robbery wore 
of common occurrence Roads were bad and 
unsafe for travel, etc Yet notwithstanding 
all this, the light of spiritual life was not 
extinct in Persia ’ 

Such was the condition of things in 
Persia when Mirza Ah Mnhommad, after- 


is waking to life in and through the Persian 
race in our time and with far greater oppor 
tumty to affect western race9 than China 
as yet 

A new and important era for Islam 
opened when the Bab made his entry into 
the religious history of his day —IS 44 A D , 
12G0 A II (Mahommedan) A modern move 
ment in Islam may be Bald to preach 
now more advanced teachings since the 
Bahai faith has spread so signficantly in 
western lands 

Persia’s ancient artistic and poetic 
'golden age' shows much affiliation with 
India, her mystic trend has mterblended 
with the spiritual streams of Indian thought, 
while her Sufi schools of learning kept the 
the immortal flames of spiritual Light from 
extinction during years when the outer 
aspect of Islamic culture was forming itself 
on external lines of authority 

Persia had fallen a long time since from 
her high estate when the Bab arose to 
shake her dormant soul to life again As 
■a WtoiYvn Ws A — * 

1 Persia, the birthplace of the Bahai Revelation, 
has occupied a unique place in the history 
of the world In the days of her early greatness 
she was a veritable queen among nations, unn 
vailed in civilisation in power and in splendour 
She gave to the world great kings and statesmen 
prophets and poets philosophers and artists 
Zoroaster, Cyrus and Darius, Hafiz and Firdausi, 
Sadi and Umar Khayyam, these are a few jaf 
her many famous sons Her craftsmen were 
unsurpassed in skill , her carpets were matchless, 
her steel blades unequalled, her pottery world 

* “Baba 'Ullah and the New F ra” by J B 
Esslement, mu, oh b , ( Pob George Allen A 
Unwin, London } 


wards known by bis mystic title The Bab, 
was born in Slnraz, 1819 In 1844 he had 
declared that a solemn and divine mission 
had been imposed on him and for a few 
years he revealed with extraordinary rapidity, 
inspired verses demonstrating bis claim to 
Malidihood lie proclaimed that God had 
revealed to him the coming of one greater 
than he who would announce himself and 
proclaim the new era now dawning on 
Earth This greater dispensation of il 
lummation to be accorded to Humanity would 
be opened after his own Voice was silenoed 
and by the coming Manifestation In preaching 
lua mission with fervour, he signed his own 
death warrant, for the excitement and jealousy 
roused nmong fanatic Mullahs and orthodox 
clergy was great enough to stir the govern- 
ment into action and in 1850 this noble 
soul was inhumanly shot in the barrack 
square of Tabriz 


The Babi movement growing to ever 
larger proportions might have ultimately 
succumbed to popular fury and all the 
followers have been exterminated La. format 
times such schismatic disturbanes had been 
promptly crushed by drastic methods and 
hnisbed But in this case no force of 
persecution or obloquy could stem the tide 
of zeal It appeared that behind the scenes 
were some of the strongest friends and 
religious supporters of the courageous Bab, 
who kept alive the flame he had lit while they 
waited for the predicted Leader He would 
surely come forward to complete the immense 
task of delivering the new spiritual message 
to their country, to Islam, and finally to 
the world These mystical souls had no 
sort of doubt but that the great "Imam 
Mahdi foretold by the Prophet would soon 
appear 
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NirelePn year* later Mirra Harem Alt, 
the eldest son of Alibis of Ntir, n 1 izier and 
minister of state, declared himself as the 
promised one and, having completed a period 
of religious life as a ‘dervish*, ha became 
henceforth known by hu mystic title Baha 
'Ullah (The Glory of God) It was only after 
many vicissitudes that he declared himself 
definitely ready to accept the ‘call* and the 
consent was made from a private garden 
ontside Bagdad in 1S03 The powerful 
impetus and spiritual ‘drive* his influence 
exercised on the romnsnt group of Babis 
who came to him for advico as well as upon 
a number of other elements attracted to his 
centre soon made itself felt. Ills personality 
appeared to insptrt. immense devotion and 
faith, and when tbo rpquest came from him 
to the resisting Babis who hud made a last 
stand against government troops, that they 
should cease all resistance immediately, this 
was done and he then laid down with great 
firmness the principle of non resistance to 
violence, with the induction, that it was 
better to J>e slam rather than to slay From 
the time of Baha’Ulhh’s accession to leader 
ship he unremittingly preached his doctrine 
of Peace nnd under no circumstances were 
the Bahais hereafter known to offer violence 
or resistence, no matter how great the provo- 
cation From the work by Dr Fsslemont, 
already qaotid, we present another extract 
of importance, specially written by Abdul 
Baha, on the subject of religious pacifism — 
‘ W hen Bal a 'Lllah appeared ho declare I 
that tie promulgation of the truth ly sncl 
mean* (warlike resistance) must on no account 
he allowed even for purpose* of self defence 
He abrogated the rule of tbe ewoni and annulle 1 
the ordinance ol 'Holy War *11 ye Vie »lnn it is 
better for yon than to slay ’ ‘It is through He 
firmness and assuranco of t! o faithful tlat tie 
cause of the Lord must !c diffused As tie 
faithful, fearless and undaunted an*e with 
absolute detacl ment to exalt tbe word of God 
and with eyes aserte 1 from the things of this 
world, engage in service for the f ord s sake and 
by His power, thereby will they cansc the word 
of Truth to triumph The«o blessed souls bear 
witne*a bj their life blood to the truth of tho 
causa an l attest it by tho sincerity of their 
faith, their devotion and their constancy The 
I ord can avail to diffuse His cause an 1 to defeat 
the froward Me desire uo defender lut Him, 
an 1 with our live* in our hands free tl e foe and 
welcome martyrdom 


This doe* not mean, however, that Bahais 
are exempt from the duty of presenting 
injustice and oppression MJule they may 
not retaliate or force the religions nows 
on others, jet they tin* under oblig-v* 
tions to defend the weak and en- 
deavour to obtain governments that would 
prevent wrongdoings and punish offender? 
Bahais are citizens of the world and must 
feel that they have duties towards the well- 
being of their communities 

There are occasionally times when, a* 
Abdul Baha explained, ‘ if warlike and savage 
tribes furiously attack the body politic With 
the intention of carrying out wholesale 
slaughter on its members , under such 
circumstances defence is necessary " 

Regarding a future world peace, Abdul 
Baha has also expounded Balia Ulla’c teach- 
ing, declaring that this will only be achieved 
when the stronger nations agree to universal 
disarmament and combine to enforce peace 
4 Hitherto th*. usual practice of mankind has 
leen that if one nation attacked another, the 
rest of the nations of the world remained 
neutral, nnd accepted no responsiblity in the 
matter unless their own interests were direct- 
ly affected or threatened The whole bur- 
den of defence was left to the nation attacked, 
however weak or 1 elpless it might he 
The teaching of Baha 'Ullah reverses all this 
and throws the responsibility of defence not 
specially on the nation attacked but on nil 
the others individually nnd collectively 
The principle underlying this idea is that 
mankind is one community and should be 
considered os that when any portion of its 
anitive life is threatened with hostile inten- 
tion * 

Already tho Bahai influence lias been in- 
strumental in bringing about a better and 
more sympathetic understanding between 
many divergent elements of thought among 
Jews, Christians and Moslems During his 
life the international unity nnd brotherhood 
ideals were constantly in actual demonstra- 
tion, round the hospitable board of Abdul 
Baha Sincere visitors were gladly welcomed 
and ‘realised that any narrow prejudices 

• Anotl er work, recently published, may bo 
consulted on Bahai view points * Unity 
Triumphant by 1 liznboth Herrick Kogan Paul, 
Trench 4 Co I ondon 



relating to race colour or creod hid no place 
in the outlook o! Bahais, the bulk of whom 
had been drawn from these divergent faiths 
Ihonsindo of sympathetic workers in the 
cause of Brotherhood, wlin jearn for the 
‘better day’ trying to establish harmony and 
love between nil men have realised that the 
Bahai message contains all the necessary ele- 
ments in its spiritual teachings for tho solu- 
tion of many difficult racial problems and 
that it provides n ‘key’ to unlock innumer- 
able prison doors of religious superstition 
and ignorance Countless numbers also who 
feared to take the pith of independent think- 
ing have been set free and become ardent 
converts to this higher attitude to Life 

One more point of interest I shall mention 
t0 Jh'ol, the reader's attention may be drawn 
ana which „ not without It. Importance a. 
touching the human emotions. I mean the 
geographical position which forms the 
matenal setting of thi. new faith 

through having been made n 1 1 felon r- 
py ! °r h f 7«key and arbitrarily th,„« 
into the little penal foitross of Acca on 
the Syrian coast of P destine, Uaha'nHah 
and his wonderful son Abdul Bih-i *11 

amM'teBp.SP 

religious enthusiasm and beautiful f 

do those words not call un to mill.„ memC \ ry 
«t,ll cling to the literalness of a™“ W) '° 

tures, and who yearn to trpad 1 ,p 

their early teachers trod! Yet thTre^ 11 ' 3 
deep significance underlying tL Hr “ ' 
bcious instinct in humanity, th» I™!, 
all India knows and wh ch sends 6 5 
tually hungry J TalTexte e Tl 

gr.mages to places where holy 5 „£ 
passed, this eternal longing ,/ \ h, * re 

heait to come nearer to the fe, t o’^God 
through the faith of others H od 
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with the spirit of prayer, the rocks and 
stones seem to shout the everlasting call of 
the Spirit ! 1 lie birds in tho trees twitter of 
God s message to the world in such places 
where Divine Teachers have been 

tt’hi n the g r e„t tiimi of Asmtio solldinli 
nrrivis it is to he hoped that tho lialiai prill- 
Cipl" Ofpiace and unity will I, me eitah- 
ished , 1 , international gospel over n recon. 

though chastened, Do rope, ns well as 
X. « ‘''-JSklW Tast, 11,0 appended list of 

Imil i,' 1 ' lracll ' n B ! 'land for louch 

hot , t|, e m „ r ,| „„ a social re , as 

hey indicate the Spiritual through Incident 

,Z„Z) 7 " Ce , for t AI 'V'» Prophets and 
spiritual fcichirs of mankind. 

hwiai mi c fits 

nodi 

r» j 

Arbitration 0ltIetI n Council of 

» hr 

laity ller ° ,S 16 n0 P nest hood apart from tll , 

'fonogamy ls enjoined * prol,,I,l!ri 

commended* ag^a , e< l uall > , «» 

b ! iou Id educate a clitll” childless 

A umveraM °l™uage”i,Tme n “ “," erM 

Gimb"“T. l r 

beverage the takin" of oni' 0 ° 1,l! ^oors as a 
and slavery are forb.ddeT ’ CrneIt ^ ta Kurils 
faome portion of quo « 

lo charity The m “ l hsdovoted 

funds tha provision for widn tl0n charitable 
and disabled, the educatim^? “” d ,or sick 
will be arranged and ,J ™ re ° f orphans. 
Councils managed bv elected 
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comprehensive outlook as rogirds one’s olvn 
music as well 1 rom tile scientilio stand 
point too, a wide knowledge of facts is of tlio 
utmost importance in helping one to an. 
proximate more and moro to the fundamental 
truth in things 1 or one of the accepted 
methods of generalising is from a considera- 
tion of an array of India idunl set of facts 
which rie correlate ana lastly generalise 
trom ho, the more comprehensive the 
collectioa of facts, the loss liable becomes the 
generalisation to error I felt this onls too 
often as I learnt to appreciate 1 aropean 
musio more and more An extension of the 
horiron of knowledge is calculated not onlr 
to cure us of many of our preconceived 
notions on art hut also to increase the depth 
of our insight into the .pint of our own 
culture It is really often surprising to feel 
how much we are a.ded in judging trnl „ 
the merit, of our mv „ ' t Vv'wb 

know, eg that of others A contact of differ 

helnfui P hut £ ‘“ rS ” tUereI «« not only 
“ ‘° lh — ‘>fo"of 

BSHSSSP 

come a rarity these davs InP be ‘ 
however, tile singers neve/.,n„ E " r0 Pe, 
form strain so far as the intensitAf” ?° 
is concerned The example of 
smgmg can very well servS to revrtohs??" 
masio in this respect even nil ?" our 
modulation is not strictly sneakinw gh T 01ca 
foreign to our art Whatever\l,ft' 7 
modulation of the voice may be mj 7 , b , e ’ 
adopted m our class, cal .7°" 

been of late Its effect m s™, a b “° ,* <■« 
parable to the light and shade 8 effect™ 

this so far lu fact ! P ? rtance »f 

classical music has urged me et?onM S ‘ nS;er ° r 
try voice modulation for the „ Jf} 7 r "° t lo 
that our best smg.r, 


into their holds to adopt it so far All that 
the latter are concerned with is the task of 
1 isplaying tholr skill in improvisation and 
their really wonderful command of the voice 
at Hinging vv.tl, the proper modulation of 
ho voice adds greatly to its beauty a. can 
o testified to by any ono who is acquainted 
with the best I md of Iduropoan vocal mnsic 
omgors in 1 uropo take particular pains to 
practiso it which is called “piano” singing 
And ,f I may ho a littlo personal I might 
venture to say that 1 have found tho con 
serous adoption of v oico modulation in out 
mnsic to ho eminently practicable It has 
no unquestionably enriching effect on the 
beautj of our noble art 

I be next point I ahouhltako the liberty 
Of discussing 1 want t„ dwell on 
at some length, Inasmuch os it is, in my 
tuv 11 ' 0 ! 1 * , D lbe most important points 
l,”„„ 1 t0 bl > ‘“ken into caroful considera 
lion by those who want n reform For the 
point I nm going to discuss is really 0 vital 
’ nco l{ 11 concerned not only with 
"“‘T bnt ' ,lth <"» out look »” 
music as n lino qrt as well I will try to be 
“oSS 11 7 moaning os I can 
oven , n n BrtS ma ^ differ in technique and 
Hat 11 ,,... 7 res P c ‘ c,n e outlooks sometimes 
each ” thl! m “ ch ■» common that 

of some ctlhcm is an expression 

Precispk 11 ?. " ? Ct : ,3ll > felt No'v it ,s 

' ostada” f n P ,° lnt n } mt mfin F of oar great 
6et store onlj by 

duorced rom", ° f d ‘ ap,a * ° £ their « 
tionaUninl $ , 8U9 P lclon tbe very emo 
ptimarv^ I fiinrt W ^ IC may lje 8a1 ^ to tbe 
Here l^nnst tT Z* E reat art to eioke 
Everv art d lh, “ k » tr * to h « clearer still 
one intellect hinds of appeal— 

By the ter^ «« an i d n t£ie ot her emotional 
art” I want lnte ^eotual appeal of an 

t^factlou that V° nVey tLe W or 83 / 

our power of t ex P er <ence through 
of the arfc * p the aly t am ^ tha components 
position Tins tec haiqne of its ex- 

tore a more nr f et Presupposes there- 
the technique Jf thl ,nt ! mate knowledge of 
eniotional'appeal nt art 1“ questl0n 
hand the c,? P ?. an ar t is on the other 
effect of tho ° £a ^ e ff e °t of the same — the 
"hen the latter fc he recipient, 
since of the i„ nt , lles no conscious cogni 
que of tl « h % questions of the techni 
" 9 ban dnvork lie thou simply 
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receives and is rejoiced thereby Now it 
mast be admitted that it is not always 
easy to draw a line of demarcation bet 
ween these two types of appeal, for the 
one often tends to merge into the other 
Yet, in as ranch as intellect does admit 
of being roundly distinguished from emo 
tion, the appeal to the one can be claimed 
to be distinguishable from the appeal to the 
other There u* such a thing as an anal} - 
tic<»l survey of an art as well as what may 
ba termed an immediate spontaneous joy duo 
to the contact of the latter 'While the 
former presupposes a more or less thorough 
knowledge on the part of the critic of the 
art in question, the latter may be said to be 
not essentially dependent on any powers or 
efforts on the part of the recipient in dem 
mg the joy he does The latter kind of joj 
is consequently easier of reach to the layman 
who has not had much time or opportamt} 
of bothering About the technical side of the 
art he is called upon to enjoy t»ow — and 
here comes the proposition I want to lay 
down— an art does not become great unless 
and until it contains in it a happy blend or 
harmony of the intellectual and emotional 
appeals to on* nature Great masters of the 
technique of an art are only too often prone 
to lo3e sight of the importance of the emo- 
tional side of the Utter lhe result is that their 
art often becomes so purely an intellectual 
or technical feat that any one who is not 
initiated into the mysteries of their craft may 
well be groping eternally in the dark trying 
to find out its merits without being a whit 
the wiser for his efforts Let it not be under 
stood, however, that I mean to say that this 
kind of appeal has got no value whatever 
1 or, there is undoubtedly a real jo} even in 
this one sided appeal as any bod) who has 
enjoyed even some none too-melodious Ragas 
analjtically knows— and, since no sincere 
joy is valueless in life, this kind of appeal 
may also claim a plan in our values Only 
in snch a case it would be preferable to give 
this joy any name other than an artistic one 
lor it is precisely here that art differs from 
mathematics or science in which the joy is 
almost unqualifiedly an intellectual one 
As soon as the emotional element has eTa 
porated from an overdoing of the technique 
of an art it may be just as well to give it 
an\ name other than that of an art 

This is one of the principal reasons wbr 


our classical music 13 oecomtng more and 
more unpopular every day It is not of 
course the only one The public is also n&t 
a little to blame in that it has ceased to be 
sufficiently alive nowadays to the import 
ance of attaining a certain level of intellec- 
tual culture which is necessary to any true 
appreciation of a great art But I think that 
the deadness of out ‘‘ostads” to all emotions 
m their sometimes really masterful exposi 
tion is more directly responsible for its 
inability to touch a chord in the heart of their 
steadily dwindling’ audience “lie best can 
paint them who shall feel them most”, saj s 
the poet This applies to all arts Most of 
our ostads’ however do not realise this but 
go on eternally improvising by intellectually 
piecing notes together, blissfully ignorant of 
what constitutes the soul of nn art Lven 
great artists often fall a victim to such a 
temptation to over intellectualise their nrt to 
the complete exclusion of all saspickm of an 
emotional appeal therein In the great novel 
Jean Christoph©’ the mystic Gottfried re 
proies his nephew the great musician because 
he had composed for tl e sake of compos- 
ing Music ’ he adds ‘ ought to be modest 
and sincere Now our ‘ostads* would do 
well to bear this maxim in mind For they 
often resort to vocal feats not that they feel 
a necessity of expression in that way, but 
that they want to strike the audience dumb 
for admiration of their inimitable skill Bat 
hs soon as the artist seeks admiration — not 
self-expression — he dwarfs by art irretreiv 
ably thereby I or a hankering after admi 
ration means egoism and egoism means the 
death of inspiration which comes to ns only 
in moments of our deepest humility 

Lut ’ says the champion of the tech- 
nique, ‘you must be initiated in order to 
be able to appreciate my art" A certain 
amount of sympathy with the artist’s stand 
point is necessary no donbt, 1 at one must 
cry a ' halt when the former tends to divorce 
feeling from hu art m his attempt to explore 
unknown depths in his exposition I or 
otherwise the revolt of reaction against the 
esoteric claim oE art is bound to set in and 
that would be a pity since no reaction 
contains the whole truth It is for instance 
this esoteric claim of art against which 
Tolstoy made his powerful protest in hrs 
magnificent book hat is Art ♦ * l| e point 
ed oit very cleverlv that if an art mit«’ al 
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way* presume a thorough knowledge of its 
technique for its appreciation then the num 
her of its appreciates must needs graduhlh 
dwindle, till at last there will bo the rather 
amusing spectacle of a unique artist whose 
art will he understood hi none besidts his 
own superior self Such a thing has neatly 
happened m mystic poetry, futurist punting 
ana modern music in hurope,80 that it is not 
an altogether extreme inference In modern 
Furopean music, for instance, the tendency 
of its composers has often Wen to elude com 
pletely even the accepted connois«turs of 
music by introducing something strange and 
bt/arre which none but they themselves can 
see any beauty in So lulstoj 'a contention 
contained undoubtedly a large measure of 
truth when he deprecated the rather oier 
bearing nature of the arrogance of technique 
in art Only he went a little too far in Ins 
reaction against the same as reactions are 
generally liable to go Tolstoy s t rror and in 
tact that of all anti mtellectualists in art lies 
in repudiating altogether the claim of lechm 
que in art For technique is really nothing 
else th»n the manipulation of the medium of 
expression of the artist, without which ex- 
pression would be an impossibility V certain 
amount of intellectual culture is perforce 
needfultoany true appreciation of a great art 
Pot even an appeal oE a particular nature to 
out emotion would be impossible if we Bhonld 
have had no previous experience of e\ en some 
similar kind of appeal \\ e can detect what *s 
exquisite in the presentation oE a sentiment or 
of an art only when we have had a previous 
experience of or training in the same Any 
man capable of reading cannot relish the 
exquisite touches m Shakespeare or the sub 
tie humour in Anatole Prance ft' therefore 
such consummate artists cannot appeal to 
Borne, the fault lies essentially with the lat 
ter, not with the former What however 1 
am chiefly concerned with here is not 80 
ranch the objective appreciation of the art 
of the artist which the artist cannot really 
afford to be much concerned about, his duty 
consisting chiefly in being true to his sub 
jective creative impulse in Ins production 
what I am more anxious to emphasize is the 
need of sincerity of the artist s emotion when 
he gives it shape or form in colour, soand or 
stone 

New let us tty to consider the ment of 
tl e execution of our musicians in tl e light 


of this t« st \V hat do wo mostU find id 
the an n in ' Hardly anything othtr than 
\ocal gjmmstit 9 , not to speak of the 
]>hy steal wh ch nr« so often nssociat* d with 
the forint r, in Bpite of the effect being not 
cilculnted to exactly t nhanco the dignity 
of the music iauch acrobatics ure very 
often innocent of all truces of emotion or 
sincerity or feeling, striving for an irresisti 
hie expression which is really the true criter- 
ion of a great ntl Tiny tan therefore boast 
of but a highly technical appeal Now an 
art bung great only when it can Btrike a 
harmony between its intellectual and emo 
tional api eals, the vocnl gymnastics of the 
“ostada ’ can hardly claim to be called an art 
Such a habit I cannot but consider to be a 
grave defect not only m the execation but 
of the \<ry outlook of our musicians It 
may very pertinently be asked, why has it 
then come into being if it is really so much 
to be deprecated v tor such a pernicious 
habit exists not only in India but all the 
world oxer “An extraordinary piece of 
vocalisation,” says Herbert bpencer m his 
* Purpose of Art," or * a display of marrel 
lous gymnastics on the xiolin brings a round 
of applause” lie also deplored that the 
musical critics should be so often led to “give 
applause to compositions as being scientific, 
as being meritorious, not m respect of the 
emotions they arouse, but as nppealmg to 
the cultured intelligence of the musicians” 
The reason of this lo«s of perspective ill 
inusio lias to be sought in the mistake we are 
bo liable to commit in taking the admiration 
of musical ucrobatics for true aesthetic satis- 
faction I ew can help admiring the dtfllcul- 
ty of an execution whether in art or other- 
wise hen we see for instance a piece 
of the most intricate and heavy arclntecture 
of some of n«r temples of the middle ages, 
we can hardly help admiring the patience 
of the stone cstx era in their stupendous and 
elaborate carvings on stone, even when we 
fail to like the often uncouth nnd encumbered 
nature of their handiwork And it is easy 
enough to mistake this admiration of the 
extraordinary for artistic joy Further, a 
terrific volume of sound or lightning spew’d 
of execution in music cannot but aflect our 
nerves m an overpowering way which is also 
easy to mistake for artistic ecstaoy It is 
really np to the artist who lias an instinct for 
true art to expose the egoism and unsound 
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nes 3 m this Kind of admiration So I think 
that if via set oar face resolutely against 
this kind of tunsical gymnastics to the exrlu 
sion of all real art, the former will die out 
yielding place to the true soulful 11111310 
which is really worthy to be called by the 
name of an art 

For this emotional appeal to haie its 
highest effect a Few words must, I think, be 
said with regard to the importance of develop 
mg a good voice In order that the funda- 
mental idea of an artistic impulse may move 
us to onr depths we must try to perfect the 
mediums of expressions, of which the chief 
thing is voice in vocal music Of course, a 
good voice is by no means everything, but it is 
a good deal Its merit lies chiefly in Us power 
of moling us emotionally almost without our 
being aware of it I am of opinion that it has 
been a great mistake with our * ostads 1 and 
connoisseurs not to have attached sufficient 
importance to the value of developing a 
really rich and sweet voice in music I Know 
that the truth of this statement may be 
challenged by some Unfortunately, how 
ever, there are good many reasons for be 
having it to be true I have visited a few 
of the Indian Music Schools and have taken 
lessons from several musicians myself 
Never in the course of my experiences 
have 1 received any advice or heard 
any suggestion given as regards how 
the voice could be improved In fact, 
our musician does not so much as Know 
that such a thing as voice culture exists 
He simply goes on eioging and asks Ins 
pupil to follow him — that is all Then agun 
if our ostads had been really sufliciently alive 
to the value oF a good voice in singing they 
would not have 10 often spoilt tl eir sometimes 
beautiful voices by not taking sufficient care 
of the same not to speak of their never 
trying to improve it consciously, for that is 
trc-o^ty Vmh Tsmovdiy wver occurs 'to <tiem 
They prefer to strain their voices too much 
from the pious desire of dumbfounding the 
audience by the exhibition of their technical 
skill, trying any beautiful voice-effect 
of which they are blissfully ignorant 
They look down with an unqualified contempt 
on any body who tries to sng sweetly Then 
again, many a musician of our country has 
been known to acquire a great reputation 
in sj ite of then possessing anything but an 
enviable voice And Ian though not tie 


least it 19 significant how passingly 
the critic refers to a beautiful voice, 
if at nil These facts, and I could cite 
a great many more, serve only to prove that 
we have been suffering for a long time from 
a loss of perspective in our musical values 
A sweet voice is not sufficiently appreciated 
because a harsh voice can perform all the 
feats that a musician is called upon to accom- 
plish Is it not significant really that most 
of our professional men singers should be 
possessed of anything but an agreeable 
voice ? rhB reason is not far to seek either 
An art can scarcely thrive on an alien soil 
In Europe a singer can never rise into fame 
if he or she were to be possessed of an indif- 
ferent voice Her singers consequently 
think it well worth while to take great pains 
to cultivate a rich and sweet voice while ours 
Iiardlv ever care to improve their voice 
because they have unthinkingly drifted and 
drifted till at last they are convinced to day 
that a sweet v oice is more or less an uncon vino 
mg append ige in singing This attitude 19 
bound to result when we have chosen to fix 
our musical values as we have, vis by priz 
ing the purely intellectual side of our music 
above everything else While admitting the 
value ot the intellectual aspect of our musto 
I have only to urge that there are other 
factors also which must lie taken into careful 
consideration in order that on« might derive 
the greatest possible joy from the same 
Vinong these the sincerity of artist's emotion 
or musical impulse is one and richness along 
with mellowness of voice is nnother 

The effect of beautiful voice in music is 
comparable to that of beautifi] form in 
sculp to re In an) reformative movement 
our short sightedness in not paying sufficient 
attention to the voice effect in mnsio must, 

I think, be corrected 

To avoid misunderstanding, I feel called 
upon 'hew to'tw a 'litfie more explicit than 
perhaps I have been ns to my exact meaning 
of what I have termed “the emotional appeal* 
Dy that term I wanted to convey not only 
the emotion aroused by the words of the song, 
but also the power of the pure notes (1 e 
notes without words) of moving ns emo- 
tionally Although I mnst confess that it 
was perhaps vocal music that I had at the 
bocK of tny mind when I generalised about 
music as an art, yet I wanted to lay as n 
stre*s o emotional element in 
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uilhoul words as on tint in muatc trith words 
Wore it not so, my remarks would bo inappli- 
cable to all instrumental music, winch how 
ever can bj no means bo loft out of account, 
it being n,9 great a part of music as singing 
Even a simple ‘ arolia or "nburoha'* of a R5ga 
for instance, may be executed by the voice or 
by the aid of an instrument either in n cold, 
matter of -fact way or in fooling and vibrant 
way and it makes a world of difference to the 
intrinsic nature of the inusio which way 
one chooses in one’s exposition 

The subject of the reform of our music 
is vast in its scope and I cannot possibly 
exhauBt it in the coutse of a short address 
I will therefore touch on one more point 
only before I conclude It is that wo mu3t 
learn to n cognise that no fine art can afford 
to be left in the hands of people who are de- 
void of all liberal culture InKurope we find 
that music has made great strides indeed 
during the last few centuries, while with us 
it ha9 dwindled steadily on the balance 
The reason is not far to seek It is the cul 
tural aspirations of a people that blossom forth 
in their creative art and search after beauty 
Where emancipation from dead traditions 
is an impossibility due to the inabbty to 
think, freely, the creative spirit cannot he 
alive Y here culture is at a low ebb great 
art cannot flourish No better corroboration 
o£ this statement can he had than in the 
spectacle of the sad condition of our beauti 
ful music to day U is high tune we realised 
that there is no genius but that it prospers 
on the fertile soil of culture and liberal 
education Out professional musicians are 
perhaps the most uncultured people under 
the sun and behold the disastrous result I 
Hov? Europe with tn&va, Wes hviw 

much to learn from her on this score 
Beethoven and VS agner were both men of 
great culture, apart from having been great 
musical geniuses Beethoven had said 4 Ich 
hence keine andern Vorzuege des Men'chen 
ala diejenigen, welche ihn ?u den bessern 
Mensclien zmhlen machen i e “I know of 
no other qualities of men than those which 


help to tnnko hotter men of them ” Take 
the case of \\ ngnor He was o mnn fond of 
literature and a musical critic of no moan 
ability Ho published journals of high 
merit thereby influencing and elevating tho 
tn u 8 1 cal judgment of Ins contemporaries not 
n little Ho had Bnid, "Art begins where 
life ends 1\ htn tho present offers nothing 
wo creato what we need by works of art 
r ! ho refinement and depth of artistic percep- 
tions of Mou«orgsky f the greatest of Russian 
Composers, ar« rewaled by tho following 
beautiful thoughts in which bo formulates 
his ideals — 

‘ To seek assiduously tho most delicate 
and subtle features of human nature — of the 
human crowd — to follow them into unknown 
regions to make them our o\\ n , this seems to 
mo the true location of t' e artist 
to feed upon humanity as a healthy diet 
which has boon neglected - there lies tho 
whole problem of art ' 

Could any of our professional musicians even 
conceive such beautiful thoughts— not to 
speak of their expressing them so loftily ? 
I regret deeply to answer this question in 
the negative And such qualities as sensi 
tiveness to the beautiful whether in thought 
or nature cannot but reflect on the nrtist’s 
production Iorn9 an artist infuses not a 
little of this individuality into his art,— any 
richness of his personality cannot but re 
fleet on the general quality of his art So 
unless and until we were to realise the im- 
portance of free thought and liberal culture 
in the development of music there could he 
no hope of any real reforms in the same 
I would conclude with ft quotation from the 
the same great musical critic t “Ou Je ca 
raotere n esk pas grand, A n’y a pas de 
grand homme, il n'y n meme pas de grand 
artiste ” That is, "where the character 
is not great there cannot be great man — 
nay, nor even a great artist " 

* 4 Musicians d auyourd hm by Remain 

Holland 

t Rom&in Holland from his Life of Beethoven 
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T ill poslhnmon? publications of a good 
author have always' a special glamour anl 
critics are inclined to bo sentimental about 
them They want to point ont that this man 
was in the full ugotir of Ins powers when ho 
was cut oil and that hot for this, his untimely 
death, we might hare received from him some 
thing better than what we had already done 
The merits of his latest work are exaggerated , 
those of his earlier publications minimised , and 
bis death is proved to be really tragic because 
of the loss to human culture that it entails 

But this fact has another side too It leads 
tflO often to the praises of a good book being 
explained away , and whenever we see the 
posthumous work of an author called his best, 
we are inclined to look on the criticism as con 
ventional and hackmed So originality demands 
that such a work should be slashed about with 
the most critical meTcilessness and if sincerity 
claimed for a good word, that must be sup 
pressed to prove the critic original And this is 
all the more so if the work criticised is a entieal 
work , for sympathy with such second band 
stuff must tmpfy a lack of creative powers in 
the journalist, a charge, this, which he dreads 
anl resents 

This, then, is the dilemma one is faced with 
in criticising Raleigh s latest work • and the 
best way out of it is to let Raleigh speak for 
himself The volume contains essays on si* of 
the better known English authors Burns Blake 
Shelley, Arnold, Burke and Dryden Then 
there are discourses on Boccaccio and Don 
Quixote, Sir Thomas Hoby and Thomas Howell, 
Sir John Harrington and George Saville, “The 
Battle of the Books ’ and "Whistler To take up 
the first group first, one has to notice the 
attempt in every case to bring out the person 
ality of the author in distinct and well defined 
lines, to Irv to understand him as a man,, per 
baps in relation to his surroandings Burns, he 
points out, is the national poet of Scotland and 
its people, of both its sheep and its goats, of the 
fanatically righteous and the wildly dissolute 
"He wrote the Coffer » Saturday A ight which is 
profound in its intelligence and its piety he 
wrote indecent songs for those other Saturday 
flights which he celebrated in the company of 
the ‘Crochallan Fencibles', — songs of so grotesque 
and Gargantuan a humour, that they pat to 
* “Some Authors ’ by B alter Kalnyh Oxford 
Jj tTiiUuiqs 


shame the lubricity and flatness of uninspired 
obsennty * It is not tbo men of letters who 
understand Burns best, for "Burns is everyman ' 

• His ditties are in the major key The feelings 
which he celebrates are feelings familiar to all " 
As regards his instinct for truth and frankness 
we must note that "poets are discussed as if 
they were monster*, because they cannot help 
telling the trntb They are thought to be 
wholly concerned with what they are and not 
at all with that second self, 4 the thing that one 
wishes to be thought But men are usually as 
romantic as women, and 4 when they speak m 
their own character, they dress it for tl e effect 
they covet Burns shows this only in his 
weaker compositions and he never attains 
the four square consistency win h is the mark 
of the secondary character devised for the lm 
pression it makes on others His pride was 
immense and he pitted it against law and 
ordinance 4 He wrestled in a net work of those 
innumerable fibres which hold society together, 
and make it unbreakable and in this he was 
warring with the eternal 

In poetry Blake stands outside the regular 
line of succession, for he had no disciples and 
he acknowledged no masters yet in Ins “Songs 
of Innocence and Experience and other things, 
he anticipated the Romantic movement in all 
its phases It is perhaps most interesting to 
compare him with Shelley and we may develop 
onfl or two hints of Raleigh s There is 6cst 
of all Shelley s revolutionary theology, his 
attitude towards the king and the priest as the 
type of the oppressor, and this is already fully 
developed in Blake I» ext we may note Blake s 
rejection of old symbols and old metaphors and 
we may parallel that with Shelley s rejection of 
old myths and the creation of new ones Then 
we may take Blake as tho poet of Desire, of 
TJxfjwi. which, in. Hie. anilutnlifi. rmru. nf, 
divinity in man 

Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair, 

But Desire gratified 
Plants fruits of life and beauty there 
With this we may compare Shelley s ideal of 
instinct and impulse as bearing the authentic 
stamp of the godhead, his Beglect of a principle 
of doty 4 that travels by a dim light through 
difficult and uncertain ways But »n one point, 
in one cardinal principle, the two poets differ 
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very ihnrplvj One of tlio most attlml creeds of 
SI ellej s i- an acceptance of the principle of 
I ml mm (f an opposition between Good and 
Ivil 

Know tl on, tlint from tlio depths of a p cs old 
J wo Poivus o cr mi rt vl things dominion bold. 
Ruling tho world with a divided lot, 
f mm* rial, all pervading mnmfol 1, 

1 win Genii equal Gods — when life and 

thought 

'-piang fort! , they burst tlio womb of 

inessential Nought 
Met, vL, n the otber land was very 
slew to megnisi. the existence of 1 vd In 
tho cnrlici sings Jo Iocs nit rtrogntso it nt 
all anl cun though the ‘-itim tf tho baser 
passion r self li ol is prominent in tlio 
rrophtti Hooks, Blake asserts that tho empire 
of Sitan is tho empire of nothing Self hood 
is not a positive anil creativo powci it is a dis- 
torted and reversed reflection in darkness and 
non entity 

In Shelley, tlio inheritor of tlio ideas of tbe 
I reach Revolution, we may note one or two 
moio things Life i«, to him, tho groat un- 
reality, the triumphal procession of a protender 
“Tie highest beauty is always invisible”, tho 
liveliest emotion takos on the likeness of 
death His most significant images are always 
the vaguest Tho leaves ore driven by the 
autumn wind like "ghosts from an encliantor 
fleeting The skylark is like a poet hidden in 
the light of thought lie loves to move among 
'Dim twilight Tvwns and stream illumined 
caves, and wind enchanted shapes of wandering 
mist and people them "with unimaginable 
si apes such as ghootB dream dwell in the lamp 
less deep ” Shelley hopes tl at the salvation 
of mankind may bo attained only by nn absolute 
breach with the past Hence Ins ideas about 
llistoiy as a black business and about tho 
tyranny of established conventions and ideal? 
lathe Revolt of Islun the principle of Good 
lathe Mon ing Stai reminding us of Lucifer 
In the preface to ProtieHu.il*, he compares his 
hero with Hiltons Satin, while Zens i s the 
principle of powerful Evil In Queen Ilab 
Jehovah is the * heartless conqueror of the earth ’ 
who satiates his malico with the misery of man 
and makes his name to be dreaded through 
the land ” 

In the essay on Arnold, we are mainly 
concerned with his criticism He lawk tie 
greatest emphasis on construction , on 
the importance of the theme in proso or 


poetry, on tho “iirlion" ol a plftj ^hicli ,s R" 
gist This, ns Raleigh points out, is ancient 
doctrine, it is perhaps as old as Aristotle who 
held that in a Tragedy, "the Plot mthehrst 
principle, and, n9 it wero, its soul Character 
holds tho second place," and “of all plots and 
actions the epcisodic are tho worst” And wo 
havo to noto that Arnold’s ideals are European 
or cosmopolitan, not national All that is r c ®“ iaf 
to tho > nglish scorns to offend him "Their 
upper classes aro barbarian , thur middlo classes 
ato l’lulistine, tt eir lower classes aro completely 
negligible for tho purpores of the port- intelli- 
gence" There aro many delicacies in litera- 
ture, which, according to Raleigh, a foreign 
critic cannot fetl, they do not como homo to 
him like a blow , and in a sense, Arnold’s atti- 
tude to English literature was that of a 
foreigner tinully, ho was essentially, a propa- 
gandist, but his invincible air of superiority, 
bis school ma’am manner, has interfered a good 
deal with his efficiency as an evangelist 

tYe wish wo had timo lo deal fully with tho 
other essays That on Burke jnfrodtnes the 
likoness of tho politician and tho dramatist 
"A wido and live imagination, on enormous 
faculty of sympathy, the power to conceivo 
many characters and to know how they wilt act 
in a given case, and nil this bold together by 
an everpresent sense of the great mysterious 
laws that govern human life, — there things are 
essential tor a statesman ns they are for a 
dramatist ” The essay on Drydcn has a pene- 
trating analysis of ]us character. Ins apparent 
inconsistencies. Ins dignity in failure, his bash- 
fulness m society So in his poetry too, Urydeu 
is jealous of his privacy and ' deals, almost 
exclusively, with public affairs ” “He does not 
take Ins readers into his confidence , ho has no 
endearing indiscretions 11 

We wish we bad time to deal raoro fully 
with these or with the brilliant pictnro of the 
rJwb.iisy.KUj jd Jhe JJmjmaanrr j_d i.Vr r.sjvap ea 
Hoby or with the after math of the Renaissance 
in the Battle of the Books We wish we could 
deal with the revivification of the spirit of 
Boccaccio or Cervantes, of Harrington or 
Halifax But we must leave these for the 
student of Raleigh Some of us have been 
lucky enough to come into touch With him 
personally , but w e hopo that many more will 
meet him through bis books, Ins volumes on 
the English Novel, on Wordsworth, on Milton, 
on Shakespeare, on Johnson, on Style and on 
these Some Authors 
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THE MORAL UNITY OE THE RACE 

Br C F ANDREWS 


T HE greatest initial advance m the moral 
history or mankipd, raising human life 
once and for all to a new spiritual level, 
from which it has never wholly receded, was 
when Gautama, the Buddha, brought home 
for the first time to the hearts nod con- 
sciences of men, with living power and con- 
viction, the supreme troth, that evil cannot 
be overcome by e\ il, hnt only by good 

Let a man overcome anger by kindness 
Let him conquer evil by good 
Let a man overcome greed by generosity 
Let lnm conquer falsehood by truth 
When human kindness was thus made 
absolute,— parallel to truth itself,— the hu- 
man standard of life began, which has not 
yet been worked out in its completeness even 
to day The animal nature m man, that re 
taliates, was left behind , the spiritual na 
ture in man, that forgives, was entered upon, 
as a new stage in the progress of the race 
The law of retributive justice was put m 
the background , the law o F compassion be 
gan to take its place 

It u true, that sayings may he found in 
the Hebrew, Zoroastriau and Confucian Scrip 
tores, enunciating the same great principle 
But it is equally trne, that Gautama the 
Buddba gave to this one aspect oflife the en 
tire content of Jits unbounded personality 
He thus made it current coin for all man 
kind He made it live He created a new 
birth of this principle as living truth m the 
Consciences of millions of the human race, 
till it became & part of human nature, dis 
tinguishmg man from the beast Thus this 
word of ‘compassion’, that the Buddha spoke 
became spirit and life to strngglmg men 
and women all over the East There 
had been nothing ever like it in human his- 
tory before For there is an essential differ 
ence between the life lived in India after 
the Buddha came, and the life lived in all 
those imposing but futile kingdoms, founded 
Upon power and upheld by brnte force, which 
flourished and decayed before his coming 


The records of the reign of the Emperor 
Asoka in the middle of the third century 
before Christ engraven on the rocks through 
out his dominions, show how deep the mes- 
sage had gonB in Southern Asia, within two 
hundred and fifty years of the Buddha’s life 
and preaching W bile the Roman Republic 
m the West wns.buildmg up the first begin- 
nings of a dominion of blood and iron, rnth- 
less and pitiless while Alexanders con- 
quests of thB sword in the Rear East were 
perishing by the sword, across the plains of 
India, teeming with population, a royal king 
dorn of truth had already been established in 
human history where the sword had no 
longer any part to phy The slaughter even 
of animal life for the sake of food wa9 be- 
coming more and more condemned Over 
a vast area the social condncfc of men was 
based on love and not on force The moral 
equivalent of war had been discovered, and 
men had become humane 

I have seen in quiet solitude at Boro 
bodur, m the Island of Java, the long galle- 
ries of scnlpture, which extend for three 
miles around the Buddhist stupa on the top 
of a hill, still preserved for the most part 
from the corroding effects of the ram and 
weather and in many places almost as clear 
cut as when they parsed from under the 
scnlptors' hands They have been carved, 
patiently and slowly, generation after gene- 
ration, by the loving bands of disciples more 
than twelve hurdred years after the Bud 
dha s decease ihe universal theme, run 
ning through the'e endless galleries written 
in stone is tl at of a sacrifice for others and 
a human compassion, which know no bound 
ary or limit The pictures show the Buddha 
ministering to the lowest of mankind who 
can scarcely be distinguished from the mon- 
keys of the jungle —the aborigines of that 
earlyageof human history But the Buddha’s 
teaching does not stop there In these sculp- 
tured pictures, he is represented as giving 
hts life for the wild beasts out of pity for 
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them tin J also tor the fishes of tl 1L jet On. 
boundless compassion is depicted hrnnl 

M?ted Sr |n ” 'Tt'?” 1 1,0 f »ee of the Buddha 
seated m meditation, „l„ch m , 

the "galleries atm ery turn and corner t “ 

snipp 

SSJjT lh0 - Perfect 

th. liaJfrdT. 1 s d,a ( r,” to - ° i 

It went northwardthrongh' tt” H,m , A " a 
passes and found in Chin? „ . Himalayan 
already prepared bv Cnnf, ° U /t° nla * 88,1 
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progress, that over sucli n prolonged period 
hnf V ’“, 0 | !‘ ? crtmdtd nroa the spirit of man 
Ins bn athcd, generation nfter generation, 
the higher a, r of d, vine compassion Snd mnlnal 
rorgiycnps, rather than the lower ground 
mists of the primitive, harhario code which 
“f" *“? ' V ' tl ' lhe beasts, — the code 

m , 1 P'? c ?Ft tons, — "An eye for nn 
eye, amt „ tooth for n tooth " 

Ihere are many historical problems which 
found ‘ °” a "‘‘If reference to this pro- 

found uprising of the spirit of man ,n Asia, 

Ho ? n.d“ The 1J,,aal " st Movement 

a, ' a by '’hat paths, in nddition to its 
great^Mnsf * ast ^ at ?' the teaching of tho 
S£L f Pg* “ nd baint filtered throng!,, 
along the high wavs onenea l.„ a u. 


those nf Ch 'nese peasants, along with ? h! 1 der d,8cu S3ion among scholars 


those of iX, re 1 ™” KT“' alo . n ff with 
loving in the world i._f u , most P eace * 
the spirit of the I5nd n een ehiefly to 

hearts of men and women 

touched by the humane r^ 0 , ,ad keen 
own scriptures, but not full* * 0l } nd ,n their 
flame until his personality ® d ' 0t ° 

f ^im!hi?~dr^ 


ssisiFf-s mm^= 

t° »ew life the .nFnt "'™- 10 ^'^ 6 "' 4 ^. Afnc? ^rom”";^^”? > 1,a d Fust 


which bn* , fPJ 1 i In r°i? r historical knowledge, 
be said w,il efc l ° be fiUe * U P But th' 8 » V now 

mowry o“i” i ll, “ ° 4 }“'p’«™ thlEua 


Sri?,'~ h r¥f » ^ ?JFF 

Baddha Land ’ d Ja P an . the trace of Buddhwt l ° t “ fo ““d ll >e slightest 

taifi-JSr 53^ JJ hud «“■ 


amazing “JM of th„ 

Tor all critical work m th? aw raaa existence 
been Furope Sed Yet ,? ! " tb ° rt ° 
be forgotten, when mnVinrr. lfc mus ® never 

the fertile pUmJ of fe,?." “"™tes, that 
Asia contained two thousand^* ® oufc hern 
still contain to day mom ^. yeara a S°> and 
population of the glob” ‘^ an “• half the 
mass of hnmanbfe ,?d„. W \? sre " the 

“• epintual history been T 0 "' 1 "" 8 has 

"neientanddeep seated 0 0o "t'”Mna end 

tyhasrh,',"?"'^” 3 ' — of human,. 

°ur scriptures tr> hoi,* 9 0 are l ed all 
then it has been no ,mmortal 8 P ,r ‘t, 

no slight gun to human 


we imd in 

Celebes and Borneo 4 aT*iL’ U UI f tanc , as 
researches of French «p£i tI,e “ ame tltne » the 
possible contact with th^T 8 ^ ^ re c vealed a 

Basearwhmhmay nctuStv Fj'*", 3 Mada ' 
great Buddhist age J S l “ ok to ‘ h8 

oeo% bet' laid h„ r fS t ? £ d ' ! “">y has re- 
Aurel Stem, the great ar?h of L ' r 

prove b, records ,tm^ J "whaeologist, which 
heaps of g uat ’ , preferred intact under 
tlalion of the iCddh, fa"; 1 Ea " d ' U » P»"0- 
8 ""“hist Movement into Con- 

these •nd’tbJTSI n u^?'"' r SFek8 “">t«uM 

evplorations P J ' 7er8 to 1 im m his 
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tral Asia, the meeting place and clearing 
house of all the religions of the ancient 
world 

It may well happen that future historical 
research will reveal in Western Asia a directly 
traceable connexion between the Buddhist 
teaching, carried everywhere by the itinerant 
Bhikkhus, or Buddhist monks, and the later 
tenets of Judaism, in the century before the 
birth of Christ Nazareth, where Jesus 
Bpent his earl) youth and manhood, was close 
to one of the main highways between East 
and West in the Roman world, and it re- 
quires no stretch of imagination to picture 
such a contact But whether the message 
which Christ preached in Palestine sprang 
originally from his own inner consciousness 
illuminated by the ancient Jewish scriptures 
or was in some measure assimilated from 
contact with the Buddhist ideals of the East, 
there can be no doubt whatever concerning 
the unity and harmony of the one message 
That which the Buddha has preached long 
ago in the Deer Park, at Benares, concerning 
divine compassion, Christ preached with a 
new and startling emphasis to his first disci 
pies upon the hill sides of Galilee Once 
more upon the Earth the spiritual dynamic, 
which could move the hearts of millions 
had come in the supreme personality of 
Christ The tide of man’s spirit again surged 
forward in full flood Tms ttme, its course 
was westward, until every part of the world 
had been reached by its high tidal wave 
In order to make clear the moral antty 
of the message, it will be well to quote in 
full the words of Christ recorded in the 
Sermon on the Blount as follows — 

* Ye have heard that it hath been aatd. 
An eye lor an eye, and a tooth for a tooth * 
“But I gay unto yon that ye resist not 
tl e eril doer 

■Whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also 
‘ If any man snes thee at law and take away 
thy coat, let him take thy cloak a!«o 
“And whosoever will compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain 
‘ Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that conld borrow of t! ee turn not away 
“Ye have heard tl at it hath been «sid Thon 
'halt love thy neighbour and hate tlnae 

Bnl I say Onto yon, love yonr enemies 
“Bless them that cnr>e you do good to them 
that hate you 


“Pray for them that despitefully use you 

and persecute you 
“That ye may be children of your Father 
winch is in heaven for he maketh his eun to 
shine on the evil and the good and seudeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust 
“Be ye therefore perfect, as yonr Father 
which is in heaven is perfect " 
In the last lines of this beautiful passage, 
concerning the Heavenly Father, who 
makes the sun to shine and the rain to fall 
npon the evil and the good, we have a new 
imagery which goes beyond the earlier 
Buddhist teaching, but the ethical substance 
is essentially the same 

This moral unity of the two supreme 
movements m history, in the Last and m 
the W est, appears to me to be the central 
fact in the spiritual history of men For if the 
message of Christ, which the West received 
had been alien and antagonistic to the mes- 
sage of the East, the unification of the moral 
life in man would still await its achievement 
instead of being already fundamentally 
achieved 

For we are Boding out more and more, 
as we draw closer together and learn to 
understand one another that the moral unity 
of the bnman race has been with us deep 
down in onr hearts all the while, becau 
human nature is one, and the human race 
is one The genius of the Buddha and the 
Christ lay in discovering the depths of hu- 
man personality, — not by any miraculous 
intervention from without but from within 
The harmony exists It is not for ns to 
create it, or to rediscover it, but rather to 
play its infinitely varied music over and over 
again, according to onr spiritual power 

I am aware that it may be said, that I 
have simplified too much Fori have not 
entered upon vast fields which lie partly 
outside these two world unifying movements, 
oft he Buddha and' the Christ T know that 
provision mu»t be made in the scheme of 
things fot all that happened m China before 
the Buddhist movement reached its shores 
I know al'o full well the need of farther 
research into the early history of Islam in 
order to find ont the secret of Islam’s peculiar 
Spiritual greatness But even the slender 
knowledge I possess seems to point to a con*' 
tribntion to the world's moral unity from 
China, that will be found to be truly m 
harmony with all that I have written 
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concerning the Bnddlia and the Christ , and 
I 0nd the spiritual meaning o! Islam more 
clearlj portrayed in the storj of the pro 
phet with Abu Bekr in the cave and in the 
endming martyrdom of those early years of 
desolation and failure, than in those later 
years of amazing ontward success I find 
again the true meaning of Islam in the 
Mahnram Passion Story,-— the crucifying 
thirst and martyr's death at Kerbela These 
ineffaceable records have come out ever more 
and more clearly from age to age lbey ro 


prosent the and) wg truth of Islam T he) 
approach b) another m) atical path, the funda- 
mental doctrine of divine suffering love in the 
heart of man tl at ultimately redeems maii- 
1 ind And then is one frail, worn figure 
still liung among ua m onr own age, here in 
India, to whom it has been gnento play oier 
again that dmne music o* suffering love, 
and he Ins found its response, not only in 
lus on n Hindu faith, hut also in Christianity 
and Islam 


SOCIAL LIFE IF THE BUDDHISTIC AHE— II 


{£»TpIlE object of composing the birth 
B stones ’, said I Tsmg in the seventh 
century A D “is to teach the doc 
trine of universal salvation m a beautiful 
style, agreeable to the popular mind and 
attractive to readers " 4 But if we substi 
tnte universal compassion and chanty for 
universal salvation in the above observation 
we Bball be nearer the truth It was the 
Buddhist doctrine of Ahimsa on which Asol a 
laid so much stress m the 4th century B C 
ts hiB pillar inscriptions, nnd this was the 
aspect of the Buddha’s teaching which was 
emphasised in the stanza devoted to him as 
one of the ten Avataias in the famous hymn 
of Jayadera m the 12th century A D Take 
for instance story no J47 in \ ol III of 
Pausboll s collection Bodhisattva as chief 
queen of the king of Benares, proclaimed by 
beat of drum that no living creature was to 
be put to deatli The boldness of thB inno 
vation will appear from the fact that as the 
story has it, ‘at that time men were devoted 
to the worship of the gods and made religious 
offerings to them by the slaughter of many 
goatB, rams and the like Similarly in 
the well known b. yagrodha Jlriga jataka * 
which is one of the Btonea represent 
ed in bus relief on the Bharhut stupa, 
Bodhisattva, as chief of the herd of deer in 
the deer park of king Brahmodatta 
of Benares, offered his own life to save 
that of a pregnant animal in the herd, 
and in addition, secured a promise from 


the king not to 1 ill an) more birds, beasts or 
fish Again, chanty to monks is extolled 
everywhere ‘Give aims, practise virtue,keep 
the holy day, give ear to the law’ is a fre 
quent injunction * The king of llitlnla 
caused sir alms houses to be built, nnd with 
lus almsgiving made a great stir throughout 
India 4 Rich merchants* and Brahmans 4 
huilt alms houses Similarly, Prince Sivi 
caused six alms halls to bo built, at the four 
gates, in the centre of the city, and at bis 
own palace door 7 Trince Janasandha used 
to declare the law to his subjects thus ‘Give 
alms practice virtue, righteously follow jour 
business ana calling, educate ) ourselves in 
the days of yonr youth, gain wealth, do not 
behave like a village cheat or a dog, be not 
harsh nor cruel, do your duty in caring for 
your parents, in family life honour your 
elders’* As the said prince lias no other 
than Bodhisattva himself, the above mil) be 
taken to be a summary of the Buddhist 
creed The law is also expounded m the 
following passage Avoid wine and women, 
fleshly lu9ts, gos9tp, lewd company, control 
self, practise right doing, eschew desire, res- 
pect parents and elders and practise olms 
giving * Besides the inculcation of finch 
cardinal virtues, moral precepts, the high 
ethical tone of which cannot fail to 
Btnke the modern reader, are to he 
found here and there ‘Brethren, there is 
no such thing aa a petty Bin A Brotl er 
must check nil sins ns they arise ’ ,0 Inner 
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purity of soul and of thoughts and desires 
u everywhere extolled, and an onter 
show of sanctity ridiculed The noblest and 
the best, and the only sonnd maxim of peace 
was enunciated by the Buddha ‘Not hate, 
bat lore alone males hate to cease This 
is the everlasting law of peace * l * 

The rationalistic philosophy of Buddhism 
was a reaction against the absurd sanctions 
of the Karmakanda or the ritualistic portion 
of the Vedic religion Not only did this reac- 
tion manifest itself in positive antagonism to 
Vedic sacrifices and slaughter of animals, 
bat it spread against authority and suparr.a- 
tnralism in shape and form and in every 
sphere of life and displayed a bold curiosity 
and a questioning spirit that would take 
nothing for granted. This is beautifully 
illustrated in Jataka no 322 A ripe bel 
fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare thought 
that the earth was collapsing, and scampered 
off Seeing him flee, all the animals joined 
in the headlong flight, till a lion (Bodhisattva) 
enquired the reason, and was told that the 
earth nas collapsing, but on his enquiring 
further who had said so, it ultimately trans 
pired that the hare fancied that the end of 
the earth was near on what were absurdly 
inadequate grounds The lion then uttered 
some verses on idle gossip and foolish 
fear * * 

The general milieu of Indian life was 
however to a surprising degree the same os 
m modern India, in spite of the two thousand 
years and more that have played suoh havoo 
with her political history since the days when 
Buddhism flourished in all its glory thus 
proving the unprogressive and statio charac 
ter of the social life and civilisation of the 
Hindus Beading the Jatakas one cannot 
but be struck bv the wonderful persistency 
of the manners and ca»toms,and the outward 
environment of rural life in India, so much 
so that one often finds it difficult to believe 
that ho is not reading a description of con 
temporary India 1 olygamy among Lings, 
and monogamy among others, seems to have 
been the general rule, though there was no 
prohibition against bigamv, and co-wives are 
referred to 1 * Gifts of cow3 to Brahmins 
was common 1 '* Another noticeable fea- 
ture is that there was only one step from the 
city to the forest, from Ling to hermit, from 
gieat wealth to extreme poverty The Lings 
were accessible to everybody, attended on 


the hermit m his hut, and himself often 
renounced the world in old age , between 
rich and poor there was not the same gulf 
that we see today, especially m towns where 
European civilisation has penetrated most 
deeply Multiplication of luxuries, due to 
machinery, was unknown, and the materials 
for royal gratification differed only in value 
from those of the common folk, e g gold for 
baser metal, but not in kind The whole 
nation was astir with a religious fervour, 
and feeding monks, and giving them alms 
and presents, and joining the ranks of 
brothers and sisters, seemed to be common 
There is no evidence of joint family life ex- 
cept the fact that the husband and wife 
sometimes used to live with the parents of 
the husband, with consequences which were 
often tho reverse of happy, as we shall pre- 
sently see 

The curtain has long rung down on the 
days when the land of the Aryas, where the 
‘Aryan (noble) truths were preached by 
Gautama knew no races different from their 
owo, sa\e the Dravidians of the sonth and 
the Yavauas of the Bactrian frontier, whom, 
in one form or another, Hinduism rapidly 
assimilated The horribly sanguinary expe- 
ditions of Mahmud Ghori and uahrnud 
Ghazni, not to mention the earlier invasion 
of Mabamad bin Kasim, brought a powerful 
new ethnic element into the land and shat- 
tered the dreams of a Hindu empire, and to 
quote the eloquent words of the most learned 
Alahomedan scholar of the age, Al Beruoi, 
the Hindu* became like atoms of dust 
scattered in all directions, and like a tafe 
of old in the month of the people ’** 
Nevertheless, though invaders might 
come and invaders might go, the placid 
life of rural India with its ancient ways, 
went on, like Tennyson s brook, for 
ever In a sense the rigidity of Hinduism 
was conducive to self preservation i wains 
the mighty and aggressive foreign impact , 
slowly but surely, however, this want of 
adaptability undermined its survival value in 
the keen competition with other more virile 
and aggressive races 

Then n3 now, a barren woman was poorly 
esteemed, leading to bigamy, unhappy umon 9 
between oil husbands and young wives, and 
the futile custom of adoption involving the 
waste of Wealth which might be put to much 
better uses The wife of a Rajagriha 
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tneielnnt hiving proied Imron, “less respect 
was paid to her from tins cause, t!io\ nil 
nuked, that she might hear, as thus ‘While 
there is a barren wife m our son’s household, 
how can the family hfo bo 1 not up f I ,oin 

the same story no find that ns non, so then 
the custom was that the wito should go to 
her father’s house for her confinement ' r 
teeth were cleaned, as now, with tings, and 
plastering a place with con dung, in Jrder to 
mabe it clean and tidy, nns in loguc ” 
then, as at present, tigers used to he bent in 
royal palaces fastened with strong chains >« 
coxcombs dyed their grey hair and curled 
their locks with tongs, and virgins dressed 
gaily, with wreaths oil their heads, and 
besmeared themselves with sandal oil i» 
some people, after intlioting wounds on them 
selves, declared that they had been wounded 
by another- a form of vendetta which pre 
'“'K ““eng the criminal population in the 
rural districts to this day *° A poor obi 
doctor who had „o practice found young 
boys playing at the foot of a baman “ref 

rad™ “‘Th.r 6 Ur 00 " 1 ceallia lnd Hie doctor 
““ I hero is nothing to be got m ik. 

“l”' 8 ‘ hM « boy. and 8 make Ee 

snake bite them, and then I shall get some 

what for caring them ' The seamy sid^of 

professional competition is most ^ vididlv 

depicted in the above story * » Incidental^ 
e W m.'tms" ■ F °‘ 80 " a ““ ld 

The chief officers of a state 

, C uT„T”. e V n ' e '" a '’ tr easnrer, chaplain aid 
yudge” Appraisers of the royal grain tax 
surveyed the fields ** „ gram tax 

of merchants’ guilds ■ ■ There 1^!'% J “ dEM 
court, of jus, fee, r „d»d e ™eT r b V' C S™ 
both righteous and corrupt,' ■ Jatlsm™ 

• ZlT r IU " S ‘ ° f courts ° f l«»‘ice ” and 
on festive occasions, such as fh«> . ana 

of the Prince to the Vicero^altv^fl 01 ^™ 61 ^ 
pardon to all pnseners 

SrhirtTdeZaSr,’ Sf 

With gol/.nd jewel,™! IwnT'fi" f. 
horses, ^ and of sculptured elephants ?* Tfif 
various professions and calling * . “-“® 

the JataUstor.es are those “o? ZjCZ 
ferrymen crossing the Gances ** 1 D I £?’ 
and snake charmers,** smiths gain ^ Jer8 
razors, ploughshares, axes, goads 
betel sellers indicated by & £%£[ 
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giriand-maUra 3T tmnllora mid jugglers »* 
water-carriers, 1 * butchtrs 40 life last 

™n^ll Pr “ r " ,S ' 0n , connol, " i Hint meat wa, 
M iha il c °"«“™ d and wa lnre allusions 
o tlm citing of a cock," • of misled lizards 

mi , ‘I mi , d r r ’ ** ln " nni1 °tlnr »ni- 

nnis Pam fights are mentioned • 0 

ilero is a description of a roial festivil 
iisinn rM 1 S | ' U | ! ' P3g0 ,,om contemporary 
' th?gnd. Il, ' rorat 'i like a city 

m nrncfrae ! '” \' nE "ont round the city 

in procession, then lie ascended the palace' 

a tTronT w,H COr w a ’ an<1 0,1 t,w d “' B ™unted 
"lUme thl , ,, ",'" e A 5 ™ 501 erected onlt, 
e ood^n h »Tl h |° °° Ud do '' n “II those who 
to, on nnol ,n ;f’ »"» Blde the m,„„. 

mlrnd'd relr ’" nra “"‘'’ ^ "ibeai^onheg 

mg^isssr^jt 

23W32Z --flces'reyolymg 

and fealfsff 18 !,,'”;, eV a ( le °f the,r E ”'" a 

r;iter 

people In on. .7“ E ,'™ to bullying ‘he 

riding m k", T,io t F ,| 3 re f™ B "‘ Bd a, 

wf.k , s*£r\ 

with lus boiled rice ? tlc , W I ° detoured 
cow «„a caff bred “ „ 1 Ireard "’ P“ rt r,dge, 
’tup" A ye„. ? r 18r S' tege “ nd broke 
false ascetic,, l, ]nL ,, A“ n ' If Quoted places 
and angry ,JlZ , r ,u c ° ndf "”" unheard, 
whereas a righteonq Bame category, 

The bed of thorn, CmJmP 18 P™eed ■■ 
the pretended austentm and?? ° f P ononM ’ 
of heretics are reforr^J * fa 90 Rsce ticism 
In another pl aoo , om f r“,"‘ 0De P'aoe ■» 
mentioned, ew th. * al9e penances are 
on thorn bed, enduring th^nf "^”™’ ljmg 

tismg mortification l?„ a J, e SrM ’ P r “°- 
ing »* on oy squatting or div- 


features of°‘ S th e b B”g d ^ e the Prmcipal 
“Q a hist organisation of 
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society, it i3 no wonder that we find frequent 
allusions to the orders of monks and mins 
We hnd in one story an angry monk be 
labouring a newly ordained l ft d 1 * Back* 
sliding of monks through lost hnd passion 
Seems to have been not uncommon * But 
such a back slider was looked don n upon both 
by the monks and laymen ** There were 
greedy brothers fond of dainty food** who 
delighted at the mention of meat* • Fven. 
sexual miscondnet could jmt have been on 
mini, inasmuch as we find the "Bodhisattva 
lumself as the holy ascetic Hants, miscon- 
duct ng himself, with the queen of Benares 
after the king had gone away to quell a fron- 
tier disturbance *° Another story refers to 
schism among the monks, excommunication, 
the master s disapproval of it, and his advice 
to the monks to cease their quarrels and his 
efforts at conciliation ‘Not hate,' Said the 
Master, in words which are worth* their 
weight in gold, but lose alone makes hate 
to cease this is the everlasting law of 
peamj ,<I 

The tr»gio results of monachism whether 
Buddhist or Christian, nre writ large in the 
pages of history. Says Lecky — 

The writers of the Jitifdlo Ages are 
full of accounts of nunneries that are hie 
brothels, of the vast multitude of infanticides 
within their walls, and of that inveterate 
prevalence of incest among tl e [ celibate 1 
clergy, which rendered it .necessary again 
and again to issue the most stringent enactments 
that priests should not be permitted to live w th 
their mothers or sisters Unnatural love which 
it had been one of the great services of CUtis 
tianity almost to eradicate from the world is 
more than once spoken of as linceriog in the 
monasteries, and shortly before the Reformation 
complaints became load and frequent of tl e 
employment of the conLssional for the purposes 
of debauchery •* 

In the Mahavagga and Buddhistic liter* 
ture generally, there is ample evidence that 
the state of things was as bad in Buddhism 
ai in Christianity m these respects ** The 
Buddha was fully cognisant of the evils 
which the introduction of the female sex in 
Iih rnonastio scheme was sure to bring in its 
tram This is not to sax that the Master 
considered women incapable oF following the 
doctrine and discipline oE his religi »n on the 
contrary, he considered that they were as 
Et to gam the supreme bea‘itude of \rbatship 
as men * 4 l\ hat he feared would bring d:s 
&>|— l 


credit to bis system was the promiscuous 
aocul inter*, iri t * ie s’xes m the convents 
and Monia rrr 1 1* favourite disciple 
Aoauda he eay9 ‘ If, Ananda, women had 
not received permission to go out from the 
household life and enter the homeless state, 
under the doctnre and discipline proclaimed 
by the latbagata, then would the pure reli- 
gion, Ananda, have lasted long, the good law’ 
would have stood fast for n thousand 
years "• I he B iddha does not seem to have 
been equally conscious of the mevitabli conse- 
quences of the forcible repression of the 
sexual instinct in the celibate monkhood — 
consequences which were not slow to mani- 
fest themselves either in Asia or in 
Europe 

It canDot be said that the people in those 
good old days were more restrained in their 
passions and that the holv brotherhood 
might therefore be expected to adhere 
strictly to the ethical doctrines of the latha- 
gata Vulgar immorality, and sexual irre- 
gularities of all Linds, were as prevalent 
then as no v i here were lewd fellows, who 
drank strong drink and dined on roast pigs 
fattened for the sake of the flesh ** A 
wealthy merchants son knew nothing beyond 
singing and dancing eating and feasting, 
wa9 surrounded by profligates, drunkards and 
dicers wasted all his substance, borrowed 
money and being unable to repay it, was 
d inned ty creditors • How little, one won 
ders has the world changed since then, 
for rich young men contiqpe to this day to 
lead, in many ca*e», a thoroughly disreputable 
life mid to sow tbeir wild oats as plentifully* 
os did il ihadhanaka in the above story Ihe 
queen of Benare*, as we have Been above, 
misconducts herself with a holy ascetic,** 
and the pregnant queen of Taxila miscon- 
ducts hersol with a servant Parautapj 
by name *• fin more than one story we 
find a minister misconducting himself 
with the 1 dies in the royal harem,* 0 
and we cone across the avi r u of a young 
Brahmin committing adultery with another 
vtnng Brahmin/ 1 and a chaplain of the 
king of B'naros, a wise arid learned man, fall 
ng m love wi*h a light skirt*, on whom he 
liegot a bastard eon LddalaLa a and n 
Brahmin chaplain s wife sinning with an 
other Brabninf 1 ' One is reminded of the 
jp ar«‘*ro . in the following story V young 
Brahmm of Benares acquired the liberal arts 
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ut Taxila and attained proficiency in archer \ 
lie married the professor’s daughter and on 
his way home was attacked by a robber, but 
his wife : conceived a passion for the highwav 
man and placed lmr husband’s d(i P ge? in his 
hand and with it ho 1 .lied her husband and 
carried her off T * M« ntion of dancing girls, 
courtesans and fallen women occurs every 
where The king of Kasi, inflamed with 
strong drink, came to the park and uas 
entertained by a company of dancing girls 
Bhilful m vocal and instrumental music and 

Shnmn B l " e reafl of R c °«tesan named 
ohama whose price was a thousand pieces 
of money She was a favourite of the kio P 
and had a suite of 500 female slaves She 
observe^People say I follow a vile trade® 
S?.| r0 u 3,, °? 1 though openly tolerated was 
J® ld ‘ n low e8 teem Actors are men 
tioned in tl e same story * Anotfmr 

had 77" ° f , t 7 on 0 '™ Ila “ ,ed S “>°sa who 
had a tram ot 00 courtesans and who a 
fee was a thousand tuecei ner „ , 1,0,6 

evidently tired of le, P m „„ P ' b |, ,ra! 

“? 4 . w,,hl "}S ovohange ,t f 0 , a cKle [,'t e 
ahe bribed the chief constal 1, and escued 
a condemned prisoner and said f .i,„ii d 
up this bad life of mine and 1,7 * mU B , Ue 
with him’ • The B,hh"> . "‘/W'Uj' 
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iiSTust. eoniLr^tm' t '’f"”?' 1 '' 3 ’ 

Buddhist order i rom d X, " ‘" S . ot «>• 
learn that along the hanks ot the wer that 
flows past the c*y ot Asanti, there used to 

self and '>00 were for re , r aer 

> c “r. - 6 | 

cing, singing and drinking „ eP e the usual 
occupations of public women 80 Tn J “i 
North Fasten, India in Buddha , time dow 
not seem to have been noted for its temper 
ance There were time honoured drinhintr 
festivals,* ‘ where the people drank strong 
drink and fell a quarreling ®* i n on ° 
story two master work me n % manufactured 
a fermenting liquor from the yaice of the 
sugarcane, and drank, sang and sported 9 * 
An ascetic explains to his innocent son that 


thtrc is a liquor in the world called wine, 
V ,ch » fragranl, delicious, honey sweet, 
cheap, and of fine flavour, but which to holy 
men is poison •« A drunkard sells Ins coat 
or rink 9 * King Udena was drinking deep 
for eetnn days when he went to take hit 
pleasure among Ins womenfolk in thn pork •• 
Low opinion of women occurs eten now 
and then Woman cannot ho guarded— 
Micro is no keeping her safe'" There 
is no possibility of being on one’s guard 

SS wll ef ' V0 '!r ” " A » not satis 

ned things, intercourse, ornament 

and child bearing •• Kten the Buddha .aid, 
Uonmuk.ud are ungrateful, treacherous, 
untrn tworthj’.. and ‘snril, women are 
le m d 6nd nngratefu! ’* 1 But it should 
be mentioned that lie uttered this warning 
to prevent lustful monks from giving wat 
to their carnal passion b b J 

a ,! ,' e Angola made an 

she ITJ T" w,t '’ l‘® r 'O'er ’J he sort of work 
that .L l ” ' nd, "“ id hy the fact 

fi b .\ t,ied the feet of her master and 

a ked . Anot,,Br r6m “'« s’ 6 ' 6 

2 L?. d 7 J °" m “ !l '‘“VO been alinted 

nenSSIf d °PP res!,s ‘l IfS jourmnster’” 

wo .have f„,„nlo ,hves 

;o B h, r i::„;,,tS^,d^ ,onnd rm “ b -"> ed 

mJaJ } fl tI nbscnce of tJw,r husbands, women 

3 'rffl' » the 

‘Urriliminn a 1 " 1 ' 4JJ A verse runs 

“,", d m P 'Cr 

■nam"BuUe“ ld K ‘°,, I '“n e “ U ?' ned t£ full 
wives 13 the y^rat m^r" 8 f” 5 W,th CO 

v«T„7.„rr4^ 

L‘tw, , "t!“;;°"L d, ” 6 f , 5, B :’ ,n h 1 “l 2“”^” 

Ins father, 13 at firat R.mo <, f U , sllan d against 
taking Ins father w,th “““'to ““f tbe ,0n 
due- from a debtor tr * *1° f a J lse a debt 
pit hut „ prevented t< hr V Eead bl(n ln to a 
then gives his wifn „ ^ 11 * 0Wn son He 
she goes over ,„ a huff toa °°" d A r " bl *,'"g, and 
*•'« lives for some time h„t Sbbo ° r '• "here 
husband wsb about but faring that her 
false report p^rpoLt ^ a " 0ther w«fe-a 

hu.bi.na_,le P hu,ries hom r e°“L ed br her 

then I urn undone and the« ‘Ah I 

for me’** We hiv, . " pl, “ left 

daughter in law trying to J I y ,r‘ “"Other 
‘ g to set the son (her 
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husbatid) against bis mother The poor old 
woman was turned onf of the house at the 
instigation <of her daugbter-in law and in 
bitterness of heart went t'* the country and 
made a dead-offering with sesamum and rice 
to Right, a 3 if Right were dead 100 In 
another story the daughter in law was at first 
affectionate towards her hnshand « mother, 
but when she was hardened with a numerous 
progeny of her own, she wished to get rid 
of her ,0 * 

A Brahmin’s wife dies, aod lie goes with 
his eon to dwell in the Himalayas * # * 
Another wealthy Brahmin, educated at 
Taxila, after his parents’ death, gets rid of 
all his wealth by cbanty, goes to the Hima- 
layas, becomes an ascetic, and enters on 
mystic meditation After a time he returns 
to the plains for salt and vinegar ’ 01 This 
retirement to the hills, after the shock of 
some great bereavement or when one be- 
comes tired of life, recurs freqn«ntlyr in the 
J a taka atones A king, addressing the 
prince who wants to renounce the world, 
says : *First learn the 1 edaa, get you wealth 
and wife, and enjoy the pleasant things of 
life, smell, taste, aod every sense sweet is 
the wood to live in then, and then the sage 
is good ’*®‘ In the following Btory we have 
a vivid description as to bow a forest hermtt 
age used to grow Onco upon a time in the 
reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, a 
world renowned professor at Benares gave 
instructions in the A edas to five hundred 
young Brahmins One day he • thought 
‘So long as I dwell here, I meet with lun 
dranceto the religious life, and my pupils are 
not perfected in their studies 1 will retire 
into a forest home in the slopes of theliima 
layas and carry on my teaching there ’ 
He told this to his pupils and bidding them 
bring sesame, linsked rice, oil, garments and 
such like, he went into the forest and btuld- 
mga hut of leaves took uphis abode close by 
the highway His pupils too each built a 
hut for himself Their kinsfolk sent rice and 
the like, and the natives of the country, 
saying, ‘A famous professor, they say, is 
living in tfnch and such a place m the forest 
and gives lessons in science’, brought pre- 
sents of rice, and the foresters also offered 
their gifts, while a certain man gave a milch 
cow and a calf, to supply them with 
milk *•• 

In III 3$1, and every where, we are told 


Oio 

of a world renowned teacher at faxila, to 
whom youths of the Brahmin and the warrior 
castes used to come from all India, to be 
taught the three Veda* A merchant’s son 
pays 2000 pieces as the teacher’s fee 1,4 
Elsewhere we find a Brahmin's son begging* 
for gold to pay hi» teacher’s fee 1,,r Uada- 
laka, the bastard son of the Benares chaplain 
already mentioned, receiving a ring from his 
mother and a teacher's fee, journeyed to 
Taxila and learned of a world renowned 
teacher 1 The famous physician and 
surgeon Jivaka Kumara-bhritya, of whose 
surgical operations so many stories are related 
in Buddhist literature, and who was physician 
to tbB king and to the order of monks headed 
by Gotama Buddha, was the bastard son 
of a prostitute Salaiati and was brought 
by a royal prince and educated at Tavila *°® 
The sons of the kings of Alitbila and 
Benares went to Taxila, paid the teacher’s 
fee and studied there **° 

El«ewhere we read of robber villages, 1,1 
of robbers impaled on the stake,* 1 * or 
thrown from a cliff known as thieves' cliff TT * 
When they carried off two brothers, or 
father and son, or teacher and pupil they 
would release the one to bring ransom for 
the other •* 4 

The limit of human life, as m the 1 edas 
and Upacishads and Lrabtnanas, is said to be 
one hundred years TT * Tree spirits are men 
tioned everywhere as in II 300 "Nagas, 
snakes assuming human shape, are men 
tioned * 1 0 Svvaka the surgeon performed a 
successful operation on the king’s eyes ’ ’ 
Ownerless treasure escheated to the kings T * • 
The stories of the Itamayana ,T * and the 
Mahabbarata^ ® occur in the Jatal a, much 
altered and mangled, e g, Sita is Rama’s 
sister The conflict between the prevailing 
\ edic religion and the Buddhist religion^ 
aod the victory of the latter, are indicated in 
III 301 In another place we have the 
story of a wicked king and priest beaten 
to death by the people who anointed the 
llodhisattva and set him on the throne **' 

In times of nnjust kings, od honey, molasses 
and the like, as well as wild roots and fruits* 
lose their sweetness and flavour *** To this 
day, a common adage in Bengal ascribes 
timely rams to the virtne of the king In 
the reign of a righteous king, courts of justice 
become practically empty * * 3 The decay of 
conventual organisation, the sexual been 
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of the Irotlus md sisters, and the 
increase of evil doing general!}, is foretold 
in an other bIotj Ts1 

In onr first article we referred to the 
Babhern (Bab) Ion) Jataka T,s Cert nn mer 
* chants of Bharokaccha (Broach) were setting 
sad for the golden land (Snbarnabhmm) A 
blind minstrel of thi king of Benares np 
proached them and said X *un a minstrel 
If jou remit my passage money 1 will act as 
3 onr minstrel lake me with 3011 They 
agreed to do so, and putting him on board, 
weighed anchor T *° In the Dharmadhvaja 
jataka, certain mei chants of Kasi got a 
travelled crew and started on a \ojnge by 
sea In tl e midst of the sea the ship was 
wrecked * ’ A merchant’s son provides a 
ship with a new to do business in it but his 
widoved mother tries unsuccessful!} to 
prevent him saying \ on are my onlj son, 
and m tins house there is plent} of wealth 
the sea is full of dangers do not go 1 148 The 
wealthy Brahman Sanhha of Benares built 
alms halls in si\ places and gave generousl} 
in charity One day he thought to himself, 
‘My store of wealth once gone 1 Bhall have 
nothing to give \\ hilst it is still unexhausted, 
I will take ship and sail for the Subarna 
bhumi Golden Chersonese whence I will 
bring back wealth So he caused a ship to 
be built, and filled it with merchandise 1 44 
In the same story we read of anotf er ship 
800 cubits lofig 600 wide, and twent} 
fathoms in deptVr In the Supparaka. Jataka 
we Tead of the blind manner bupparaka, who 
for the excellence of his seamanship was 
made the skipper by certain merchants of 
the seaport town of Bharukaccl a there 
were 700 souls on board the ship T4 ® In the 
Samudra Banna Jataka, some carpenters of 
Benares unable to pay their debts resolved 
on going to some foreign land lhey cut 
down trees, bailt a mighty ship and launched 
her in the river oonveyed their families on 
b rd and tl nn pr eded in due course to 
the ocean lher« tl «a led U the wind s 
Will until the} re vcit-i an island in the 


midst of tlui sen XS1 Sia voyage by .indiniis 
in their oV\n sbij a v\ns thus torotnon in jwt* 
Christian tunes * 
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American oihcnls concerned are lenient in 
their mterpretat'on of the he „ not elated 
, fact remains that Asiatic crews are 

shlm^th th d trans-l'acific 

ships-those under the American flag as well 
as those under the IJntisl, lg at 

Th rSnii 1 W r 8pread Can scarral y lie doubted 

Adniwal Im h ,"° W eo "‘ rol ”f the 
Admiral Line, which runs several of tlie 
large ‘president boats 8 
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that 1 rf,!5 H 8 P ,ln( - ae i ««pl for the admission 

Son.!? ‘ J T-' Cn - m ” f ll '0«> are needed 
to operate any ship 

Imo\«s»m \ 

Ini„w“"l “" Au " tr “>'an slnp's ollicer was 
firm iL !n CI,, " 0S " atafarer. to mo not long 
go, I could not refrain from saving - “And 
J suppose sou nre for exclusion " S 

118 soflted, “it’s nil right to Imre 
o on the boat ’ it,. . 11 . i.. 


large -pre^VCs f'Z SS£ £ |j“ >£ 2,*? “*"« ’’ ' 

SlsSHSS SpSsSfS 

talk thatthe Dollar CoL nT , “ ? the strone as a h ° m “Iy instance of 

lay both the Admiral Lme Li the Si the Zn average men around 

leading American translwl lie ,K„‘ “ , to " ord , ">ter racial intercourr. 

Pacific Mad, wh,ch also operates Gov.™ h ? mi ll. T' 1 " l ' ni means confined to 

ships. The American Government 1.° J f l PiLl 3 ' ll01 0 *Wa ollicer, wants 

on its shipping venture and there is con.V’ S 1. hr™""!' "'■■Ul.iwan Anstralian, 

agitation against tins burden o„ ,1m “ conf Li “ t „”° ne , ? f We find a He 
ho^ e m an i a eoaefant demand for tliesluns a whole 'Ought in the Western race as 

rnmmmmm 

by revering """ — g* "Serve 

man There is a Btrong 


“ o ““ ^vugKOng wj _ ^ 

CriisLSE riiErmriu T0 |, tST m stua\ tendency, tVerefore"?. T] 1 "" 8 -,! 3 " lr0D * 
1 he reason for the emnlnvm h r yield place » n *1,1 r° a ° ,v esterners to 

and other Asiatics is not merely th °/ f 9 ,,IneS0 other P word s \ 0 ^° recastIe to . Asiatics— m 
found cheaper b\ the comp„ ^ that they are Asiatics in comrw » acce P k exploitation of 

“.A a s *»ss: n m,h 1 ' 8s,8 '“ 


found cheaper bi rte°co“„? lj that tb8 r “• 
preferred (j Z ,C? P *T’ Tbe -> *™ 
without exception and by oth™""’ i “'“"“'t 
m contact with tho IJ °* rs w ho come 
discussed the problem wTth 1 >' 8 

ritish and American, and mth^m^ 06 ”’ 
and consular officials Thev S5 ““Mgera 
the Western sailors and com P| am that 

‘a ‘be high se« m ttfrSv. 

relied upon to come on hourf T”” 04 , be 
time and ha\ e to be jiil.T d b 7 sailing 

grogshops at ‘the J- 0 ® U.5 

inconvenience of those runnmJ h,?? ereafc 
of passengers also The ? | the sblps an3 
over fa,l to come aboard hl'T 30 ba “% 
hardly ever get drunk Th^ t,nje tbe y 
T°,l k far more cheerfully than “the ?!?» to 

comparisons are illnost" entwllv"''. 


L-ompetitioi 

earners aa inevitable - 0 ' 

tics ZnZZZZj. mp , l n7 m ‘ r,t ° l r im 

mutes steady V^'^Z'ZnX 

trend in The hmn" 16163 ^ to 8 t“^y this 
close contact amf n ® Wor ^ because the 
been fonnd inp\ttnhi com petition that have 

I'^ytoWome tt^con^? 6 ° Ceap a P pear 

i n general within the ,t,on > of industry 
sooner than ca _ ” xt ce ntury—p er haps 
question arises JhLV D0 ^ foresee So the 
makiug the Aaiatios ft 6 * trend toivard 
■*»a the whites 16 n V ° rlcurB o£ the world 

WW will be found ’ CLr8 and ‘V^en 
Western race a « * ^ re , B,st,bIe Will the 
Home — ll rougl exnlnu V 6 go tba w «y of 
6 e *P ] °'tatioi. of servile peo 
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ple», through parasitic domination, to decay * 
-there are points of similarity, tEe most 
glaring being tEe nse ot Coloured troops m 
Furopean wars Cut the differences must 
be regarded W as there anything in the 
outlook of Home to compnre with the Chine«e 
race, or the Indian or the mighty Russian 
people whose growth is beginning * Ilere 
are elements of donbt — manilold possibilities 
But in any case the future cf mankind 
seems to depend very largely upon the man 
ner of present intercourse of the races 
On the ocean we find that intercourse least 
Ontrammeled with artificial barriers 

It will be noted from the outset that 
the claim of the Asiatic worker upon the 
Western employer is not merely that of 
cheapness The engineers und officers who 
hare expres'ed to me such a strong pre 
fereuce fot Astatic firemen and sailors have 
been little concerned with the ships’ costs of 
operation They want men who will do what 
they ere told and do it cheerfully Such 
men they can hardly find among those 
Britons and Americans that seek employ 
ment in ocean shipping (I shall not Tefer 
to home coastal shipping which attracts a 
diffyent class ) Cheapness certainly counts in 
the reckoning, but 1 think the desire for docile 
workers such as are content to be servants, 
and obedient servants, year in year out— 
counts for more in creating a demand for 
Asiatics on the ocean and elsewhere 

Rowerer, when \siatics come into con 
tact with Western social and industrial life 
they tend to lose not only their cheap 
ness bnt also their docility — in time Perhaps 
the most significant instances are to be 
found among seafarers Let me mention 
two facts that strike me as more interesting 
than wage figures I was in Hongkong 
shortly after the great strike of Chinese 
seamen in MP5 isiting the head [nartera 
"ifi ftre 'Unime’e 'teamen's 'Crnion 'i Ion nil 
that almost all the leaders had been stewards 
and conld speak English well They were, 
of all the ship employees, those who had 
most to do with Europeans and Americans 
ComlDg to Japan, i fonnd that the leaders 
of the beamen s Union— the strongest single 
UnioD in the country- were Fi gliab speaking 
officers and engineers The opponents of the 
Unions will say tint these facts show the 
organ i«ers to be no true representatives of 
the men However that may be, the remark 


able results of contact with Westerners are 
shown m the fact that such men, speakers 
and readers of theFnglish language, are the 
leaders in the revolt from the docile service 
of Oriental tradition This might be said 
also of almost all other Labour leaders in 
China and Tapan 

As to wages, is it not remarkable that, 
while British and American rates haie been 
declining since the war, the pay of Chinese 
has been increased ’ It may be said that 
Chinese rates are still low The firerpen 
for instance, get Jess than half as much as 
'Western firemen on British ships, about one- 
tlurd the American rate (for Government 
owned ships), and one fourth the Australian 
rate ^ et their average of about £4 a month 
(besides keep) is very high by comparison 
with the pay of manual workers in Peking 
and other Chine«e inland cities The average 
wage for industrial employees (grown np 
males) in Peking is well under £1 a month, m 
Shanghai about il As for agriculturists, a 
recent investigation made by Mr John L 
Buck of Lanking University in Anhwei 

f irovince shows the average earnings per 
atmly (including those of freehold farmers ) 
are about £16 a jear The average for tenants 
is little more than £<S per year per fanuly , if 
we inclnde the valne of their own produce 
which they consume we get a total ot about 
£1" a year earned by the average tenant 
farmer s family 

One might go further and show that ear 
nmgs are higher at the seaports than inland, 
higher ot Shanghai than at Peking, and 
higher still at Canton and Hongkong — the 
general conclusion being that the more inti 
mate and long standing the contact with the 
Western world, the higher is the wage or 
other remuneration In spite of the Chinese 
devotion to home there is a constant pressure 
toward thB occupation s that offer high gains 
— in 'fne cities in 'iar countries, or on The 
ocean This pressure acts as a check to tlie 
trend towards Western standards 
CniMSE KEPLACE GERMANS 
If there is any Western people that is in 
a position to keep its seamen in the ocean 
trades by virtue of low wage costs, it is 
surely Germany And yet a German crew 
that brought a vessel to Hongkong a few 
weeks ago was sent home from there, being 
replaced by Chinese The happenings on 
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board that boat, the I’aul Itegendan/— were 
significant in many vva}s She is a Dutch 
steamer but had engaged German officers 
and crew The crew on the vo}nge to the 
J aafc b came discontented with the rates of 
pa> and conditions of life The} “went 
blow so that the vessel mtrel} crawled to 
Hongkong The} were dismissed thero and 
Chinese were taken on But such Chinese 
seafarers as can be picked up casualh at 
Hongkong are not the most docile \\ hon 
the ship ren lied Shanghai, the Chine* 
nanus in tlio engine department were in 
turn discharged, though they had signed on 
for siv months. Shanghai Chinese were 
taken on instead , they are usnall} less 
sophisticated than the Hongkong men 
However, those dismissed came aboard tbo 

ship to appeal to the Shanghai men who had 
taken their berth, A I,„l,t with the ship', 
officer, ensned The ollicers used resoHem, 
and Idled one Chinese and wounded several 
k™! b i P T? ‘ PP ' d ” a J whlle ‘lie Chinese 

H.™ ^" ,0 ° "'“‘Siting orer the affair 

Here we see a Dutch ship taking on a 
German crew as being cheaper than a^Dutoh 
i°“® ’ ‘ h « n ‘ ak,n B Hongkong Chinese in the 
hope that they would be preferable to the 
Germans either in cheapness or in docilitv 
UWsE? 8 Hongkong hands aid 
55 “T a9 be,n S mora docile 

■ till, and probably oheaper lhe Honnkonc 
men were Onion members , ,t appeared® from 
were not a “ thM ° e " gl e»d St Shanghai 

Thu, wa , ee on the one hand the influ 
race of the West pulling the.Ohin.se seafarer 
toward higher rate, at a great pace, and at 
the same time we see that the rise will be 
kept in check for long years tocon.e by the 
competition of the millions of Chinese J who 
are working for one fourth of the seafarer’s 

remuneration, or 1 pi9 iim , , 8 

We e ma‘ l,e ’ P )”5 ot ,“ !£ “««'tm”uta '° n 
next half ceXry 0* Vo" 'the”’ w,U be ^ 
abundant supply of Chinese r.sdy to bid f„” 
the Western seafarers' berth, and to * 

oheaper and more docile service Set seems 

quite possible that almost all ocean shinm™ 
wm be conducted 1 efoc. long by Asm,? 

In s lew of tins possibility many interesf 
mg questions arise If Asiatics are f 0 ”‘ d 
so serviceable m slnppmg, 


services be demanded— and in time. effecti- 
vely demanded — for otlu r industries even in 
th« most excltisioriist lands ? Cun txclnsi 
onism and exploitation of the Oriental and 
tropical peoples continue suit b} side ? If 
not, which is destined to give wa} ? 

I urther, we should question ourselves 
about the tendenov for a dominating people, 
after leaving the manual toil to others, to 
el ift to others’ shoulders also tlio burden of 
directing the toilers Wo see this tendency 
among the linrs of tho rich On a national 
e calo the most striking instance, pirhaps, 
was that of the Manchns, who were spoon- 
fed h} the Chinese until they became ntterh 
enervated Will the rich and powerful West 
become likewise dependent on the humble 
toiler races * In this connection consider 
also whether the class struggle 13 not even a 
greater menace to the W estern world than 
the national hostility that produced the 
great war And is it not possible that the 
iast clinging conservatively to the spirit of 
the old communism of the clan and the guild, 
may escape the worst phases of the class 
struggle and so hasten the time of entering 
into the heritage of the meek ? It is interest 
mg to learn that a committee of three 
Glnnese and three foreigners sat for a Avqek 
id Shanghai recent!} to consider the possi- 
oilit} of developing Chinese industr} on lines 
more cooperative and with less of strife 
than m the West 

There are great possibilities Miss 
Agatha Harrison, an English industrial wel 
are worker, who has been working and 
studying around the factories of China for 
H'ee years, remarl sd n few da}s ago with 
great emphasis-- Anything may happen ” 

,, 'y 1B 19 tempted to liken the prospects of 
ommating Euro American race to those 
of Home and to conclude that this race will 

“ , i m ! I “E course— through domination to 
a ,“ trlfe “ nd mtasitic decay lint snch 
'JSf “trail would be foolhardy lor has 
1 6 a S8 r ^ssive West been largely leavened 

8P ‘ r n ° f thB ° nent through OhrlS 
ham ir.* aS ■ Rome . at her zenith was not ? And 
seek.n^ °L tbs most thoughtful been 
Romim iAi i vlde harmon} — Tolstoy, 
the lpad° and nnd Rudolf hncken among 
Tagore nil — Kabinaranatli 

Hast ? ’ «„]'? V lal1 ' md man > others m the 
mXhti W l / aj tbe world has Russia-a 
might} Imk between East and West Jane 
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Addsmj ( in her boole *IVace and Dread’) inter racial iniercourse, which tt estern peopl » 
and Dr. f» snsen ( in “Itassia and Peace*] generally ngard a* settled and perniaoen’, 
pat great hopes in the Haitian people are destined to undergo gna* and far-readi- 

Ihu, however, one can fa/ with some mg changes before many jears pan 
assnia nee —that the pretent condition! of 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BLACKS 


A PcorifKT, 

A generation ago. Charier II IVarion, 
a man of profound learning, hard close 
thinking, clear vision, imperialistic atti 
tnde and narrow sympathies, publubed "A 
Forecast" on “National Life and Character’’ 
which created a itir at the time A long 
discussion on the “Unchangeable I units of 
Iligher Races* led him to the coficluiion 
that — 

‘Tbe day will eome, and perl api ia not far 
distant, when tbe F uropcan observer will look 
Maud to see tbe globe girdled with a rontmnoas 
*ono of tl « black and yellow races no longer too 
weak for aggression or under tutelage, 1 ot inde 
pendent or practically »o, In government tnono 
polmng tbe trail* of their own region* and cir 
eumienbing the indnatry of the European when 
Chinamen and tho nation* of Hmdoatan, tie 
state* of Central and South America, by that 
lime predominantly (Red) IndiaD, and it may be 
African nation* of tl o Congo and the Zambesi 
nnder ft dominant caste of foreign ruler* are 
represented by fleet* in the k nropcan seas mut- 
ed lo international conferences, ant welcomed 
a* allies id the quarrels of tho civilised world 
V?e were struggling among ourselves for 
supremacy in a wort I wl ich we thougl t of as 
destined to belong to the Aryan races and to the 
Christian faith , to the letters and arts and 
charm of social manners which we have ml erit 
ed from the best times of the past lie shall 
wake to find ourself cs elbowed and bustled, and 

[ lerhaps even thrust aside by peoples whom we 
ookeu down upon as servile, ana thougl t of as 
bound always to minister lo our needs Tbe 
solitary consolation will be that the changes 
have lmen inevitable yet m some of i s 

the feeling of caste is so strong that we are not 
sorry to think wo si all have passed away before 
that day amves ’ 

60|—5 


In the sumo strain runs the Hus] outcome 
of IVara n*s reasoning, that 

•it is now more tl an prof abfe that our 
science, cur civilisation, our great anl real 
advance in tie practico of government nro only 
bringing □* nearer to lie daywlen tie lower 
races will predominate in tl o world, wlectlo 
higher race* will lo*o their noblest elements, 
when we *1 all ask nothing from tho day but to 
live nor from tie future buttlat we may not 
deteriorate 

Tlir s| Ns ( f TIIF TIMES 
That day doe* not yet seem to bare 
arrived but all over tbe world, the to-called 
“lower races’ are striving upwards to come 
to their own A psychological transforma- 
tion has helped a buoyant «elf confidence 
which wants only a further intensification 
of tho powers of organisation, to revolutionise 
the relations of Nest to I’ast j'gypt, 
Tntkey, Mesopotamia, Persia, India and 
China, and Korea aflame with new ideas nnd 
sentiments, now denote problems which 
threaten to strain the resonree* of diplomacy 
and statesmanship to the breaking point 
In the heatt of every European country, tho 
"nnderman* ‘the submerged tenth’ or rather 
the submerged mre tenths, the toiling 
peasant and labourer, bare declared war on 
bourgeoisie capitalism with all iti militarists 
and imperialistic paraphernalia 'lb* signal 
conjuncture of exciting circumstance por- 
tends a crisis of unprecedented magnitude 
Bat perhaps tbe fiercest struggle is destined 
to be waged in a quarter where even t! e 
present generation least expects it lew of 
ns realised the significance of the fraternal 
messages, which the Negro leaders, speaking 
jn tbe name of 400 millions of Negroes or 
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lllacl 0.9 they prefer to call tUemsih**9, 
flashed to India and tlscv-lun* 

Nroio timi e 

It 19 not general!} known hut scientific 
research* struggling desj iratth against deep 
seated irrational prejudice and arrogance, 
lias now established, beyond all possibility 
ol doubt that the Negro is entitled to boast 
of an ancient and in man} re9pe ts n, glon 
ous civilisation In Africt, as in every other 
continent, barbarism sheltered bihiod moun- 
tains and .deserts was rampant in certain 
tracts but the plains and the coastlands 
were the mat of material prosperity and 
moral progress 

Llitre) author of History of Mankind,” 
laysdovi Hat among all the great groups 
of the ‘natural roc s the Negroes arc the 
best and keenest tillers of the ground ” 
fordnv says — 

I stem convince! 1} certain arguments 
tint 6eem to prove to my satisfaction that wo 
are indebted to tl e Negro for tl o very Kc}slono 
of our modern civ ilisat on and tt at wo ove 1 im 
the <3 scovery of iron 

Speaking of the Negro’s commercial apti- 
tude Leii7 remarks that * our sharpest 
European merchants, even dews nnd Arms 
nianB, can learn much of the cunning and 
trade of tl e Npgroes ’ Negro industry was 
organised m a corporate village system 
which for certain features, stands by itself 
A Belgian observer of the lower Congo la 
quoted by Anglo Saxon writers to have 
remarked that * the native villages are often 
situated in groups Their activities are 
based upon reciprocality, and they are *o a 
certain extent the complements of one an 
other Each group lias its more or less 
strongly defined specialty One carries on 
fishing* another produces palm wine a third 
devotes itself to trade and is broker for the 
others supplying the community with all 
products from outBide another has reserved 
to itself work in iron and copper, making 
weapons for war and hnnting, various 
utensils etc None may however, pass he 
yond the sphere of its own specialty without 
exposing itself to the mk of being universal- 
ly prescribed ” The African village organi- 
sation was presided over by a headman 
while each joint family had a similar head 
The latter, assisted by the ladies, looked to 
the observance of the traditional cusU 
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and laws and ucs held responsible for the 
conduct of Ins wards Ho decided ordinary 
cx^e?, leaving the more important ones to 
the ullage headman who also discharged 
the functions of the village captain Groups 
of village systems constituted tribal organi- 
sations which flourished under various forms 
of government ranging from downright 
despotism to almost republican monarchy 
Tribes coalesced into something like federal 
states some oE which were governed on 
principles of direct democracy Speaking 
of the Basuto National Assembly Lord Bryce 
remarks, “The resemblance to the primary 
assemblies of the early peoples of Europe 
is close enough to add another to the argu- 
ments which discredit the theory that there 
is any such thing as on Anon tvpe of 
institutions ” In religion, fetish which over- 
powers even tho white settler’s mind to da}, 
has always held the African in its grip bnt 
the idea of God or rather an Over God is 
according to the by no-mcans partial Christi- 
an Missionary testimony, familiar to every 
one Livingstone, like other travellers, 
was stuck with “true African diginity” ana 
went on to speak of * a deliberateness, a 
majesty, a dignity, a devoted earnestness 
in the manner of its doing, whioh brings to 
light with every gesture with every fold of 
olothmg, the deep significance and essential 
import of every single action,” of Ibfian men 
and women In art, the Negro genius 
achieved triumphs ot which any people may 
be proud Leaving aside the question of 
Negro influence on Egyptian and North 
African art and thence over the world, 
the terra cotta pieces in West Africa have 
been described as “remains of another an- 
cient and fine type of art eloquent of n 
symmetry, a vitality , a delicacy of form, and 
practically a reminiscence of the ancient 
Greeks” The bronre head is reckoned “a 
bead of man ellous beauty, wonderfully cast 
almost equal in beauty and, at least, no 
less noble m form, and as ancient as the 
terra cotta heads “ Indeed, there are those 
who think that for art and sculpture, 
ancient Europe was indebted to tbe Negro 
Some of the African tribes bad written 
languages while all could show a rich oral 
bardic tradition, folk lore and proverbs 

On this civilisation the degraded position 
of woman formed the darkest blot She was 
sla aor did she fail to exercise the 
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three stocks has automatically solved the 
txce problem and produced a new race 
whioh after generations of chaotic interne 
cine warfare, is emerging into peaceful pros 
j enty and contributing its quota to world 
l i tn re 

Tup Nun in jut A\it.T I>difn 

Jn the W est Indies, the Negro slaves had 
to wage a series of desperate armed conflicts 
to emancipate themselves from bondage, and 
to win civil rights and to found the free 
Negro State of llayti 

The Neuuu i\ rut Umill bints 

Outnumbered bjr ten to one, the Negro, 
in the Dinted States, even after the abolition 
of southern slavery m 1363, finds himself 
confronted with a hard lot Defeated m 
the Civil IVar, the southern states enaoted 
the abominable ‘ Black Code", which under 
hausparect legal fictions aimed at the re- 
enslavement of the Negro White armed 
bands called Ku Klun Klans raided, robbed, 
raped and tortured Negroes and tbeir white 
sympathisers with impunity The energetic 
interfeience of the North extinguished the 
terrorism and the attempt at re enslavement 
but the South effectually reduced to a dead 
letter the lourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution which aimed at the enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro The rise of the Negro 
in wealth and education, his progress in all 
walks of life his protest against injury and 
insult, his local, school ecclesiastical and 
railway segregation, and his political serf- 
dom have intensified colour feeling to an 
almost unthinkable bitterness One of the 
greatest of American Presidents, the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, invited to dinner, an 
extremely moderate Negro leader and superb 
educationist Booker T W ashmgton, who bod 
at Government request, travelled hundreds 
of miles, to discuss urgent affairs at the 
Capital A violent outcry arose against the 
President ‘ Now* said Senator Tillman, 
* that Roosevelt has eaten with that nigger 
Washington, we si all have to kill a thousand 
niggers to get them back to their places " 
“It is an out and o it damnable outrage" said 
Senator Carmack * The invitation’ remark- 
ed Judge William P hue, "is a blow aimed 
not only at thp South, but at the whole 
white race, and should be resented and the 
President should he "regarded and treated ou 
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the same plane with Negroes” Hishop 
Kelly burst forth, “l he recreant eon of a 
Southern mother, who can hobnob with the 
Kaiser’s brother and sit cheek by jowl with 
an Alabama Negro ” “The example of 
president or potentate cannot change our 
views If some coarse fibred men cannot 
understand them, it is not the concern of the 
Southern people” so wrote the Commercial 
Apjial 2 he Ncu* preached a complete 
social boycott of Roosevelt The President’s 
appointment of a coloured man Dr. Crum as 
collector of the port of Charleston, roused a 
furious tempest while another coloured 
appointee Mrs Cox was brutally expelled 
from her office and town, Indianola Roosevelt 
declined to annul the appointment The 
South almost threatened a revolt Major 
M C House, commanding the First 
Squardon of Arkansas Cavalry wired to the 
State Governor “Subject to your Order, 
I tender my services with one hundred 
and fifty cavalry to the good people of 
Indianola for their protection against Negro 
domination ” “Messages are hourly coming 
in from all parts of the surrounding country 
offering assistance, arms, money, and men if 
they are needed” so ran the Press telegrams 
Senator Tillman remarked, “There might be 
no alternative for the Southern people bat 
to kill Negroes to prevent them from bolding 
office There are still ropes and guns in the 
south " Not to be surpassed, Governor 
James K Vardaman declared that “anything 
that causes the Negro to’ aspire above the 
plough handle, the cook pot, in a word, the 
functions of a servant, will be the worst 
thing on earth for the Negro ” “No matter 
bow worthy certain members of the African 
race may be in character and capacity, yet 
they are unacceptable as officers to the white 
people of the bouthern States” wrote the 
Atlanta Journal The Atlanta Nit us spoke 
with equal candour , ‘ The Neira has re- 
peatedly stated ita reasons for objecting to 
the appointment of Negroes to 1 edaral 
<fce i *t gives the Negro a hope that he 
shall continue as a political factor * “If we 
were Free” thundered a bouthern orator on 
another occasion, “instead of having negro 
suffrage, we would have negro slavery" 
My deliberate opinion of the Negro" says 
the Reverend Thomas Dixon “is that he is 
not worth hell room If I were the devil, I 
would not let lum in hell ” 
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I’bwi Selutuie 

la such an atmosphere, the Jvegro need 
not evpect much justice from a white jury, 
judge and jailor Sentenced to heavy terms of 
penal servitude for trivial offences, the blacks 
are often made to work, in chains like slaves 
and cruelly maltreated “A mother” writes an 
American, “half white, with her daughter 
lighter still, about 15 years old, came to me 
one day to inquire if any redress could be 
had against the convict authorities for the 
inhuman treatment of the girl while serv 
mg a year's sentence in the stockade for 
some trivial offence She bad been whipped 
unmercifully, as scars on her shoulders and 
upper back plainly showed, and 1 was after 
wards told by the physician to whom I sent 
her for treatment that Bhe bad a running 
sore on her hip, caused by a cut made by a 
strap in the hands of the ‘whipping boss ’ 
The ‘whipping boss’ is a legal function 
ary and an invariable and much overworked 
adjunct to every convict settlement. This 
child frail was at the time I saw her, 
shortly after her release, four months preg 
nant by one of the guards , which one she 
did not know The mother’s grief was 
pitiful There was nothing to be done” 
ihose who Bomehow contrived to escape 
from the chain gang were pursued and often 
fearfully mangled, -by blood hounds trained 
for the purpose with taste of live Negro 
blood 

lAwuiVi 

But the mob only too often forestalls 
the court and the prison Open, avowed, 
deliberate lynching — torturing, burning, 
or shooting — of Negro men and women 
forms a dark chapter in American 
history A Negro exchanging shots with a 
white man, killed him and then tied to the 
country with his wife Both were captured 
and writes an eye witness “tied to trees, and 
while the funeral py res were being prepared 
they were forced to suffer the most fiendish 
tortures The blacks were forced to hold 
out their hands while one finger at a time 
was chopped off The fingers were distributed 
as souvenirs The ears of the murderers, 
were cut off Uolhert (the man) was «ererely 
beaten, his skull was fractured, and one of 
his eyes knocked ont with a stick, hung by 
a shred from the socket The most 

excraciating form of punishment consisted in 


the use of a large corkscrew in the hands of 
the mob This instrument was bored into the 
flesh of the man and the woman, m the arms, 
legs and body and pulled oat, the spiral 
tearing out big pieces of raw, quivering flesh 
every tune it was withdrawn After these 
tortures the mutilated bodies were burned ' 
The blessed twentieth century has witnessed 
on an average IoO cases of lynching a year. 
Some of them are too heinous to be related 
But the following headlines from newspapers 
id 1919 will illustrate the point — ■ 

* Coloured woman beaten by Cali forma Mob’ 

* Coloured soldier shot to death by Arkansas 
Mob ” “Charred body of a coloured man found 
m Church debris’’ ‘hifth Lynching in 
Arkansas ’ “Sheriff takes man’s heart home 
as a souvenir — Body tied to an antomobile 
and dragged through the principal streets ” 
‘Whips coloured woman for asking about 
I 50 dollars Mississippi Mob called out hus- 
band, whipped wife ” ‘Yazoo City Man 
whipped by Mob ‘ A Brutal Assault on an 
Vged Minister ’ “Negro killed in hospital 
Killed while confined to bed by wounds ’ 
‘Former coloured soldier lynched for having 
white sweet heart I eadmg citizens are silent 
on disgraceful affair ’ GeorjiaMob takesNegro 
from Sheriff and riddles body with bullets ” 

W hite Postmaster ran amuck at Liberty, 
beating race (Negro) woman into state of 
insensibility “Dayton merchant beat Kace 
woman with ax handle because she desired to 
exchange Bhoes “Disguised as Dark Man 
to lash another man ’ 

Once in Mississippi, a mob wantonly 
raided a Negro religious meeting and killed 
>0 persons including the pastor, his wife, bis 
12 year old daughter and his other 3 year 
old child At Brookside Alahama three 
whites shot down an innocent Negro just for 
the sake of fan Once a Negro woman, m 
an advanced stage ol pregnancy, waslynched 
hanged downwards and disembowelled, i he 
child dropped out and was mangled under 
the feet of the mob 

Auu h \\ Opinion 

Saner American opinion severely con- 
demns this barbarism but there are not 
wanting those who openly defend and advo- 
cate such a course of action To quote 
Senator Tillman once more. 
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‘We have hilled and lynched niggers and 
v ill kill and lynch others, we have burnt 
nu.gerr at the stake and will bum others , a 
nif per lia*' no right to live anyhow, unless a 
vhi o man wants him to live If yon don’t lihe 
t v n can lnmp it ” 

On another occasion, he spoke at a North 
vua < ’s meeting as follows — 

I Ece you are learning how to kill and burn 
niggers That s right, let tlio good work go on, 
kvtp it up, you are getting some sense 

lbe coronet’s jury, sitting on the lynched 
wretches, generally return the verdict ‘ the 
patty or parties came to their death at the 
hands of persons unknown ” Sometimes, 
however, the} go a step further and declare 
“that the deceased came to his death by 
swinging in the air or * ‘ bv taking too 
great a bite of hemp rope', or “We do not 
know who killed the deceased, but we con- 
gratulate tbe paities on tneir work ’ or “The 
men who participated in the burning were 
alnoug the best citizens of the country, and 
nothing but a desire to protect those who are 
nearest and dearest to them would move them 
to undertake such measures ” 

Neoki Imhor.ii in 


tence of six millions of mulattoes or mixed 
people not one of whom can claim an African 
lather AU the same, Negro leadets are 
doing their utmost to reconstruct family life, 
to spread education and higher notions of 
conduct among their compatriots 

Tiie Yocng Neobo Parti* 

This does not mean that they do not bit- 
terly resent social indignity, political serfdom 
and lynch law The recent war in which 
they distinguished themselves heroically on 
the Trench battle fields and in the course of 
which they heard their President Dr. "Wood- 
row Wilson talk of universal liberty, demo- 
cracy and self determination, fired their am- 
bition Th«y resolved that they would no 
longer bear wanton injury and insult The 
new consciousness brought them mto con- 
flict with the dominant majority, resulting in 
race-riots throughout thd south and even in 
the north notably at Washington and Chica- 
go to 1910 Hundreds of thousands of people 
took part on both sides Hundreds were 
killed, thousands were wounded Many atro 
cions deeds were committed and many valor- 
ous feats performed Quiet was ultimately 
restored bat the lava still burns under* 


Behind a large section of American Opi- 
nion lies the conviction that the Negro is 
essentially a ferocious trecherous brute, al- 
ways ready to jump on white woman and 
reqmnng exemplary severity to be kept in 
restraint The Columbia University ‘Re- 
search mto the conditions of the Negro Race 
m Southern Towns” Btyled “Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro”, to name but one 
of the psuedo scientific productions that 
are flooding the market, seeks to support this 
view It must be admitted that the practical 
obliteration of Negro family-life during 
four centuries of slavery accompanied by a 
wanton violation of Negro female chastity, 
has lowered the standard u£ Negro morality 
but the fact has been exaggerated beyond 
all proportion Of the 75 Negroes lynched 
in 191B, only 19 were even charged with 
“assault on women” and there is no reason 
to suppose that, if fairly tried, every one of 
them would have been found guilty On Ins 
death bed a mob-leader, who had lynched 
a Negro for outraging and killing Ins wife, 
confessed that be had himself killed her 
Negro writers indignantly deny the charge 
of unusual immorality and points to the exts 


ground During the riots, the Negro Tress 
adopted a stern attitude “These outbreaks 
of the mob,” Wrote tbe Call 

* in Washington and Chicago have taught it 
one thing which it will not soon forget, vu 
that the Negro MEANS to boas merciless in 
repelling attacks upon him as the attackers The 
NLW NEGRO, unlike the old time Negro, 'does 
not fear the faco of clay , and tbe white man 
will learn in time that he has in this new type 
of Negro a foeman w orthy of Ins steel 1 ho 
time for cringing is over If wo are driven to 
defend our lives, our homes, our rights either by 
responsible or irresp msible mobs, let us do it 
MAN FASHION fameo it is appointed unto 
all men once to die, how hotter can wodiothan 
m defending our lives our homes, our rights 
from the attacks of white men obsessed with the 
idea that this world was made for Caesar and 
Ins Queens ’ 


The A onng Negro demands and acknow- 
ledges New Leadership, assertive, even 
Aggressive mid holds the old leaders in 
Contempt and detestation The Crusader 
wrote m October 1919 — 


The ol 1 Negro and ins futile methods, 
must go After fifty y tars of him and Ins mo 
toons ill Haie still auflcts from lynching 
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diafranchisemeut, Jim Crow ism, segregation 
an<l a hundred other ills This abject crawling 
and pleading ha\ e availed the Cause nothing 
He lias sold his life and his people for vapid 
promises tinged with traitor gold His race is 
done Let him go ” 

“The "New Negro now tales the helm 
(The Old Negro’s) fntnre is in the grave And 
if the New Negro, imbibing the spirit of 
liberty, is willing to suffer martyrdom for the 
Cause, then certainly the very least that the 
Old Negro can do is to stay in the background 
for his remaining years of life or to die a natu 
ral death without in his death struggles 
attempting to hamper those who take new means 
to effect ends which tho old leaders throughout 
fifty years were not able to effect " 

The Negro leaders who, after the riots, 
sought to placate the white men came m 
for scathing denunciation Said the Fort 
Worth Hornet —• 

“Most of these miserable hypocrites throw 
around them an orphan home cloak or a 
church cloak or a purposed industrial Negro 
1 school cloak, where girls aro to be taught cook 
mg and the boys farming ’ 

The Nevjvirt Air ? re Stnr came out with 
a still stronger editorial. 

“Any Negro who says that 1 o is satisfied to 
be let alone with his broken political power, his 
miserable Jim Crow restriction®, his un American 
segregation, his pinched aod emasculated 
democracy and his blood-curdling inquisition 
of lynching, simply be® He lies basely no 
knows himself he lies, and the white man knows 
he lies He does not fool anybody He dis 
gusts bis friends, and earns only the contempt 
of those whose favour he seeks to win Ho 
assumes this contemptible attitude, not because 
he is feeble minded, however, hut because ho 
has a white liner Fie is an arrant coward and 
a traitor besides 

In hundreds of poems, the same doctrine 
is hammered Thns sings a young 
Negvw — 

* This must not be, the time is past 
"When black man, laggard sons of Ham, 

Shall timely bow and weakly cringe. 

In servile manner, fall of shame 

Bo men not cowards and demand your rights 
Tour toil enriched their southern land 
Your anguish has made sweet the anger corn. 
And drops of blood from the cruel masters 

Have can»ed the white cotton to burst forth 
in mute protest 


D <- maud what is right, 

Not a weak sopphant demand 

lint an eye for an e) e, and a soul for a son!, 

Strike Lack, black man, strike ' 

Snch a spirit, led by intrepid yontb, 
matched against intense pride of race 
superiority forebodes a storm Indeed, the 
atmosphere is charged with electricity and 
the storin might break, an) moment Debate 
and not may fill the land 

In the neat future, the Negro promises 
to improve his character and to master fall 
self respect when he is likely to extort full 
rights of citizenship There the matter 
may rest until in the far distant fntnre, 
blacks and whites alike will, under climatic 
influences, become red and be merged into 
one homogeneous community 

It is a measure of Negro self realization 
that no one now thinks of another drastic 
solution than was once advocated by whites 
and even b) some blacks A few decadek 
ago, they disenssed various schemes of 
expatriating the entire body of Negroes 
from the United States to Africa Bat to- 
day the Negro means to stay in America and 
nobody dare send him away 


Tns N e Ed is Afkica 

\et while busy with his own problems 
the Negro in the United States is thinking 
seriously of the fntnre of his compatriots in 
his native homeland, the whole of which 
with slight exceptions, is now parcelled 1 
among Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal Instinctively and consciously 
he realises that his fntnre is bound up with 
that of the African race in Africa Tf> 
month of Angnst 1919 saw the celebration 
of the tercentenary of the importa^ 0 f 
the Negro to America When the r 

the Belgians visited Boston the WTr , B 
he was thns welcomed by the * r * 

the Guardian — ® P a per 

“The kmg of Belgium is comm- 
While he is here every eolourecf 
ought to wear mourning, to remind »,,« ■ w riC * n 
of the treatment of our brothers , n 
It should be recalled that the crn«!i„ * 1 9 00 8° 
.11 otb,r .mi J Belginm 

God turned peace into contusion , n aw ' nI 
Germany mustered her Vro.i . an d the bloody 
‘toward Belgium 1-10 ®nd more' 1 

' KW ~ " b "‘ ‘Km,, 
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\ ictuns to Germany and remained so until llio 
American black men staged tlio hand ami broko 
German v s Military arm Tbo king ought 
to know Utter than any o«o else the word* of 
the proplet tengcance is mmo and 1 mil 
lepaj 

In Africa, the ruthless Imperialist capi 
tnitstic exploiter has imposed ‘forced’ labour 
on large sections of the native race 'I hanks 
to the vitality of the Africans, however the 
fij stem does not work altogether satisfao- 
k fly and it is now sought peacefully to 
exploit Negro labour while leading Negro 
family and clan organisation, custom and 
law intact At the same time, efforts are 
made to shield the Negro from education 
and modern ideas Of course he has no 
rights, cml or political and is occasional^ 
taught a lesson Pseudo scientific writers 
justify the system on the ground that the 
Negro ,s inherently incapable of shouldering 
the duties of h'gh civd.sation and citizenshm 
But the Negro himself has latterly begun 
to refuse assent to the dogma that hard 

t miSer V ,P°r ert /* ignorance and 
contempt are to be h.s lot in bis own fertile 
rich native land Bri,le » 

. philanthropic missionary effort 

he is educating and organising Ins people’ 
Aware of the heavy odds against him, he is 
thinking of a Pan African union, of an 
alliance with the coloured people all over the 

a of poor workmen all 

over the world, to overthrow the yoke of 
Capitalistic imperialism He finds . ° f 
consolation in the fact that aast tracts , n the 
African hinterland are, and owme to pfimni 
conditions, will always ,emim , L * a 
to European habitation There’ he m®* 1 
co»»l,dat e hisstrength Thence ^as "inf 
headquarters he may knit the L, 
population of the coaat lands into „ E 
union and win the moral sympathies ,f „”t 

South ?"° 8 “ ppor \ ot ,h » Asiatic „” d 
South American coloured races ill. 


"', d “ d «nligtd, hn may sound the 
bugle of hhoration As yet, the Negro „ 
onl, thinking Lot that IS the Jlrst nnd most 
"!P .'“i” 11 movem otit It is almost 
mm itnhlo tint ha trill some day tinge n 

nat,o„ r “ tB l’ tr “f S 8 "S‘ lln,t European domi- 
nntion, unless 0 I course, the European recog- 
i nses i„ claims and nvtonds to tf e 
I, if, In t'" 1 °n [ e,l °" 8 '"P Hut the possi- 
, ThoLufit' 5 lher6 No one relishes 
“ ^e'OOS themselves Irani, if 
pos, hln, to olit into It Says n \rgro writer 

its licritn™* Has coloured world to como into 
in the litnmi rr ,8 | 10 cnr ^' a ff a| n bo drenched 

or will fin ° snarling human beasts 

ZJVT'\ prctmlr That 

is the 1 rit ’ i tril °’ * character of the Negro 
cott on m R T tCfit ,0 P° for ««*• normal 
gentlest of the n"‘,°o”k.n° ” lr ° nSMt “ nd ,l ” 

Conclusion, 

condition ^ 10 j race 18 not ,n ‘t* normal 
consciousnB» nd m °°M As lfc E rows «nto self- 
“ shows n of the AU.nt.0, 

Those who nr resenl ^« lighting attitude 
that the hond* * P v® ltl0n to ^now tell us 

weste n n "I™*! a,uden ‘ 8 the 

their neonk ": 1 '! 1 ' lb » ^ure leaders of 
at the P wrnnnn ^ nr " ,n ff w ith indignation 
U ho knows e that 1{ M 8ufIered 80 far - 

com ulsion bnfn 4 l e ^, ntnre may witness a 
pale into ms^Lficnncef* ‘ h6 r ' Cent w “ r 

BENI PRASAD 


hogro Morel^Black chiefly on Du lloiss 

Democracy and Itnro T, nn * Pur d en , MecUm’s 
™ath of Sl aver y 

Morel s Afr.ea and the ' Tr ° f 11,0 Ne ff ro 
T W'aslHnrvton s i ' t. F*™ , of * °«>pe, Booker 
Story of the Nerri^ * t ° f H ! e » and tho 

Travels Do w d s Negro^eeg 81006 * J1,sslonar J 
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O UR party, which had visited Western 
Tibet in 192°, was now scattered 
The leader of the party, lrof 
Kashyap, was on a second visit to the For 
bidden Land by a new route So 1 was alone 
when I left Calcutta for Siam via Singapore 
(July 1923) It was partly in the role of a 
pilgrim to Bnddhist countries and partly 
with the object of studying currency condi 
tions in the countries of Indo China that I 
set ont on this trip 


a thriving colony and are the descendants of 
the early settlers from Arabia who converted 
the Hindu and the Bnddhist population of 
the Malay Peninsula to Islam Chfllia mer 
chants from the Madras Presidency are the 
most successful among the Indian business 
men 

Singapore is in the throes of an acute 
industrial depression It prospered exceed 
ingly well during the robber boom which 
lasted up to 1920 The slump in rubber has 



Rob nson Ro: 

"Ue reached "Singapore altera voyaged! 
twelve days from Calcutta Singapore is a 
cosmopolitan city, though the Chinese ele 
ment predominates here as in most of the 
bigger cit es of Indo China In the streets 
one Gnds Malay" Chinese Indians Javanese 
Japanese, Arabs and Foropeans rubbing 
shoulders with one another Of these diverse 
elements the Chinese have prospered most 
and the Malays the least The Malay m 
his own native land is merely ‘a hewer of 
wood and drawer of Water' The Arabs foim 


d S ngaporo 

‘hit "Singapore very "badly The project of a 
naval base at Singapore had aroused great 
hopes in business circles The abandonment 
of the scheme must have caused a keen 
disappointment 

As regards currency and exchange it will 
eufhce here to say that the etraits dollar has 
been successfully maintained at its pre war 
parity with sterling 

Many of the Chinese merchants are very 
well to do Their loTely villas on the tea 
side at Katong make the place the most 
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Smmesa Girl of IUnk 
(Wearing Silk Dhoti) 

locality the inland Indlai 
gentlemen have recently , tatM , 

Sate 0 !™ 1 ” 8 W “ '~l 

ifoi'rT ,"r-= 

Those who wish to reach Siam hr-th ® nan g 
rente need not „ C i t ' Wl "‘ 

They should get down at P “nang ^T 0 ™ 

ther;t^rho,e“"'*” d i a , d a^r s 

order to get into the h M S trl ?p J ? 

Sts ^nss, ixitr* 

construction so that very soon th'rewdfh' 
direct tram service between Singapore ,nd 

E “'° W h.a f d7a a rt. 0 r7 e ‘r a ,h“‘ 


I ederated Malay Stntes It is a fine city 
and ono finds here more merchants from 
Upper India than at Singapore The 
‘traveller’s palm, the leawis of which spread 
out like the outstretched plumage of a pea- 
cock, is one of the sights of this place 

After that the train passed through 
endless rubber plantations Even the hill- 
tops were cohered with rubber trees The 
slump in rubber has had a blighting influence 
on the Malay l’emnauin I heard that the 
lot of the Indian coolies on these rubber 
plantations had bicome oxtromel) miserable 
I hej were getting starvation wages and as 
thpre udb no ri striction on cool) immigration 
from India the situation was getting worse 
J ducnted Indian opinion is decidedly in 
favour of stopping for the time being a further 
inflow of Indian labourers into the Mala) 
Peninsula 

Many tin mines could be seen from the 
train I learnt that they were owned and 
worked b) Chinese capitalists At present 
tne tin trade is also suffering from an acute 
depression 


next, day about noon the south Siam 
Express brought us to I’adang Besar-the 
Siamese frontier The Siamese railway offi- 
cials took charge of the train from the F M 
S railway staff, tie pasrengers converted 
a ay money into Siamese currency at the 
ion, then the Kxpress steamed into 
Sir*? 9 ! terntor J 1 mn y point out here that 
the Malay currency » exactl) the rame as 
that of the Straits Settlements 
«,kS° n 1 ' \ lttndsca Pe changed and the 
*3* P’antat.ons gave place to a wild 
In ^ e ' d until qmte recently 
aon^.nf ' d r I an at n, S ht ori this line on 

elanW^ da , Dffer ° f oollld «ng with wild 

i 1 8tn P a9 ’ on cliffs of fantastic 
shape reminded us that we were ,n a Bud 
anist country 

a£ram he w** tnor J nin ff thfl scene changed 
of nee cult^rff 98613 t thr ° Ugl1 w,de expanses 
not only to tho ^ iam ® se rice « exported 
but on j n e ( 1Ia i y Peninsula and Java, 
also dammfl °L lts 8 U P er, or quality, is 
S.O„3 ,h„ Eat °P e A ‘ 

an attraohyn ^ cturesque Siamese dress was 

generally nt , ca ed phanom m Siamese) 
fo that fr 0 m 0l0Ur S d S,lk > *■«*•* Q P 

B pair of bree^l & d,8 . tance ,fc ^ooks like 
lies, white stockings, a coat 
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with a high collar and to crown all — a felt 
hat Ladies also wear the phanom which from 
a distance makes them look like Marathi 
women 

AN e passed by the popular seaside resort 
Ilna Hid with its extensive lawns and play 
grounds Here one gets a fine \iewofthe 
China Sea After some time appeared the 
ancient Nakon Patora (Isagar Pratham) and 
we could sea from the train the celebrated 
temple which is said to be one of the biggest 
pagodas of the world In the evening after 


East, are recent innovations, all this has not 
fortunately taken away the pecnlnr charm 
of a truly Oriental atmosphere which is the 
characteristic of the Siamese capital 

In the streets one finds Indians from 
almost even province including a Urge 
number of 1 athans A small group of Nam- 
dban Sikhs from Gujranwala has prospered 
well m Siam There is a fine Sikh Gurudwara 
and a pretty \ ishnu temple at Bangkok which 
testify to the prosperity and zeal of local 
Indian communities 



Wat Benchama — Marble Temple Near new Palace 


a journey of 26 hours from Penang — we 
reached Bangkok, the capital of Siam 

Bangkok has been called An Aswtio 
Venice’ on account of the numerous ‘Klongs 
or canals which intersect the city But it 
ought to be called more properly the city of 
temples — for numerous pagodas of the most 
artistic design are its dominating feature 
During the last 20 years Bangkok has be 
come an up to date city Electric lights 
electric tramcara, splendid boulevards, the 
like of which is to be seen nowhere in the 


Through the courtesy of Prince Bidya, 
who visited the Panjab in 192u, and the 
British Consol General, I obtained ample 
material on the subject of the Siamese gold 
exchange standard I can only state here 
that the Siamese currency system (which is 
based on the gold exchange standard) stood 
the test fairly well during the NNar as well 
as during the more trying post war period. 

Gmded by some courteous officials of 
Prince Bidya s Department I visited the 
chief temples of Bangkok These Buddhist 
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temples covet l/o of the total area of the city 
oF Bangkok and they have large monasteries 
attached to them They present a glittering 
appearance on acconnt of the brilliantly 
coloured porcelain tiles and glass beads that 
cover their sloping roofs The doors show 
fine inlay work in silver or ivory representing 
often scenes from the Ramayana In the 
precincts of the Chakri Palace we saw the 
gorgeous temple of the Emerald Bnddha 
which is the most precious image in the 
world These Siamese ‘Wats’ (temples) are 
living things in the life of the people At 
some period of his life every Siamese from 
the King downwards becomes a monk and 
lives in a temple monastery These monas 
tenes are also centres of learning Children 
recieve their primary education here In 
the more important temples Pali is taught 
to more advanced classes I might mention 
here the curious Sodakshiua temple at 
Bangkok which is also called the Brahman 
temple Here one can see images of Vishnu 
Ganesha and other Indian deities The 
iriests of this temple are called Brahmans 
— though now they follow Buddhism 

I had also an opportunity of conversing 
with a learned monk— Chokun Rajwethi 
His monastic cell was scrupulously clear and 
artistically adorned with fine images of the 
Buddha lie told me that about Asoka s 
time two Indian monks Sonaka Thera and 
Uttarft Thera had visited Siam which was 
than known as Savarna Bhumi and had 
converted the land to Buddhism These 
pioneers were the disciples of Mowgli I'utta 
who was the preceptor of the Emperor Asoka 
Contact with India, he said, existed even in 
Fre Maurya times This learned priest in 
formed me that the Siamese had a mixture 
of Indian and Chinese blood in their veins 
In Siam Hmayana Buddhism prevails and 
he told me that the Mahayana was but 
Brahmanism in disguise I shall always 
remember hts affectionate farewell 

The Chulalongkorn University has been 
recently started The Professors and lectur 
ers are Siamese gentlemen who have received 
their training in Europe and America bnt 
they teach m the vernacular Prince Sakai 
B A (Cantab ), who holds an important post 
in the ministry of the Interior, is temporarily 
teaching Public Finance in the University 
He told me that he did not find it very 
difficult to lectura on Finance in Siamese 


The commercial terms in the Siamese langu- 
age are Chinese- the literary terms are Pali 
or Sanskrit Then the Prince talked of the 
financial condition of the country More 
revenue was wanted to develop the country 
on modern lines But they wanted on the 
other hand to reduce the harden of the land 
revenue The Income Tax was not consider- 
ed to be practicable in a typical oriental 
country like Siam The Aorthern Railway 
lines brought m handsome profits to the State 



Buddhist Pr ests Bangkok 

The Vajranava (vwsjt) Library of Bangkok 
is quite a noteworthy place Here one finds 
a fine collection of old Sanskrit inscriptions 
in the ancient Grantha script of South India 
They have been collected from I*orth Siam 
A learned French scholar, Prof Cocdes is 
in charge of the institution This gentleman 
is carrying on very valuable research work 
on the history of the ancient Khmer empire 
which spread the Hmdu civilization over 
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New Palace with the Into King e Statue 



Siamese Flower Girl 


tlie whole of Indo China and the Malay 
l emnsula Ae the learned Professor told 
me this mighty empire was founded in the 
drd century A I) by immigrants from South- 
eastern India '1 hey were probably I’allavas 
28 -Ik ava traditions have been discovered 
in Khmer (the central portion of Indo China) 
their inscriptions are all in the archaic 
Grnutha script of South India This mighty 
Uraiimamc emp.re lasted a thousand years 
and then broke up before the persistent 
attacks of the Chinese The Kilmers were 
F«*t bniMm 100 Angkor Hat (in 
Cambodia), dedicated to Vishnu, is probably 
Si/"?# templ " m tbe world f Prof 
cW 8 one of the most glorious 

chapters of the hmtory of Greater Indio was 
the r™ "V 1 ,* 8 ” Tl,,s ■■ the history of 
have P tten empire Trench soholars 

chol„ beg " n m th ', S '™rk I hope Indian 
Prof 'I 0a ^ a * so co operate in this task 
Kinpdom CdeS & r° to ] d me that the Siamese 
thm.,™’"" t 'S,” ded the rums of the 
their Tnd ^ lre ® iame se have inherited 

from t r ia A CnIture and Indian traditions 
hbrarv fA m r era of ? ore It was at this 
a 1 , w , as intr °duced to Mile 
in I^Tdia Sh n ° had recently been touring 
noeuLTv j 18 R devoted admirer of our 

poet Rabindranath 
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The Qneen Mother 
(Mother of the present rater of ^lata) 

The cultural unity between India and 
Sian is very noticeable indeed The Siamese 
alphabet is Indian Ind an themes are 
often found in their books e g Prince 
B dya, who is also a poet has written a 
very popular book w th the title of Nala 
jJamayanti The aristocracy "have Indian 
names The King s name is Maba Vajrayudh 
(tr*i*srrw*w) Kam VI Irdra Shakti Shachi 
tt^i) is the name of the Queen The 
districts of Siam are Saurashtra Maharashtra 
Vishnulok, etc These Ind an names are 
nows'? er pronounced m a very pecnl ar way 
by the Siamese An Ind an feels quite at 
home in S am and I spoke on this s ihject 
of cultural unity to an audience of Indian 
and Siamese gentlemen at the Vishnu Temple 
of Bangkok 


As regards the administration, the 
government is an absolute monarchy with a 
cabinet (called the Senapati) consisting of 
the heads of the departments (ministry of 
the Interior, Foreign Affajrs, Commerce, 
Vi ar, etc) The late king II M Chulalong 
korn and the present rnler H M Kama VI 
have been the makers of modern Siam The 
progress made since the beginning of the 
20th century has been simply wonderful 

Compulsory primary education has been 
recently introduced The innumerable Bud 
dhist monasteries with their educational 
traditions must have made this arduous task 
comparatively easy It is yet however in an 
experimental Btaga and it is too early to 
judge of its results 

the Siamese army is equipped on modern 
Furopean lines The king takes a keen 
interest in military matters One of the 
first acts of lus reign was the establishment 
of the IV ild Tiger Corps to impart military 
education to tl e Siamese aristocracy Com 
polsory military service has been in force 
since *he last decade Every able bodied 
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Siamese is called upon, on reaching the age 
° j ^ serve w*th the colours for two years 
and after that he passes into the reserve 
XJesides its military importance, its lessons of 
discipline, patriotism, Belf sacrifice and 
comradeship are invaluable factors m nation* 
building 

The progress made by the Siamese in 
aviation is one of the most wonderful features 
ot the recent history of the country Since 
the war, military and civil aviation has made 
very rapid advance Ihe establishment of 
aerial mail services in 1920 m the Eastern 
districts, the transport of doctors and medi 


caments in aeroplanes during an epidemio 
in 1021, the workshops where neroplanes 
are constructed with indigenous materials— 
all these are proofs of the phenomenal pro- 
gress achieved in the conquest of the air by 
the Siamese Needless to say the airship are 
ot local manufacture and they are manned 
by Siamese air men trained m Siamese flying 
schools J 6 


t i !! ?! a * sn °h happy impressions that 
I left the ‘Land of the White Elephant’ on 
waj back to Penang 


BfJANRAJ CHATTERJFE 


SOURCES OP THE LIFE OF SHIVAJI 

( Cntualhj E rammed ) 

Bv Ppof JADUNATR SAItKAR 


I 

b "‘ >P ^ 

Mi ■ Justin E Abbott ofKeu ferny, u s 
ft. “."“V ' “■“*»"? Meting 

n#j 0 G ™‘ 

mj raw, that th. Portngue,? 1,” oPIT™ 
printed in Lisbon 1730 „ of littl, or „"2' 
torical value Since then be baa written ” „* 
Suggesting the publication ot a » n „W "? 
votnnies each contain, ng a collection ot the [„?, 
of all contemporary reterancee to Shivaii found 
in a particular language J a 

A™ ;' co "”‘* ° f Sk ™)i are known to exist 

eight different lnn 8 nn»..,_JIarnlhi, S an,knT 
nmdi, Persian, ingfisb French Dutch aid 
Portuguese Many „( , hem „„ m 0 „'“ ‘” d 
and all are not ot equal valne as historical 
material, some being mere Wends VZ 1 
go.eip -as a detailed exam, nation will ,w“ c 
II No Marathi State paper of Suitaji 
One would naturally nnag.ne that the accounts 
,?^ l y a l' ,n the Marathi language are the mntl 
tar Vra" j" 4 ™'5“ U ' V°lSk££fy ft™ 
Iron, being the case and „ little reflect, on 


'luV'ZS 'ra*" 7 * “‘P’ 1 ™ wl *7 'l ' : 'S 

culture and a certam amount of 

, n r r ,t7 m tI,e Stat «- durable 
and love' of . ?. P ”“' “ nd I»l>t. 

rompo„t,oS f nml l !, r ' “ m “f B th » P“Ple, »r their 

wealth and an ind<»T«x a ^ 1 f ne R a '° them peace, 
out which It P n ^ ent Rational Court, with 
official records BuuSS? 6 ^ P T° dnce or stor0 
lasted barely 18 years of things 

death of Shambhntf 1 Ti 1G71 1C% From the 

tion of Shahu i n 1707 * Jolh. 16 ?? 41,0 restora 

of constant wafare m M ft „lr We , d ” lneteea years 
reprisals, revolts and , antJ| — rald ® and 

nobles and civil war m fi mi y feuds among the 
t>on to ?be li n r a l 6r0yalfam,1 ^* n a ^‘ 

capitals Punf K RmUh Va Sa*° AU * «»"J» • 

were taken by AuraJrz.lv’ w.* 1 ?,’ Panhnla, 
garb and the caSt? * A ff er the fal1 of Ra " 
family Rajaram ^Iio ^ Vi a re ®t °f the royal 

*» m 3 S" c “ 0081!? “?,:"“ w 

tress escaping from th„ u, greatest dis 
the skm of his teMh th an? U i Shal pur8Cers b y 

eth ' and leaving everything 
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behind liun Such a master and lus servants, 
running with their lives in their hands, before 
numerous and triumphant enemies, could not 
have burdened themselves with papers daring 
their perilous flight across the entire Deccan 
peninsula. And even on the East Coast, his 
new refuge, the fort of Jinji, was afterwards 
taken by assault by Anrangzih Hence, the 
Maratha Government records before the Peshwa 
period had no chance of escaping destruction 
By Slate papers of a historical nature we 
understand the despatches sent by provincial 
governors and commanders of field armies the 
orders issued to them, administrative circulars 
and directions, royal proclamations to the public 
trade reports, traders' petitions aud orders on 
them, minutes of council consultations corres 
pondence with foreign Governments, reports 
from spies and ambassadors, etc Hardly a 
single paper of this class relating to Shivaji s 
trap has been discovered in the Marathi lan 
guage, except some letters in Raj wade, vols 
VIII and XV The only old papers of Shivaji’s 
time that are extant in Marathi are legal docu 
ments belonging to private persons — such as 
decisions of law suits and VaAa-ar reports of 
local inquiry with the help of a civil jory, deeds 
granting land or the right to village-headman 
ship (patel), orders on petitions etc Many 
thousands of these have been collected and 
published They have survived because they 
were not kept 10 the Government archives where 
they would have perished long ago, but in 
private families, which have carefully preserved 
them as title deads Hence the Maratha king 
dom before tho Peshwa period is utterly want ng 
in the State papers, detailed official histones, 
contemporary memoirs and official letter books 
in which Moghal history is so rich 

III Marathi Sources Describe? 

The extant Marathi sources of a historical or 

? uasi historical nature are (1) Thtkhar$ or pro 
eased histories (2) /Vico lat or ballads, ( j) 
letters, ( () Kaijiyoti ya h$ or haqiqal/ 1 1 , modern 
compilations of the l^tb century, usually sub 
mitted to the British Government by Maratha 
families of note, and (5) a dry bare chronicle kept 
by the Zedhe family, the deshmnkhs of the Tillage 
of Kari in the Bhor State, and covering SO years 
(161b to 1G^7) 

As for tho Balhars their value has been great 
ly exaggerated tfirongl the pul lie ignorance ot 
tueir actual contents, date of composition and 
standard of accuracy Only one of tl em, 
the S&hhasal Bakhar, was written by a con 
temporary of Sfaivaji, and it u the sole source 
from which all later Sol fart have borrowed 
their information, sometimes word for word 
The author tells us that be wrote this history 
714— 7 


in In >4 in the fort of Jmji at the request of Ins 
master Raj a ram, the younger sou of Shivaji, who 
toll lum “My father was so powerful that he 
defeated four Padishahi Gov ernments, and now 
Aurangzib is taking his forts What i» »t <lue 
to ? You know the facts about the old kingdom 
(i e Shivajis) Therefore write tie history 
from the former times ” (p 5 ) We find from 
the memoirs of Francois Martin, the founder of 
Pondicherry, that Hrishnaji Anant (or Questna 
Antogy, as be spells the name) was the second 
minister at the Court of Rajarara and a sort of 
rival to Prahlad Niraji the Peshwa Therefore, 
as a member of Shivajis Court, Sabhasada 
accuracy of information is beyond question 
Bat his bakhar las several defects It covers 
barely 100 small pages, and was composed from 
memory without the help of written memoranda 
or doenments The events are not always ar 
ranged in the order of time aud very few dates 
are given Some of his statements are incorrect, 
as we know from other and more reliable sources 

All the other bakhars of Shivaji like that of 
Chitragupta, the Shedgaonkar, and the Shiva 
dig vijay give us merely loose traditions where 
they are not borrowing from Sabhasad They 
1 eve only padded oat this source with rhetorical 
flourishes, miracles emotional gush, B and com 
monplace remarks and details added from the 
authors* imagination 

The latest of these Bakhars, unfortunately, 
enjoys the greatest reputation with uncritical 
readers This is due to the fact of Grant Duff 
having based his narrative of Shivaji on it It 
was composed as late a» lblO by Malhnr Ram 
Rao the hereditary clerk (Chifms) of the Rajas of 
Satara If any State papers of Shivaji s time had 
survived they might have been expected to be 
incorporated in a book written by such a man, 
under the orders of Shivaji * reigning descendant 
But none has been used The book is incorrect 
rambling or pure guess work in many places, 
with not even the idea of correct chronology 
The Muhammadan names in it are often grossly 
incorrect and anachronistic A detailed com pari 
son of the life story of Shivaji as correctly re 
constructed from other and more reliable sources 
with the narrative of Clntnis exposes the hundred 
and one error* and absurdities of the latter work 
Indeed I have teen forced to tl e conclusion 
that the fi-st problem of M*ratha h story under 
Shivaji a hocro i» to correct the historical errors 
circulated by Chitn a 

The hal'ads arc nitre ucpwl'r I *gc Is, cf*en 
cto«» tmfcell ‘1 m.nts of facts "nd co*npo«eu 
long after Shivaji s t me Oily two of them 
relate to him European riadc-s will Jj, 
greatly disopp* nlsd if they expect to fnd 
in them some genuine kernel of history, 
anch as they hate found in 111 not s English 
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ballads The lapqals similarly emboilj 
popular family traditions, often toothed up to 
eabance the writers claim to land, or hoionr 
They are at least a hundred and fifty years later 

dencc SL ‘' aJ1 ” llme ’“ ndl ’“' 0 n0 « «■ 

IV Forced Letters i\ MtrAxni 

nnrnrt^'hnrn 6 '? ^ ers ’ I ,ie, r exact character and 
onport havo been described by me already 
They are valuable only aa tlirowino occasional 
side lights on Shiva], and illustrates hia ad 
mmistrallte system but are of little help ,n con. 
tructmg a political history of his rei£j> T t t, 
fortunately the authenticity of none of these 
letters can be accepted without a critical era 
mination of each individual p.ece Many “f 

(18")treS° 0 b l be ' 0ra lbe In,m Commission 
t0 establish claims to rent free te nn« 
..Has.,, and forgery of old grants was a common 

on its capture in 1G8C i 0 nearl^ An . raD £ z,b 
afterward, (See the ofrcial l,”“$ ct l££ 

...^fabrication w„h Tk?gSgr&t$ 

Other examples might bo Riven ir a „ 
is clear that these old Jettei-s and , Henc< 7 ‘t 
>» bl, oily Wen a. ,„o 1 ( *»™t 

reconls ,n e\cr 3 case They nqnnTJZ^ 
examination and correl*>rat o„ from « PntM,aI 
indepenlcnt «ourre« Tint nmn , mm ?ther and 
lion of Maratl a writers there is ’JnnnfV *7 
ten lency to accept as Gospel truth “ nr ° rtnn, 'le 

ment contained m every scran if \° Ty aUte 
lagucly and uncritically dr, Rn ftc bvlj'** th '7 
title of -old paper f,v„y, bj "" S'"'™' 

vi..*r,ritiw,"iVY,"„rt,S3Th”. l >" , >' 

Floi-l/om, to 1» clanged to nro, r ! m ™,°[ 

'■ the value of a title deed profeseinn to 1 
r?ft? o r T' 0 , 0 '' "™ , ,n ,ly>. «hirh describe, 
lfi„,?' Unl ** "> fleorgetowu. 
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V /EPHl CuROMU t S ^ ATLF 
The chronicle kept hy tbo 7edhe family, 
ovvever, stands ou a different footing I am 
convinced that it is the most valuable and 
authentic contemporary record of Shivaii and his 
ancestor as yet discovered It contains brief 
notes of the more important public events in the 
JJeccan kingdoms and Sluvaji’s family and 
atate, mixed with the fortunes of different 
generations of the head of the Zedho family of 
Deshmnkhs Exact dates are given in every 
case, and fragments of the work hate beon found 
m more than one place It was first printed 
and brought to the public notice as late as 1918, 
and hence the idea of deliberate modern fftbri 
cation cannot be suggested Two instances 
ro given here by me to prove bow original 
and authentic this chronicle is 

Shivap s Master of the Horse, Netan Palkar, 
as we know, was seized by Aurangzib and, 
forcibjy converted to Islam in 1GS7, and sent 
r ' e in the I’anjab and Afghanistan 
Lolbing ,s saul about liim after tins ilato m 
n/lT , ™'r° ? r Instory, (See Grant 

n, . .'U. the /edlio Chronicle tplls 

“A"! , }, 0ih 107IUW^,IWl.rl«« 

Now a* i te 7 i P“* are » und was purified 
Surat nn in' 1 r ^ ‘ r " rt[ ' r « at Itajapur wrote to 
has b . Jul r jeat, “SevBjee 

naM Kbit "‘"T* him a subtill fellow by 

Moohuh rTn '. h ° <•» J-W" ■» «'• 

made a foreman, but now ro 

Th?, i d ? 6 (F « R Surat, Vol 88) 

Ofiice Lnnd C n 0r ^ T p ecort t is in MS in the India 
the onlv i " V 1,1,8 not Leen printed, and 
for me It the?? nJ n * nd,a »» the one made 

therefore itw 9? co No forger, 

date of No tan R P° 8s,b, y lm *e learnt the correct 
mow S re f n '° rs,nn from this Fnghsh 
that W-S* 't was a news to the Marathas 
Hindn someth *° ? hl> 4 ajl arwJ J 0,nc<1 

is a ileeisn a „ r* independent corrolto ration 

/odIeChremcET f ° f U " *•»■•«««■ * 

of ,a su PP ,,e<1 b tl-o date 

«rh“rTlU ™. ,,n , l, ." ler . 0f ^ achappa Nayak 
tak (m w} no V ®,°f the Madras Kama 

am the Diary of tl « M S' 6 ° P MntetI records 
namew iiS":! (where the 

lation of S&i J /w Sn,St ? 1)ancl Evince Iran# 
failed to trace the ^, where t b » learned editor has 
Ache • Wat. the change 

*• ) In the Marathi chronicle, 

A D ) Vmrfhta*,"'" ' ^bailor san !>30 (1MU 
J‘gatguri (157P— in> 7 \ I” R° of Ibrahim 

I ‘s »WCi^ ) A,80 « n*J*r*deXVII 
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loo, the name I as puzzled t! e writer or copyist 
who lias given it as laeXa Panayetl, — which is 
meaningless as lac/ia is a Marathi genetne 
snfhx Hence nny modem borrowing of the 
information is impossible But all these sources 
agree as to the date of lus murder, which is 
also described in a Persian MS , the Diliasha 
Contemporary accounts of Shivajt were written 
in Sanskrit by Jayaram Pmdye (BaJhamatlhata 
l iUua Champa edited by Raj wade, mostly deal 
ing with Sbabji, and Pamla 1‘arrata Grahan Ak 
htjana edited by Sadasbiv Mahadev Hivekar) and 
by Paramauand (Shtca Bharat ) If we are care 
fal enough to make due allowance for the flat 
tery and hyperbole of court poets, these can 
yield a certain number of facts for incorporation 
in Shivaji s history 1 have given a summary of 
the narrative m the second of these in the Mo- 
dern Ifecieir The Hindi poet Bbushan was a 
most intolerable rhetorician and eulogist of 
Shivaji, who is said to have rewarded this poet's 
panegyric odes with an elephant and a purse of 
hve lakhs of Rupees, Bhuahan s Karja contains 
the fulsome adulation o! Shivaji by means of 
an infinite variety of similes and parallels from 
Hindu mythology and epics It gives no history 
and no date and it can be interpreted only by 
one who imports a full and detailed knowledge 
of Sbivajis career from other sources Bat it 
is useful as showmg the atmosphere and the 
state of the Hindu mind in that age 
\ I Puuian Sotaus Cuasirikb \m Critili lu 
T he Persian sources are, in my opinion, first 
in importance except for the purely internal 
affairs of the Maratbas for which the /edlie 
Chronicle is supreme J»o other source m any 
language equals these These are of four classes, 
viz , (I) Newsletters of the Emperors Court, 
called AVibarat (and wrongly IPujiu), (-) Offi 
cial annals, based upon the above, (3) private 
histones and memoirs, anil (4) letters, formant 
and other State papers 

Of these tbe news letters are most important 
In Mngbal times every provincial governor. 
Vassal king, royal pnnee or general absent 
from the Contt, kept an agent there to send 
him a summary of tbe daily occurrences at the 
Court of tbe Emperor and -the eubetance of the 
despatches read and orders issued there These 
manuscript newspapers or rather news letters 
have been preserved for many years of Aurang 
sib’s rugn, and here wo get the earliest and 
most nngarbled account of every incident in 
which the Maratbas crossed the path of the 
Mughals It would be a mistake to imagine 
that they contained merely a selection of news 
flattering to the Emperor They told the unvar 
nisbed troth of everything that transpired iu 
the public Court and when a despatch from a 


province or general was silently read and pat ui 
bis pocket by the Emperor they noted this fact 
too ' Indeed, when at the end of the I7tb 
century difficulties and military reverses began 
to thicken round Aurangzib, he issued an order 
on 25th September lbDJ that the Court agents 
of the provincial governors were to sign under 
takings binding themselves not to write Alhlarat 
to their masters but copy only what was included 
in the statements, communijites of the impenat 
Paymaster of the lorces and other officers 

Sach inmates of the occurrences at Court 
and copies of despatches received and sent were 
kept in the State archives at Delhi, and each 
Emperor from Akbar to Shah Alam I Lad the 
annals of bis reign written by some selected 
author on the basis of such authentic papers 

I have sometimes found Maratha writers 
objecting to tbe evidence of the Persian 
records on tLe ground that the Mughals were 
the enemies of the Maratbas Tbe objection is 
childish If all Persian evidence is to be re 
jected summarily as the work of enemies, then 
it logically follows that all evidence in the 
Marathi language should be rejected as summarily 
on tba ground of its being tainted by uational 
partiality The true historians duly is to sift 
evidence compare and correct it by concentrat 
mg ligbt from every available source It is 
also forgotten by these modern Maratha writers 
that all tbe Persian histones were not written 
by Muslims, many of them are the works of 
contemporary Hindus who had a warm place 
in their hearts for Shivaji Again, many of 
these unofficial histones and all the akhlarats 
were written by private persons and not meant 
for the Emperor s or his officers’ eyes Hence, 
they could venture to tell many an unpalatable 
truth 

The strongest point of the Muslim writers 
as a class is accurate chronology, of which the 
Hindus were proverbially negligent Hence, 
the Persian sources, especially the Court annals 
and akhbaratt, are of unrivalled value ( except 
for certain incidents recorded by the European 
factors) 

I H Evrusu Factolt Records 
O f these European traders in India, the 
English have left the most voluminous and most 
important mass of information about Shivaji 
l or one thing, they were the richest and most 
prosperous of the Europeans in India in the lata 
17tb century, and they had a very close and 
often painful direct contact with Shivaji through 
their fa-tones at Surat Rajapur Samar Hubli 
and Dbaramgaon ( in Kbandesh) most of which 
were looted by the Maratbas TIjb eternal 
dependence of the barren island of Bombay for 
I rewood and frv h prov isions ou the mainl uit< 
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opposite, winch belonged to the Marathas, 
ma le them keep dost- touch with the latter 
liotn a vtiy eirly park of Shiyajt’s career 
tho Luglusb found it necesaaiy to send out paid 
spies into his territory to learn the dieaded rai 
der e movements and intentions, and the reports 
of these men were entered \n the diary of the 
factory, especially at Rajapur In addition to 
the many English embassies sent by tbe Bombay 
factors to Shivaji ( 'winch are described m 
Chapter XIV of my Shitaji and Jhs Times', tbe 
Madras 1) actory kept one or more 'Spy Brami 
□ees in Shiva] i s camp in tbe Karnatak The 
news gathered in this way was immediately 
recorded and the record has remained to our own 
day in its original form without any garblihg in 
e course of copying or making np into books * 
These liavo been copied in the India OJbfjv • 
London, for my use i here is no other coutem 
porary source abont Bhivaji so full, so accurate, 
and (.excepting the “ AkJbarat ) preserved in 
Bucb a pure form as these Factory Records 
An impartial historian must give them the fore 
most place among tho sources of tbe history of 
Shivaji 

lbe English represented a different and m 
some respects a higher culture than the Mughal 
Court agents and Maratha chitmsea They bad 
also the advantage of writing from a fresh or 
detached point of view, which naturally no 
class of Indian writers could occupy Hence 
their factory records sometimes give us personal 
sketches of Shivaji and his Court as seen 
directly fnce to face, the like of which is not 
to bn found in any other language I may here 
refor to three such only At tl e first sack of 
burat (lGbk) the English merchant Anthony 
Smith was seized and kept in Shivaji s camp 
As an eye witness of the incidents and sights 
hero he has left a graphic account Henry 
Oxenden, tl e English ambassador, has left a 
very long description of Shivaji s grand corona 
tion at Ratgnrh in lb74 In Starch 1G75 the 
English factors of llajapur waited on Shivaji 
of which event we have a charming account in 
their letter (F II Surat, vol Sb; — 

* Tbe Rajah came lie stopped his palankir, 
an 1 civile 1 us to him VT1 en wo wore pretty 
tear him no inode a st p hut he beckoned 
with 1 is f wd till I "as up close with him 11a 
divirtcl himself a little iy talcing m his 1 an 1 
the 1 icks of my periwig ami asked us several 
questio is He s ti l tl at he would order things 
1 r tlo future to our full s itisf i-tiou, and that 

* Tl a 1 ngltsl rvcnnls nre so scrupulous^ 
truthful tl vt vrl in » spy * rip-rt entered on » 
ccrt mi date is Afterwards proved to be false, thfs 
comet ion is al«o entered 


wo might be sure that no reasonable request 
we should make to him would lie deny to us " 

The Dutch accounts are very meagre because 
their interests at this time Jay further south 
and east than the range of Shivaji s operations 
Ihetr factors at Surat, Vingurla, and Karwar 
record only a few incidents about him, none of 
them unknown from other sources The attempt 
of their Admiral Ryclof to organise a Dutch 
Maratha attack on the English at Bombay has 
been fully described by Orme 

VIII FlirNCll AtlOUNl 1 * 

The French accounts have proved most disap- 
pointing to me Not only have French travellers 
like Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, Dellon, and 
M&nucci (who, though an Italian by race,* wrote 
part of his work in 2 reach and seat it to France 
for publication) — given incidental accounts of 
Shivaji, but the first separately published life of 
Shivaji is in French It is by Father Joseph 
d Orleans of the Society of Jesus, and was printed 
in Paris in 16SS and issued bound up with his 
History of tuo 'Tartar cvnguerors who subjugated 
China It covers only 35 printed pages, 
and is based on a narrative supplied from 
Goa, but of no historical value I print 
a full translation of it m this issue 
Abbe Carro, who travelled from Surat to 
Madras about 1072 73, published lus Voyage 
des Indes Orientates in 1039, where he devotes 
two long chapters to the History of Shivaji, 
covering more than a hundred printed pages 
It is not a life of Shivaji, but a jumble of 
legends and fiction padded out from the author's 
imagination To a student who would approach 
It with respect as a contemporary's evidence, it 
will prove a delusion and a snare 

Carre’s Voyage supports the popular legend 
which has long been current m Bijapur that 
Afzal Khan before he set out on the ill fated 
expedition to arrest Shivaji, had a premonition 
of bis impending death, and massacred all btt 
03 wives, whose graves, standing in regular 
rowa on the same platform, are etvll pointed 
out in the village o! Afzalpura “Tho 1 ranch 
traveller writes, — When Abdul Khan ( i « 
Abdull iL surnamed Afzal), had to quit bis wo 
men his jealousy flamed up with such violence 
that ho caused to be stabbed before him tho 200 
unfortunate women I remember that in IG"J 
m a journey which 1 made by land from Surat 
to St Thome, I rested at Abdnlpur, of which the 
Khan was governor before bis assassination 1 
went to see the palace I there found a great 
number of workmen occupied m cutting the 
stones which were to servo as tho mausoleum of 
Abdul K1 nn and I was surprised (to learn) 

1 uw in tl e epitaph they mentioned the women 
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of the seraglio whom lie had caused to be killed " 

fu 10 16) 

The k reach have left no official records nbout 
Shivajt on the Bombay coast Even tl e Journal 
of Bourean Deslandes tells ns nothing useful about 
Shivaji, though this merchant lived at Rajapur 
for some years artd came in contact with Shivajt s 
officials. The only State paper in French rclat 
ing to Shivaji is the Memoire of Francois Martin, 
which is extremely valuable for the Maratba 
doings on the Madras coast as far as they affect 
ed the 1 rench at Pondicherry and thetr old 
friend Sber Khan Lodi, tbe baron of Valikauda 
puram Translations from tbe work on this 
subject have, been published by me m this 
Review (leb 1924) 

IX PoRTCGCESE Accor MS 

The Portuguese of Goa of that time were 
an ignorant, weak and decadent people, as 
Manned has graphically described They 
were afraid of Sbivaji, and tried ibeir best to 
keep on good terms with him On inquiry I have 
learnt that tl ere is no MS account of Sbivaji 
among the many Portuguese records preserved m 
Lisbon and Goa, and none has been printed in 
their numerous magazines and senes of State 
papers The book 1 1 da e accoens do Serajj 
professing to have been written by Cosmo da 
Guards, a nattve of Mnrmugao in lGDo, and 
printed at Lisbon m 1730, is almost entirely a 
romance with gross inaccuracies of facts useless 
digressions, general descriptions commonplace 
remarks, and bazaar gossip It tells ns nothing 
new that is htitortcally true 

A Polemics iv Marathi Hisroitr . 

A certain class of writers frequently talk 
about the “Maratha historical school or the 
“ilarutha opinion on some point of Deccan 
history People intimately acquainted with the 
Bombay Presidency know what these terms 
really mean But others, who have not such 
experience, require to be cautioned by being m 
formed of the true stale of things in Maharashtra. 

For a long time past, owing to territorial 
quarrels, there have been opposite schools in 
res pe^iA/iMmrdiira’u ntarry uniuug ‘hi* 'Jtanfhra 
writers them«elves, such as Puna rmw Laroda 
and Kolhapur lert is Satara. These pol tical 
feuds transferred to literature have been cut 
crosswise and tbe situ&tiou farther complicated by 
the caste bickerings between the Frabhnsanl tbe 
Chitpavans, and tbe Marathas proper (an agn 
cultural and military caste, just now rising to 
literary production) and t! e Brahmans (who 
■would ascribe all Sbivaji e acl levemeuts to Bents 
man inspiration, guidance and administrative 
support) l acl) of there “factories! schools has 


its own writers, discovers “old pipers favoura 
b!e to its cl urns, interprets them to serve its 
pet theories, and worst of all has its own MSS 
of well known historical works with its own 
special readings of the sigificant passages 1 
XI J-VAJ1PLE OF PERTERStON OF HtSTORT TV 
Mauabistiu 

Thus, king Rajaram admittedly fled from 
Vishalgarh, leaving his wife Tara Bai there, in 
Asbarh or Shravan Ibll Sbaka (July or 
August, loS 0 , / edhe Chronicle) Rajaram reached 
Jmji in far oft Madras on Jed November 1680 and 
did not meet her for some years after Tara Bai 
in this interval gave birth to a son who after* 
wards succeeded to the throne (of what soon 
became the Kolhapur branch) as Shivajt II The 
year of this boy s birth is given in the Kolhapur 
MS of tl 0 Chitnu Baklar as 1611 Shaka 
(16 s 9 A D), but the Satara MS of tbe same 
work gives the date as Shaka 1613 [1601 A D] 
It should be here explained that the Satara 
biancb of the Maratha royal family was the rival 
of the Kolhapur branch, and if the birth of this 
Sbivaji II could be placed more than ten mouths 
aft»r July IoS9, then he would be proved 
illegitimate 

Similarly, wl en in January 1712 this SI ivaji 
II died, the throne of Kolhapur was occupied 
by bis vonnger brother Sbambboji II But 
Bhawani Bai, tbe widow of the former, produced 
his alleged posthumous son (Ramraja) Jong after 
his death The London Royal Asiatic Society s 
MS of hlaltth Shn tjt (pp 10, 11) contains 
a letter from Shambhuji II to Raja Shahu iron 
ically criticising the abnormally long period of 
gestation claimed for this Ramraja who was 
naturally a rival to Shambhuji II 

Coming to more recent times only six years 
ago at the fourth annual conference of the 
Indian Historical Research Society of Puna, the 
leader of the Maratba historical school, Mr 
V K Rajwade (a Brahman) took tbe occasion 
of readmg what ho was pleased to call an inter 
pretaliou of an old 8ansknt work written in 
Shivaji e time lo deliver a long and slashing attack 
on the Prabhn caste m spite of cries of “Stop 

Sfoip' “S)MnxrnI , ' I lhft.a.Tftn*.*wvo,'nrfiwifonmmis 

Tbe Prabhu members left tbis Society as a den 
of the haughty intolerant Brahmans and 
Btarted a r val den of their own called the 
Chnndraremya Prabhu Historical “Research 
Society of Punal [See Chatnrtha Sam netan I rilfa 
and K. T Gnpte s Uajwadyachi Gagalhatti ] 

We may now expect that each of these castes 

w4 ,S T e f own °y ? nd «ading # 
oIAias wl efi will prove diametrically opposed 

tho e of tbe other We bear of communal, repre 
seotation m legislatures aud Government offices 
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™ L 1 ?" ^ 2 °‘!' “"‘">7 Miirathas to 

S f.1 5 ™° commnnal cook I lip of history 
I ' Vta . l J 5 . tr ?, lh / MlrfWrte 1! 1m had 

been posted to Maharashtra it would liaie been 


necessary lor Imn to u.h about the l.istorical 
witness a caste, Beet (Itiindasi or not) and 
lavounto historical coterie f mm, dal ) 


GLIMPSES OF BARODA* 

in 

WITH THE MAHARAJA GAEKTTAR It, KATHIAWAR 
UY Sf N1HAL SINGI1. 


O n8 H™°'^,' ’ S' le ,“ ftor d «"«. 

*~ 18 Highness the Jlnharaia Gaek- 
fn casually asked in e if I would tare 

to see something of the districts 

Ask a blind man if he would tarn tr. 
have two eyes I replied 1 

.in,*' 1 thou e h t” continued the JIaharaia 
“that you might like to see someth.™ more 
than the capital of the State T more 

MrV°Slt°'h" 1 T'“ 0 " r0 l t ln5 P"f»“. aed n S 

of hie way to co&e, a be E °"’ S out 

Xnd'ian SUto't’d lot™ T™'" 

India after many y.„. 

(I am now writing oE early 1911, ?. 
interesting to see how the otlicial, maV 
preparations for the tour scurried 1 5 
to enable the Maharaja to te™ 
the date set for departure I forgef ju?f how 


he, M, h ?“. r ‘ tte y b “ d . but 1 do remem- 

had „h„„ ,'™’,“ Ceeam S , Y shorl ' “nd that I 
tin. r 1 ' “ p m Y m 'nd ‘hat ’'Inn U» 

arm“ i 3 ’r a V' v “ d '™ " 0llld ,ind tbnl 
the , 1 S e , nls iad not ioen completed and 

tn postCd" "°“ ld Un 

olhmnI S nr°r n | 3!* 00 ""* '»Y mistake An 
Eowh of ‘''oNhangi (Household) Department 
that ,f T 1 I , "d"f ,0nea matter? told me 

opwnn.ca* lm<1 K? 0Wn ttn jthing about the 
entertn, d“ ‘ D Uw ° d » 1 not have 

Med to T >e ‘ r, "S s are quite 

•intention d ^' E ln,J33 announcing n certain 
mmution and evpeotmg its immediate Mfil- 
fme 'is „1 '“' a 'liar establishment, tb.re- 

T* «“* “J 

time On- C1 A. “ a y Jay down at any 
,n K utensils n 6 ^ tents » furniture, cook- 
dlately after Hw^n e 3“ l l , “ 6nt ' le[t "” me ‘ 
desire^ nnfl i fll3 P'S^uess expressed his 

everyth, nj?* wd'l^h bet °? be “"'™ «■“* 
>■'«' down s“o high 

in Baroda^mnf j Qn ? t ^ U8 tJ 0 which prevailed 
would have ammwd ^ pnor to our de rartare 
would have made'tl. 8 '™" ^ mer ' c “ M It 
werB not » 1,.1 them realise that they 
move o„ ’■ “‘5 »o|de who oould "get a 
reviso tE'e, “ a "?? Id canred them to 

of Easterns P ° D 10 re H ard to the slowness 

"lira I arrived “f t l,o station I was 
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astonished to find that no special train was 
drawn np alongside the platform Ills High 
ness afterwards explained to me that that 
was a laxary m which he could not indulge 
very often Besides, it would be necessary to 
change at \ iramgam, the bottleneck of 
Kathiawar, and travel from there Uj the 
narrow gauge line 

“les, His Highness lias a habit of saying 
such things,” said an official to whom 1 re 
lated th s conversation A\ ropos of that he 
told me a story which he had heard from 
one of the men who had accompanied the 
Maharaja on one of his numerous Furopean 
tours 

A severe famine was raging at the time 
in Baroda end people were suffering terrible 
hardship The Maharaja sat at a table in 
the restaurant in the Kitz Hotel in London 
and gave his order The waiter, noticing 
that his thoughts were thousands of miles 
away, ventured to ask him if that was all 
that was wanted 

on ars surprised at the small amount 
of food I have ordered,’ said bis Highness, 
‘ but my people out in India are dying of 
starvation, and we cannot make merry here * 

The story, even if apocryphal, throws a 
sidelight on the Maharaja Gaekwar’s 
character 

IV 

To return to the narrative' The change 
at Viramgam wa3 most annoying It bad to 
be made m the middle of the night, and 
broke our rest Fortunately there was no 
need for hurry, as the departure of the out 
going train which was lo take us to Amreli 
was fixed so as to allow for delays, which I 
learned occurred frequently 

A great struggle was, indeed, going on 
at the time between the Rajas who owned 
the railways running in the Peninsula and 
the Pailway Hoard of the Government of 
India over railway matters, and also between 
those Rajas and the I oreign and Political 
Department of the Government of India OTer 
customs. In the interests of uniformity and 
convenience those Indian rnlers were being 
asked to surrender the rights guaranteed to 
them by treaty Some of them bad the 
pluck to resist 

The travellers who were tot a party to 
the controversy suffered as much incon- 
venience as the customs and railway officials 
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could give them Luckily for us, on this, as 
well as on the return journey, we escaped all 
bother because, being with the Mabaraja- 
Gaekwar, our party was exempt from customs 
examination * 

Not until we got down from the train did 
I realise how large a tetinue His Ilighneses 
had brought with him He had his private 
secretary and the aides de camp on dnty, his 
valet, barber and several other personal 
attendants There were, -also, a number of 
officers who had been sent from the capital 
to check accounts and to examine records— 
to carry on the Inpamt work, as it is called 
in 1 aroda phraseology 

On» of the revenne officials of the State, 
Mr Sevaklal D Parekh, B A , had been 
kindly placed at my disposal by His High- 
ness to act as my private secretary, and 
accompanied me 

I 

The city of Amreli, after which the dis- 
trict (jrant) is named, presented a clean 
enough appearance -but then I was accom 
pauymg the Maharaja Gaekwar I had no 
way of knowing how it looked ordinarily 
The roads were wide and lined on either 
side with trees, which, I was surprised to 
find, bore fruit (mangoes) in addition to 
providing shade 

Men women and children in gala attire 
stood alongside the roads as we passed 
through them and cheered His Highness 
lustily They truly held him m the highest 
esteem and were happy to see him in their 
midst 

D e alighted from the carriages at the 
door of a substantial looking building, tn 
front of which stretched, on either stdp of the 
road, a city under canvas 

So painstaking is the Maharaja that he 
has gone to the trouble of laying down a 
plan which regulates the arrangement of the 
various tents in his camp when be goes on 
tour in the districts J,ot only is the ac- 
commodation for hi» private secretary, aides 

• The disputes regarding custom* have since 
been adjusted and the easterns barrier removed 
The wrangle over the railway has also been 
ended by the dissolution of the joint work 
arrangement in favour of the management of 
each line by its owner, which, however, has not 
made for expedition St b S 
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de cimp aud other officials to be pro\ ided in 
special positions marked out on the plan, 
but even the position of the letter-box m 
which are to be deposited petition for His 
Highness is indicated I found that rigid 
compliance with these rules is insisted 
upon 

\I 

I mention this matter because it demons- 
trates, on the one hand the Maharaja's 
Inexhaustible patience with capacity for 
detail, for winch I have the highest admira- 
tion and because, on the other hand it show, 
that he has had poor materials to w orb with 
or at any rote, materials which he regarded 
as poor I hat circumstance has unfortunate 
ly given a direction to administration m 
Baroda which in some respects, is exceedingly 
unfortunate It has had the elTect tif 
“jJV’S 5“ l . Iah!1 , ra J a somewhat dictatorial, 
and has developed In him the tendency to 
have nobody round him who is not willing to 
serve merely as an echo to hi, own Tome 
U s inability to place anything hhe complete 
reliance even u^on the capacity of the instru 
self— let ' 


whole wing usually occupied by the Maha 
rum on such occasions, 1 was told, had been 
resent-d for Mrs Singh and me It was 
completely cut off from the other part of 
the building, and was meant to be self suffio 
’ n S Had we wished to do so we could, in- 
deed, have had all our meals served in our 
own private dining room 

Ihe perfect order in which I found every- 
thing showed that the Maharaja hnd suc- 
ceeded in drilling into the people round 
about him certain traits of character which 
are Baid to bo wanting in Indians — such ns 
orderliness, punctuality, dependability These 
nrq valuable characteristics, no doubt, but 
they ha\e had the effect of converting, some 
of the people of Baroda into mere eutomn 
tons It is quite npparent that their orderli- 
ness is imposed from without— that the im- 
pulse does not come from within It is, in 
any case, a great gam The impulse from 
within will come in the next generation 
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character has made it almost impossible 

in f nrd m l° g m bey0nd the establishment of 
a, i ° r ^ erl J> efficient system of governance of 
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tion to details Lone before AJ f en - 
g Vhlch 1 a “ anting he should, however, have 
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enuy to enable him to confine himself to 

working out and putting into operation sclie 
mes for evolving a system of representative 
government Had he done so, he should 
hate been able by 1911, or at any rate W 
now to subst, tula a popular form of govern 
ment in place of personal rule B 

VII 


The building that had been got readv 
serve as a residence for his iLu! dy 
his guests while in camp was comS “ nd 
It was used ordinarily as the offices of'The 

Subah or district officer, but hnA Kx. °\, 

prober th^r? of 0l H,‘. h °n®ie s r 8 a t 


Ihe Maharaja, while staying in Arnreli, 
led a most austere life He woke before sun 
rise, dressed, had n cup of cofTee, and went 
out for n long rido An Aid do Camp on 
horseback would start out with him, but after 
they Lad ndden some distance Ills High 
ness would tell him to lag b B h m d, s0 that he 
n? wT.Pr 1 lnto oonrersatioo with passers by 
or with farmers working m the fields without 
overheard bv any of his oflioinls He 
ask them all manner of questions and 
thev' lra5 i!, t | lem t0 te ^ * ,lm any grievances 

they might have against the local officials 
—,,Y? ?*"?"« ,tora •>« ride His Highness 
ttmpq r6ad V s P ost an ^ papers, and some 
cal m!!™ ,nt ® rv| ews to high offioials or lo 
O clock nnrl ^ ^ a f hla de J euner at eleven 
0 D 8 uVln.i? l ested for a while after it By 
work nrril * ^^, Wou ^ be again ready for 
Ehrndf. » wou ^ examine papers sent from 
to* him’ n j 6 a bstracts from petitions read 
times ’rwl f r ° 9S 6xa - mine officials Some 
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reniv'iwnl jsteoed to them and made a brief 
ve?.JL". *?/ lLe tense that he would in 
cnusff^ a ” d "move nay rent 

mind he . 1,1 ^ alnt Of n refiective turn of 

the spot C ““” ‘° a final aeo, ” < ”' 

for driva eTen ' r ?i Highness ,went Dut 

a drive, usually getting out of the earn 
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aga after he had passed the limits of the 
city and walking, accompanied by me or by 
someone else In the i course of these 
conversations 1 found that his mind was res 
tire, shifting from one topic to another, al 
ways enquiring— enquiring 

After the evening meal we generally 
played cards The game lasted generally 
till ten or eleven o clock, nnless His High 
ness felt tired or wished to have some book 
or paper read out to him 
I\ 

Now and again visits of inspection and 
other functions broke in upon the regular 
rontine One morning, for instance, His 
Highness visited the Kagnatb temple in the 
city The priests felt greatly honoured and 
showered blessings upon him 

A? I watched thB chief priest applying a 
dot of Termillion to the Maharaj 8 forehead 
I fonnd myself wondering if he had entirely 
forgotten that Hu Highness had contravened 
more latter day Brahmamcal conventions 
than perhaps any other Hindu, and that at 
the time he was contemplating enforcing 
a measure which would interfere with the 
vested rights of the priestcraft If he and his 
fellows had any such thoughts m their minds 
they did not betray them in their countenanc 
es Indeed, had I been guided merely by 
their attitude of homage, and from tbe bene 
diction which they bestowed I would have 
derived the impression that the Maharaja 
was an orthodox Hmdu instead of a reformer 
who had refused to lead the conventional 
life prescribed by the Brahmans and who 
was using not only his own example but also 
legislation to rid Hindu society of what he 
considered to be great social moral and re 
ligion» abuses, but whioh enabled the priests 
to derive a large revenue 
X 

On another occasion we paid a visit to a 
school where young men who were to serve 
as head men (patels) in villages were receiv 
mg training They were as a role, relatives 
of men holding such positions and had taken 
great trouble to present a smart appearance 
I particularly remember one young man who 
wore a volumtmons turban with a design of 
bright flowers stamped upon the white cotton 
and who looked more intelligent than the 
others though they all impressed me ns 
being exceedingly bright 
72J—8 


Hie Maharaja went amongst tbe lads and 
asked them searching questions as to what 
they were studying, how they were getting 
on with their teachers, and what good they 
thought they were deriving from the oppor 
tnnities provided them by the State He 
afterwards talked to them for a few minutes 
Since the speech was in Gujarati I could 
follow only a word here and there, but I was 
greatly impressed with the life which he 
put into his words and the rapt attention 
which was paid to him 

On return home I got the speech translat 
ed and fonnd that it was a noble exhortation 
to men who exercise executive authority in 
villages far away from the seat of Govern 
ment to lead a life of rectitude and to be 
faithful to tbe trnst which was imposed jn 
them lie their ruler, told them that tl e 
reputation of the whole Raj was in tbeir 
hands — that by their zeal, efficiency, honesty 
and fair dealing they conld make his rule 
loved and respected or by following the 
opposite conrse they could bring it into 
contempt ne also informed them that he 
personally favoured the admimstation of 
affairs as near the spot as possible butde- 
ceutralisation depended entirely upon the 
capacity and character of local officials The 
more the people in the villages were capable 
of managing village affairs and the more 
they impressed the Government with their 
dependability, the easier his task would be 
He ended by advmng them to bear in mind 
the great responsibilities which shortly 
would fall upon their shoulders and to iook 
upon their posts not merely as jobs but as 
offering tbem opportunities to promote the 
happiness Bnd prosperity of the simple 
people who would be placed under -their 
charge 

XI 

On still another occasion the Maharaja 
addressed a vast assemblage of peasants and 
artisans including numerous schoolboys 
and girls, held under a noble, wide spreading 
tree (a peepuf tree if I remember aright) 
m a \illage some tenor twelve mileB from 
Amreli Tbe speech was in Guzrati, and 
explained his educational policy m language 
which even unlettered men and women could 
easily comprehend As nearly as I can 
remember it after such a long time he 
said — 
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and were training the children to he econo 
mically lelftnfiiciog The £irls were being 
taught sewing while industrial classes were 
conducted for the boys Great emphasis 
was laid upon physical culture 

The High School in Amreli was presided 
over by a Deccaci I’rabbn whose brother, 
Mr. It G Pradhan, of >.aaik, I knew I 
was, therefore specially interested in visit* 
ing it, and fonnd that the Head Master and 
his staff were making a great effort to deve 
lop character and phvsiqne instead of merely 
teaching academic (objects 

1 rom what I saw of the schools I came 
to the conclusion that the work of training 
teachers which my friend Mr Xandnath 
Kedarnath Dikshit (now the Director of 
Public Instruction) was then directing at 
Daroda was beginning to bear fruit The 
teachers knew something of human psycho- 
logy and were imbued with social ideas 
I also noticed that the Maharaja Gaekwar’s 
effort to revive the respect in which our 
people formerly held the guru or the Mehtaji 
(teacher) was bearing frmt 

Tbe city had an excellent library The 
building was substantial and was well stock 
ed with books and periodicals 

\IV 

The primary school system specially 
interested me because it had been developed 
to enable the Maharaja to try the first ex- 
periment in compulsory education that ever 
was initiated anywhere in India « The reason 
why he chose that particular jiortion of his 
territory for that purpose was characteristic 
of the man To appreciate hts motives it is 
necessary first to form an idea of the physio- 
graphy and ethnography of the district 

The Amreli prant district or division, com- 
prises altogether J560 miles, stretching from 
the Arabian bea to the neighbourhood of 
TSha)., w.iAfc. *ootav IwlW.% ■ataxy.iw.'j tsaa'A 
of * foreign" territory Save for a little 
knoll here aod there, it is a flat plain There 
is very little vegetation in the shape of hedg- 
es or trees, most of which were planted 
under Ilts Highness' orders, largely through 
the instrumentality of Dewan Bahadur A M 
Sawarth 

How difficult it mast have been to make 
the seeds sprout and the saplings grow into 
giant trees in a land where the rainfall is as 
low as it is tn Amreli Fven in the town it 
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was difficult to secure an adequate supply of 
dnnkiog water for the people, for there were 
no water works and during the bob season 
tbe wells had only a few inches of water in 
them and often dried up The women had 
to go to the river, scrape holes in the sand 
ana scoop up the water which collected in 
them The few streams which traverse it 
are shallow and dry during tbe best part of 
the year, as the rainfall is scant and 
uncertain 

The very nature of tbe soil seemed M 
make for sturdy humanity As I went about 
the district I noticed that the men and 
women in tbe town, and much more so tn 
the surrounding district, were very hardy 
That was partly due to the fact that they 
came from a tougher stock than the people 
tn other parts of the btate, and partly be- 
cause the land, though not inhospitable, 
depended entirely upon the rainfall which 
was not only low but was extremely fitful, 
and, therefore, lean years were liable to 
occur at any time, and hence onlj a vigorous 
type of humanity coold survive When the 
god of the monsoon was merciful however, 
the farmers, by working hard, succeeded and 
in growing fairly good crops of millet, wheat 
cotton, sugar cane and sesamum 

Despite this sturdiness of physique the 
span of life of the people was short — pitifully 
short The rate of mortality was high— 
especially of infant mortality in Amreli and 
other towns Even in the villages, where 
land was cheap, the people lived in crowded 
quarters, while congestion in town was much 
worse 

XV 

Though tbe rate of illiteracy was higher 
in Amreli than in other parts of the State, 
the Deople were intelligent and enterprising 
It, therefore, occurred to the Maharaja that 
*/• bft, wWA w.'Aw.Vb ‘A/i wjftava-wA vA com- 
pulsory education there he would experience 
the maximum of difficulties he might expect, 
baton tbe other hand would derive a certain 
advantage from the natural intelligence of 
the people once they were made to under- 
stand the benefits which education would 
confer upbn the rising generation 

The idea of making education compulsory 
had been forced ujion the Maharaja’s mind 
while he was travelling about burope Ue 
saw that the nations which were regarded ns 
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progressiie nod which were rapidly hecoinmir 
more prosperous, had one nnd all I H n 
torced to brave popular prejudice and make 
a manful effort to bad illiteracy by making 
primary education obligatory P|,„ 
who had been driven to take e, icli action in 

their own country hesitated to do eo in 

Lrt„,e I ^etT f0r8W,f °' 1 '™“ f ‘'-» 

had tb S l t ie “ )C . P,n "\ e " t ,n P kra "Imre lie 
had the largest number of literates, so that 
p iblio opinion would have ranged itself o„ 
his side and he, pel him to overfonie ob act 
es lie, however, preferred to take th. 
opposite course, because he wished to ev 

of age must attend school, “^."'th-V I"'.,” 

r^:fVorr, l fc y vr:s£ry 

compulsory school going age ot 

under any of these provisos® wl, 1 comm S 
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'I°!r °V; r tkB conf ‘ l J e nce of the teaching 
stall. Ho nnd the U iclu rs then went about 
among the pionle explaining, in language 
which they could understand, llis Highness* 
motives, and trying to convince them that 
compulsory education would benefit them in 
spito of the slight loss and hardship which 
might be involved m depriving them, for, a 
tew hours n day, of the services of their 
children, upon which ha acknowledged, they 
undoubtedly depended. 

After the gronnd liad been thus prepared 
education was made compulsory in 10 villa* 
ges during 1003 J Every year the system 
was introduced m n few villages until, by 
:, het ' m " of ™y '»«*t (1011) practically all 
Uie chddron in the taluk* who, under the 
law, should attend school, wero doing so 
o one could have hoped for a greater 
measure of success 

lo make the system work, the Fdocatioa 
Department had not only to conduct propa- 
I,3 . rcnt9 ' bllt a > 9 ° to open new 

schools for the children to attend. During 

xr V n fc . to , Baroda » «n 10AI learned 
tuff D,kal, ‘ t » th » Director of Fducation 
“‘“i; " ll >! «'t>'.t,ou created by the 
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( A REVIEW ) 


T HE book is divided into four parts viz — 
(i) The place of Anger m Morals (u) 
The Dilemma of Religion Anger in 
great faiths, (ill) Anger in Religions Growth 
(iv) The Future of Anger in the We9t 

There is also an introduction in which the 
author discusses the new significance of Emo 
turn He writes — 

"Oar emotions lie at a point where work is 
needed and where the work is full of hope 
one will recognize religions power of an opposite 
character, its power to be not tonic but toxic, 
paralysing, — bolting and sealing the gates 
through winch the energy comes Those days 
are happily passing, — in many communities in 
deed they are completely passed, — when to be 
religions is to surrender all peace of mind, to 
cultivate endle«s and gloomy introspection to 
sit encircled with dreads Such a condition 
belongs to the Bins of religion s past, of which 
it mnat repent but not too long, and then it must 
forget and press on with its work of bindlDg op 
the broken spirit Fp 22— 23 [italics onrs] 
“Emotions bear npon life and conduct at 
every point. The man who wonld be a director 
of human purpose in himself or others must 
know the emotions and become an artist m their 
handling" [P 26] 

Tub Becixmvcs Or Am ir 
According to our anthor, ’To be aDgry is Bn 
Accomplishment and marks the uplands of ramd 
rather than its plains For the mind grows into 
anger and not oat of it This is clearly true, at 
•least for the stretches of life below the highest 
levels For if we descend the path, down far 
into animal behaviour, we come to region* where 
nothing properly angry is to be found And yet 
anger’s preparation is already there below the 
beginnings of anger is effort, bnt effort without 
emotion and it is from this emotional soil that 
anger grows ’ [Pp 31, 3 -1 ] 

James Aid MiDon ill 
Bnt he admits that *ln regarding anger, 
whether in the individual or in the race, as 
something added to struggle entering after 
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instinctive 6troggIe and resistance are al 
ready established, one runs counter to such psy 
chologists as James and McDongall Each of 
these in his own way would have instinct and 
emotion tight nvetted together, regarding 
them indeed as bnt different aspects of a unit 
fact According to these writers, anger cannot 
well be without the physical expression of at 
tack and defense, nor any instinctive attack or 
defense without its counterpart emotion Bnt 
the evidence seems to point to a lower conuec 
tion between anger and struggle, straggle having 
at its early stage the nnpsychic, almost me 
chamcal character fonnd in a reflex act” [p 33] 
Aimor » Tiieobv 

The conclusion of onr author is — 

*Anger is an achievement in mental pro 
gross Its commg is proceeded by an angerless 
existence bnt when once it comes, it is never 
permitted to disappear The better Linds of 
animal life depend npon its powerful aid ’ 
[p 30 1 

Lsts Oi A\ Eg 


Onr anthor says — 

u \\ ar is a special display of pugnacity offer 
ing itself chiefly to the support of one particn 
lar mstitntion, that of government, and to what 
ever a government may have at heart — self pro 
serration or plunder or the aggrandisement of 
eome man or family Thns anger, hy taking the 
systematic and co operative form of warfare, 
has been of great assistance in uniting men into 
large political bodies [page 43] 

In the concluding paragraph of the same 
chapter, onr author writes — 

Apart from war, which faces usnally out 
ward and is political, we owe much of onr social 
life within the state to indignation, resentment, 
jealousy and revenge These have come to the 
help of the family and commerce and class and 
the institutions of law [p 49] 

L \CREATI\ L 

‘Anger and pugnacity, says onr anthor, 
are not themselves creators ’ Anger is second 
•ry The affections the appreciations — of one’s 
self as well as of others— are the primal forces 
of life There are foDr great emotional in 
pulsions two that are originative and leadin'*, 
namely, love and self interest and two that 
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are ancillary and supporting, namely, anger and 
fear’ “Take Jove away — the love of one’s self, 
along with the love of others and tho love of 
possessions — and there would bo nothing to give 
motive to onr fear and anger * (pp OS — 70) 

The Ik we a>d Mvrtul Rn-movs 
In the first part o! tho hook the author has 
described the psychology of anger and in the 
second part he describes the significance of 
anger with reference to the principal religions 
of the world His classification of Religions 
is — 

(i'l The Irate ana Martial Religions, 

(u) The Un angry Religions, 

(i») The Religious of “Love supported * 
Anger 

To the first class belong, 

(1) Judaism, (2) Zoroastrism and (3) Islam 

Jddusu 

Of Judaism he says — 

“Its aggressive and defensive spirit, its 
armies fighting tho foes of Israel, Jehovah 
breathing courage unto those armies, showing 
his wrath also against Ins own people in their 
disobedience — of all this and more the reader’s 
memory will offer illustration (pp 75 76) 
Zoroastrism 

Of 7oroastnsm he says — ‘ The ancient 
Persian, himself a conquering warrior, sees 
armed conflict at the very center of the universe 
There has, from of old, been warfare between 
Ahura Mazda, the divinity of light and Angra 
Mamyu, the spirit of darkness and evil (p 77) 
“The Religion of theParsees is a warrior religion 
suited to a people of whose blood were Cyrus, 
Cambysea and Damns Its spiritual animosities 
are persistent and terrible Of its great spirits, 
their power to fight is named higli among the 
marks of their greatness Zarathustra is called 
the first "Warrior and Priest and Plowman 
Karesna the incarnate word, is mighty speared 
and lordly , among the names of Ahura Mazda 
himself are He who conquers everything, ire 
who conquers at once ’ (p bG) 

‘Looking to the attitude of this religion 
toward those not of its faith”, the author dis 
covers “ appreciation but still heartier mtoler 
anco “The sacred writers recognize that there 
are righteous men even in an alien race Among 
the tribes of the Turanian will be found those 
who help the cause of piety the spirits of holy 
men and women in foreign lands are included 
among tho beings worthy of worship There 
Is the thought of a world wide extension of then 
own religion there is prayer that Mazda may- 
hive such inspiration to men of the true faith 
that all tl e living m ly believe Tet thcro is cor 
La! hatred of unbelievers ’ (p Sf) 


Is [.Xu 

The last example within tho group of irate 
and martial religions is “ Islam that calls itself 
‘the resignation’ but shows no moment of hesi- 
tation in receiving anger into tho company of 
passions suited to the righteous” (p 87) 

Dut our author admits that in this religion 
tbero is a place for gentler emotions also Ho 
quotes — “In private affairs rago is to he re 
pressed and men are to he patient and forgiuu; 
(Koran Sacred Books of the East, Vol VI 62, 
IX 209) Evil is to be repelled, not with evil 
but with good (VI 2 Pi, IX 202) God loves 
those who are patient and kind (Vol VI 01)’. 

“lor a religion so fierce there is”, says our 
author, “at times a surprising hesitation in its 
intolerance of other faiths Thcro is no nn 
varying hostility toward those who refuse to 
acknowledge Mohammed as tho Prophet of the 
Lord Now and again there is something like 
kind invitation of those who belong to another 
faith Allah accepts Moeea and Jesus without 
di8lincton (S B B,VI 10) he has inspired 
them (1\ GS.20S) 

The Jews, the Sabenns, tho Christians shall 
not be made to suffer the grief of the misbelievers 
(VI, 8, 107)— indeed every nation has its mes 
senger, its prophet of the Lord (VI, 178) Again 
tlie Jews are set down as tho strongst foes of 
the faith, while the Christians aro nearest to 
bolievers in their love (VI, 100) And yet again 
both Jews and Christians are alike denounced 
“God fight them how they lie (VI, 177) ’ pp 
S^O “God is the Lord of vengeance, (VI 40,201', 
terrible m his smiting (\I 330f), he curses 
Iblis (J\ 181), he curses those who dopart from 
the faith and do not again return (VI 57) > bis 
curse and wrath with everlasting hell is the 
reward of one who intentionally kills a believer 
(VI 85) lus curso is on thdee who die in 
misbelief— God s curse with the curse of men 
R j 2* , &Tl S e i 8 (YI 22) Believers must believe 
and fight (IX 211), God loves those who fight • 
in his cause, and fight in close battle array, 
shoulder to shoulder with thfir follows (IX 
-Si) Strenuous and stern must he their fight- 
ing (I\ 292, p 92—01) 8 

What is the place of Anger in Islam P Our 
author says —“Use anger trnly m the service 
ol bod feel it hot against the enemies of tho 
laitta make religion merciless to those who 
refuse submission ’ (p 95) 

Uv AX0RY RbUClOXS 

, „ T ° !!"» g™°P V olon « Taoism, VulinB. 
mn, ltoiklV,,,,,, „a hnm, I„ t] li)Se rB n 
f. n Pkeo for Anger — What 

“ *» b », ,■">«! anger (fen f Dor 

author eaye, tie ideal of these religioos is ‘Do 

nothing with ,t except destroy it it ,s wl oily 
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an enemy, it cannot be reconciled 7.1th devotion 
to the Best ' (p 118). 

Reuciov-. or A\ ee shtoptep Love 
To this group belong Confucianism and Chris 
tiamty Of Confucianism the author says — 
“The spirit of this religion is kindly rather 
than passionate, its auger is well disciplined, 
nncontentioos , it is no seeker of heretics, nor 
is it aflame to subdue the world it is no threat 
euer of eternal wrath and punishment Far 
from, mystic indifference to good and evil its 
approval and condemnation are clear as noon 
day It commends, to be felt tpward all men, 
the family affections toward reverence and 
thanksgiving Its temper befits a people 
whose high and ucaggressiva civilization has 
persisted, especially unshaken, for thousands 
of years’ (p 126) 

Cmisiu*m 

Tins subject was discussed in our first 
review (M R Feb, 24) In Part III the 
author deals with man’s anger toward the super 
natural (Chap VIII), the anger of the Gods 
(ch IX), curses, persecution and war in religion 
(eh \), the worship of malign spirits (ch \l) 
anger and the origin of Religion <cb XII), the 
geography of Hatred (eh XIIL) and Jealousy as 
a source of monotheism (ch XI\ ). 

Our author’s treatment of Jealousy as a 
source of monotheism *s very interesting There 
are, says be, * countless forces of feeling 
and reflection winch drive towaid monotheism 
and do not reach it ' If tLey are to reach tl e 
goal, they are to be helped and guided by a 
special motive power It is marital Jealousy 
(p 210) Jealousy 'entered Jewish religion 
because it was present in the Jews ancient 
social life The jealous husband jealous with 
good reason or withont, was of such frequent 
and disturbing occurrence as to require alien 
tion from the Law the husband t jealousy 
is described as a rage that spares nothing in the 
day of his vengeance, that cannot be appeased 
with any gifts (Prov \ l 31 f) the cruelty of 
the jealous man is as fiery as his love ' for 
love is strong as death jealousy is cruel as the 
rnre, ’ acJ burs* } is fjalt cf (Ssug’jf 
Solomon VIII 6)’ page 213 'Now to the 
relation between God and bis people Israel, all 
this passionate love-anger is transferred, the 
ground la prepared by regarding them as lovers 
as husband and wife The marital imagery is fnll 
and recurrent (n 213) 

The author then quotes many passages from 
the Q T to show that God is the husband and 
Israel his wife Jerusalem 13 not merely the 
beloved but is the wife, joined in wedlock to 
the 4 Lord ’ (Gosea II 2, 13, III, I) (p 214) Not 


only is the soil prepared for a divine ■jealousy 
because of this love and marriage the jealomy 
actually comes forth and ont of it a flame venge- 
ful and consuming The worship which is 
given to other gods is viewed as a spiritual 
desertion and adultery’ (p 214} 

Urged by bis seuse of the exclusive loyalty 
found m marriage, tbe way of the Jew was 
made easier by bis intense and narrow love for 
those of his own faith and blood, by his coldness 
and hostility toward what was not his own 
Thus it was easier for him than for many others 
to believe that God needed, indeed could brook, 
no divine associates ’ (p 222) * In Mahammed 
there was found a fiery spirit prepared to 
receive and transmit what tbe Jew attained 
the tembleness of the Arab, fanatic in its love 
and hate, was like the temper of the ancient 
Jew And while the Arab was ill endowed to 
originate bo boll and sublime a conception , yet 
once offered it by a great leader, he eagerly 
accepted and imposed on others the thought 
of a sole and Jealous God (p 223) 

'The Christian West, less passionate, yet 
amply endowed with anger and eelf asser 
tion, could also nnder the Jew s tutelage believe 
in a soli assertive a rival destroying God 
(p 223) 

Islam and Christianity, like Judaism, "are 
assertive, intolerant, for long ready on the grand 
scale to persecute one another and all who 
opposed their views Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity have found in the character of 
their monotheism something congenial and on 
couraging to the fierce temper of the peoples 
to whom they minister With these three mono 
theistic faiths and with tbe peoples who accept 
them, personal passion is not despised and 
rejected but has its endonng place even in the 
life of the Ferfect’ (p 227) 

Oar author s theory may seem to be startling 
to some But there is no doubt about tha fact 
that jealousy played a very important part m 
tbe development of Jndaism and its off shoots 
IV 


In part IV the author describes the ‘Future 
of Anger in the West " He admits that ‘ tha 
current of religions approval, as well as of eecn 
lar, flows away from anger (p 23S), and that 
‘ an ever-large body of Christians aim to nd 
themselves and others of indignation, to be equ 
able of temper, and tolerant of all difference” 
(p 241) 

But our author’s Ideal is different. According 
to him "wrath 19 one of the great energizers ’ 
“If then we wish the final increment of vigor 
in the effort of most men, there roust come an 
ger (p 256) 

It is not therefore surprising that he should 
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prefer the religion of so-called “anger-supported 
love” to nnangry religions. 

In the first review (SI. R , Feb. 24) v\e ex- 
plained ourposition. We mast assign a place to 
anger at many stages of civilization anil reli- 
gious growth. But what is essentially necessary 


to a lower form of religion becomes a hindrance 
to the highest discipline. To an Indian eaint 
even righteous indignation belongs to the 
category of the undesirable emotions. 

MAHKSHCHANDRA GHOSE * 


THE PRESENT SITUATION— A SYNTHETIC CRITIQUE 
OF THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT ' 

Rt JEHANGIR J VAKIL B.A. Hok„ Ow, 

THAT is wrong with India ? The great 
’ ?? rean l national consciousness, 
that flowed with such marveilons 
Bpeed and directness for two vears lias 
suddenly hurled itself underground, to nil 
appearances. The country lias passed from 
a state of passionate fervour to a listless 
vacuity, or is directing the ehting strength 
of an originally powerfnl impetn! to petty 
hi 3 ’ hickerings, redeemed 

‘r 1 "" 0 ; Potkaps, hy the isolated 
efforts of a few hrave men to ride the falling 
X s ; T {“’ Use of communal 

strife has leapt up once more in our midst 

concord 1 ' 3 d • 'N^oleth. of commnnai 
f°"™' 3 ' ,“ na “ 'i'pog up with its livid 
tongne the artificial structnre of national 
founded not on any radical change of 
heart, but on the external necessities of the 
day, and cemented by the will of one man 
dominating millions. 

That action and reaction follow each 
other inevitably ,s a truism which can be 
eremp ilied In many field, of experience, a„I 
u, no donbt, applicable to the present ' 
t on hut tliat does not 

it ns the whole canse of the lamentable 
lT' ,e to wh, cb we have brought ourselves 
.It behoves us rather, in this quiet hour of 

h« C « ,V, i y t0 ® t0C \ 0f man Y thin Rs that 
have escaped us ,n the heat of action, to 
weigh more finely, to probe deeper into fun° 

cooperation 1 movement , 'tlu[if , R l"' n " ^ 


.Mahatma Gandhi and ended— substantially-— 
with his arrest. More, than that— there is 
no one of commensurate stature who moves 
across those two years of what is undoubtedly 
one of the most glorious and unique national 
battles offered by a long-fallen people to the 
massed forces of Imperialism poised on the 
supreme height of its seeming omnipotence, 
ibe future holds many , triumphs for the 
B P'* ,fc and we may not boast of the 
little done ’ in face of the “vast undone”, 
u j • en ^. e Ml-arisen sun of Humnnity 
sbeas its noontide benediction on the much- 
suffering peoples of the Earth, their calm 
eyes beneath crowned brows look down at 
ie darkling paths of the ascent, and gazing 
a little wist? ally, towards the regions of the 
nawn, light up for a moment, remembering 
how we heralded the dawn of the victory of 
spiritual powers upon the earth, placing - 

A kiss on the dim brow of failure, 

A crown upon her uncrowned head” 

— then shall wo reap the full harvest cf 
onr sown seed. 

kkn movement in retrospect, 
certain g„ ln , , lllni ont c , Mr The tIlBO fy „f 

ecJv.T” e, ,f I Al ;ff'«-I» a inn education h» 
.ml?. 3 V llw Lorn which it will never 
tinn ^ e .P re stige of British adminiatra- 

cnni „ r V ffie *« nt la^lspensabtlity — and the 
knnr-l-o^ tke W K ,te D,an ’ 8 burden, have been 
vitv # ie , l ,ea ^- Revolutionary ncti- 

nndhni* j ts r °°l .ways of mutual suspicion 
has nn( * T, °lence and secret murder, 

n discredited in the eyes of the young, 
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as never before 3Ien tire no longer afraid 
to iiy what they think, and freer speech 1 a* 
brought about a greater right of freedom of 
speech People hare learnt to discipline 
their hate of the foreigner — some who hated 
ranch hare all bat cast away the last seeds 
of hate from out their hearts The inner 
significance of svmdeshi has to some extent 
dawned on the comatose national conscious 
ness, and with it the first gleams of a sound 
system of national economica, t tentative 
search light has been cast on the rottenest 
part of the heart of the nation, on that fool 
nicer of most reroltmg hypocrisy and heart 
lessneis— nntoochability A cettain standard 
—other than the skilful manipulation of 
the political gas bag— though still vague 
enough— has been established, by which to 
try so-called national ‘leaders* and, generally, 
there is n marked retrogression from the 
crude materialism of nineteenth century 
Forope, the monstrous ugliness of which 
was rendered all the more hideous by the 
inane fatility of a conquered aud disarmed 
nation hungering for the flesh pots of 
Fgypt for could it not cry for its right to 
them in a louder voice than that of its 
Imperial lords * “Three hundred million 
concordant voices” 

One sees then that the work of a decade 
almost, has been packed into the ouickened 
span of two yeors, and where this has been 
done it is absurd to characterise a movement 
at a failure let, for those who have eyes 
to see it has revealed an abyss of national 
wenknes? which it does not do to ignore 
One may brush aside as worthless the value 
sef on its achievement by the Indian Govern 
ment and those who lend themselves out to 
be its ornamental supports, and yet, as 
patriots first and non co-operators afterwards 
refuse to accept the finality of the non co- 
operation programme as set forth by the 
hlahatma before it was possible to stand on 
the vantage ground of the present 

Let us Bxamine briefly the psychology of 
the national mood that round expression in 
non co-operation Ihe unfulfilled promises of 
British statesmen guaranteeing to Turkey 
her possessions in Thrace and Asia Minor, 
the whittling down of the Reforms in the 
working the cold treatment of Indian 
aspirations after the war was over and Indian 
money aud soldiers were no longer requited , 
the exposure of the cant of self determination 
73|—9 


for subject nationalities — nil these, crowned 
by the Punjab atrocities caused tin* national 
nnresi to come to a head Now the question 
that presents itself for onr consideration is 
whetner the mood of the nation found its 
logical and natural expression in the non co- 
operation programme os it then stood f A 
careful consideration, it eeems to me, would 
bear out the fact that it did not It seems 
truer to say tl at the form assumed by the 
movement corresponded more with the psy- 
chology of the Mahatma than with that ot the 
cation True the nation gave over its soul to 
the Mahatma to keindnd we may look upon 
him almost asthe embodied 6/ of thelndia 
of to-day In that sen*e, lira psychology piay 
be, to a large extent taken to be that of the 
nation, but there is also much in it that n 
individual and particnlar and that made the 
proverbial nft To appreciate the individual 
element «e mast remember that the Mahatma 
was, until the Punjab wrongs, a Moderate 
He was not one of those in whom the warrior, 
the Destroyer in man, leaps into faror 
at the very thought of a great nation in 
chains at the very thought of one people 
dominated by another As long as there was 
no overt act of brutal tyrannv, his soul was 
not stirred to its depths X he emasculation 
of a people under prolonged subjection, the 
daily diminishing capacity for self defence, 
undermining the very basis of a self respect- 
ing manhood the frightful economic dram 
first pointed out by Dadabhai Nnoroji, and 
extending its octopus grasp rapidly since, 
over a countrjr prone and helpless, incapable 
of any resistance— the moral degradation 
that is sure to deepen where the tallest 
are cut down, where the man who is 
willing to sell Ins country is rewarded with 
titles and honours where a premium is 
set on weak kneed subjection where the 
disinterested service of Truth, difficult enough 
for us, impetfct being* in an imperfect 
world, is rendered well nigh impossible by 
a government jealous of the least encroach- 
ment on a cruelly absolute power j where, 
above all, there is the subtle compulsion — - 
the more deadly for its inobtrusivene«9— ’ 
to break away from the age long natronal 
cultnre and mould onerelf in the image of 
the all powerful conqueror— all these did 
not converge in 1 is mental vision in such 
a way as to be focussed into a flame 
that burns the heart so, that the man in 
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whose heart this flame abides is not called 
a Moderate— for a Moderate is one who has 
not experienced that pore depth of pam fo, 

W r S ' p h,0 . h ma *'« 3 of eaoh "»& some 
thmg of a Prophet in h„ om, little way 
Blit perhaps what is essentinl to the 
mentality of the Moderate is lacl. of faith 

” ndthe Mahatma 

Emoire ft 1 °i b8 l . a ctM ”P>on of the British 
“.“P'S tho “« h ha '™> not blind to some 
with h 6 iniquities quite ont of heepin» 
with his own creed of Alnmsa and love ft 

red th th| t , 00 hl° t a ths DjB ' lan ntrocities that 
bred this blind mass of pain for hi. 
country, weighted with the fear, bom 

ton T?:LL° hU \r he : t r? 

upon his soul as the direct 

vision vouchsafed to him, and with ,t 
the pathetic illus.ou of the powr to rZ 
Svrora] at once For whLT g 

came th.s sadden accession of fa.th^nT 6 

people -we have observed that lack of fa th 

WT^SS^S! ssr 1 " ™ 

faith that they coSd fulfil thf I? 1 ? 01 ' 8 
required to brmg to its knee, the C °Z' Ums 
Fmpire in the world, ,n th 0 uto' " strongest 
year ? The vision ’that he h„°,' 1 X' 8 /. “ 
country was so excruciatingly pamfnl th.r 
life was unbearable to him nnl... l “ at 

S?h° I T , ? me ?' at8lj '-‘ l “’ m « a ''*‘oiy' m term,' 
of the life of a nation means at lPw 
year -that being so, it became n . if one 
ally necessary that the people shonM ha%°e 

te^dS^t^lyaii?^ 8 

why 11 rz ”°Z St U ' : '■ ^5 
impossible Joan of Arc saved T th, " B " 
an incredibly short time when th™™'! 
were so demoralised that th.?,. , oh 
accuired the reputation M 

proved the Mah«fm»« , .V me has 

seep- 
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mtional ha’ 


remained dnmb for tint it could not, for its 
taitb in the Mnhatma, deny to him the vision 
of the Seer, the Itedeemer in man 

I know that the blind admirers of the 
iVlahatma take refuge m the sophistry that 
he promised Swaraj in a year onh if the 
people could fulfil his requirements as 
aid down in his programme , hut it does 
not do to obfuscate the fact that he repeat- 
y stated in the clearest possible langu- 
age tint !t was Ins belief that the people 
con , and in fact would, fulfil those condi- 
tions within the period prescribed It is 
incontrovertible that the Mahatma laoked 
e great gift of estimating the strength 
and calibre of the people he led He 
deemed each long down-trodden slave a 
i ro To act in the faith that moves mown- 
ms is only justified when one has moied 
le mountain, when the seemingly impos- 
kJ e £ tlve has been attained— or where 
_ j ,. e “ , » ere nce between a prophet’s vision 
and the raw idealism of a sohoolboy f It 
of f®H S8Ue c “ one that Vindicates that kind 
hn a i ® wara ] attained in a\ear would 
I fn V®, bee , n r th<d only justification of the 
1 1 _ f 8 ^ al ^‘ I vents have proved that 
d's faith was born of a blinding intensity 

oftheR r : a r d not of tbe Seer ’ 8 ,nt,ut,on 

thnt^n, 19 to escape the conclusion 

men! A P ro S raD1Ilie of the national move- 
obifiriif n °t re P rese nt a \ery exact 

vitiating V°*l ° f the nat,onal mood 1 he 

stresq w^ QC ^ or 'vhb the almost absolute 
It is writipn°? obtaiQln e Swaraj in a j ear 

protrramnf 11 i arffe °' er the non cooperation 
SET' 6 d ™ Wn “P the Mahatma — 
F„ t „ £ binder some such compulsion ns 
of the I?( * ia counting the hours 

to begin and" “ C ™ ,d ?»• in which 
self emanf>.« 1 C0I »plete the work of her 

; a p r ,mps 

of the Jrnhntk, 10 W ”, * Pl e turethevi8ion of 
* ‘I"* particular It w.» 

nation but 1,101 the 

ty the tbe 'I 003 mating personab- 

effaced the \ .^P 00110 personality — which 
tionalcin!^f ble8elfawarene ” o/ the na- 
less on him than” o” Th . e bIamb for lt re8t * 
nnworthv wi n 00 119 w,1 ° proved oursehes 
ie S lfr eta 0f hl9 -tLn, in that we 
mve fought r „ ,tn ,n thu matter (we could 

necessitating a lo^eTp gj? lS V STSS 
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raent) now, in oar absolute inability to hold 
by his spirit Ha was an all bat perfect 
leader, he would have forged for ns a ranch 
more potent weapon if we had bat helped 
him in freeing himself of illusory necessity 
of drawing up a programme of war time 
measures against the Goverment It is a 
hitter reflection that taking so much from 
him we could not give him even this much 
Let ns now consider whether it is advi 
sable for ns to cling to the programme he 
drew op I think it will be clear to every 
body that the idea of winning Swaraj in a 
year haj done so fficient harm already lie 
have had to shelve all the important national 
problems whose handling will not bear fruit 
in a year keeping them over until Swaraj — 
tho body of it — was won After that we were 
to try to put a soul into the body of this 
Swaraj fiat are body and soul thus se 
parate, and can corpses be thus galvanised 
However that may be we can no longer 
afford to shelve “the essential problems 
because they will take time to solve Life 
in its totality will not be long denied and 
if yon try to exclude any part of it, yon 
do so at your peril In truth, there are no 
parts life is one and indivisible l\e 
sin against it when we artificially restrict 
its inflow upon ns, and bring down 
upon our heads a terrible retribution No 
doubt, nothing great can be achieved 
without restricting human endeavour to 
a particular, limited sphere but if it is done 
at the expense of greater realities, we must 
soon call halt, or we shall cut ourselves off 
from the sources of our strength and having 
rei ouncedall life for that one end find that 
we fail even in achieving that end ‘Too 
long a sacrifice can make the heart a stone * 
That the Mahatma was conscious of this, one 
may infer from the fact that he plead 
ed for the suspension of the task of the 
doctor, poet, scientist, lawyer, whosoever he 
be in favour of spinning etc Only for a 
year — in which he hoped tQ win Swaraj I 
do not think he himeelf would cling to his 
original programme after seeing that it would 
not bring Swaraj even in two or three yeara 
— and who among na yet believes that res 
Inctrag ourselves to it, we can win Swaraj 
in two or three years ? The Mahatma would 
have acL eved much more than he has, had 
he not pitched all the notes of the national 
jrarj Ira to play that one tune of Swaraj in a 


year ’ Under his guidance and inspiration, 
a sure basis of a co ordmated activity of 
brain and band conld bare been laid in many 
spheres of life If instead of demanding 
the suppression of personality as the beat 
aid to national work, he bad— as he has the 
power to do— enriched the personality of 
men and women, encouraging each along the 
lines of his or her own individual self deve 
lopment, not reqnirmg of each to conform 
to a regulation type of the national worker, 
he would have carried us farther along the 
road to a spiritual and material Swaraj lie 
conld have laid the foundation of more than 
one solid organisation that would become 
landmarks in onr history, feeders of the 
great stream of national consciousness 
And more glorious still — the labonr of 
a life time — if he had linked the present of 
the nation to all that was noblest and beat 
in its total past— not to the ideals of any 
one supposedly golden epoch— helped us to 
feed once more, not on the past, but on the 
primal source which made possible all that 
was glorious in the past, and then left the 
great stream of national consciousness to 
find its own appropriate channel and direo* 
tion if be bad been content to inspire others 
with his own spirit, instead of insisting 
on commnnicating to them the form and body 
of his inspiration as well, he would have 
helped us gird up our loins to the alleviation 
of the national sorrow and want— his 
primary concern the ratvmale of his Swaraj 
— all the more for setting our hands to the 
task not of a year but of a life-time, or more 
To the possession of the spirit which, while 
not denying the fall reality of time or mini 
raising the tragedy of the elemental cry 
of nnsatified hunger, scornB to count with 
too ranch engrossment the hours of pain as 
they pass, all things are added From the 
deep heart of ages comes the moving cry, 
vibrant with the Divine Compassion, the 
sopreme word of the Internal Spirit to its 
children wandering jn pain and forgetful 
ness do not grieve, I will deliver yon ’ 

Vi e must now place before the nation a 
less concentrated but wider and more svn 
thetc programme If onr experience had 
taught us anything it is that the people are 
absolutely incapable of carryiDg out such an 
intensive progran me as that of the Mahal in 
Having recounted onr successes we must 
also take stock of our set backs The most 
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prominent ot tliose nro tlm fmlnrcs to indues 
title holders to giro up their titles, lawyers 
tin ir practice stndent. their colleges, minor, 
ers their import of foreign cloth The call 
to sacrifice fell on deaf ears and tin! ronon 
is not far to seek Only tliose mho are reads 
can respond and what had been done lo 
make these clns-es ready ? Indeed what had 
been done to make the nation, ns a whole, 
ready ! The seed had not yet been sown 
The ground had barely been prepared and 
Mahatmaji, the Bower of the seed, could by 

WiTar ’ b " °r a he rm,,er of the 'mrvesf 
l ; a7e merely disregarded the fadcre of 
the classes mentioned above to respond, and 

IT, Ta". 08 ' ° ! m “"sequence, 

NIL' y be'TS'.e " t '»* “ 8 
tant, bnt tdie failure TMem "."ITp'! 

SoTr'ked h , 6 , zizizvt™ mal 
an infinitesimal fraction of the demand^or 
educational institutions made by thein^wl 
who left large number,. enly o ^ tcU 
a few weeks afterwards In these k 

we have clear evidence that the non coopera* 
lion programme was not the ch™Sl’ 
analogue „f the psychological moodof the 
nation, that the movement -was n rrp ,. 0 d 
becaufee it lacked the strencth born n a f rreste< j 
inward need that ,t wasTnTtm y t* ^ 
oh rrfrn, and net the spontaneous 
of the national beinrr creatine ‘ ?? 

as it journey, toward, its perfection” The 
nation was not ready for such a lbe 

That co ordination of thought a^ifi eramme 

rudimentary' olT Md” 'mbere'' 
rektively few individuals only The nr.d“ * 
mint unit of thought is not that P / 
nation but oE the family caste',, n 1 the 
province, and that being ,o ,j ” 

expect to win Swaraj in i roar— nr ll ' ” l ° 
for the matter of that— ° , f i ve years 
to restrict ourselves ‘to weapoShat wl' 1 ® 

taken up a B best fitted for luJl Chl v werB 
have started at the w,cc?Ld ‘ ^ n W - 
to win Swaraj Not thnfu.*. our haste 
tmn programme 2 ? wro* 
ideallj a wrong method going ‘ w\’ 3 
win Swaraj, — onlv tlio trwiio,? , a0 °ut to 
tion for generating’ the po^toT' 8 T*" 
l "" orepIo ° kpd It has ' been 'argued 
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that tli o best 'training for non cooperation 
is the actual practice of non-cooperation 
, m ° st that can bo said in vindication 
of Buch an argument is that it is, at best, 
a training of a v l ery poor aorf indeed, and 
one would even be justified in refusing to 
recognise ns such a training that sets one, 
at the very outset, to the actual performance 
of the thing for winch one is undergoing 
the training To teach avt.ro in the high 
jump to jump fivo feet three, the best method 
is not to s6t him to jump that height, from 
tho beginning of his training 'Irue, he 
may Borne day jamp that height even so, 
but it is difficult to conceive of ft more 
hurtful species of training than that There- 
ore it will not do to carry on a propaganda 
oiling the people to rjon-co operate with the 
government, placing before them an in- 
tensive programme which must be largely 
n abstraction to them as they have not 
been given a vision of that ideal of the 
Motherland in which alone an intensive 
and concentrated national programme has 
ts reahty * or what ideal of tho Mother 
land c™ °ur people conceive? Do ninety 
nnd »? nt t* 16 ™ ^now even the shape 
ITinrW 6 °* “ £> e °Kraphicnl entity called 
Btrpn^fW * ^ ien can we draw any 

Or « f ?t m J l,e ? ,n our fight for Swaraj ? 

that we can gam Swara, 
of fhpso active or passive cooperation 
Of these eVBn t0 the extent implied in a 
wl.aMu ° °/ ': hal “ Ina '“” means »» d 
on v n 0> ? J f ° r lDd ' a ' ,m P lles > ^e have 
means l«« teach them that Swaraj 

Mder «™ no taxatmn- 

haar It °' Vn ' nnd “W »™ pleased to 

arrest 'of ‘ ond * tle “ot eanse of the 
lassitude n movement, and the present 
movement tlecause the non co-operation 
is the nnt,n Wa8 n ' va r-timo measure — that 
evervhndw ° WBB ““PP 086 ^ to be at war and 

cSnSer 8 called ”I’ od ™t at » 

S3 drawn op by the 

“ Thh.? ’'" 11 defended as .nil, by 
before TT' l«.t htted to bolS 

reality thfch P m!” ™'° n i° f f s P lr,t ” Bl 
effort D Inen “ay realise by comirion 

Ioi«t COmm ° n sacrifice, and which, 
the Divine *in /f 308 '" 0 lt_ aa the power of 
•ta Ltln r>r ^ beir hves, or the beauty of 
is to each tbl^l ° f * ts ' , , nfi n't© compassion— 
ach the heaven born avatar of his 
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people— the Motherland A synthetic vision 

of a new India, a grandiose conception of 
her, hating for its background a passionate 
lore and deep knowledge of her past and 
the faith of a prouder future in continuity 
with that past, gathering up into itself all 
the gains*of the human spirit 'elsewhere, in 
all spheres oE life, and reaching forward to 
the highest hope of Humanity — such a 
synthetic vision — -to which poet, artist, 
musician, philosopher, architect, educationist 
statesman and scientist must all make their 
distinctive contributions— must precede and 
accompany any real deepening and widening 
of the national consciousness Such was the 
vision that m part supplied the motive power 
of the anti partition movement in Bengal 
It is only m relation to snch a vision of life 
that a great intensive and selective national 
programme can have any reality, aud where 
this vision is absent, the driving power to 
carry through a selective programme, pat 
cbed up not so* much with reference to 
national self expression as to the strategic 
importance of directing the attack against 
certain points of the enemy’s position will 
be weak and fugitive Moreover, I am one 
of those who believe that there cannot be 
snch a divorce between the politics of time 
and the politics of eternity, as is implied in 
a programme that excludes so much of vital 
importance, for the doubtful advantage of 
concentration e cannot cut ourselves oil 
from the eternal spirit of the Nation that 
has brooded over its self projection from the 
beginning and- hedge onrsehes in the pre 
sent Every nation grows m power and 
spiritual beauty according as it draws more 
or less directly from the original source of 
its being, the Oversoul, and when it loses 
intimate touch with that Being, it foTgets to 
what high destiny it li inheritor, oblivion 
falls over its myriad majesty and it bnsies 
itself with the transitory need of the hour, 
until, should it quite cease to draw from the 
source it bas fed from, it perishes and the 
spirit passes to other peoples lor, as a 
brilliant Frenchman remarked, ‘ the spirit 
knows no geography” — he meant, it is not 
restricted by geographical limits 

I think we may say that in this movement 
of the Mahatma's we have come nearer to 
the source of the National Being than 
*e have been for centuries perhaps, 
bnt yet we have been far from drawing 


inspiration direct from the first source, for 
otherwise our strength, would not have 
flagged after a little destructive activity, bnt 
would hare been strong to create U e need 
to come nearer to the creative centre of onr 
being and for that the nation must become 
aware of its own history, must dive into the 
depths where lies the pearl of its essential 
unity which it has never yet Tealjsed gave 
subconsciously It will be then that the 
call of the Motherland will be understood in 
its real significance, as of a divine entity 
for which it is worth sacrificing home and 
parents, wife and child The Mahatma and 
others — relatively few in arfch a vast country 
— having such a conception and vision coaid 
find reality in the programme, the rest loved 
the Mahatma more than they Joved India, 
becanse they know more about him — bnt a 
new literature and art must grow np round 
this central theme, before the national mind 
can realise the unity of its fnnctions on the 
conscious plane, and the homage of the 
heart overflow at the feet of the Mother 
With snch a censcious unity, devotion to the 
Motherland — which must become a living 
reality ‘ so that we can hardly think of it 
otherwise than as the shadow of the thought 
of God —any intensive and selective pro* 
gramme will find its appropriate might in 
itself and will not have to draw its strength • 
from any one hnman personality, as in the 
present movement The nation wandering 
in the bye ways of it9 being, may sometimes 
light upon a great ubhuh, bnt to surrender 
oneself to any bnt the Highest is to darken 
the channels through which the Spirit des- 
cends upon its children, renouncing the Snn 
for a little candle light that is soon lost 
If then we want to generate the power 
to carry out effectively a programme like 
that of non co operation we must fit ourselves 
for it by focussing before the people a many- 
sided vision of the Motherland, which must 
be grasped in its totality, and claim from 
e&cb man the best that he can give, not 
something alien to himself The great pro 
blema of national education —for women no 
less than for men — the emancipation of our 
women from the tyranny of men, the removal 
of nntouchabihty and of the alienating and 
nnfraternal restrictions of caste, must engage 
the greater part of the nat onal energy 
This is not to subordinate political activity 
bnt to invest it with reality and power 
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l’oetrj anddruaa mast enshrtm? the national 
expiation of the national am agninstuntouch- 
ables and wotnin , a bod), like that o! tlie 
Gaelic League m Ireland, should disseminate 
ideals of nationaU ducation and train teachers 
who will set np small schools under its super- 
vision A few— one in each prounco to 
start with — run efficiently and Buibofljim* 
the true spirit of a rejuvenated India, wul 
go for to dispel the just fiar of the people 
that money gnen to national institntions is 
wasted by incompetent and e\en dishonest 
handling We mast radically purge onrseLes 
of our unclean attitude of mind towards 
women which mokes it all but impossible 


for them to mmo obont freely for national 
sen ico — all our schools and colleges, and a 
thousand pnblic platforms must take up the 
slogan of woman's emancipation — nor can we 
press forward to win awaraj with the curses 
of the untouchables rising between ns ana 
our goal IleSren’s gilts may not be taken 
bj unclean hands and Sufdhi — except it he 
the fytddht of the llakshasa — tnnj not be 
attained before Shuddhi That is the law lor 
indiv idunls ns well ns for nations Let ns purify 
ourselves and know that we ourselves are our 
greatest enemies God himself cannot with- 
hold what no hare deseried Can the British 
Empire’ 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ Thi* sectu a ts intended for tin c( rreft ton <f inaccuraeus, cm rs <f fuel, clearly erroneous 
ttent, nnre) re«t illation*, etc , in the inqntal contribution*, -and editorials published tn this 
Betncir or tn other jxipere cntxinnji t( .t* taxons opinions tnnj/ nnsOuaWy he held the 
same subject, this section is not nuant for th airing if ruck diffirciices tf opinion As, otctiiy 
to the kindness if our nuturon* contributors, iu art aheay* hard jinsnd for sj ace, critics are 
regiicsUil iobe gioil enough alnays to bo bmf and to * < that ichaleur liny rente tV strtel/y t° 
the j c mt No criticism of remeu* and indue* < f bool * trill I <■ j uhlinlud 11 filers art n jumted 
jwt to cxcei d thi Until of fin hundrtd irords — -J'ditvr, "The Jffodem Hein i< " ] 


Bhavabhuti arid Man dan a 

In the Modern Review for Kov 192J, Prof 
Sbarxna suggested the identity of Alandana and 
Bhavabhuti winch fact, if proved will be an 
important contribution to the history of 
SansVrjt literature Rut thero are aignments 
which indicate the suggested identity to be an 
impossibility 

Prof Sbarma thus argues — 

I Bb&vahhi ti ■=» Umbeka , 

II U mix ka-» Aland ana | 

Bhavabhuti“*At indana 

Let us see in the li 0 ht of the following 
arguments, how far the above reasoning carries 
weight 

l -(1) Bhavabhuti in bis dramas gms 

Snkantha inly as Ins another name Braggart 
as Bhavabhuti is, we expect him to give 
TJmbCka or Alandana us his otl er names (if t e 
Was known by these) since the Jatter names are 
famous m philosophical works Again no com 
mentator of the dramas suggests the identity 


GhanasySin * a commentator of much erudition, 
regards Mandann and Bhavabhuti as different 
persons 

(2) In the Malati Aladhava .nud Mrthavira- 
Chants, the author expressly mentions ‘ Jnana 
nidfu as the name of Ills ‘guru’— 

v v flmwnf w^iffwr nirifi'u f 

»mre*n»n ^ n 

' (Alalia A ira — I 5) 

Bhavabhuti, the disciple of ‘Jnaua nidhi\ 
who was also a ‘Param hamsa’ ib thus different 
from Umbika, the disciple of Knmanla, who 
is not known as ‘Param hams a 1 or as 1 Jnauanidht 
(1) Bhavabuti betrays sympathy for Bud 
dhism Xamandaki, one of the principal 
characters id the Aialati Mad Lava, is a Buddhist 
nun and the stage manager himself assumes her 
r61e Thus Bhavabhuti c&nnot be Umbtfha (or 
Alan lana) disciple as he is of the Alimansaka 
Knmanla Bhatta w! o led f erce attack against 
Buddhism 

* A ids Prof Kane’s edition of Uttara Chants, 
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(l) As regards the passage from Clutsukhi 
the cemmentators suggestion regarding the 
identity o! the two, lends, to a contradiction ou 
the part of Chitsukhaeharya, who will then be 
be made to pro\ e the authoritative ness of 
Bhavabhuti by the authority o! Bhavabhuti 
(L m1*ka), which is absurd The Commentator 
has missed the point obviously 

II (5) Tradition * is persistent in believing 
Umbeka anl Mandaaa to be two different 
persons — 

e«t t. flfn sn^ %fi» nwnr t 
^fn *h*pi itfn Iw n 

(fi) Mandana, as is well known, was a 
M&ithila, and Bhavabliuti's home is Berar in 
the South t 

(7) The writer of Bhavana \ mka al 
luded toby Prof Sbarma, is Mandana, while 
the commentary is from tie pen of Lmbiha 
and there is no attempt made to identify them 
in the work 

(8) 'Sankar Digvijaya’ alone identifies 
Umb»ka and Mandana in a solitary line The 
work is a poem fall of exaggerations and as 
such should not be given weight to Moreover 
the editor l of the work proposes to read ^ * 
instead of swi which fact should not be 
lost sight of 

In the light of the arguments given aboie 
the identity of Bhavabhuti and Mandana can 
hardly be maintained The arguments relied 
on as basis by Prof Sbarma are too flimsy to 
support the superstructure of such a weighty 
theory as has been under discussion 

Y R Bn ate 

Maratha History and Professor 
Jadanath Sarkar 

In the November number of the Mour*\ Hr 
vixtvof last year, Prof Jadanath Sarker writes, 
as is usual, on a chapter of Maratha History T 
beg leave to point out a dozen or so mistakes in that 
article on the authority of original letters and 
other documents published in Marathi 

(1) I do not know why Prof Sarkar tos 
peels the existence oYT'esnva Nnamraj iVTIkanfh, 
only because Jedhe Shakawali does not mention 
lnm Does the mere non mention of a fact in a 
very reliable chronicle prove anything P Shamraj 
Nilkanth. Banzekar, besides being mentioned by 

• Vide Proceedings and Transitions of the 
Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, p 410 
t Y ide — Prologues to Malati Madkava A 
\ ira Chanta 

t S >de — 't&nkat Yijaya YU 116 (Ananda 
sram ed ) foot note 


tic baklmrs, was pros’nt at a Piinchayat Court 
held at Poona under Shiwaji on 21 J 1657, 
where lie is styled as Masbrnl Hararati Bajshn 
Shamraj Nilkanth Peshva, where also were 
present \ asndeo Balknshna Jlajamdar (son of 
the first Majnmdar Balknshna pant Uanraante, 
who seems to have been dead by this time), 
Sonaji \ ishwanath Dabir, Balaji Naik Tande 
(Jedhe mentions one Balaji Naik Panda as 
Shiwaji s ambassador at Bijapore in 1672) 
Maukoji Dabatonde Sarnobat, Stahadaji Samnij 
(son of thePeshvaP) Sunns, and Kaghunath Ilallal 
Sar SuLniri" meaning the whole court of Shivaii 
(Mahjar No 10 Baj 17) Similarly, an original 
letter to him m I6.>3a9 well as later, orders 
mentioning him as Peshva are given in No 7, 
Old Historical Stories Part II Itibasa Sangraha 
Similarly, his seal impression is to bo found on 
many letters in R&j 15 Now are all these 
anthon ties to bo pronounced false together with 
Chitms, because Jedhe does not happen to 
mention him-' 

(2) Prof Sarkar, trying to derive Trimal 
from Tamil is at a loss to know why some 
modern Maratha writers persist in calling the 
Peshva More Trimal The fact is, derivation 
apart Trimal is used in Marathi only as a writing 
(modi) variant of Tnmbaka, the Sanskrit form 
It is used by Moropant himself in a letter in his 
own 'handwriting in 1C77 (No 25) as well as 
written by clerks writing orders in his name 
(No 20, Ramdas and Ratnilasi Part *>) Similar 
forms are used in Jhob 12 and 13 Raj S, all of 
which are originals and not copies It has been 
found used in other persons names too, e g 
Dattaji Trimal Wakams was the name of another 
minister of Shivajt In the genealogical tablo 
supplied by the descendants, this father is named 
Tnmalacbarya (Parasnis Mahableshwar Appen 
dix) It means either the original name Trimal in 
the Bonthern style, as the fat her was aefvin-v . 
Shahiji in the karnatah and the form Tryaml aka * 
was nsed to suit the Maratha ear or vice versa 

(3) NiILantJ a Moreshwar is stated by Prof 
Sarkar to have died in 170-2, which is wrong 
He remained loyal to Tara! ai and continued to 
serve the Kolhapur Branch till his death, which 
must have happened after 1718, as an order of 
■Samtjhaji ol 'Ko'Ibapur contains his seal impres- 
sion (No 400, Ramdas and Ramdasi part 9) 

(4) Moropant Pmgle succeeded Vasudeo 
Balknshna Haomante as Majnmdar m 1661 and 
not his father Balknsfinapaat, as m tho Maliaiar 
(No 10, Raj 17) mentioned above he was 
present as Majnmdar instead of his father, who 
must have died before 1657 Nilo Sondeo became 
Majnmdar after Moropant was promoted to the 
Pcshvaahip Moropant built the Pratapgad fort * 
in 1056 and his descendants who even now lir« 
there are still called Majnmdar aftef his ~ 
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?, 1L “ »" d ™>t b I the later title 1’cslna So 
enW n ° Ca “ SC l ° d0 ° M Tlldho m tlM> 

(■>) The date o£ Ramclmnilnipant's death is 
undecided From an undated letter (No l r >2 
S’j b > Sambliaji Angru to Ilhagananlrao! 
the son of namehandrapant, it appears that 
tins grand old man had retired to end Ins last 

years m a sea side vdlago Kunakeswar (lleigad 

Taluka) and this letter speaks of lus dealli as 
recently taking place As Samhhaj, Angro also 
mentions h,s father a, dead fKailaawa,,). 

af™ 1 V 21 PI " lmve plM« 

(6) Ramcliandmpant was never the Amstra 
of Sbalin hrom 1703, he was Amatya of Kol?, 
par only But eaen before 170a, his tennro of this 
post was not continuous Though hakhara men 
had , sn “ es «" ln to *!■« office of l„s father, it 
O^tWl « h Pr ?* d “"S'"” 1 doenmont 

?• 7 th ' 1;an<1 > “ dedho mentmus Itughunath 
pant having been appointed to the office m 1077 

lS'and h d 0ffi ” Uceemhe; 

Kar°nMA d B 5 M “'‘ adl1 - »PP»'ntcd Viceroy of 
Karnatik in his place, and lastly Baghunath 
pant being released and .gam appointed to t hi. 
office Ramcliandrnpant mast be taken as not 
occupying this office for the period Anan 
Ditto was appointed to AmatyaSlnp after S 
release, and not to his former office of Sdclm 
Sjamblmji seems to have appointed Bamchandra 
pant to Sach.vsliip instead of to his hereditari 
office (Sauad page 180, S.uads aSd Ultra? 
Mawaji.nd Pamsnis) Evea before 1077 lus 
elder brother Nan, b ilk.at seems to have worked 
as an Amatya and was not a l.ormit as bakha„ 
would makB us believe (No 57 R ft i IS, t i 

liave held Amntyaslnp till l(,oi a. 

mKOO Namehandrapant £ sJh“ 

' sucSsofo^S; 1 ^ 

letter with Shaakaraj. Malhar , name hL" be°en 
discovered as yet nor Ins seal impression 
document That there were two men by name 
Shankaraji, is certain But wh tlier ci, n v,i naiTle 
St.lh.rwa, ever ffecliivfl doah jS," ' "N 

Cons Shankaraji Paad.t as CLfay.^'alS 
bnt which of the two he means 
means t, decide Oaths other hand, lcUemof 

T^h?nV n^'t 1 t Rrayan as Sach,v °«nr from 1688 
I think that two new posts^Rajadnya and Prati 
nidhi were creations of Rainrnm , 

Shankaraji Malbar and Pralhad Niraif Ve ° to 

susses* 
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Suraant, soom to bo quickly changing bands in 
tho reigns of Sambhaji and Rajaram . 

(b) Hanumantas certainly do not figure 
prominent] r in tlieso two reigus , bnt they were 
not totally eclipsed ns I’rof Jadunatli Sarkar 
vonldjliko to belie vo That Rftglmnathp'int , 8aon 
* arnjnn held Amatyasbip for some years, is 
certain (Uamdas and Ramdasi Part 0 50) , for 
io was Amatya in 1GS5, tbreo years after Ins 
a er « death and no other name is mentioned 
as Amatya under Sambhaji Similarly, Sumant- 
ship held by Janardanpant till his death, must 
have been bold by somo descendant, insignificant 
may bo, as nobody elso has boon mentioned as 
fanoant by namo during all these years Tiraaji 
g lUnath liold Pratmidbislup in tbo interim 
p riod, after Pralhad pant anil before Parnsnrara 
Trimbak (32^, Tart V-Itihas A.tihasik) 

. ^ '■'omaji was the father and not tbo son 
Tnrln ,i o Jl , ransamlja l. winch again Prof 
nn Rth i ftrUr 8 P° 118 ^nsalbar 
pu 1 :! The name of the Qniledar of Ratgad is 
men ^ J> KAtkar and notKamtkar, winch would 
nii B L alim , ln ,nstea < 1 «f a Mamtha (Jedho) 
in li;o7 ( i j^ ni e . avo blrth 40 hoi' son Shnaji 
chand^n i W, ‘ en 8ho ™ at Jinjt, Ram- 
Jin,. K 1 ha . v,D ? 80nt na Jamm’s wives to 
firmlr nf 8 * 6 i a aBer be ,lfld bcon established 

;™lH,SaX7ay a s nd D ° U ‘ * 8 P '° f 

ia thm !ttn * f e 7 err ; r * 01 1«» that ha, c crapt 
varioa, " l “ l0 , 1 “ m "™ bl » to di.cnss t£o 
ro takin^ f r 8 ?’ H tlM "" ,1 n >» tokinc; aad 
P.„a„ 8 f ° rl1 ’' 0,1 ““"“t naderstand lb. 

Ins narri»ti arCeE w°i n , wblcb 44 ie Professor bases 
isTeadvtohft " b,le this learned Professor 
sources 7 like 'pi* 18 Il,3t “ r ' es mainly on' secondary 
Marathi h«l-», Per8iaa , ® bronic l0 c ‘. Tie dismisses 

notmceB n»* mVU 6Cant J°^o,nav,p re- 
writer anna« n n ? an of , tcn '^berated falso 
^«lkantl,a P as tliH 7 ^*^ 50 , ' 6 111611410118 Shamraj 
not mentions! i° fi 5 s4 Pes,1V! ' 1 while this fact is 
Sarkar nchtl^n JCdhe cllronicle » which Prof 

I would hkV tn P T IS « ea as , tLe “oat authentic 
Sarkar has got to mat r 8r ° Und8 Fro! 

say tbo least 0 “ake such an extreme nhd to 
mere stoTv t’eiu, D " ja 7 st 7 84a tement as to call a 

ljpe “ tls 

Me. Shefwau'a^o ° n t 011 i r ^P” 6 ® some portion of 
>t was not pertinent to°tf h “ S , beea omltted aa 
As for Prof ^ nestlons i^ne 

isgrzfji** ° f si ^‘ 

==a T S SuzjwaIkar 
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“Speak Glovo" Enables Deaf 
and Dnmb to “Talk" 

Deaf and dnmb personam Enropa End it easv 
to converse with those who are not familiar with 
the sign language by wearing a glove stamped, 
with letters of the alphabet and the words 1 ye* 1 
and “no" Spelling out words hy pointing to 



"Speak Glove Enables Deaf and 
' Dumb to ‘Tails 


the characters, a conversation understandable to 
almost anyone, can be earned on without the use 
of paper and pencil The vowels and consonant 
are arranged on the thumb Gngers and palm 
after the fashion of an American typewriter 
keyboard 


Flood of Bights f overs Friaco s 
Palace 

Daring religious ceremonies and state 
celebrations, the palace of the Maharajah of 
Mysore, in India, is lighted by thousands of 
electric bulbs strung all over the massive struc 
ture Against the dark background of night, 
the borne of this Hindoo ruler, located in 
Madras, glows and sparkles like a jewel So 
magnificent is tho sight, that the palace is often 
referred to as 1 the most gorgeous abode in tl a 
universe ’ Within the borders of Mysore are 
located the famous Kolar gold fields worked bv 
electricity generated by water pon er 
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Hood of Lights Covers t! e Mysore I’alace 

Railroad Bicycle Aids Guard 
To Fight Forest Fires 

To enable memlera of a forest patrol to cover 
their areas in the shortest possible time light 
four wheeled ears, that travel on the tracks of 
railroads, I ave been built Tl c mad mes aro 
propelled by pedals and the rider aits on a frame 
resembling that of a by cycle Spice for carrying 
tools and oilier equipment is furmsl el by a vv re 



Railroad Biej cle 

basket at tl e front In case of bro m tl e woods 
the guard can quickly reach a point on tier ill 
refill near tl e scene of trouble If necessary an 
assistant can accompany him on t! e vehicle 
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Papering; the World to 
Make Crops Glow 

> P f paper three feet 
1 d less tl an one thirty 
se n l of au met in tt ickness 
1 l ' e 1 rt -a el tie proilnetion 
i pineapple 1,1 the Hawaiian 
1 land* 1 y i lore than forty per 
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Pineapples Growmg'thrnngh Paper 


their yield by some sivty per cent while stpon- 
hemes their roots so protected ^.& gt £Jr 

5h, i r i i n,0re b f, ries tlmn tb ® we varieties 
P The 1 Z a ^ K ^TS antl unpapored f eld 
The dcaice is the discovery C 1 Eckart, the 


Burbank of the Hawaiian 
Isl uids it consists of the laying 
of a mulch paper, made of 
asphalt treated felt, not dissimilar 
to n thin roofing paper, in rows 
across the field In this paper, 
si x inches from each edge, and, 
therefore, twenty four inches 
apart in the center, holes are 
punched with a trowel, and the 
pineapple cuttings, "ratoons,” 
are set in these holes As the 
paper is laid, the earth is turned 
up over the edges, to hold it flat 
and to prevent it from blowing 
away The plants are set "slog 
gering in adjacent lines so that 
while the rows along tho paper 
are even, those across the field 
are not 

h apemnents aro now being 
conducted on the use of paper 
with grapes and with flowering 
plants, m short with all crops 
i. , ^hich have a high valae per 
e It also has been applied with success 
to sugar cane m the Hawaii an Islands Not 
y loes it increase the amount of production 
it increases the size of the 
the leaver e0tab 68 ° r the nnmber and fi,ze of 




r T a ~ orso drawn MbcI me— 
'IF h Is Turned over I dges 


Laying P ftper W[tIj Tractor 

into 1 a 6 f:*:L y \ rt ^ i y pnts e ' er 7 plant root 
shaded, heat is ret” 1 , ' 011 ] 36 Th f roots are ke P t 
combination is * Ded aa ,s also moisture, tho 
plant growth and *? the G«atest root and 

the paper cover,™, ds ’ boin S enable to pierce 
Paper K! ? ,' cannot Brow The use of the 

*"o P sturJ, has eSde^th" ° f reta,Ded 1,eat ftnd 

apples can h* j lbe area ln which pine 

altitudes and b colde r r 0< tp™ d p f ofltabI J to h, 8 ,,er 

ban Islamls +t der tem P er atures m the Hawa 
tI ™ »ver Wore I„ Fled., tho 
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increase in individual faelds of sun grown tobacco 
has reached as high as set entj one per cent 
but this is above the average. In the culture 
of tomatoes, the increase la the yield ranged 
from twenty one per cent to lb*' per cent under 
Widely varying conditions 

Surface evaporation from tie area covered 
with the paper is so greatly reduced that it is 
virtually negligible the moisture being conserved 
Entirely for the use of the plant This reduction 
of surface evaporation to a cummatn eliminates 
the undesirable and often disastrous caking and 
Craking of the soil Heat loss by evaporation 
of surface moisture also is prevented producing 
and maintaining additional warmth m the soil 
The paper receives the direct impact of the 
ram drops and so prevents the soil from packing 
Some of the papers nsed are perforated with 
many small holes so as to allow moisti re from 
rain, dew and fogs to seep slowly through in 
creasing the moisture so stored m the beneath 
the paper 

The paper is applied by hands, with men 
:arrying the rolls on steel rods, and other men 
following behind with hoes to cover the edges 
with a binder of eartb by macbu e layers 
Irawn by horses with special devices for the 
turning in of the binder of eartl and on level 
Selds b) double machines laymg two row* at 
i titne drawn by a tne tor These nia l ties 
»lso lay their own earth Linder 



Insect at Hoot of Plants 


Army Of Bugs Costs Farmers 
Billions 

One of the greatest wars the norld 1 a» ever 
known continues disarmament conferences to 
the contrary Tet few realize the critical con 
dition confronting the human family in this great 
combat of man agaiust the enormous forces of 
injurious insects whicl attack us from every 

Tlio average person knows of ue tl er tf e 
amazing number of these hordes battling against 
him nor of the army of trained men and in 
stitntions engaged inthe struggle but conservative 
estimates place tl o annual crop loss of the 
American farm at four billion dollars as a direct 
result of the onward march of tl e insects of the 
6eld 
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Japanes Eeetle — That is Expected to Spread 
over the Couutiy 
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\acuum Cylinder for Fumigating Cereal 
1 lint anl Colton ‘'l pment 
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Of all tli esc insect hordes and diseases, there 
are relatively few that aro nilivo to America 
1 ike man) other 1 armful things, pests and 
diseases have trooped in after civilization, and 
1 ivebecn carried m many ways from ouo country 
to uuitl cr until the} have spread their destruct- 
ive work practically over the world map 

He intruinccil diseases of forest tree*, such 
as tl 0 pine blister chestnut, and tho enemies of 
the tercil ami forage plants, are, however, 
vaatVv more expensive lodger than tho'o named, 
consuming at least <51,000,000,000 worth of 
timber each year 

fhe department of agriculture recently 
compiled a list of the dangerous insect eneimee 
of plants m foieign countries which for tho 
most part have not as yet gamed entrance into 
tin L mttd bt ites and found thero arc some <1,000 
of tl em all regarded as menaces 

Alost of those already here have coine 111 
shipments of living plants, and many of them 
With florist and ornamental stock In many 
instances tho imported or ornamental, or 
other plant, lias been a mero incidental carrier 
of the new enemy 

Some idea of tho excellent work of the 
plant experts lave been doing is indicated by 
their achievement for only a portion of this 
service llicro wero received from Holland 
1,051 infested shipments, involving 11* kinds 
of insect pests from Belgium, 1, 50> franco 
47, England, 13 4 Japan 21)1 , and Qer 
many 12 

lo guard against recuirenco of this, all cot 
ton shipments from foreign countries are now- 
subjected to the “third degree ’ — that is the bales 
are put into a huge steel cylinder by means of a 
moveable platform The cylinder is hermetically 
staled and the air exhausted, vacuum assuring 
penetration of a disinfecting gas to the very center 
of the bale, destroying all insects that may be 
therein Uncle bam has the worlds largest 
fumigating plant, and each cylinder has a capa 
city of more than 100 bales of cotton at one time 
permitting a shipload of cotton to be treated 
in a few hours 

To combat these pests nn army of government 
investigators is kept busy the y ear round Tl e 
■work involves the development of a chemical 
means of warfare, the production of effective 
insecticides, the use of llamas, the airplane to 
spread poisons and other mechanical measures 
In addition a rigid inspection service is main 
tamed at ev ery port of entry 

Motorcycle in Jump Covers Eigbyty- 
Four Feet m Air 

Durn gun exhibition to illustrate the strength 


of Ins machine, a height of nmo and one 
half feet was attained at tho summit of the air 
described by tho soaring motor and its rider 
The fall was broken by a specially prepared 
landing gronnd, and little injury was done to 
the man or motorcycle by the “flight M 



Eighty Four Feet Jump of Motorcycle 

Skill and daring were required to hold the 
machine on a straight course and insure a good 
“lake of” m order to prevent a disastrous “spill " 


abh Piles Are Made to Yield. 

Millions \ 

Though science has not yet succeedeJ «'* 

preventing conflagrations by which wholecit' 1 * 

are destroyed, chemistry and photography hand 
in hand, have just come forward with a revelation 
redeemed “ UrDe<i a ° ca ™ents can be restored and 

% it millions will be saved from the rum* 
ot Xokyo and other Japanese cities Had it 
uoen known when the scientists uncovered I’om 
peu. tlio vast libraries of that lava scarred city 
could have been rescued The composition and 
S C&l u 0n the chemicals, in fact tho entire 
process by which these charred remains of wealth 
tragde as soap bubbles, are made to reveal their 
value, their character and, what is more valuable 
still, their recorded numbers, was discovered 
only a few months ag0 by Dr Fdwanl O 
Heinrich, lecturer on Criminology and Criminal 

Tto^ess „ b„*a ..tl.ttu,., dM0 
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haenls, i C , paper of all kinds 
are cot horned when tremen 
dons heal is applied for a lorg 
tune to the eiitnor of a hank, 
vault or other supposedly fre 
pr^of receptacle Instead, tie 
paper is destructively distilled 
the hydrogen or other com potent 
being driven off as gases, and 
tie carbon in tie paper the 
ink, and even lead pencil writing 
remaining, all concealed iu the 
thin, fragile black sheets which 
are left behind If tie vault 
is opened before it has had time 


f 


L- 


JL 





The Scientist Busy in Trcatm B Cl arred Paper 

to cool, the sheets of carbon 
burst into flame aiid are destroy 
ed.orredncid to such flimsy ash 
that they cannot be saved If 
however, the vault is allowed 
to cool every document iu it can 
be saved 

The sheets of carbon are put 
into a tray of chemical II is 
solut on Btiengthens and sli^l tly 
glazes the sheet of carbon and 
brings out the lines left by the 
mineral mtbe ink of the writing 
or ^printing and the jr rap hi to 
in the penciled script Ihe 
maj nty of the papers then can 
be read wit) the unaided eye 
but in complicated cases such 
as wrinkled papers very thin 
sheets or those on which weak 
ink has been used it is 
necessary to call in either the ei 
or the photo microscopic instrument wl icl 
brings tl e writing or printing np to such 


list of Bad!} Charred Paper — As It Looked after Treatment 

Deciphering of tl C print 
ing an! writug on these 
sheets is a question of tl e 
ability of the eye of the 
perator to distinguish si ades 
of black says Dr Heinrich 
'•traw paper for example 
gives a brown black as! wl lie 
the iron inks usually used in 
wrtmg and printing g ve a 
dea 1 1 lack 1 uro linen paper, 
1 uwever also gives dead black 
ash and tl e only way in 
wl ml tie writing and print 
i on it can be deciphered is 
by tilting the sheet at all 
nuglev until the one at which 
the lettering appears is reacl 
ed Tl e cl eap pulp papers 
give a gray black on which 



Fortune in Burnt Stocks Ponds and Certificates Restored 
by Cl em cal and PI otograpl ic Treatment 
ilarging camera tbe coal black of ink is eve i more easily 
Lead pencil writing after passing 
c„ - - ~ - - Ivery gray line 


through 


that it may Le rvad on the photograpl rc plate comparative!) easy to read provided t* 
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tlie writing was legible in tlio first 
place 

“In i orbing with tbe documents lelt from tl e 
Astoria conflagration 1 made an interesting disco 
very — that, by wetting my linger on my lips and 
applying tbe saliva to tbe sheet of carbon, I 
could very frequently change either tbe color of 
the paper or the color of the ink sufficiently to 
be able to read the lines written on tbe former 


Another interesting fact which came natal 
tbe Astoria fire was that plain Manila envelopes 
of good quality are tbe best containers for 
valuables Leather pouches, m which currency 
and documents are kept, most frequently bod 
up liko milk when subjected to beat, and so guW 
up tho papers that it is almost impossible t« 
separate them ’’ 


A DISPASSIONATE AND EXACT STUDY OF INDIA 

( J i?em tc ) 

Bit ASHOK.E CIIATTERJEE 


« A N American historian, trained m re 
jfA search and the weighing of historical 
evidence, has gone to India and found 
every door open to him. for study of tbe 
opinions , the personalities, the aims, tbe hopes 
and tbe antagonisms which have made of India 
a focal point of the world’s attention ’ 

So runs tbe introduction or advertisement of 
a book written by one Claude II Van lyne, 
head of the department of history in the Unt 
versity of Michigan, USA. and author of three 
hooks dealing with American history U 
Appleton and Company are Lredited with the 
publication of this work which is titled ’India in 
Ferment' and priced at $2 00 The book is 
well printed and got up and should be read by 
those who are interested in American (or is it 
Michiganian) methods of ‘research and weigh 
ing of historical evidence ' 

We gather from the preface that Mr Van 
Tyne ‘was tempted to go and see the situation* 
which, during the winter of 1021 22 was ruling 
in India He does not name the tempter or 
tempters, nor mention tbe means, employed in 
worrying him into risking ‘the crown of life * 
But alter a little meditation the author wittily 
suggests that the insinuation that he was patd 
hy the British is not based on facts, ‘ »f there 
was any ‘British cold ready for my itching 
palm, I was too etnpid to realise it * Of course 
the fact that he could not reah e the British 
gold may not necessarily go against tho ins'nan 
tvon but may merely prove the cleverness of tho 
British and show tlic credulous muni in 
habiting the wisest of American historians 
But t\u s should not bias ns against the ‘academic* 
genius of tlio Head of the Depaitment of 


History of the University of Michigan be" 
scholars arc shrewd businessmen 

Mr Van Tyne calls bis book * India in 
berment 1 and h*s deviations, false assumptions 
and other short comings ought to be excused , 
for can we expect an Annncan professor to keep 
his head wlnlo touring n continent in hervieul i 
His ‘dry’ habits, probably, made the struggle for 
keeping Ins head a bit loo keen for him 

The historian suggests in the preface that 
atones of British misrule m India are mainly 
concocted and spread by “Indian extremists’ 
and “parlor Bolshevists ’ who cry “Revolutions 
are such fun ’ They are also credited with the 
authorship of the watchword, “on with the 
propaganda, never mind ilia l, nth ” Splendid 
fellows ' They have at least hit the mark in 
their second eflort As to the first, it is a pity 
the learned historian could not Bee the fun in 
keeping the old order intact as opposed to 
revolutions, and that just as Bolsheviks finance 
the 'cause of turning the world up side down, 
there are others, abler financiers, who are 
mightily interested in keeping the top side up 
In any case, it is a weak point in ono studied 
in tl e social sciences, to ascribe revolutions to 
man's sen®© of tho funny I cannot congratu 
late the Univeisity of Michigan on its system 
of distributing academic genius among its 
Departments llaB it not a Department where 
one is taught how to invent, write epics or — 
get rid of tho blushing habit P 

Mr Van Tyne hints that those “Indians 
who claimed to be the representatives of 
120 000,000 of pei pie, ono fifth of tl v inhabi 
tints of the globe [end} were declaring to the 
world that those mute masses wire trembling 
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Our only solace is tint it nas tl lc Fro t„,„ 

eU.fbitL 11 ’" th “ \ ,,H,,lr "P 8 » tl9 “ to " pages in 

M ‘l V ™ ng "‘I?'"'”' ">»> 

1 d “ 9 «* '•<* u, 

bewildered lit Often 7 d ”r,* * bml “‘« ,I y 
secret meetinai nf » 1 I* lie ™ u , ld b « tnlen to 

£7^— “watES 

X£i ?£- *£'“» -efts ^ 

attend a seditiomsts socret * rajI J l1 8 son should 

ssrag-js.?^ *»£ «-Sfi 

Bal M « In." pIS le el t”etb““ ‘■"•I 

“The r„d,an radicals neretclin'eThl T' ny3 ’ 
obsequious to mo • Bat ,„ do ‘, 9d , ^ »«t 


„„ l l'' r ° n !'° l P' d “> another place that a Bengal 
Be. I. I l ° U , h 7 how “• E"Sl'«h lo»o B of 
RoUil fV 1 e P e t |u D India's eattlo-wealth 
! (l ‘J wondered why the beef eaten by 
lemSir f! 10,13 Mohammadan had so mneh 

{honsSt^h^n? 1 -! •« *"*« 

K t;„° £ * ° ““ so "-»” W 

liavn tr ,x y b,x Millions of Muhammadans 
" ""7i 1838 “b'l'ty to buy beef than the 

a". ™ ,, thousand Englishmen have That 
dans b, 1 . i S T”? h *° for ™ niany Maharama 
itThat ,tw 7r W ‘"j * wsotamn life Why is 
Mould drink 1 ,r,n sand8 of Americans in Pans 
1 ranchmen « °f| 0 cl,ftm P a o nB than five million 

(Of coX 1 1 l . ? ecause ih °y tan af?ord to 

fondness for n° ”f°» b ? I0 , ve ^ ,at the Britishers’ 
do with lh a li B9 anything much to 

ao with the number of Indian cattle) 

how aVdv tu f n to a S/eater length to show 
work bow cl fTT 1,lstor,an ,ia s ‘lone bis 

Mr v an “, ut * l 10 hardly worth while 
largo scale effo 'f °* 8 » b ° 0 ^ 8eotns to me to be a 
of a w^-onn- ,! n l ° iea , p aneer and the creation 
ncan mind Ft e f S1011 about India in the Ame 
common ^ard fln a9 8 , ncceedcd >n so far as the 
has failed^ whern 7, ariety of Americans go and 
in both for th * 10 “ ore '“telligent ones come 

palpabfy vulgai - 8am ° 18 '™ d « ™ d 


reviews and notices of books 


SS? r*zr%*p°W' h - c '^<" 

%22?£sil 

ISOIJSB tieftect Editor, AT It J 

u'° I 1 ' jD, “ra°'AL Srsrni n. , Ul *t Maatry At Cm' 

H'gl nel t “;r <1 i?“ ‘"‘ l 10 J »P«n by His I xalted V'”' “ b "»I «cco 0 „t°°f ,? f “** olneational 

b 1 ™.. M|a„„f iryderahaltn^'S SS 

0,1 Ab a result of this dis- 
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cover}, T.e find in tins excellent volume, no 
mere assembly of lengthy curricula and mean 
ingless statistics but the story of a great 
uchiev emeut told m a fascinating way by one who 
possesses the twofold genius for able exposition 
and logical analysis Japan and IU EJi ca! tonal 
Sytlem tells ns a good deal about Japan and 
much more about its educational system 

Although written with a view to help the 
building up of the Ostnanta University, this 
boot will be a valuable help to all who have* to 
tackle the problem of education There are 
many explanatory diagrams in the book, which 
will be found higtily interesting The printing 
and get up of the book are excellent and the 
price is moderate 

A C 

The Stout OF Hr Life By Bka% Parama 
wand. If A , and translated from the Hin fi bj A 
Sunlara I jer, J I A, B L PMu\el bj S 
Ganesan, Madras Pp ic + 183 Price Be 1 Bat 

A neatly got up volume paper covered 
with a jacket, containing the story of Bbai 
Faramanand, a patriot of the Punjab The book 
is written in a lucid style and we have got in 
»t, in his own words, an account of his earl} 
life, travels, imprisonment in the Andamans 
and in short, all bis pain and sufferings in tl e 
cau«e of the country 

P D 

Risk of the Chbi»Tiin Povvar in Im>u By 
MajorB D Bat,,, IMS (Bet, red) l ol II 
PubUthel by B Chatterjea, 91 Lpj'er Circular 
Boa /, C ilcutta Price Ps 8 1921 Pp 49S 

We have already reviewed the first Tolume 
of Major Basu s book This volume opens 
with the administration of Warren Has 
tings, the first Governor General of India 
The Marhattas under the Peshwas, Lord 
Cornwallis, Sir John Shore 3Iadhaj\ Scindhia, 
Ilyder All and Tippoo Sultan, the Navrab of 
Ocde, the Nizam and Lord Monnngton, Marquess 
Wellesley, Daulat Rio Scindhia and Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, Arrot, Tanjore and Surat — these are 
some of the characters, subjects and topics treated 
of in this volume The treatment of some of 
the Indian heroes who filled the stage at this 
period seems to bo a little idealistic, that is to 
•ay, all that has been said with reference to the 
conduct ol the East India Company and its 
principal officers civil and military, and of the 
heartless criminal and tortuous policy followed 
by them, and proved by quoting chapter and 
verse from official correspondence and despatches 
notwithstanding the dark side of men like 
Tippoo Sultan, has rot been referred to probably 
because the author thinks that it is too well 
known to need expatiation. So also, of the rise 
74j — n 


of the Marbatta power under Sbivaji, the 
account seems to be a trifling onesided, and the 
books which have appeared since Eanade’fl 
history was written do not appear to have 
been consulted 

The millions upon millions of money that 
has left the shores of India since the British 
gamed a foothold on Indian soil, the bribery, 
corrnption, speculation, robbery, embezzlement, 
Daeotli tn excelsis (the name of one of the books 
dealing with tins period), Jc , dc , of which we 
get a glimpse in the pages of the volume under 
review, the breaches of pnblic faith, the open 
violation of treaties and of the most solemn 
engagements with native princes, the repeated 
secret injunctions “to take advantage of the 
disaffections and discontent ’ prevailing in their 
dominions, sophistry, misrepresentation, the 
pretext of the muddied stream so often employed 
by the official wolves, the highwayman's policy 
that every man round may rob if he pleases' 
(Mr Windham quoting from T)ean Swift m 
Parliament ) the galhcan hug of the treaty which 
squeezed the Nawab of Onde to death (Mr 
Thornton in Parliament) — all this sickening tale 
of plunder loot, moral depravity and national 
dishonour is exceedingly painful reading, but 
again and again is the reader surprised into 
asking himself thequestion, — was the debasement 
confined to the ‘Christian power alone, or had 
it also penetrated Indians of all classes ? If the 
former how is it that the author closes chapter 
\ of his book with the words 1 who could fail 
to see that Providence wished that English 
should rule India ? And yet, the only English 
man who emerges unscathed from the pages of 
this book is Sir Philip Francis, the reputed 
author of the Let ten of Junius 

The capacity for sanctimonious self lauda 
tion, and pbarisaical 6elf deception possessed by 
our so called * trustees is simply stupendous 
But admitting all this and much more, the 
fact must nevertheless be admitted that we 
ourselves contributed most materially to onr 
downfall— a fact of which we do not find 
adequate recognition in this book 

On that aspect of British rule which finds 
little mention in books by modern apologists 
however. Major Basu s volumes are simply 
invaluable As books of references they have 
established their claim to permanent recognition, 
and hencelorth no writer dealing with lie early 
period of British rule in India will have any 
excuse fu» ignoring the wealth of material placed 
by Major Basu at his disposal The “reforms* 
of Lord Cornwallis, and many another incident 
of British Indian history which have so long 
been highly spoken of, will now appear in their 
true perspective, and much of the adventitious 
lu«tre Will then vanish from them 
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Introduction, a careful?/ / ? ns,st3 of a sll0rt 
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cannot be earlier than the fifth century of the 
Christian era, with a candid ackowledgment 
that it must not be forgotten that oar text is 
but a compilation and its recipes and prescrip- 
tions go back into a remoter past Tho older 
sources being lost to ns, it lias been also acknow- 
ledged that this represents “the earliest exhans 
Use account the theory of Painting It is not 
only so, but it also represents the earliest exhans 
tiie account of tho practice of Painting 

The yalne of this publication has been enhan 
ced by a compilation of accounts from \anons 
sources to show how Painting m ancient India 
was of real importance to the life of the people 
Yet the publication is more in the nature of a 
lecture note than a complete piece of popular 
literature It has therefore to be carefully 
perused as a helpful guide to be adequately ac 
quamted with the different features disclosed by 
it, which are not possible to be gathered at a 
It is not a pistime, — it is a study 
What the text deals with and how it deals with 
them cannot be completely realised from a mere 
perusal of the Introduction, for which tho stu 
dent will have to mako a textual analysis of his 
own. hen this is done, it will be easy todiscovcr 
how much of it is know able from other literary 
sources of information, and what specimens are 
available to illustrate the text Let ns hope that 
this outline will someday receive that finishing 
touch, with an appropriate i irttand of critical 
annotations 

The Ingfsh translation, entrusted to Mr 
lUVhohan Chatterji, M A , reflects credit on him 
It coni 1 have been improved upon by the ad 
uition of critical notes, without winch the fnll 
import coohl not bo a lequately realised in all 
cases But *o far as it goes, it will enallo tie 
inquisitive to discover the main f«atares of the 
observations and canons They relate in part to 
Kgcnls and theories, and iu part to actnal recipes 
and prescriptions, interspersed with observations 
of a critical nature 

The legends are imaginary stone*, evidently 
invented m a later ace, to account f nr the origin 
of Painting The theories are, however, based 
upon better fonndatioos, suggesting an intimate 
connection between Dancing and Painting Dr 
Krnmrisch trulv observes- — 

**\\ i at is meant by the derivation of painting 
from uanciug is the movement in common to 
both these expressive forms it assert* itself in 
parity through dan ing. it guides the hand of 
tho artist, who knows how to pain t figure* as if 

breathing, the wind ns blowtng, the fire blaring 
and the streamers fluttering the moving fore* — 
tho vital breath. ll e l,f 0 movement (chetvnS), 
i« »!>•• -- expe-ted to be seen m Iba work of 


a painter, to urvko i 


with rhythm and 


Imagination nl serration, and 0 


expressive force of rhythm, are meant by the 
legends of the origin of painting to be its 
essential features” 

These and other general observations equally 
disclose the historical fact that painting in 
ancient India was not wholly or even mainly 
devotional This conclusion is amply confiraod 
by the details about the methods noted m the 
the text A perusal of the treatise will, therefore, 
amply reward the labour As a hand book the 
university can place nothing better in tho hands 
of its students 

A K. JLaitea 


Gotama Bgddiia The Heritage or Ivdia 
Series Dj Kenneth J Saunters Published by 
the Association Press fi it C A), 5 Russell 
Street, Calcutta Pp 111 

The book contains an Introduction and 
seven Chapters, vu — 

i The Early Life of Gotami 

u Quest and Conquest 

in Gotamn at the height of his power 

iv The daily life of Gotama and his 
disciples 

v The old age and death of Gotama 

vi The Secret of Gotama 
Til Gotama as Teacher 


It is based oi 
Tberavadin and i: 

Our author is a Christian and is therefore, 
an upholder of noble anger’ (p 100) and ‘fierce 
denunciation (p 101), and finds fault with Bud 
dhtsm becanso ‘righteous anger is ontbmkablo 
in tho Bud Ihistic system’ <p 101) (tufa our 
remarks on anger, Jf ft, Feb 11)21, pp 175 — ISO) 
Tho last scnlenro of the book is — 

“Gotama is luto-clf a morn i g star of good 
will heralding the Sun of Love 

It is needless to mention that in the author s 
opinion Jesus is this "Sun of Love ’ 

It is a good book in spite of its Christian 


Tnx sacred Books or tue ITi\Dt* A„. 

169 an l ITS 

(.) \ dome XXVII Part 2 The Mimamsa 
Sutras (pp.S't'l — 351). 

(..) \ ol XX\ II Part 3 The M.mamsa 
Sutras {pp , 255 — 331). 

Translated by Pandit Mohan Lai Sandal 
* A, LLB Published by Suddhindranatb 
A,asu, raoim O'Bee, Bahadurganj, Allal abad 
Price Re 1 as S each part 

Part 2 contains the fourth chapter and 
part d the fifth chapter and apart of tho Cth 
(up to \ f d. >) 

In each part are given (i) The sotras f„) 
English mean . dr of every word in the sutras. 
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feye in a lice, as “the dove eoced, -willow fanned 

stream " 

‘ Peace for tbe mind and immortality for 
life ' seem* to be the ideal of the poet Hi* 
poems are nothing but mnatngs on life and death, 
nature and his own self, God and the universe 
lfia utterances are lyrical, for in them lee* 
presses hi* inmost thoughts and discloses bts 
different moods Morning light, gun, the ocean, 
the stars, the flowers— these eeem to inspire him 
to poetic utterances He revels in the abundance 
and genuineness of his inspiration and seems to 
be strangely detached from the world There 
is nothing morbid in his poems but all are full 
of sunny radiance , he is never shrill bat delivers 
his message m a sweet, vibrant and silvery voice 
In his writings we seem to contact the divine 
mystery and get an idea of the all pervading 
companionable, benign God He appear* to be 
a singer not in the conrt of an earthlr potentate 
but m tbe presence of the Supremo God 

“The harp of my heart has only a single 
string, O Sak« 

Mj muse sings only a single song O Sabi 
Only one robe have I, 0 Sabi ' 

And one only is ray listener, O Saki dear 
Saki 

Such is his poetry, derived not from the 
familiar matters of today but based on all that is 
eternal and permanent in nature In it we have 
the peace that reigns in the Upanisbads tbe 
loftiness that is to be found in some of the 
chants of the Vedas It is a matter of joy to 
come across poetry like this in these days— poetry 
which is fresh and inspmng, which teaches us 
worship of nature and worship of God and 
which asks us to look within our hearts and lift 
onr bands to God in praver 

“We pray for the death of the builders of walls 
of separation between raco and race, between 
friend and friend, between ns and our Divine 
Beloved 

We pray that we may have conrage to saenfee 
oar all for the surrounding of great Life by 
great Peace 

l\e pray that the sby may he filled with the 
smiles of Peace, that the air may bo filled with 
the breath of Love that the seas may be filled 
with the glory of Truth, that the fire be filled 
with the warmth of V> orship that the earth may 
be filled with the power of all ruling Righteous 

We pray that our prayer may now be fulfilled ” 
.Diwax Ciumi Shabma 
YaxAVADVITA By Y S BuWanlar Humph 
rrj Ihlfonl, Oxford l nieersit j Pres’ London etc 
It is an I nglish translation of Bhasas Sea 
pnarasarndatt i which is regarded bj ancient 


critics like ll e modern ones os clef d tenrre of all 
the dramas written by him Rajasebbara says, 
wl en all the dramas of Bhasa were thrown into 
fire witb a view to testing them it was only tl e 
Srapnarmarti latia that was not burnt down 

i)r ^ubthankar has studied B!ia«a for years 
as his Studies in Phasa show, three of which 
appeared in the Journal if the American Orten 
tal Society (\ ols 40 — 42), while tbe fourth is 
recently published in the annals of the Phan lan 
bar fn-rf if id* (\ ol 1% , Part II) He is therefore, 
quite competent to undertake the translation 
and has given ns what can be expected from 
him The translation is literal yet simple and 
faithful In spite of its being a translation it 
has preserved the sweetness of the original to 
some extent It will undoubtedly help one an 
reading the original text There are, however, 
a few words or phrases which appear to us not 
to have been happily rendered into English 
For instance, let ns take the word i cayfarcr in 
the following sentence (p 6) “A hermitage is 
indeed the home of the wayfarer ’ Here way 
farer is used for the original word atithi Does 
tl e Sanskrit word not convey something sacred 
specially in connection with, a hermitage and 
something ranch more than wbat m I nglish the 
word ira'jjarer does P TTa jf irer can be translated 
into Sanskrit by pantha rpathil, sod a pant! a nnd 
an ahtht are not one and the same Why not let 
the ordinary word guest be employed here ? 

There are some short explanatory notes add 
ed to the end with an appendix giving the legend 
of L day ana and \ asavadattn from the Katha 
tantngam from which the main plot of the 
drama is taken 

ViDnrsnEKnARA BnATTACiiiRrA 
Kaxabfse Liter tirRF By E heard P Vice, 
Ji A Heritage if Ind a Senes, Association Prat, 
r, Bus tel Street, Lalcnllt Second edition. Be 
rue l and Enlarge I re 1 1921 

This is a very useful handbook for the slndeuts 
of Kanstese Literature and also for students 
of general, literature vrhtf want to have some 
knowledge of this particular Indian vernacular 
The development of the language has been shown 
period by period, and the history has been class! 
fied according to the writers of different religions 
sects, e g the Jamas, Lingayats, Vaishnavas.etc, 
and the treatment has been brought quite up to 
date Specimens of the writings of different 
anthors have been given in translations, which 
makes it possible for non Kanarese readers to 
have a glimpse of the beauties of the specimen 
passages A 1 st of leading dates and a map of 
the Kacarc'e speaking country and Bn Index 
enl anco the value of this handbook tt'e 
recommend with pleasnre this book to all sta 
dents of literature 
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womlcrf.il activity of Indian Pandits in the 
*‘Ti J 18 We ^ in Rhfintndra Nath Bose’s 
Ibo Indian Teachers m China”, a very welcome 
companion volume to the «nmo authors ‘‘Indian 
Teachers of Buddhist Universities” (Seetlo 
Modern ficuar, 1021, p (373) 

In an introductory chapter the author gives 
R short history of tlio studies in Clnne‘0 
Bmldhism, in Minch Irench scholars have been 
”i°«; P ro . m, 0£ nt Of German scholars the name 
01 nilhelm Grnbo might have been added, who 
in ns geschichtedcr Chinescislicm Iulterature” 

' ieipng, 1 0-) devotes a whole chapter to the 
influenco of Bnddhism on Chineso literature 
in chronological order onr author then treats of 
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eye in a lice, as "the dove cooed, willow fanned 
stream." 

“reace for the mind and immortality for 
life” seems to be the ideal of the poet His 
poems are nothing hot mnsingson life and death, 
nature and his own self, God and the universe 
His utterances are lyrical, for in them I c ex 
presses his inmost thoughts and discloses his 
different moods Horning light, sun, the ocean, 
the stars, the flowers — these seem to inspire him 
to poetic utterances He revels in tl e abundance 
and genuineness ot his inspiration and seems to 
be strangely detached from the world There 
IS nothing morbid in his poems but all are full 
of sunny radiance , he is never shrill but delirers 
his message in a sweet, vibrant and silvery voice 
In his writings we seem to contact tho divine 
mystery and get an idea of the all pervading, 
companionable, benign God ne appear* to bo 
a singer not in the court ot an eartblr potentate 
but m the presence of the Supreme God 

“The harp ot my heart has only a single 
string, 0 Salci 

My mute sings only a single song 0 Sail 
Only one robe have I, O Saki ’ 

And one only is my listener, 0 Saki. dear 
' ' Sakv 

Such is his poetry, derived rot from the 
familiar matters of today but bu«ed on all that is 
eternal and permanent in nature In it we have 
the peace that reigns m the l pamshads the 
loftine** that is to bo found in some of tbe 
rhants of the Vedas It is a matter of joy to 
comeacros9 poetry like this in tbe«e days— poetry 
which is fresh and inspiring, which teaches os 
worship of nature and worship of God and 
which asks us to look within our hearts and lift 
onr hands to God n prayer 

“We pray for tbe death of the builders of walls 
of separation between race and race, between 
fnend and friend, between us and our Divine 
Beloved 

We pray that we may bave courage to sacrifice 
our all for the surrounding of great Life by 
great Peace 

Vr'a pray that the eky may be filled with the 
smiles of Peace, that the air may bo filled with 
the breath ot Love, tha* the seas may be filled 
with the glory of Truth, that tho fire bo filled 
with the warmth of Worship, that the earth may 
be filled with the power of all ruling Righteous 

We pray that our prayer may now be fulfilled ” 
.DlWiV Ciiavd SrABMA 
VasAVADATTA By V 5 Suklhanlar ITumph 
rey Milford, Oxford Pair truly frets, Land n, t li- 
lt is an I nglish translation of Lhasa's Sra- 
finavatarndatl i which is regarded by ancient 


critics like the modern ones as rf / iTin tre of all 
the dramas written by him Raja«ekhan» says, 
when all the dramas of Bhasa were thrown into 
fire with a view to testing them it was only the 
Sropmroiara faff a that was not burnt down 
Dr Suktbankar has studied II liasa for years 
ns bis Studies in Bhasa show, three of which 
appeared in the Journal of the American Onen 
lal Society (\ ols 40 — 42), while the fourth is 
recently published m the annals of tbe Bhandar- 
har Institute (Vol I\ , Part 11) fie is therefore, 
quite competent to undertake the translation 
and has given ns what can be expected from 
him The translation is literal, yet simple and 
faithful In spile of its being a translation it 
has preserved the sweetness of the original to 
some extent It will undoubtedly help one in 
reading the original text There are, however, 
a few words or phrases which appear to us not 
to have been hnppily rendered into English 
For instance, let us take the word i rayfarvr in 
the following sentence {p G) "A hermitage is 
indeed tbe home of the wayfarer” ITere way 
farer is used for the original word atithi Does 
the Sanskrit word not convey something sacred 
specially in connection with, a hermitage and 
something much more than what m FDglish the 
word i cajfarer does ? II ayfarer can be translated 
into Sanskrit by pAnlha orpo/Aik.and a pdniha and 
an atithi are not one and tbe satae Why not let 
the ordinary word guest be employed here ? 

There are some short explanatory notes add 
ed to the end w ith an appendix giving the legend 
of Ldayana and Vasavadatta from tho hatha - 
tanltayara from which the main plot of the 
drama is taken 

ViDnc«nEMiAri Bkattacharva 
Kanakfse Litehatcff By Edward P Tire, 
B A Heritage vf In ha Series, Association Press, 

H Russel Street, Calculi i Second edition, Re 
*is*d and hnlarjel Re 1 1921 

This is a very nsefal handbook far the students 
of Kanarese Litorature and also for students 
of general. literature whtf want to have some 
knowledge of this particular Indian vernacular 
The development of the language has been shown 
period by period, and Ah* jhwtary A i 

Bed accordmg to the writers of different religious 
sects, e g tbe Jamas, Lmgayats, Vaishnavss, etc , 
and the treatment has been brought quite up to 
date Specimens of the writings of different 
authors have been given in translations, which 
makes it possible for non Kanarese readers to 
have a glimpse of the bean ties of the specimen 
passages A list ofleadiog dates and a map of 
the Kanarese speaking country and an Index 
enlauce the value of this handbook We 
recommend with pleasure this book to all stn 
dents of literature 
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v 'V? 1 Iiy IhMumcJaran 

2 y lh ! r ! * Ca • Cnlettlla, See nl e.Ul.o,, 
1 tin, trait /, cloth hunt l Ten annas 192 J Jt u (le 
foolscap 1C mo, 131 pages 

In tins small book fivo fables have been tnn 
slated or rather re told tn I ngjuli Haw Tnen la 
nro parted, How Jriondsnro won, Hostility bo 
tween the King of tl.o Crows and tl.o Kino of 
the Owls, The Monkey and the Dolphin, A 
Hash and Thoughtless Act Punished buitablo 
tor grown np school children 

C B 

Sutrir \m> Coxroi an iMfrc^T Taihs // v 
1 n>itn Sut jnnarajana, II .1 ,/J I /Vie. / , T J 
UUutla n<l U Sa,tr> ' Ct ‘ k«*»*npara AW, 

mtc«It C Sh!« tB, A >00V ‘ 0,e j mpl0 Bnd coni P°wn(l 

mterest tables As a ready reckoner it would 
fi! 'f ry L-W l ? n ” merchants and busmen 
JS . ,n 1 8lr 1 uc ‘i ons «n <1 headings in the 
book arc m 1 nglish, Telegu nnd Tamil 

J* s 

* hikdi 

AsOJtAKE DllARMVUMIA PArT I 71.. 
Jannrlnna BhaltS, Jf A . Jnanmnn Li ir‘* > 
has, Samtat 19S0 Pr.ce 11, * T ** ,mj * t 

It is tho latest and most usefal ir,-.! 
tribution to Asokan studies Some of th? d.r° n 
cncies pointed out in these col™™, r .f de6c » 
of Itai Bahadur Ganrisanhar Hiraca’nd OihJ'n’^} 
Syamsundar Dasa, called .W„ Z. m Uj , Rntl 
1* h have been ro ra oved J n the n^™r''' ,/ '• /a - 
Mr Bhatta-s book ,s dn.ded J*?'*?”* 
wth an Appendix and an Indox The fi™/ 
tion gives a popular account of the prefl?/ * 6C 
and successor s of Asoka and Asoka P s i™!!, 
tion of li) amma In this connection th£ 
accepts tl e authenticity of Kautilva’s i r ?» nter 
by quoting from the same <p % A J 
question is very far from , Qt Die 

settled Hence attention ought ^toTfiS 0 ? "* 
drawo to Hillobrandts • Ubee das K.uIdvL 
and verwandters, 190*. and Tnll„ slra 

1024, especially p p 115—121 a£v 6 al? tlTe 
recent introduction of Jolly to his edition nf S 
Arthasastra have raised some new and real diffi* 
unities about the Ivautilya question A solution of 
this one way or the other, may notb/jlri 
material from Mr Bh.tt.'. p„,J „f v ,„„, bnt 
acearaej of informal, oa oven email t h,,„ 

IS highly desirable in a critical compilation 


The recoil! section gnei tlio lent of lie in 
■eription. fo lo.nl l.j their Sanskrit eunn.lent, 
•nd Hindi translation. Isolatrd utnals are 
given as Fix tnotos The nrrnngcmontof different 
vcn..°n, ,, f similar to tho Calcutta University 
edition Discussion ov.r particular words by 
European or Indian scholars arc included in tho 
ora of notes, a* nl«o suggested emendations 
.S, ? om .° C '': ]cni muting mistakes, this 

section wftl bo highly appreciated both by sta- 
uents and tho general render 

The Appendix denis with tho grammar of 
I «li ami of tho Asoka inscriptions. Asoka 
palaeography an a Bibliography The attempt 
i» praiseworthy tint tho treatment is not ado 
qnate JlemnrU on Asoka palaeography are 
much too sketchy to awaken any senous interest 
m the student whereas tho question of Tall in 
itself so complex, is reduced to a mere Jut of 
empirical deductions of too limited a nature to 
touch the problem at all I a this connection, 


xr. nt ,, I’™ 01 ®™ ■“ “»* m mis conuccuon, 
•Mr Bhatta might profitably nt.l.-o the senes 
or eontnbut.ons hy Jthy 8 David. Thomas, etc, 
tho J It a R am r... .1 


ii, li iij « p* ‘r>* llioi . 

IP tboJIl A S end fccnarl, Let i. etc in the 
TV,.! i ” !<V ,° f, 1 hdcnituro nnbfiglied as a 
S*“ d fuldicalion ol the iloy»l Asiatic 
one r ,, interesting „ „„|| ,„,t„ctnc 
A tli '.l l," V'S 1 ' 7 meritorious handbook 

b 7 H ,ncs Andcreon and 
Tim lid 1 ' T"* J riosnlled sv.th prott 

ine^i Br "f ''7 » f V «'">»» '» allogelber 

JAVMiaf etf ^ »■ lodreji, 

ore admit! n ^ ls * rencli and German references 
Wd™ l S row Iheliolson s discussion is 
on Jnl »„k„„ rrlent depend 

Biblionmnl v Z W f most olemenlary d-oko 

StioTftL^' "-"in” 1 '"* 

I»rt^.th pi.Ve < I ’T?'*" °. b "“S “ut a second 

likely to repl,UTo“t XtV'n V” 

Etialta will a™.,,® 0 , ,ts Predecessors Mr 
In, book bv enhance ,i„ „ llIlty of 

llibdmgiapi, „;,rs blj revised and improved 

chan Ira Josh^B^f S Pnl?''i A 7 ^ Translalc<l ^ !f<r> ‘ 
Bhatean, l 8t lj the ^mdiPustak 

1022 rrtcelio T *"“** ^cutt. P p 17S 

” : ‘d l pjl^n LfJriZZ. 



IhVIEW S AMJ NOTICES OF BOOLS 


This manual on ethical life is translated from • 
a Gujarati work written nnder the auspices of II 
II the Gaekwar’s Yidyadhikari The pious 
wishes of His Highness will be endorsed by 
other Indians than Ins subjects that ‘ the wealth 
of a nation is the quality of its manhood ’—and 
this book will be a real help in stimulating 
manhood 

Himic Jati u Pah mi IJiiapma Bj bicami 
Hariprasad 1 atdiknium PulhtJ e l by tl e author, 
Ourukul, Qujntmcala, 1923 Pp “>G +lu +j Price 

The learned author writes thi9 pamphlet 
based on Vedic sources for the regeneration of 
present day Hindus The views of the writer 
are generally rare and illammatmg In the 
appendix the writer quotes and explains a verso 
fiom the Taittiriya Samluta which gives the 
idea of what is known as “suddbi 

Raja Kosn Bj Rataranji Professor DAT 
College, Lahore Jhn h Sahitya Prachnrak Mandal, 
Lahore Pp 229 Price Ft 1 4 

A concise Hindi Dictionary which gives more 
Sanskrit words than Hindi • 

Rame» Basu 
MALAIALAil 

Katiiuiritah By R V Sankaran Lair B 
A , inth an intnuluction IjC Aehyuta Menon B 
A of the Q ten Mary's C liege Elite l bj l 
S Larajanan Admlr/irt nu l pubhshel at tl \e 
Mangaloda jan Press, Trie 1 1 r ( Cocl in State) Price 
Pe 1 

The book under review contains twelve 
interesting short stories. Host of them were 
contubuted to different journals while the author 
was yet a student The style is fairly elegant 
and simple The stones although short are 
complete, and there is a sprinkling of imagina 
tion and originality all throughout The book 
may be taken as a fairly good contribution to 
the Malayalam literature 

"We wish the young anthor would gel every 
encouragement from the SJftlayalam knowing 
public 

P Akcjav Achan. 


TAMIL 

GAsnnircsAVAAi By Snmaihi Pandithai As 
a!a»i2>i£aiain7nal, TJiirupaffiinptdiyar TTilA an 
introduction from the able pen of HJilru 1 Kaly 
anasun lara Mu laliar. Editor, Larajakti Mad at 
Cantos i an l u Pp I7+iv + KM Price Pel 
This is an original work of excellence 


Tj e description of the parting scene of Mahatma 
(; a ndhi from his mother, of his anxious desire 
jo inrly meet her on his return and of his disap 
p^ntment, has very few parallels m the whole 
r^lm of literature The authoress is again in 
her' best when depicting the jail experiences of 
jj a batmaji in South Africa, the Jallianwallah 
Ba*?*' Tragedy and the trial scene Her exposi 
t, 0 ps of the teachmgs of Tolstoi and of the pnn 
oples^of Satyagraha are simply splendid 

We can only point out to the readers of Kn- 
ma na Charitram who may miss very much m 
j{j,s biography of a political hero such spirited 
a ppreeiat'ons or condemnations of recent political 
e y^nts as we find in the said laltcrday version of 
jhg classical story of a liberal patron of literature 
atK i his jealous brother, that the talented author 
C3 ^ of this work is not also a politician as the 
j a jS lamented Kantliasamy Kavirayar 

The aggressive arrogance of Mrs Besant 
moJ l asJ1, y 'nnmanity in ra'ung 'cer as s’he 
j e #erves very far below the place she would her 
se jf like to have in the distinguished galaxy of 
mc n and women who have worked for onr coun 
tr - bnt that I think would not be a sufficient 
, U jtification for an Indian tu despise her as a 
foreigner as our authoress has done and that 
f,y nastily punning upon her Christian name 
Sillies in Thirkkcsal hy It P Seth u 
p,flai, B A , B L ITifA a j reicord by K Subra 
ma nia Pillai M A M L Pultishel by M E 
j fjrabahu Filial B A 21 Dharma Raja Koil 8t, 
Sat It pet Madras Pp 7 t l + 178 Prtce Be 1 
This is an all comprehensive criticism of the 
gac red work of Thiruvalluvar We have nothin^ 
but P ra,se for the masterly grasp of the subject 
by the anthor and his simple style We hope 
thiX BOOn he in the hands of every lover of 
T a jjnl literature 

Iswar Chavpar ViDYASAdAR Pp 16 Price Sas 

Salem Rauasamt Mldaltar |Pn 16 Price 2as 
Bj M E Veeralahu Pillai B A 

Very interesting biographies of great men 
Th« author could have with pride acknowledged 
bis indebtedness to the lives of his heroes m 
Rppressntive Indians which we find loosely 
translated in the works before ns 

Raiafttra Vijitui on Stories or Heroes 
P v*T I Bj If 5 Subramanya Iyer Published 
flahtahan Co Mannady, Madras Pp , 6 + 222 
p n ce Re 140 

A collection of thrilling historical tales of 
Rajput chivalry and valour 


Madhavav 
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JlINA pARSHAV JJ,j p atuUl Secha „ ( j as 
Jnraj Published by the late Mansulhlal Itainlhai 
Mehta Printed at the Sanatan Jam Press, Jlu Jot 
1 hick card loanl Pp ISO Price Its 2 1923 
This a technical religious work, and ,ts 
translation is sure to appeal to Gujarati Jams, 
us it is made by a v, ell known Jama scholar, and 
as it concerns lus principles mine Shad Darshan. 
Samnchchaya of Han Bbadra Snri with annota 
tion by Shn Guna Batna San It shows that 
Jama Uarslianakars possessed all the eel, elastic 
equipment needed for this purpose 

Path a Sa’schaya Part I n„ „ 
Bicarkadas Parekh Printed at the Naijnan Print 

mi F, p' Thick Curd Board — Pp 

oO-l Price annas 13 {1923) 1 

to coll “ t *°" oi l ess ons is intended lor 

lourth orm boys ,n National Schools, and 
is easily teachable The subjects chosen 
are easy to understand, and interest, ng to boy, of 
the age generally attend, ng these cltsse, *Thc 
information sought to he .Inparted ,s selected 
th ' 

Press, Ahmedalad Cloth hound nith a tnlrurJh 

ttXSisfiSr ow ~ 

book .■Intelligent' because the transl.S h^ 
of certain chS’E by P Babu Bankim'chandra 11 

light This „ the second edition™,," 
tion and it is made attractive by useful fnnf 
and pretty pictures * °°^ no * es 

author 1 ’ " “ photograph of the 

Ks x nr, 

came o.t in 1911 The nresent ,1 6 "‘ 

edition, and a posthumoM publication" fT* 
charge ot a filial duly by the W i " d "‘ 
one of them hemg the HonTde Mr ' r , Wnler . 
Iiallubbat Shah ?Y. had com^nS 
practice 1 character at the time and tS.uif?( r 
Asliaram liaa if anything added m , ' iIr 


stones given to illustrate tins purpose of the 
relative proverbs are distinctly piquant 


K M.J. 


7ELUGU, 


“Manam Dari ora IIfi v” Bij Desarajn Pan t 
chmuharau, B A ( Gujaiat Vidyapitli) and Dcsa- 
rajn Satya Subiamanyam B A ( Gujarat Vuhjapilh) 
1 Tinted at the Cocnnada Printin'/ Press, price 
He 1 As 4 Pp 3d6 

The object of this booh is to place in the 
hands of Andhra students of Economics in 
general and of our povorty problem in particular, 
tlie first completo record of the poverty problem 
in India The book is on the whole an admirable 
study The first chapter contains an elementary 
survey of India's natural resources, her fertile 
801 , comin,,nii:a h 0 iis, enormous mineral 

wealth, and a frugal and industrious population 
Se j°, n ? cI >apter deals with the historical 
p t and like many other writers their outlook 
i , Rn exaggerated cult of 
P R * r, °t' sm In the succeeding fifteen 
rrtt£„° r8 ’ j ,1 ^ ,ave discussed land revenue, 

“ ,nans try» the decline of shipping and 
. industries, import and export trade, 
npnd^r dra, , D ’ famines - taxation, military ex 
pend, ure, , a.l ways, and National Debt 

, ® r ,® l? a s °her exposition of the economic 
Dadahhm J? dian Nationalism on the lines of 
H * C Dalt . W D.gby and 

mcknanip^ a ?i, an «j° l ^ er T ' rlters who have been 
tbebsl nf d »l the ! d,smal whool’ A glance at 
It is V ubjec J ts dealt w,tI ‘ reveals that 

most tW« ? 7 * W,de,n ^.ng the 

beaifnrnfl 5 h tr ® atlse of lts bind that has 
eafelv^liA „»t i n tlie Telugu language, it can 
of Economics 156 ' 3 “ “ reference hook by students 

lucid ‘tat CM. 10 » 

of the Pnio Dd tr . ,ed ~° re Ioto the arguments 
Joint ouMh.f D *v ent °? c,ala wl >o persistently 
been slowly l con t d,llon of the masses has 
IS a sad nmf bMt 8 m. reI ^ ^proving, yet there 
ally the hark” T J‘® a ? th ors repeat mechamc- 
JeSarUblA r ^ 6J , ed £0,ntl0B8 and there is a 
the part n f °* C0B8lrn ctive suggestions on 

poJer P tyLl lo the an ‘b°rs who discuss this 
fopouftSut that ^Thile they have taken pains 
with other’ con J»° Dr prc & resa when compared 
fortunately 0 tr! ? 9 ' fi ay, Italy, which is Jess 

than Indi/ ,^'^ ed w,t b the requisite resources 
heed to tho’ nil lssa PP° in, ng, they have not paid 
thTpeople Si ° l Nation, namely 

land S the T i ° f R * atlon hes “ tLe 

static for on,»f e °f 6 I B< Ba is bound to remain 
CB I a TF time until the people will 
better state of things and with united mass 
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consciousness strive to attain it, thns repudiating 
the cynical westerner’s remark, that India is the 
“dying Fast” 

It is easy to say, it sounds well to the 
ear and it can be supported by cogent 
arguments that financial autonomy would 
solve this “grinding poverty * and colossal 
ignorance that are stunting all growth How 
ever it cannot be the sole panacea on which reli 
ance can be placed Changes in eocio economic 
conditions, arise in the level of our culture and 
and an improvement in the conditions of onr 
livelihood are absolutely essential before India 
can be counted as one of the progressive conn 
tnes of the world 

Lire or Jcucs Caesar iv Tele c By 3/ 
Silaramamo, BA L T. Printed at ike Indian 
Printing TForlr, Madras Price Be 100, Pp 152 

Mr Sitaramaro needs no introduction to 
the Telngu public and his numerous text boohs 
on Geography and pnranic stories are lazaihae 
to everybody His biography of Caesars life 


removes a long felt want and such biographies 
of eminent and w orld re now ned personages would 
1 ave a powerful moulding influence on the char 
acter of the Andhra youths He describes tl o 
conditions of Rome prior to Caesars’ advent m 
public life Without sacrificing historical accu 
racy he has infused life into its dry bones by 
occasionally borrowing from Shahespear 8 dra 
matised version of Julius Caesar’s life He closes 
his booh with the appropriate remark that the 
Indian people who are aspiring for representa 
tue government should, unlike the Romans of 
pre Caesarian days, remain united, peace loving 
nnd just There is an interesting foreword by 
Mr N Pattabhiramarao and a lengthy and 
learned introduction by Prof M VenhatHrnugaya 
B Ramaciiandra Rao 

In I the last April number of the Modern 
Review, there is a little misprint about the 
price of TIRmut (Baharta) on page 443 The 
price of the bool is annas seien and not Re 1 as 
printed 


THE OLD OLD STORY 

Br SANTA CHATTERJFE 


( 0 ) 

D A\S rolled on Abmish repeated bis 
visits in rapid succession , bnt all the 
•ame, Karuni'e game of hide and seek 
did not lo*e favour with her , she kept it np 
If he came in the evening, K&runS might 
not he nt home , and this feaT forced Abinash 
ra»ny an afternoon to neglect hta work and 
rush np to their place in his motor in order to 
keep time with the school 'bus The rooms 
looked untidy harunS felt ashamed when 
AbiuSsh saw that she felt Bhy, for she could 
not entertain the guest properly under her 
burden of household duties Abinash no 
ticed these, bnt never worried abont it 
“I mish your work, I am waiting here ' say- 
ing this, he would stick to his post like a 
sentry After the work they went for a 
drive or to the cinema, as AbinSsh liked The 
evenings were the frpe honrs of her prison 
life bhe could not easily surrender this 
freedom daily to the same one man That 
76|-12 


Abmish was taking it away by force and 
that it began to look like a matter of right 
to him in the eye of ontsiders, were not un- 
known to Karun& But she resented this 
claim and did not like to acknowledge it 
On holidays KarnnS used to call her 
friends in the morning and in the afternoon 
These calls were like flying a flag disclaiming 
AbmSsh’e pretensions If others tried to 
havB their joke at her cost, KarunS always 
_ joined in and thus took the air of truth out 
of their insinuations Her friends looked 
for a weak spot in her armour of treating 
everything playfully, but hardly found any 
They had to give up, but their curiosity 
grew unceasingly The quiet and peaceful 
retreat which Karnni was building up in 
the solitude of Batadal’s room, was fre- 
quently visited by Abinash, who came like 
un infuriated cyclonic outburst to rob it of 
its quiet and happiness and to put every- 
thing out of order and upside down The 
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love that was blossoming forth m the mol 1 f , , 

isasiT sd-i?*; *— 

meHow touch ot qu.et happiness and the e„ ^ ^ T‘ da >' A bln5sh sent her 
refreshing fragrance of delicate sentiment m,d ™ t '! elre forel S n mude flower pots 
which one could find ,n the soft warble of cooM " ssortmen ‘ °f fresh plants She 
their conversations in Satadal a room couM ™' |U " Qt M ' anitlnng to the hearers, and 
never be realised by AbmSsh He would be P °‘ S f"? f “" ls ™« W. though she 
driven by his jeaWsy to pay d„l, bed the whole thing Vilen 

to hatadaFs room and very often, when he f , sl,e not very well return 

nn^olh I*' 1 ‘ he t ,°“ S61 h 0 would return and ' mi3 accepted, nor could she 

tram room if he found Satadal alone m “ ft , Br accepting his presents 'the 

‘ r S‘ “"""her cherished memorie he “S ™ r c,0,ed a in, Id display 

fL°°i ‘f 1 '9“' ;te happy and go ou t the J But °"C= he found 

found Satadal out, he would iSagme her il , d open ' Ab 'na S h began to send 

home and* h]« t0 th “ P ' ge ° n ho,ea of Garuns a to d “!‘ S ° f , P r «»nts whenever he liked 
covered the two f UP s' an 8 er . and it he dis bepnn n,^ B , res °f fc he neighbourhood 

unVeeint,t,Kla S ntd a ena r *X f ’ ^ Ka '"’’ 5 ' S ° iL ‘ r 

«s — 

disturbance like a J , aid , he create a tbeless ,m,ln t J enioua y» but would, never- 
that Karuna was enjoying qi ethanT’'"" 5 * '“1 palaoe^'” 3 °”' J beCOme the 1“ een 

thetrceTy' a .o d h 5Cl “r “ 4 b °‘ 

t= 8 earrfrter° f , 8 ^,t-T'F^ ZSSTSli£ ~ 

moment and tins fire wonU ^ m a One does not him ^ 0 °° v ® r under falsehood 
both , though when it win , 8C ° rc h them one’s heart tn it, t0 fc he contents of 

feel sorry * " as B P«nt he would not ten othpy! 9 ^ 0 ^’ and K«™n5 could 

The cement clad and notteA i nnd of her own dilemm Ab,n8,h * 8 eagerness 

which karuna was building up with 1 b ° Wer S ea erally do not anS^ ’ mor f°, ver > other3 
hands on the second store? Ler 0Wn 80 consideratfilv* ^ P e °pl« » problems 

mdny things which Katana cou/d ^ 'iTl th ^ shown 7 ’ Thev th,n & 8 wl,en 

to buy AbinSsh could nor * ot a ? ord or “N 0 ” A- „ Tbe £ wa . nt t * , e plain “Yea'’ 

wants and deGc.encic, , th «*° her, K ar unf had tof * a ,. ltho , u £h pained 

now and then “Why do | e , ver y Babu )B an *? tel * white lies “AbmSsh 

m old canisters ? \\ h y J,*®* P^nts Las not fr,en * of BadSmashay’s, he 

rose plint so small 9 Grafted nlifnf for l hat I)Sd5maahSy I w hateve r good turns 
ways better, why not ome ^ a1 ’ he wen? to F n M?^ ^ done him When 

Karuna at i,rst tried to hidVlhe , d « ° n Sailaia’s boy S ? V Z** 6Ven 8maller than 

empty statements, and answered L im wli 11 . m deatly Thont-L T? 0n i fc . remem ber things 

garden must suit our P Iw"T";; U . 1 ''"” »», he „ nn^V?. 6 . 1 to «■« with hlu, 

Ah Tl' a " O'ehlcen ‘ ,u '7 h "» « » ."range qt end ' we ra »"ot treat 

, "'lor understood when S 3 ?” hits, she blushed „„j S C “ ro l h' se «“* ID 

d ‘he pom* tr her ^ ?5 

* Us a hidden suggestion 
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behind the«e truths which was not qmte 
Teracioua. it was here that she hud her 
doubts » 

AbinUsh had set apart a place for Karnna 
in his mind when he saw her for the first 
time She seemed quite novel to him and, 
moreover, the fact that she was not giving 
him much importance, drove him to an eager 
desire to conquer her From his childhood 
one thing had been becoming more and more 
deep rooted in his mind, and it was that the 
people who hovered round him were all 
doing so for gam He conld not stand the 
greedy Unknown to himself, his heart had 
developed a hanger for love , but ia repel 
ling all hi3 acquaintances, he had to reject 
love also 

When in KaronS he missed the familiar 
figure of greed, he leaned all the more to- 
wards her , but the priceless thing he 
wanted, he tried to attract speedily with the 
help of the .same greed Ilaving found in 
one the image of his heart’s desire after so 
long and fearing that he might lose it, he 
accepted as a quickly effective means that 
which he had hated so intensely m others 

AbinSsh had one great desire, that of 
conquest As a boy, when he had defied 
everybody and embraced sorrow, when he 
was bringing up his baby brother with 
Buffering as his sole companion, it was this 
joy of conquest that helped him to keep his 
head up To have proved to the world that 
he conld achieve the impossible satisfied his 
egotism and made his suffering worth it 
This pride of conquest brought him luck as 
a student, and in his career, what stimulated 
him to work tirelessly and concentrate in- 
tensely was this same mentality He wanted 
to win the goddess of his heart m the same 
way as he won the goddess of fortune , but 
where his fate pat him, in that vanity 
fair with its Muralls and Bijalis, he conld 
bartfly tfoa’ wfiat fie wan tea' 

AbinSsh wanted to win his love and leave 
the arena, as in some Swayambara Sabha* 
of old, with disdainful glances at the van- 
quished rivals But one must have worthy- 
rivals Who ever wanted to vanquish a 
rival, if it yielded no glory * But the arena 
where Abinish moved held only those who 

* The assembly m ancient times where an 
unmarried princess chose he» bridegroom from 
among the assembled persons of royal lincaga 


c9? 

had achieved nothing , they, if any, were his 
rivals Those who had neither wealth nor 
fame, they alone went about begging Where 
was the glory in winning a victory over 
them? But those who had achieved, never 
wanted to beg , they wanted to be sought 
after and often the garland of Victory fell 
on their necks without asking Abin3sh 
discovered a new way to victory, he went 
from flower to flower, like a honey-bee, but 
would not be captured anywhere At last, 
where he imprisoned himself of his own 
accord, he fonDd also his way to victory He 
moved away from under the uplifted arms 
with the ready garlands, and wanted to hold 
up Karuni above all the ladies of wealth 
Just as some in their pride of sacrifice, dis- 
play their sacrifice like a diamond crown on 
their heads and turn up their nose at the 
worldly, similarly AbinSsh wanted to dts 
card the daughters of affluence and make 
the daughter of poverty the cynosure of all 
eyes 

The little leisure that Karuna found on 
holidays was becoming progressively scarce 
A holiday would never come but AbinSsh 
would flood her with mvitationB The invita- 
tions were seldom for spending a quiet hour, 
they were to parties where beanties thronged 
id their bejewelled numbers Bengali sahibs 
dre«sed up their black bodies in western 
clothing and made fruitless attempts at 
walking and swaggering like their European 
ideals, and foreign splendour for ever tem- 
pted the mind of a slave race through piano 
music, costly dishes and endless equipment 
AbinSsh dragged KaranS into these when- 
ever be could find a chance 

It is not easy to rise above these illusions 
.Not that EarunS liked such things, when 
she thought about them , but she could not 
very easily shove aside her high place 
in these exhibitions of opulence fbeir 
glamour enwrapped" her mind Her brother 
and sister, who bad been brought up | Q 
want, became restless with joy at these 
chance gotten treats Even the torn treatises 
of the old philosopher larimkinta, seemed 
to cheer up at the prospect of seeing 
smiles id the house of sorrow And ev6u 
KarunS felt a little pride when she found 
that she was being valued by a person whom 
the world apparently thought to be 
possessed of great worth 

On winter days KarunS, in her i«rorance 
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o£ the sharp edge which the breeze outside 
possesses, would go out on steamer and gar 
den parties with her worn out little shawl 
Others m the party bad no lack of shawls, 
etc , but knowing that acknowledging the 
cold is a sign of old age, the) would rather 
not make provision for protection against it 
"While Murals Dutta shivered in her short 
sleeve blouse and a shawl of the size of an 
handkerchief on her shoulders, Abinash 
would laugh from under his warm clothing 
in an ecstasy of cruelty, comment upon the 
circulation of blood in females in the light 
of medical science and draw imaginary pic 
turea of how glorious Bijali looked with her 
Dacca muslin fl) ing in the wmier breeze 
Though HarunJl did not like these jokes, 
she had to listen to them nevertheless But 
the matter did not end with merely listening 
to these things On several occasions, 
Abinash had inveighed against this foolish 
ness, and then Bnddenly finding Karnnk 
shivering in. the cold, had placed his own 
shawls on her shoulders before everybody 
KarunS became the focus of all attention 
because Abm&sh showed lore to her for the 
same thing as stimulated his scorn when it 
was found in others She could not help 
feeling a bit vain, even if for a moment, when 
Abinash placed his costly Bhawl on her 
shoulders in defiance of so many eyes brim 
ming with jealousy and malicious contempt 
but she could not accept this chivalrous 
attention, as its acceptance implied, it seemed 
to her, the acceptance of something beyond 
that mere shawl It pained her to give up 
her vanity, but there was this fear She 
could never do anything without a thorough, 
self examination This little doubt prevent 
ed her from moving m any direction qu ckly 
It retarded the action upon her mind of all 
inducements, good as well as evil 

The lower one is in the scale of humam 
ty, the more well defined is the cause of one s 
happiness and sorrow, joy and grief, strug 
gles and conflicts and the more conorete 
and clear cut are one’s ideals The higher 
one rises, the more complicated does one’s 
life become the more one’s jojb and suffer 
ings and sorrows become a diihcnlt tangle 
The more self conscious one 13 and the more 
gi\ en to reflection, the more does one e petcep 
tion of good and evil, joy and sorrow qmvec 
and sway at each touch like the needle of a 
delicate balance, and. one finds it the more 


difficult to arrive at general conclusions 
“Where U e ordmarj man will see umnixi> d 
sorrow or liapprtiesa, the mind of such men 
will feel a thousand contradictory emotions 
’lo them death is not one great mass of dark- 
ness, nor birth the pure light of hope A® 
a result, the lives of such men show etern al 
struggle and conflict nnd intense complied* 
tion buoh men never see a thing merely 
the light of the present , the shapes or 
future possibilities swarm round each lib® 
locusts, numerous and beyond the power 0‘ 
man to count 

Though full of work, Karuna’s life w# s 
peaceful There was neither noielty no* 
excitement in it That was why she could 
not accept any change easily , her sabjec 
tive temperament wanted to examine each 
m the seclusion of her mind But AbmSsh 
broke into that Beclusion like an unruly 
storm and stood on her life’s highway B® 
held up before her eyes the glamour oj 
wealth and painted a picture of love as wild 
and tumultous as a river in flood, before her 
mind The quiet rhythm in which her In® 
had been flowing along for such a long timtf, 
suddenly changed there was no leisure for 
thinking , but she could not give up self 
control and drift with the current Separa' 
tion enables man to realise the value 0* 
those near and dear The intensity of the 
sobs of one’s heart tells one of the value 
of love, and want enables one to realise the 
value of wealth But one on whose Iif® 
death hag cast no shadows, never realise* 
how death makes one weep How can on® 
know whether one ig really attached tC 
wealth, salong as one suffers from an abun- 
dance of ifc ? That one desires that which ha* 
moved away after rousing his hunger, 1* 
realised through that hunger itself , but it 

“? eS ”°* ; even give one a chance to think 
whether any hunger will be roused if the 
dinner plate is held before the mouth while 
one is still asleep 

Abinash would never move away froff* 
JS'rt even once, to give her a chance to 
J® 1 ?* lf , te hela , a Place in her fife Whether 
hlr 1 f b3 £ DC c 0 the place wh «°h he held in 
ho it 0rc ?* would remain unoccupied, 

he never thought no r required to think, 
«quwed to do so He had none 
°7 “' bke WJ ll, ngneS8 t0 wnifc wh ich 
. 0Te I he believed he could get, 

atexer he wanted, by force and he was 
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taking by force Karunl wanted to stop it 
She wanted, as it were, to say, “Wait, let 
me sea how ranch I have to give you ” But 
AbinUsh had no time to wait and Kamel 
could not gat the opportunity to sea what 
she had to givtf 

A little leisure came by chance Abinash 
was called away on a professional visit to 
a rich man s house in Sabaranpar lie had 
to leave Calcutta for a few days Karon* 
shifted, as it were, into a more comfortable 
position from a cramped one after the 
crowded hours which she had been living 
through the last month or thereabout 
Ahmash’s courtship and the dot es imposed 
on her by her oflicial superiors had given her 
hardly a moment to call her own and this 
had tired her out thoroughly 

Karon* had just got up after going 
through a lot of examination papers sub 
nutted by the girls at the school It was 
Sunday Fveryone was busily engaged in 
enjoying the day to the dregs Unly the 
student next door had got quite tired after 
five hour’s continuous study and had begun 
almost unconsciously to hum the words of 
the song, 

* Come, oh spring, come to the earth. 
Break, oh break, these bonds, bring 
Bring the pangs of an inspired soul ’ 

A hawker was shrieking, * Cloth, do you 
want cloth,* and trudging along the same 
lane over and over again KarnnS had 
decided to go to Satadal because she had 
not seen her for a long time And more 
over, she would get her alone to day Ihere 
would be no reason for one to suggest that 
she was going to AbmSsh’s house on the 
pretext of visiting Satadal and there would 
be no necessity to give false and half true 
reasons for coming to that house under the 
cross-examination of AbinSsh 

The thought that roles one’s mind at 
any time comes out, even against one a wish, 
through random talks This is the more 
true where people talk to intimate friends 
and without a strict censorship over words 
Satadal was peacefully sewing a rag 
quilt in her room She had been contem- 
plating her pencil designs on its surface and 
had just rejected red thread for the etn 
broidery in favour of black There was 
hardly any hurry 10 her work one would 
think that beyond that rag quilt, her life 
was free from problems and worries 


KurucS said as she entered, “It makes 
one envious to see you, dear kou are quite 
peaceful and happy with that Ldnthd * and 
looking totally care free ’ 

Satadal threw down the lanlha and said 
with a faint sad smile, * Oh no, no, you must 
not envy me of all persons 1 May even 
my enemies be not care free like myself ! 
I have killed the root of all worries and 
cares, (meaning her husband and hope of a 
family, how can J have cares ?" 

KarunS said, “Even that is good from 
one point of view If one could only realise 
that, what could happen to one in the way of 
good or evil has already happened, nothing 
would be more relieving and one conld 
carry on for the rest of life with what 
ever came to haod ’’ 

Satadal said, “Ao dear, yon have not 
been atlbcted with such a fate and let us 
hope you won t ever be but those that 
saffer from it know how diflicnlt it is to drag 
through life with the knowledge that there 
w»s neither better nor worse I had once 
been on the brink of that “All Over” and 
had there not been that shy little chhota 
mama (younger uncle) of mine, I would 
surely haye gone over its brink into its 
fatal depths ' 

Tears overflowed Satadal’s quiet and 
smiling face harun* caught her by the 
hand and said ‘ Truly dear, it was I who 
made the mistake All worries, all strug 
gles are beautiful when one knows that if 
one can find the way through their maze, 
happmeas waits at the end with a welcome 
smile But if one is confronted with two 
roads both looking equally attractive 
like the Aalas at Dainayanti’s Swayambara 
(own choice,) how is one to make a choice * 

It is much better to have no choice left ’ 
Satadal said, “Yes, that is no doubt a 
difficult problem But I am safe there, I 
never had any such conflicts and naturally 
fail to give you a solution If my clhota 
n&m& had been * 

Karuna langhed and nudged Satadal 
playfully and said ‘Goodness me, what 
bother ' \ou nil bring in your cl hotamdma 
everywhere 1 IIow happy I would be to get 
hold of such an all knowing mind I have 
more problems to be answered than you ” 
Satadal said, “All right when he comes 

• The rig-quilt 
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this time, I shall go and tie him up at Vour 
doors Make him talk for all he is worth *’ 
KaratiS. suddenly became grave and 
said, “Let ua have no m ire of this nonsense 
ieH me if somebody held up to jou all the 
wealth of Aladin and asked you to take it 
provided you had a right to do so. what 
would you do ?” 

r j e ;‘; a ; 1 easily “What elsa shall 

I do,? I, hall think out iflli.j a claim on 
it Jt docs not matter so ranch whether I not 
a lot of money or nottbat I should be left 
helpless in an ocean of indecision ” 

It was not quite clear whether Satadal 
had seen what KarunS was driving at, so 
she gave up practically all pretence of sub- 
tlety and said, “It is quite easy for one who 
does not know what want is to say so But 
think, if you could not even get enough 
after having roasted your bones n work 

lE “ l0t ° f h0l P lMS 

H totally upon you , ,[ y 0 „ „J nt 
down there would be none to pull you 
ut but many to go down with you if 
your whole life lay before you with not kven 
tho glimmer of a amilo In it , ,( sorrow 

Erir i 3 "™ f r om , au a'" 3 ' 3 

And f ,u 0,renlS a o£ tl,e "«»7 season 
And if m such a moment some one 
a 8 plendour of opulence 

wrth “t P . y °”' d,tUe " 3 ' away 

with the fear of starvation, held out a hone 

that your days on earth would Jot bl 
entirely occupied with misery and fatigue 
d I "" 1 r 8 eno,, Sh enjoyment 

r °“ feel 1,U Jamprng at ,t ? 
2ij, £ , at the Bame moment some one whia 
pered in your ear, ‘Don’t take unless von 
Have a right to it , even death is better 

S a ra:r^y“?o“U'"^“;r? 

« 3 '. J *‘VT TO tS 

Satadal said, ‘ Pardon me dear, I have 
not thought about you in that way I h “™ 
what want but that want will 
tJmS'if™ 4 Nobody neglects the oppor- 
tunitr Of removing a want which there „ 
hope of removing ” 13 

KarunS was blushing red for havmcr 

given out th e story of^er lna Z £3E5 

n this way, Oh shame, that she Blionld 
bko a fool, blurt out her secret 


iMth no success But if she did not answer 
Satadal, her helplessness would be made 
all the more clear KaranS said, “You 
were not understanding the thing So 
I gave an example You know that there are 
numbers of others in this world who suffer 
besides you and me, and they also meet 
with temptation Or else what would 
hammer them into the proper human 
shape ?” 

Having b°en brought up in poverty, what 
KarunS found in wealth, when she got a 
taste of it, was that, in spite of its short- 
comings, it at least gave a tired soul a 
chance to rest Sho had been thoroughly 
tired out under the grind of poverty in the 
very first morning of her life Who would 
not be tempted it nfc snoh a moment some 
one appeared in the shape of the giver of 
rest r But nobody in this world has a 
right only to take That is why her pure 
mind stepped aside from where there was 
a chance to cheat 

Although she knew that her worldly 
fortune awaited only a slight tug from her 
hands to come down upon her, she engaged 
her whole mind to keep her hands m 
check But pool deprived KaruuS could 
‘ -vve ^ move away from hope, 

at the same time the fear of what the 
f jr„ part /, c ^ airae ^ in return, made her 

, 6 Ihat AbinSsh was eager to stage 
the drama of his conquest of KarunS in 
P ic, made her feel uncomfortable, but 
a so gave her a taste of the joy of freedom 
« ere ^ 8 no ckance of her seeing Abmash 
lone within the narrow precints of their 
i??"” And °«ts>de it, she could always 
IhnT&o'" ® ome ° fclier8 to keep them company, 
r- f° AbinSsh’s unconscious help 
fn “ nd “any opportunities to meet 
f'rST’ ^ never utilised any , AbinSsh 
I,,- or t ^ lem . but found none owing to 
Abmsl" i nDw i sdom Best, if she met 
tmn if t ° ne ’ , he Bhould a8k that final ques- 
or a ‘no’M C , n , be answ ered only by an ‘yes' 
thus nnr.,1 a \. a 0koiJ ld have to say ‘no* and 
and ref 1 ker nbance of ending her sorrows 
bv * 18 kear t-felt appeal of another 

aion? 8 ,0 aV0lded meeting AbinSsh 

and nvT. ord j r , to have time for thinking 
nolifft aWered 1,18 ea ger words with mere 
SfmfJ 0nVe 5 tl0 i ial,t,eB Her inmost purity 
the nrinfiT^! ^ 0r ' l ^ rat d leBt, tempted by 
pportunity of change of fortune, she 
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made a commercial transaction a part and 
parcel of her life, as it were She knew 
lottuoe would smile on a poor girl like 
herself but once So see hesitated to reject 
this opportunity and thus sacrifice all hope 
of happiness She did not know what was 
drawing her — love or temptation 

Karnnk knew that no rich man or bis son 
wonld come to court her \et she made all 
the known rich young men come to her as 
suppliants in'her imagination and sent every 
one away with a proud and queenly swaj 
of her head Then why was she hesitating 
in this case * That he had actually come was 
a great reason, hut Karan* did not think of 
it Moreover, she found here the song 
which she had never heard before in her 
life, and also the willingness to surrender 
which she had not jet found elsewhere 

Though her heart did not respond to this 
song like a correct!} tuned I inn. could she 
for that reason put a cruel stop to it ’ 
One who is a suppliant though fl giver is a 
difficult person to refuse So Kanin* was 
wondering whether all this hesitation and 
tenderness were not the first signs of love 
She started a fresh topic But the other 
talker, Satadal, could follow only her own 
known tracks Satadal s conversation turned 
into the same old path Ihe vision of the 
same shy, courteous, wise and affectionate 
young man, her younger uncle, materialised 
In its many and everchangmg aspects When 
she came home after a couple of hour’s con 
versation, Saila]* ran downstairs and put- 
ting her hand on Karuna’a shoulder said, 
“Do yon know, a poor man's words Bound 
wise when it is too late Didn t I say, ‘do 
what you like but don’t marry for money ’ 
Now you see what has happened to Nani I 
Couldn’t we marry rich men f ^\e did not, 
for we are not so fond of money ’ 

Karan* could not remember when Sailaii 
had voiced her wisdom regarding rich men 
It was true, after she had come back from 
Nani’s showy Boiibhat *, she had sat down 
with her hand on her forehead and said, 
“Fate is everything' ’ That was all that 
KarunS could recollect, besides her request 
that Karnnl shuld not forget Sailajl if the 
former became rich But leave that alone ! 
\\ hat, however, had happened to Nam ’ 

• The ITist gueo on the occasion of receiving 

a new lywed wile in the family 


Sailaj* said, “Don't yon know ? That old 
man DaySrSm , they wanted mo also to marry 
him Thank God I did not Yes, listen to* 
the real thing Didn’t they go to Rangoon f 
To think of the old fellow’s excesses ! lie 
wonld thrash Njtm till there was hardly 
anj thing left of her And the things 
he did before her very eyes ! Any how, 
the old fellow has died now and left all 
his money to her Nam is now having her 
revenge She had learned everything from 
the husband Now the knowledge is being 
utilised * Sailaj* began to gloat over the 
filthy picture of Nam she painted, it never 
pained her to throw mnd on an old friend 
karnD* heard everything silently Having 
finished her tale, Sailaj* looked at Karun* 
meaningly and said, “Be careful darling,’ 
and went to her room smiling Bat KarunS 
could not smile so easily. It gave her the 
creeps when she heard of Nani’s fate Nam 
had grown up in the ground floor of the same 
house. No one had ever seen two clean 
saris together in her box, not even a touch 
of gold or silver on her body before her 
marriage She had gone nearly cra*y with joy 
when she obtained a gold medal from the 
Governor’s wife for standing first in mosio 
She carried it everywhere and felt as proud 
as if no one had ever got such a thing 
KarunS remembered the picture of this girl 
Nam \\ hen she fasted on the Sivaratn day 
and prayed for a husband as good as the god 
Siva there was no insincerity in her prayers 
\\ hen she expr**s»ed her desire to be as 
chaste as Savitri, she never thought it would 
be a difficult ideal to realise That eas Iy- 
satisfied poor girl who had never even seen 
a hundred rnpees together but was never the 
sadder for it, had married with tears in her 
eyes and sorrow id her heart, that gold bag 
of a man DayarSm in order to satisfy her 
mother’s greed And that Nam was des- 
troying her soul to day m order to be re- 
venged on her sorrows ! It pained KarunS 
like nettle stings as she thought of it She 
could not work out how Nam, who had once 
exclaimed when she heard that a certain 
English woman had married twice, “Good 
heavens what is it you say, can such a thing 
happen,” who had opined, “It is better to 
hang oneself,” how that simple, straight- 
forward Nam could do such things Perhaps 
the rich roan’s money had roused in her many 
bad passions and desires but had never given 
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her the refreshing love which fills one’s 
life so completely with happiness 
, ArunS had been sleeping so long She got 
up at the sound of Sailajl and KarunS’s voices 
and wrapped herself in a cotton shawl 
She came out, rubbing her eyes, and said, 
‘ Didi, you have been away visiting Satadal-di 
and something baa come for jou by post 
See what it is, I am sure AbmSsh Babu has 
sent it " 

L-arnnS entered the room and found a 
Bmall, registered packet with Abinasha’s 
handwriting upon it Her heart at onco 
softened What would have pained her by its 
nearness, gave her something to be glad of by 
being at a distance She thought— why 


did she worry so much ? She was not in 
love with any one else Then why shouldn’t 
she Iovo the one who loved her ? The 
women of Bengal have for ages surrendered 
themselves to the unknown, and when lie 
becomes her own she would make hem her 
well-beloved What if evoty word and 
every action of his did not please her 1 
Were those with whom 3he had lived nil her 
life pleasing to her in every word ana 
deed * 

( lo It continual ) 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway Trafflo 

According to the Bengal Xagimi Rmhenn 
Magazine, 

“The B N Railway earned over 22 million 
passengers in 1022 21 earning over Rs 209 
lakhs Of the total uumber, over 10 million 
travelled in the third class representin'* an aver 
age of over 50 thousand a day ° 

According to the same magnnne, the 
Beven principal commodities, the aggregate 
turnings on which represented nearly two 
thirds of the entire goods were coal, 
3,83d 000 tons , metallic ores, 1,533,000 tons 
grain and pulse, G78 000 tons , chalk and’ 
lime, 442 000 tons , salt, 173,000 tons oil- 
seeds, 103,000 tons , cotton, 83,000 tons 


Education and Co-operative 
Societies 

The Bomlay Co operator Quaileih 
writes — J 


It is being increasingly apparent that educa 
lion is becoming costlier Heavy fees highei 
cost of living a higher standard of life, now 
and costlier books, all are items which taker 
together tell heavily on the slender resonrcee 
average student Co operation and joint 
eiiort appear, therefore needed in this sphere as 


mncli as in others and perhaps the result of 
the application of co operative principles to tho 
solution of the students’ difficulties will bear 
fruits of a kind and potency not perhaps at 
first cvpected Character is bj far the most 
effective factor that makes or mars success in 
me, and while tho mind is yet young and flexible 
and character yet in the process %t formation, 
the seeds of co operation carefully sown and 
w ? tered are bound to find a very con 
genial soil and make students belter and more 
rn„i Clt « enS i W, ‘°? angularities have been 
ESS °? e,tl ? '» 1 «•, "ho bars learnt tie 
’ "T"",”' 1 K'°»P action and co 
vim kan , m b.bed the ep.ntof 
ali i" “ of tbe.r fVlloW., 

in tho mlfi received some practical training 
some Prln tb * 0d8 and mac hinery of business and 
ment of ,0 « ,n ad £? m,s tration and manage 
that r aff 5 ,rs T , bere 19 no doubt whatever 

ntuensind J^ ^ a 8Jstem becomo tetier 

m ^ e , r , 00 °Perators T! ey will later 

their 8er vL ? Ub eSa A to harness cooperation to 
is co onRmf 6 their other needs How 

first inifj>n IOn p 4 i l j n to be requisitioned m tho 
book 8torcR < rm^ Education societies, hostels and 
socet^ V C ?,°P eratlve basis are types of 
The first mil. 1 75 > mee * tl e needs of students 
to students } 0Ti ° * erm ^ oans to be given 
convenient in ® d ? cat,on “l purposes repayable by 
Such socill ss talments after thG i begin to earn 
societies cannot certainly beTrim with 
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success by students themselves but I v com 
mumties for their students Hostels should 
Tightly be the care of different educational 
institutions The boarding arrangements m 
hostels are already of a co operative nature, 
the hoarders talcing up the management of 
their messes by turn , the lodging accommodation 
is however, unfortunately very limited in some 
cases, non existent in others In such eases a 
co-operative hostel society would be extremely 
desirable and would have indeel a very good 
chance of success Fees and living being thus 
provided for, there remains economically the 
minor but from the point of training and char 
acter building the most important orgamsition 
the co-operative booh and stationery store meant 
to facilitate and cheapen the purchase of boots, 
stationery, an 1 other requirements Fxpenence 
hag shown that such stores are easj and simple 
to manage and withal play an important part in 
the life of the institution fo which they are 
attached Suitable trade terms are obtained from 
publishers and prominent bootsellers through the 
sympathy and good offices of the college antho 
titles Every year, a few days before the 
opening o! the session, the secretary obtains from 
tne professors a list of books prescribed or 
recommended He buys and keeps ready copies 
of those books roughly in the proportion of one 
copy for every three or four students arranges 
for the stocking an! sale of secondhand bools 
which students wliQ have just passed ont are 
as anxious to dispose of as tliosa coming tu to 
purchase, and within a month of the first 
session the arduous part of the dnties of the 
purchasing and sale secretaries is orer Co 
operative stores on these lines have been started 
in several colleges under the l Diversity of 
Bombay and the St \avier a and Sydenham 
Colleges in Bombay have stores which work 
regularly and efficiently There is a stores 
attached to tl e Fergusson College and another 
to the Rajaram Colkge, while the Gujarat 
College proposes to start one si ortly 

Adult Education in Rural Punjab 

’?»i) Vmi f iTOci *A/b wu/b -juimisfi ‘Arifs 
there is in the Punjab a certain number of 
Co operative Societies for education 

Among these there are a ceitain number of 
rural societies the members of whieh bind them 
selves to send their children to school for the 
loll primary course and to pay a penalty for 
default This is an interesting method of 
enforcing compulsion by the voluntary action 
of groups and besides securing the enrolment 
of children in schools it may assist in the no 
less important aim of keeping them there long 


enough to turn them into literates But more 
interesting than this method of familiarizing tt e 
population with the principle of compulsion is 
the big campaign dor the spread of adult edu 
cation, chiefly in rural areas, which has been 
initiated in the Punjab through the joint efforts 
of the Education and operative Departments 
Both recognize that the progressive development 
of the Province cannot wait till the present 
generation of school boys grows up, and that 
the Province needs a literate and educated rural 
population now and to day To this end, there 
have been started in the Province 49 adult 
schools in co operative tracts, having in all 95° 
pupils The number of pupils of adult schools in 
mamsipa) areas or starts d by focal boards in rural 
areas is estimated to be 19,000 The response of 
the rural population is encouraging and the enthn 
siasm and the capacity shown by the pupils are 
spoken of as being striking The scheme of 
work is simple, bnt shows a true appreciation 
of the dilh nlties and a desire to overcome these 
For instance, the school terms and sessions are 
so arranged as to suif the convenience of the 
adult pnpils the use of school buildings is 
freely permitted arrangements are made for the 
training of teachers and special readers are 
nnder preparation w ueb will be interesting and 
useful to adult pupils The great thing is the 
teacher for it is evident that the teaching of 
adults is a special form of education and can 
only eud to failure if the teacher merely imitates 
tb« methods followed in the teaming of children 
Teaeling has to be largely individual when 
once the ground work has been covered, and 
each ado It pupil wdJ hare to be permitted to 
progress at his own rate and bent, the teacher a 
task being mainly to guide and encourage and 
to indicate the application to various subjects 
of principles which have once beet* enunciated 
and explained The financial arrangements also 
uppevr to be satisfactory Oa the principle that 
wliat is psi 1 for is better appreciated than 
what is obtained free of charge, the community 
in a village are expected to contribute to the 
charges of maintaining and conducting tl e 
schools In add t on to this d rect attack on 
illiteracy the Education Department proiyisn. Via. 
establishment of small village libraries, the 
publication of simple tracts, the exhibition of 
suitable si des and lantern lectures and the 
organizing of lectures on matters of public 
interest as aids to the dissemination of know 
ledge, the main object of all these efforts being 
to afford to tbo*a who have not been favoured 
with opportunities to benefit by the advantages 
of education in their younger days means for 
widening their homen and stimulating their 
intelligence so as to enable them to "become 
better men and more useful members of society 
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Wliat is Religion ? 

Tin Liglt af the Ea*l writes — 

It job ask the man in tbe street wlmt lie 
means by Ins religion, I think that yon will 
receive an answer of tbis kind 

Mentioning hrat, as spcli men genarally do, 
wliat is more visible and apparent, be will tell 
yon that bis religion consists in certain external 
practices or rites through which bo propitiates, 
thanks, honours and praises one or several super 
human beings who wield power over the life 
of men and direct to a certain extent the course 
of physical events He will be concrete, desenb 
tng to you his pujat, his nama , his services or 
In s prayers 

Hut ISt the man talk, on and you w ill soon 
realise that there is more in his religion than 
meets the eye These external rites are not the 
whole of it 

And first, to placate or propitiate the super 
human beings external ceremonies do not suflice 
One must also adopt a def nite code of conduct, 
behave in a well determined way towards other 
men, nay perhaps even towards lower creatures 
In other w ords to the religious man what we call 
morality appears and appeals as a department of 
his religion Moral duties are a part of the service 
which ho must render to the divinity 

Then religion is even more than combined 
rites ami morality To the religiously inclined 
any religion seems but formal, which does not 
include a profound, though at times silent, in 
ward veneration of the Supreme Object of nor 
ship, the Supreme Buler of all things 

lor, in spite of all the efforts of ethnologists 
of the old evolutionist school to conceal it, the 
fact is now patent that oven the lowest ido 
latrous races, have some knowledge of the one 
great Ciod and that they adore and fear Him in 
thoir heart even when they (as is often the case) 
do not worship Him through external rites 

Swami Vivokananda on the Hindu- 
Muhammadan Problem 

Viahulilha Bhmala gives copious e* 
tracts from a letter written by Swami 
Vivekananda to a Mnliammadan gentleman 
at Naimtal in which the Swann dealt with 
the Hindu Muhammadan Problem 

Whether we call it Vedantism or any ism, 
the truth is that Adwaitism is the last word of 
religion and though and the only position from 
which one can look upon all religions and sects 
with love 

The Hindus may get the credit of amvmg 
at it earlier than other races, they being an older 
raeo than either the Hebrew or tl e Arab, yet 


prnctual Adwaitism, winch looks upon and be 
haves to all mankind as one s own soul, is yet to 
he developed among the Hindus universally 

“On the other hand, our experience is that if 
over the followers of anj religion approached to 
this equality m an appreciable degree in the plane 
of practical work a day life, — it may be quite 
unconscious generally of the deeper meaning and 
the underlying principle of such conduct, which 
the Hindus as a rule so clearly perceive — it is 
those of Islam and Islam alone 

“Tl ereforo we aro firmly persuaded that with- 
out the help of practical Islam, theories of Ve 
dantism, however fine and wonderful they may 
be, are entirely valueless to the vast mass of 
mankind 

“Tor our own Motherland a junction of the 
two great systems, Hinduism and Islam — \ e 
danta Brain and Islam Body — is the only hope 

“I Bee in my mlpd s eye the future perfect 
India rising out of this chaos and strife, glorious 
and invincible, w ith Vedanta brain and Islam 
body ’ 

Swami Sudbananda, who makes these ex- 
tracts, point out, that 

In older to bring about this consummation, 
comparative study of Hindu and Islamic cultures, 
by both the Hindus and Malioramedans is abso 
Intely necessary But tins can be undertaken 
by only a few cultured minds belonging to both 
these great systems We would suggest hero 
two other methods, following of course, those 
indicated by- Swamiji himself, which can he 
undertaken by the lesser raiuds nt once and with 
comparative ease 

How should the Hindus begin aecordirg to 
Swamiji ■* It is by bringing all their knowledge 
especially their Vedas — the source according to 
them of all knowledge, to the masses Lot the 
Hindu learn Ins own ancient history and under 
stand tl at the prevent customs of Ins own little 
village are not the whole of Ins religion Let 
him travel nt least in the different provinces of 
India an l observe the divergent mid nlmoat 
contrvdictory customs prevailing everywhete in 
the name of the Hindu religion 

For instance, one who has travelled in Ben 
gal, the Punjab and Madras, will find that in 
these provinces the rigidity or laxity regarding 
the caste and food questions is widely different 
In Madras, there is so much rigidity that the 
Brali mana there does not touch the food even 
seen by a Sndra, whereas Bengal just stands 
midway between Madras and the Punjab which 
is more lax in these matters But in order to 
justify all these divergent practices the authority 
of the same Hindu religion is invoked So also 
regarding the marriage customs In Nepal they 
£tdl follow tl e laws of Manu, and according to 
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the custom of annfui in marriage the Brabmanas 
there do not hesitate to marry Kshatnyaoreveo 
^ aisya wives, while in Bengal marriage is strict 
lj eonhned to the particular sub caste to which 
one beloogs In Madras, the strange custom of 
marrying one's eonsin prev ails, and often the 
orthodox Brabmanas will not look for marriage 
anywhere else if they can get their maternal 
nncW daughters as their wives Besides observ 
mg all these different customs if a Hindu stu 
•hes also hie own \ edas, or even the Smntis or 
Bnranas, he will be astonished to find many 
things which the ancients considered sacred, but 
which according to present notions are looked 
upon as shocking 

He continues — 

It hat will be the result of this study and 
travel ? The views of the Hindu will sorely 
broaden, aud certainly he will not be the able to 
remain in his narrow groov e He "ill remain 
of coarse, a Hindu of Hindus but still be will 
m>t be able to look dow n upon Ins Mahommedan 
brethren "ith contempt and term them MJech 
'“has I r, after this travel and study, nt 
only w ill he not consider a certain social custom 
as indispensable for becoming a pore and ortho 
do* Hindu, not only will be learn that the 
•pint resides in the body of a Hindu as "ell as 
of a Musulman but also he " ill f ml in turning 
over his own holiest scriptures — tl e \ edas — 
that what he considers in a Mlechcbha the most 
abominable thing namely, the killing and eating 
of bovine species has not only been tolerated 
by his ancestors but oftentimes has been consi 
dered even sacred So with this knowledge 
growing within bun, will he have the heart 
to insist on his Jlabommedau brethren in 
season and out of season to desist from cow 
killing P 

As regards the Mnhammadans, he 
says — 

Oor Mussulman bretf ren will have equally 
to spread the knowledge of their Koran and 
other holy books among their masses They 
will have also to study their Sia Sunni and 
other sub-divisions, undertake to travel at least 
in a few of the Indian provinces and Mahom 
laedan conn tries, and bnd out for themselves 
what tho real Islam consists of Let the Hindu 
Sangathans and Moslem Leagues be such centres 
of education and educative propaganda both 
religious and secular, and we fervently believe 
that both the mighty limbs o( our body politic 
Will grow equally strong and become ultimately 
not antagou stic but helpful to each other 


Blood from the Little Finger 
Id the Autobiography of Pandit Sna- 
nuth Sastn (m Bengali) it is stated that 
once his mother made a sacrificial offering 
of a little blood from her breast for the 
welfare of her son Kai Bahadnr Ifira Lall 
B A , writes in Sian in India that “in the 
northern portion of the Central Provinces 
the blood acceptable for such a purpose is 
from the little finger.” 


The Fato of the Red Man 
By way of reviewing “The lied Man in 
the United States* by G E E Lindquist, 
Mr J P Mills, M A„ ICS, writes m 

*V<r« tti Ittdt t — 

When the pale faces landed on the shores 
of the New World four hundred and thirty 
years ugo tf ey found themselves in a land 
peopled by a numerous race living m pros 
perons, "ell organized social groups It is 
significant that a book of 4oO pages suffices 
to describe t! e present state of tho scattered 
remnants of thoso once mighty tribes, so 
uniform 1 as been their treatment and its 
results 1 he story is a harrowing one 

Tie dealings of the white mao with lied 
Indians fall into three periods marked by t) e 
policy pursued in each namely I itermination, 
segregation and Assimilation 

About the extermination of the Ked 
Man by the first settlers, who were British 
and other European immigrants^ Mr Mills 
writes — 

The hrst settlers were received as friends 
by the Indians, and the Pilgrim Fathers of 
the May Flower -owed their lives to the gene 
rtJSity of Massasoit, an Indian Chief On his 
son their successors made treacherous war 
For gratitude was short lived and greed for 
land quickly took its place Immigrants 
streamed steadily into the country and the 
owners of the soil were ousted from their 
homes They retaliated and were treated as 
vermin The catch phrase “The only good 
Sujun is a dead fcojun sums up the history 
of the next three hundred years bolemu 
treaties were made with Indians guarrantee 
mg their rights in the sod for ever, only to 
be treated as scraps of paper when the white 
men wanted more land To this day the 
Navajo is berog ousted from bis ancestral 
doinwn by ranchers wlo regard J iui tts a 
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trespasser He is too weak to light, but in 
the past there were many bitter wars in 
which the Red Man was always beaten and 
forced to dee further and further towards 
the west "before the on coning tide, in turn 
pressing on and disturbing hitherto untouched 
tribes 

Then “a period of Segregation set in,” 
as • 

This state of things could not go on for 
ever Indians were forcibly removed from 
their homes and settled on Reservations to 
fend for themselves The land was not select 
ed on the principle of what was most suitable 
to the Indians but on that of what was 
least useful to the settlers Sometimes no 
Reservations were granted at all In 1851 
and 185- the Government of the Lmted States 
made treaties by which tribes of Californian 
Indians numbering two hundred thousand souls 
gave up their rights in land in return for 

“jriV 1 5S eservat,on aggregating seven 
and a half million acres to bo set apart for 
the sole use of the Indians for ever The 
treaties were lever ratiBed br 
and By Vat time tbc 

problom had nearly solved rls.lf, f„ r ,h 0 Band 

{“’■ l'« d been redo ced to 

between fifteen and twenty thousand tour 
thousand hve hundred of them i, n „„ , ° 
allotted eight thousand hve hundred acres 
The rest are presumably still landless 

As was only natural, this system of re 
servations failed J 1 01 re 

Settled against tl eir will on , 

so.l, often after sateral compulsory 
Indiana lost all ambit, on and mthrSl ?! 1 r 
They were not BOfheiently protected frem'tl 
vices and diseases of tb. white man SKT,* 1 * 
tribes conld not support tliemsehes by S 
chase because tl.e areas were too small . 2 

npo “ wh,ch U 

as on the way to extinction, and ngricnltural 

ajArtia 

Assimilation began The Resen nfir? 6 ™ 1 * 1 ° E 

become an ordmary squatter The policy Sear 
In T^, S "° l0 w Ser room for the l“d.ftn 7 to ]'ve a, 

with a few aerts^of Content 

he a moral l,f n . . « m hition must 

suTciency of dollars \o' I™i ’ 0US0 n 

blood Indians aro .1,11 l« , 
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Mr Lindquist s booh illustrates well the official 
attitude towards the Indians To him the Red 
Mans religion is superstition, which no fewer 
than twenty seven different denominations aro 
attempting to eradicate , no marriage by Indian 
custom is “legal tribal dances are ‘ injurious 
to industry’, presents at feasts “lead to 
pauperization,” for a returned student to live 
as bis forefathers lived before him and “go 
bach to the blauhet ’ is to be an object of 
scorn where, ns among the Pueblos, the native 
form of government still survives, it is describ 
ed as a “menace to advancement” Nor does 
the State stop at moral pressure No Indian 
is granted tl e rights of citizenship unless ho 
breahs away from his tribal organization and 
in certain cases local piymonts aro withheld 
rom men who dare marry according to tlieir 
ancestral custom 

The wide spaces over which the Indian 
roamed are lost to him for ever The altcrna 
lives are Segregation and Assimilation The 
former of these has failed, though with largo 
trough arens of suitable land and strict oxelusion 
of foreigners ,t would probably lmt e succeeded 
1VI. seco o d alternative 19 now berog tested 
ih, a”c l . bo,ls re8 " ltl ' Tbo Indians m the 

united States are no longerdymg out Indeed 

unnrm ^ increasing in number and now 
. M 0 Whether the assimilated rem 
rum °i \ 10 18886 WI H continue to increase 
remains to be seen In any case they must soon 
° f° , b “ Indians 11 , anything but blood 
Individual, will donbtlesa Soar, all and grew 
“ nd Prosperous, bat the Red Men, as n 
to Ik, 6 n ^), er hope to eontnbnte anything 
11,6 Erom which sprang .5 
and? 11 ° a ullru! dtcd in bravery, generesity 
•nd loyalty masl nnles, aalingmshed by absorp 
wdb °T •"» “ «'» Jowa do, a nation apart 


Fresh Air tho Vitalise of Japanese! 
women 

lesson's' ™ '{,* ¥ U ,l » renders what health 
snocia be leilrnt from Japan, with 

special reference to tho life of ,1s woman 

taught" that dspinese woman lias been 
suprlv of Irosi imposiblo without ft sufhcient 
moTrf .t'o" /" 1 Th6 P"rer tho »ir, and tho 
1» I.j.n„th“ Pp,Br ,* 1 “ 1 healthier will life 

m “S a "t: 
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itiglits of winter thc^e oil xl piper pines will not 
do tins Bat the Jxpineie sleep rarely with 
these paper windows closed 

Iresh air— and a great abundance of it— u the 
Japanese rale The woman wlo lies down for 
her night’s rest has the piper pmeil window 
thrown open a trills Tho air sweeps into tie 
room and passes over her as she lies upon the 
Coor If she is cold she ad Is more bed-clothing 
■— hntsLe does not close the window 

In the morning, one of the Erst tails is to 
go oat-of doors There the Japanese woman 
takes in great breaths of air This internal 
cleansing with *ir j* treated as being of more 
importance than the morning bath that follows 
soon after The kitchen aoj tie other rooms 
show elosed windows only on the coldest days 
of winter There is no air stariati in And the 
Japanese woman is a deep breather, as is shown 
in the strong, firm muscles that stand oat at the 
abdomen • 

Consumption is a rare disease in Japan 
Lven m winter, coughs are of rare occurrence 
and this despite tr e fact that the real Ja 
paneso do not heal their rooms with anything 
more than hilar!, t — a tiny charcoal stone that 
docs not send the temperature of the room up to 
any appreciable degree Wl on Japanese women 
wish to feel wanner, they add clothing just as 
they would do when going oat into the street 
The Japanese look upon foil deep breathing 
as being the most vital function life hood 
is not as important, although it is necessary 
The best of exercises are of little yaloo when tho 
breathiog that a-compames them is not done 
properly 

Whether in winter or in summer go t< an 
open window — or better still out of doors Place 
the hands On tho lnps and try to breath in as 
deeply as possible Try to acquire the trick of 
sending the fresh air down so far that the lowest 

G rtion of t! e abdomen is distended by the work 
th s work, the shoulders should not be raised 
but, m time, it should bo possible to breathe so 
as to swell ont the sides like bellows And then 
the trick of breathing properly I as been acquired 
Add to this, at all times a plentiful supply of 
fresh air, with the windows of a room open at 
all times during the twenty four hours, and the 
greatest principle of 1 ealthy li fe has been 
gained 


Brown Rico or Polishod Rico ? 

The same paper tells us why we ought 
to prefer brown rice to polished rice 

The bran of tl e nee grain cannot be removed 
»o easily as that of the wheat grain Its bran 
clings very tight To remove it, the nee is put 


through a rnvhmery process whereby the ker 
nels rab again*t each other The friction 
removes the bran in tiuy particles— hence the 
terms “polishing anl * Polished Rice" 

Natural brown rice is unpolished neo con 
taming both the bran and the germ It is gene- 
rally obluced through pounding In those days 
when nco mills were unknown, we used to I avo 
our paddy poun led in our homes and get good 
natural brown rice for our food The power 
of resistance to diseases was great Among our 
forefathers who were accustomed to feed on 
natural brown rice Dot the polished rice that 
is now consumed is rid of its essentia] element— 
the \ itamiues, end no wonder we fall an easy 
prey to the ravagesmf diseases Science, like 
history, repeats itself And thanks to the 
progress of scieuce, it has now discovered our 
lolly in eating the so-called polished rice and 
wants os to go back to our old feed — the natural 
Brown Rice 


Daily Dotioa of Jaina Laymon 

We read in Ih Jai ia Gazelle 
Tho Householders Dharma consists of six 
duties which the Jaina layman has to do every 
day They are (1) Decajuja — Worship of God 
( J ) i.urupaiU— Homage to Preceptors ( 1 ) 
9 cadhynya — Reading of tho Scripture (1) ham 
yama — Self control (5) Tapa — Penance (f) 
Dana — giving of gift 

God according to Jainism is the Perfect Soul 
which is freed from all kinds of Karma and 
which is devoid of the l*' blemishes each as 
greed pride hunger, thirst, auger etc ire is 
the knower of all things and has preached tl e 
dharma He is tl e enjoyer of the highest status 
and is of unsurpassed splendour By nature he 
isdevoi] of personal aims and amotions anl 
is the friend of all km Is of living beings Such 
is the nature of the God whom every Jaina 
would worship everyday He worships God not 
in the hope of pleasing Him and of receiving 
gifts from Him out with the feeling of reverence 
bdI gretitnde for what has already been given 
by Him to the w< rid (» «• ) the Troth of Jainism 
He also worships the Deity so that I e can also 
cnltivato in 1 is 6elf the divine qualities of tho 
Deity 

Who is a Preceptor ? A Preceptor is one who 
has no desires for sensual pleasures who has 
renounce l all wo-ldly oecoj ations and possessions 
and is always absorbed m study, meditation 
and contemplation The layman would render 
homage to sneh a <] n-u every day 

The layman would read every day eorne 
portion of the Sacred Scripture 

^elf control ts of two kinds— control of senses 
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and abstinence from injuring beings Every 
day the layman woald make certain vows to 
limit the enjoyment through Ins senses He 
would say, “To day I will not taste such and 
such kind of food to day I will not go to any 
theatre or cinema and so on The layman 
would also abstain from injuring beings He 
keeps the truth always in his mind "Altnaiat 
sanalktilam ’ all souls are like me 

The layman would also perform certain 
austerities winch me of two kinds, external and 
internal External austerities are fasting, regula 
tion of diet, abstinence from appetising lood, prac 
tice of bodily austerities and the like The internal 
ones are expiation, reverence, service to ascetics 
Stndy of scriptures giving tfp of mundane objects 
and thoughts about tbe same and meditation 
Four kinds of gifts arc recognised in Jainism 
m/, the gift of food, the gift of medicine, the 
gift of scripture and tht gift J fearlessness The 
layman would do some kind of chanty everyday 
Dy the observance of tbo aforesaid daily 
duties the layman cleanses lus soul everyday of 
its bids and prepares it for an ascetic lifo m 
course of time 

Some Indians m Singapore 

1 .P.I. N "tiles m the Hal, a- 

loan i that in Singapore, 

It is the Sontli Indian men and women who 


nre employed as sweepers What malevolent 
fate dogs their 6tcp9 1 Even in the foreign laud 
liberated from the crashin oppression of the 
ignorant and imbecile priesthood of the country 
of their birth, they have to bear the 6arae 
infamy’ and reproach of i arrymg on the foul 
and unclean occupation “The Indian does this 
work,” says the Chinaman What a comp] 1 moot 
to the brahmins and the touchable classes 
The Chinaman knows no difference between 
a touchable Indian and an untouchable 
Indian He thinks the Indians make 
uther policemen or Dhangars If ever 
the Chinese come mto their own, I believe, 
they will try to get all the starved and half 
starved classes of Indians to do the cleaning 
and sweeping of the streets and cosspools of 
China Their own men can do the police work 
quite efhciently and suavely Wherever I turn, 
J find the Indians doing the dirty jobs The 
Moghul rulers had employed these poor and 
depressed classes foi the foal and ignoble 
occupation, but had the good senso to give 
them a respectable name They called them 
Mehtl ers, which means “chiefs ’ The Brahmins 
and other high class Hindus, puffed up with 
their so called spiritual civilisation, have not 
had the common humanity and prudence to 
bestow on them a decent designation The law 
of degeneracy is nature’s ukase of destruction 
and it has readied the Hindus 
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Motives for Reading Biography 

According to the Tadics’ Home Journal, 
fir «t motive for reading biography is 
the sheer delight of it Noth ng on earth .s so 
interesting as people Whether they are wise or 
loolish, good or bad, rich or poor, high or low 
tn one who has seeing eyes folks are an unending 
source of curiosity and armament If anybody 
does not feel this, i! the curmudgeon in him has 
beaten out his spirit of human fellowship, if this 
incredible drama of life with its mysteries m 

triguos, plots and counterplots, its loves tempta 
}' " 8 ’ ®' n ®’ W«. Victories and deaths no longer 
fascintcs him, then he will not enjoy biography 
Eor anything else either 1 J J b 1 y 

' however, one’s interest is charmed by 

Sf ov. ,fe w b,0g v ip, ’ j , can Jr ome o,,e ° f i»« 

1 joys It so eliminates all tl »t is un pleas m t 


in our living contacts with men, so retains all 
tuat is illumining and refreshing, that one with 
a I uritan conscience might almost fear it as a 
Bint ally selfish indulgence For when folks are 
incarnate at our elbows, treading on our toes 
competing with ns m business and upsetting 
. ope , 3 '“politics, they can be decidedly 
unpleasant Then we understand Keats saying 
l admire Human Nature, but I do not like Men 
i biography, however, all possibility of 
friction has departed The man will not nndersell 
you, outbid you, or lead to victory a cause that 
&Ud lf Joa J,irer opinion and 
n S , ‘y B S a »nst his thoughts 1 e will not 
. r Biography offers human contact 

in its most amiable form 

,JJ h , e writer goes od to detail other 
advantages 

Moatoun, biography 1 as tlnsturthei advantigo 
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over life, that it not onlj eliminates eonten 
»-cms, frictions, rivalries, and the unapproacli 
ableness of tremendous personalities, bet it brings 
09 into the presence of folk who most are worth 
our meeting 

Think of being tbe familiar friend of baint 
r rancis of Assisi and Saint Francis Xavier, of 
Darwin and Huxley, of Gladstone and Disraeli, 
of Ilecry Drummond and Phillips Brooks T et 
any one of ns can understand such men better 
now than most of their acquaintances could 
have done when they walked the earth 

^Wien one thinks of the privilege that is 
waiting in the great biograDhies to know people 
whom to know living would have been worth a 
w '» ransom but could not hav e been bought 
at any price, to read their letters, to see their 
mistakes, to know their love affairs to watch 
them deal with their handicaps work out their 
philosophies of life, meet their sorrows, face their 
advancing age, and fall on death, one wonders 
why oven people who want nothing but enter 
tamment read the triTial trash that the presses 
grind out while such a rich feast of human 
interest is awaiting them 

One of the world s greatest needs is tolerance 
Bat tolerance is no negative virtue to be woo by 
not caring what people think, nor is it an easy 
virtue to be gotten by wishing it It comes only 
from broad contacts, from sympathetic entrance 
mto many pomtB of v lew It comes as \ oltaire 
•aid, from learning that there are thirty two 
points to tbe compass Was there ever such a 
teacher of tolerance, tl en, as a long list of great 
biographies * 

Another reason for readme biography is 
that 

It supplies a knowledge of history in most 
palatable form Some folk can take history- 
straight— its dates and dynasties, its political 
intrigues, wars and treaties but to some of us 
a formal historical treatise is likely to be m 
digestible pal ilium Give ns biographies, how 
ever, of tl c leading cl aracters in whose stormy 
lives the conflict of sone general on founder 
pression, anl we will live the period again with 
an interest vivid as a novel ronld create After 
all that is the only way to know history at its 
core — to see it from the viewpoint of the actors 
to feel the play of their motives tbe thrill of 
their success and the dull thud of their disillu 
■lonments 

A third motive for enjoying biography 
is that it giTes to the average reader an 
intelligible introduction to the world s great 
music, literature and art 

Perhaps the innermost service which the 
reviling cf biography does for a man consists in 


giving him a wide perspective around h is own 
life s problems A man who has read many 
biographies has lived vicanonsly through many 
Jives He may be only forty five himself, but 
he has gone through the journey to the end w itli 
many men whom he has known and loved , he 
has matched their youth pass into manhood and 
manhood into age he has seen the death of 
loved ones break up their family circles and has 
read their letters when health gave way or 
success turned into defeat or property was lost 
or friends proved false Biography makes a man 
feel at home with anything that can happen to 
him It keeps him from being too much snr 
prised by any problem or calamity that fate may 
present him with It faraihan/es him with the 
mysterious, amiable and sometimes tragic faco 
of life in all tier changing moods 


* We are as Young as Our Skins ” 

In the Jjadus' Home Journal Mary Brush 
illiams explains how we are as young as 
as our skins thus, in part — 

A standard really basic for measuring age is 
expressed in the assertion that we are as yonng 
as our skins The French have it that the age 
of our skin is largely under onr own control, but 
that every year after forty five counts as two 
yeirs It is up to us therefore, to fight all the 
harder from that time and keep our skins very 
young indeed When one member grows older all 
tbe other parts of the body move on apace to keep 
up with it But the skin sets the standard which 
controls all the rest And why P Because by 
the condition of our skin we suggest the number 
of years we have been on earth When that 
age has been pot into the minds of all who be 
hold us, they, without meaning to do so, suggest 
back their impression tons We accept it, and 
so does every organ in our body, as the age to 
make toward Oor very movements take on the 
character appropriate to those years 
She gives an example 

There was a government ofl ctal of trance 
whose term of service was finished when ha 
was still yonng As soon as his country retired 
him he began to think of himself as bein" 
of the age at which most men m like posi 
turn give up active work The next thing 
his family knew he was taking on the move 
ments of those more advanced in years than 
be When be sat down he groaned as if his 
rheumatism were bothering him If he crossed 
his knees he canght the lower part of his » 
leg with his hand and lifted it k onng children 
ot the village began calling him grandfather 
after a few yean, and he wa« listed 
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the patriarchs, although the hirth registry 
had him down tor forty six Lven las shin 
withered, and although he lived a care free 
life in a small Milage, away from all sense 
01 nervous strain, at the age of fifty he died — 
literally died of old age 

The attitude of the women of the French 
nation is exactly the opposite of lus 
Even when they are much older, and have 
become grandmothers, 

They bear themselves like young women 
of forty There was an old dame who died 
in Pans the other day at the comparatively 
ripe age of ninety, and she had for years 
previous sought as ideal t maintain the 
admination of her gr at grandchildren, so 
that t’ ey would find her pleasant to kiss 
and fondle, and would not turn away from 
her with the abhorrence which childhood some 
times feels for extreme old ago 

The little story points a moral— that if you 
would wage a fight against the years you 
must make it an important purpose of your 
life The rewards of continuous youth go not 
to the strong, but to the steadfast, the vigilant 
and the brave It is no light matter to keep 
up a battle unflinchingly against the encroach 
ments of time 

There never was snch a a Oman m looks 
and personality for impersonating youth eternal 
They give as a part of her recipe that she 
never permitted herself to perform a movement 
or indulge a thought that could have come 
from a woman one day over forty five 


Nationality in Islamic Lands 


The Age of nationality, sajs Dr Charles 
R Watson, LL D ,«n The International Reucn 
of Missions, is commonlj placed m the 
nineteenth centiuj, following the French 
revolution, by which time the idea and doc- 
trine of nationality had became widely dis 
cussed and accepted through Europe 


It is to this period that belong the national! 
ration processess of Germany, Italj, Greece Bel 
gium, feerbia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Japan, mv 
to mention that constellation of nation states 
which have resulted from the Great War 

This movement seems now to have pens tratec 
the Islamic world 


Dr ^ Watson tells the reader what the 
state is in Islam 

In orthodox Islam, the state is a religious 
organism and organization, in theory, at least 
it is likewise universal in its swaj It is a 


state church Its supremo body of law is the 
Koran and other works based upon the same 
The source of its authority is divmo The form 
of its organization and all its methods of opera 
tion are prescribed by revelation This divino 
revelation does not limit itself to principles 
only but covers the most particular details of 
life and conduct Nor do anj departments of 
life lie outsulo these particularizations this 
church state is all inclusive in its scope Mem 
berslup in this Islamic political order is also 
based solely upon religious faith and confession 
Growing out of this religious conception of 
the state is tho farther conception of its universal 
character Tho universality extends to belie 
vers every wliore Tho Moslem state has there 
fore no geographical frontiers Wherever the 
Moslem believer establishes himself, tbero is to 
be found the kingdom in a temporal and politi 
cal as well as in a spntual sense 

lie then asks whether there has been any 
considerable shift from this position in Mos- 
lem lands 

If there is a shift, any considerable shift, 
then it behovos us to characterize it and to ex 
plain it Thero are those who believes that the 
word Nationalism best characterizes and best 
explain the shift that is taking place s 
Two outstanding changes are noticeabJa in 
Islamic lands One is the secularization of pob 
ticnl life and though the other its localization 
whitlnn distinct geographical areas 

The secularization of political life and thought 
in Moslem lauds is manifesting itself in many 
waj s It may be seen in the constantly enlvrgmg 
spheres w itlnn which Moslem religions law has 
been declared or recognizod as inoperable Tho 
penal code of most Moslem lands, for example, is 
no longer that of strict Islam Thieves no longer 
have their hands cut off Women caught m 
adultery are no longer stoned This lsrge sphere 
in the odmimstiation of public |ustice is no Ion 
ger subject to strict Islamic ideals Similarly, 
commercial law has undergone profound modern 
izing influences which contravene tie "Moslem 
state theory Courts of appeals, likewise are 
being tolerated and even rapidly developed to 
adjudicate between Moslems and non Moslems , 
m which all the ideals of the Moslem state aro 
contradicted The sphere within which the 
j 1 J ,a 7 administer religions law is becoming 
steadily circumscribed New codes basod upon 
f uropean models, are being formulated and 
adopted these set aside increasingly the domina 
tion of Koranic law In many instances, where 
such codes have not yet been adopted, thero is 
frank and unceremonious interference with the 
operahon of Koranic law by those who admims 
ter public affairs in Moslem lands 
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He elocidates his statements by examples 

To read the recently promulgated Constitu- 
tion of Egypt is to realize how tar removed is 
this newly organized JfojLm state from the old 
orthodox Moslem church state ideal Here we 
read, 'All Egyptians are equal before the law 
In the same way they enjoy civil and political 
rights and are alro subject to public duties and 
responsibilities without distinction of race, lan 
gusge, and religion ' Could anything to more 
subversive of orthodox Moslem ideals, when w® 
remember that the country contains a cousidera 
Ho minority of Christians ? Everywhere, in Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt, Syria, this trend 
toward secularization is evident in political life 
and thought, while Turkey explodes the heaviest 
charge of dynamite that has ever been used in 
blasting away thfc rock of Moslem political con 
servatism 

.Paralleling this secularizing 1 trend in 
Moslem lands, there has appeared another 
tendency 

It is the tendency toward the localization of 
thought and interest within (he limit of national 
geographical boundaries The old horizon of 
political thought was, as has been pointed out, 
CO-extenSivu with the pan Islamic world, tie 
tame the real empire of Islam transcended local 
geographical boundaries Now there appears u 
manifest abatement of interest in that wider 
realm and an accentuation of interest in the 
development of the individual country In some 
eases there is eveD a jealousy of or a hostility to 
adjoining national lauds though Moslem. The 
failure of pan Islamic appeals duriDg tho Great 
War-might well suggest tho 1 iwered interest 
within ehch country in the universal empire Of 
Islam , national feeling outweighed the sense of 
loyalty to Isjam as a world kingdom Recently 
also the quarrel of Egypt with the Government 
at Mecca over the Sacred Carpet betrayed the 
decline of Moslem solidarity and the increase of 
national jealousy' 1 In public discussions in 
formal documents such as the new Fgyptian 
Constitution, and in the polit cal thinking of the 
Vising generation (here is this same trend Tbts 
new point of view is none other than that of 
nationalism, j 

1 In Moslem lands, where the- spirit of 
nationality has appeared, there are signs of 
dn intellectual awakening There is great 
avidity for literature— for newspapers, and 
for boots of scientific interest 

"Similarly, from almost every Moslem land 
oomes tlja report of an unparalleled eagerpeS3 
for education. Schools are everywhere overcrowd- 
ed There is an almost pathetic faith in educa 
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tton as an open sesame to the realization of all 
tLat European progress represents. And to this 
interest in literature and education the appear- 
ftneo of innumerable special organizations for tho 
development of national interests i. women a 
clubs, boys’ clubs, political parties Finally, 
qmto apart from these tangible signs ef an awa- 
kening, there is a manifest open mindedness, a 
readiness to consider new proposals, a keenness 
for debate and discussion^ a willingness to make 
new experiments, which did testify to some new 
spirit animating the pnblic and to the advent of 
some new stage in human progress It would bo a 
mistake, however, to regard the period of na 
tional self consciousness as one of unmitigated 
blessing, for as G P Gooch has so well pointed 
out to his book JWirtj/iw 

"The doefnno of nationality, like it^ twin, the 
sovereignty of the people, has had a chequered 
career Its eiploiira force has torn zrojajt trea 
ties to shreds and shattered despotic empires 
But it has also fostered eavage racial passion and 
repulsive national arrogance, and the enlt of 
•sacred egotism’ has obliterated the sense that 
civilization is & collective achievement and a 
common responsibility ’ 

It is not improbable that where European na 
tionahsm has beon fonnd to bear evil fruit mix- 
ed in with the good, nationalism m Moslem 
lands may also give expression to lamentable 
excesses and deplorable politics 


Progress and the Stato 
The New Republic believes that 
We do believe, however, that altogether too 
much is commonly expected from the State 
Politics, in onr view, is an instrument of 
progress, but tho main enrrent of progress does 
not flow through political channels Mach more 
important are the unconscious process of adjust 
meat of the individual to social needs and of 
society to- individual needs , the educational 
process, taken as a whole the conquest of new 
knowledge, the evolution of the Unwilling, 
suspicions, half servile laborer into the ftp# 
cooperator 

Constructive and Destructive 1 
Criticism 

There is a carious dogma current that 
* destructive • criticism is always inferior to 
“constructive” criticism. Says the New 
Republic 

It has been drilled into ns that we most not 
destroy anything until we know wh$t w* can 
pnt iq its place. There J5 extant the repo-*- 
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of a German colonial administrator who warned 
the home gevernment against attempting to 
stamp out cannibalism until the, appropriate 
constructive equivalent for it should' be invented. 
To destroy error, to remove an incnbns, have 
come to pass with ns as only half-services. We 
often -hear the surgeon’s calling disparaged 
heeause surgery constructs nothing. The 
surgeon removes a cancer, indeed, but what does 
he put in it3 place ? This ‘'constructive” super- 
stition has isomehow fastened itself on all of 


England’s Recognition of Soviet 
Russia. 

official communication, signed by 
Georgn Chicherin, which has appeared in 
Izvestia, the Moscow official Gofernment 
daily, it is observed . 

pliment when her Government gives us official 
recognition. But we need this recognition to 
"X V ® t . ho RtatQ 3 of our trade. England 
needs it because she seeks our raw materials 

SSvSWiEM" do il « 

India and thoJUse of Liquor. 

Mr. Frederick Qrubb writes in Allan • 

_ Indie lias been for the most 
mneinorial time., n teetotal co.ulrf V, “ 
British days the drinking of intosicS „„ 1 P 
was confined to small sections of lh^ 5 ?"?" 

wSh I ? te, ? p "“™ 8 >■ a vice ot modern mwtb 
which has in recent years affected on 
mg number of th , inhabitant? Wh. 

JmTnUr'nSa n’2!S s „‘taa “1‘ i° ! M™ k "*! 

This figure had risen in loei 4 1 •^lniicants. 

nnd in W=UoTl°3.4"s S' 2 T ‘h°o t .^“l 000 

of Excise revenue compared with 1 Us ! 
revenue- varies from if 9 ; n T r^ t £ efa ° ral 
vmces to 41.3 in Madras * the ^ Pr0 ‘ 

wholo of India being *W 05 . for ‘he 

statistics ot »rin.l S con,om p t'io„ P ,™”" '- Th » 

°L 

JfJdy. increase 'until three JtarPlZ, “ 

. ■***- .or-nsSr^r'S 


liquor shops ) resulted in a marked reduction 
of drinking. The picketing of licensed premises 
unfortunately led to disturbances in some parts 
of the country, and since Mr. Gandhi’s impri* 
eonment in 1922 , liquor consumption has begun 
to advance once more. 

Some reduction of drinking, facilities , has 
been effected in recent years through the 
medium of local advisory committees and licens- 
ing . boards, but in nearly every case these 
bodies have been under official control, "and 
their recommendations have not always been 
accepted. * The liquor traffic is conducted practi- 
cally ns a Government monopoly, ana the 
interests of the revenue are too often regarded 
as paramount. 

Tho Seven Lamps of Politics. 

, ^ r *. Glenn F rank enumerates the Seven 

1 ° f Politics thus in the Century Maga- 

-iT A4 « ^ m P pj Skepticism .— One of the root 
. , o£ American politics is ancestor-worship. 

• tor-worship pi a y S oven q n j c ter havoc 

‘“P? lltlcs , than »«* religion. No continuously 
good ^ work can -be done unless the worker 
maintains an attitude of skepticism toward the 
tooh and the technic of his job. Thera must 
fn»i;f° n * S - tant Rp 1 conscientious criticism of the 
institutions and methods of politics if the tools 
of government are to be kept adjusted to the 
11. government. When -the ’tasks change, 
down 3 changed, or government breaks 

pirates* 11 ^ p0 ^ ,cs becomes a play-ground for 

cr it^ e „n^t guardians of government are its 
foired J ‘ t9 ]T ors hipers. The dead rebels who 
dav d » J Government, were they alive to- 
cbantreWa * asl contend that a 

world government can serve a changing 

fact 


... J*« imp o/SftW.—' nr, t 

froni 'fTsotalrfi 1 '’.' p ta * esm -“ship mnst proceed 
problem. . the tenses of socisf 

0 „dS ns? ‘ ,la ‘'*; ical '“f °< the results 
mmlf ' Man that w. went 

fs reach ta £? ,p .“‘; I, “ ls ' Hod forbid 1 There 
mrernm^t Vi ,d .n' or “» --“tear spirit in 
a° friendlv .11 the statesman must xnaintein 
»aa . f s refll' h*,”'s°, - TO ‘ h specialist So 

tatire, dcalL “?th th^iVneT* 0 ? 

Americauiial.on e .- 1!80e3 °' immigration, 

0tWhi ' h b8 ' 1 “- »»t ^rfta 
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sciences are throwing np the raw materials of 
the new politics 

Tke Lamp of Humanism —Liberal politics has 
too often proceeded from a sentimental human!* 
tananism The new politics will proceed 
from a scientific humanism To date science 
has given ns a new bigotry When, by the 
grace of modern biology, psychology, and 
anthropology, men began to rediscover the law 
of inequality that runs throughout the lives of 
men and races, eur study tables were flooded 
with books that heralded a new tjranny The 
Nordics were a fine breed, therefore the Nordics 
must set their iron heel upon the neck of the 
•“inferior” races The mental tests revealed the 
fact that there are multitudes of slow witted 
and half witted children, therefore student bodies 
most bo severely restricted to the elite, and the 
"inferior” types must bo set aside early by mental 
tests to the menial tasks of civilization The 
responsible scholars of science have not said this, 
but the facile journalistic camp followers of 
science have But these petty Prussians of 
science are a passing annoyance Biology, 
psychology, and anthropology are laying the 
foundations for a new tolerance, a new tender 
ness, a new humanism When wo really know 
the inb'irn limitations of men and races we are 
fov the first time m a position to deal sympathe 
tically and wisely with them, and wisdom is 
always tolerant and tender and human The 
new knowledge of men and races that we are 
gaming will nltimately give us a realistic basis 
for a cooperation of classes and races in terms of 
what each is fitted to contribute The half baked 
knowledge that finds in biology, psychology, 
and anthropology the mandate for a new intoler 
auce is a passing phase 

The Lamp of Culture — The new politics will 
be less political and more cultural. It will think 
of the culture of its citizens first and of the eon 
trol of its citizens second, knowing that culture 
brings self control Its policy will be more edu 
cation and less government. The new politics 
will not kill culture with this poison of oihcial 
patronage, bnt will give a new impetus to the 
forces of enltnre by shifting the emphasis in 
government from the exploitation of the nation s 
resources to the development of the nations citi 
tons. Better citizens will be able to carry on 
their enterprises without bo much governmental 
assistance. As L P Jacks has suggested in his 
“A Living Lmverse, when the politics of power 
is superseded by the polities of culture, the 
quarrelsomeness that inspires our class conflicts 
and wars will become less and less. The old 
politics has specialized in the qaest Tor material 
power That quest is. as he says, essentially 
quarrelsome and cruel Legislators most spend 
sleepless ft ghts drafting laws to control the 


game The new politics of culture will be es 
sentially cooperative rather than competitive 
"Political civilization," says Mr Jacks, "has 
tanght mankind two lessons of supreme value — 
the lesson of organization and the lesson of 
scientific method Whet we may hope forts 
not the loss of these things, but their gradual 
transference from the service of power to the 
service of culture, from the exploitation of the 
world to the development of man ” The new 
politics will not debate, as we are debating, 
whether or not education should be made a de- 
partment of government, bnt will regard govern* 
ment as simply one of the departments of ednea- 
tion 

The Lamp of Unity — The trend of human 
history is toward what H 6 Wells has called 
‘ the moral and intellectual ‘reunion of mankind ” 
The new politics will set its face agaist the 
things that divide classes and nations It wQl 
play for the nnitv of mankind 

Tke Lamp of Vision — A distinguished politi- 
cal figure has given his notion of the statesman’s 
duty as “doing each day’s work as well as he 
can This is an admirable desk motto for any 
man, but it falls far short of a statesman’s doty. 
The statesman has a responsibility for vision 
He must guard against becoming a visionary, 
but the details of bis day s work must be pointed 
towards some verifiable vision of the goal of poll 
tics and government Otherwise he works always 
under the spell of the immediate | his acts and 
bis policies are disjointed , be tends to become 
a mere pateber together of a political erasy quilt 
The Lami of The test of the new 

politics will be its notability, its workability 
It is a human weakness to think we have 
done a thing when we haro thought it and said 
it We elect men to high office for their ability 
tonrythe things we want done The new poll* 
tics will be less rhetorical and more realistic 
The new politician will be more the engineer and 
less the stump speaker 

Mankind’s Greatest Single Task 


The proper training of its women is the 
greatest single task that confronts the twentieth 
century Lpon the solution of this problem de 
pends all social and moral progress It is the 
basic remedial measure in curing permanently 
individual, community, national and racial ills 
1 et the educational, the professional, the busi 
ness world— even woman herself— knows less 
and cares less about woman than ancient Ejrvnt 
about the God of the Heljpws 

Tremendous progress m education had 
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made in recent years, but non hero is tboro nn 
education'll institution, either public or pm ate, 
that is attempting oven remotely to servo the 
■weeds oj tt oman or to promoto her -welfare. 

The writer docs not condemn the women's 
colleges 

Nor is tins bovwo indictment to bo considered 
a criticism of one so-called colleges for women. 
I robably no change should bo made in their 
educational policy , certainly none is here ad- 
located Their task is not to educate women, 
but rather to create for women an intellectual 
aristocracy. In this Mil they n ill continue to 
gam fame but nono will ever bo truly great 
becauso all are built upon a foundation’ that is 
not fundamental tn human life. They bavo 
choson to build upon intellectual rather than 
upon Bp lntual values. Instead of adding to tho 
tions o^tnen. 1 16 ^ ^ ° r ° Rp,D e thf tradi? 

. Th V- tho most potent in- 

u f « ( Val or for woo that has over mani- 
fested itself in human history is that whifh 

springs from tho life of woman ° 

K« u 6 tt,n ^ ^hat civilisation ought to be 
bn.lt upon the foundation of Motherhood. 

Whenever humanity is willing to com™l 
SThe^d ^ ter P ret ¥* "catiio instinct in terns 

his motbor 9 l 8CrV,C . 0 th ^, inhor ® in the life of 
his mother, humanity will creato for iteelfh 

civilization that will bo eternal as the heavens 
Halil! * 1 the strong individual, community' 
nation, or race look not for mastery, but rather 
for opportunities to serve a weakor brother.. 

nn'^b^f 38 ] 10 ^ 8 that c * v 'l‘ 8 ations built 
on other foundations than the ideals of 
Bervice have perished. , . 1 

Thrice in the history of the West hn- 
he creator, bu.H a civilization! and tJrice £ 
£ be f? L ‘ ke the builder in tlm 

P-tVl err 7 1 >y Eot in the building itself 
rested ThTc T E P on ,. wh!ch tbe structure 
♦ W ; Tte , Greek sa] d to himself, the greatest 
thing in nature is the human intellect i ll 
civilization hut rest upon reason and it wilU™ 
permanent The Acropolis stands today a 

snifa, to. tf.stsxi 

tbo„ who Tvould th.“n°" SM 

,T, hB l Ilo “ a ' 1 deified the institntSTwt 
"™ ** >■» hoild the Forma from tfo! hZ? 
of slaycB and of martyrs The English and^ 
German seized upon the Darwinian t v, d th ® 
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tionalism and matorialism aro essentia! dements 
in any human structure, but each has proud 
’tsclf woefully inadequate as a foundation upon 
which to build a civilization, » 

Up, therefore, eeelcs and finds a new 
foundation, 

Since permanence cannot* bo found in any df 
theso outstanding temporal values', onO can but 
turn with ^ Designing eyes to thoso long neg- 
lected, misinterpreted and i often maltreated 
spiritual values which find their fullest .expres- 
sion in tho lifo of that despised tiiembcr of tho 
hnmab race failed Woman, Tht; 'stone Which 
tuo builders rejected must bccomo bot only tt *0 
head of. the corner, but likewise the wWe 
foundation upon which a Ibtally now civiliza- 
tion may rest. Tho Creative forces df husband 
and eon hiust bo directed by the deeper currents 
that courso^ through tho ‘ hcAVts -of wifo < and 
mother. No individual; or .civilization ’ will 
ever nso higher than theso currents carry it- ! 

- How toTVoo tlio Nogro^from * . 

, ' Oppression. ‘ . 

, Wb commend the '.following from 1 The 
a1 1 °\ . t0 , tha “ of South Africa 

and the high-caste Uindns of Indian * . 

What docs the Negro in America require in 
order to escape hid conditioned ft n oppressetl 
racer Ho requires i 1 • \ • _ , 

■ AMilion restrictions 1 upon his right of 
residence ; that is, Bbofition of black. bcltaegrega- 

tvr.^!” l | il 'ii" ot . di »tinctf°n between Colored and 
Wbito children ,n tbo school ;;*l,!cl, distinction, 
SWgationj results not only in perpo- 

N«g~ S »tou to io lh “ -V**? « 

Equhl right to vote in the South. ‘ : 1 ‘ 

Ncr^rr. w» r ^ a ?'v a ^' Qn °^ m, ’fiions 'of unorganized 

“’SKarst**** “ ih ° rr 

and sliare^Br^ 81 ’ 011 * m tl! ~ tenant-farmers 

KomS T °! l, “ S °“ lh *»' fight, ngainst 
P aES °,‘\ ,er *?"™» hardships.. . . ' 
pat thB Npcr° lftWB ,n ,be Southern States lrhieh 

■ 

railroads iirtblf tke , Jlm . Cf °w system on tho 
rants and nG, ® theatree - hotels, .restau- 

' DraTtt ^ pQbl,C conve niences. ’>n > 

« ur es against lynching. > 

OrgamzS a «i n ,r u Sa ' D . 3t . the Ku ' Klu * 1 Klan. * 

his oppressed ? nt y ^‘‘th the other groups df 
mon relief ,n other «™We. for com- 
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The Holy Lunatics of Tinnovelly 

When we read in a certain newspaper 
that some Brahmins of Tiunevelly wanted a 
certain public street of that town, evidently 
inhabited by Brahmins or ether 'high caste’ 
people, to fce repaired and paved only by 
‘high caste labourers, wo could not believe 
the report to he true But we have found the 
news elsewhere, too. So there is no help for 
it hut to believe in the existence m Tmnerelly 
of persons whom for courtesy’s sake we 
■shall consider only as moonstruck 

In self defence we have to assure the 
c world at large that this type of lunacy is a 
local variety , it is not to be met with in most 
parts of India, — not certainly in the North 
But after all this self exculpation is only 
partial. For these holy lunatics of the Sonth 
are our kith and km, and, therefore, we 
must share » the blame and hear the shame, 
a* best we can 

It is really difficult to have patience 
with such people They ought to have 
their food grown and all other necessaries 
produced entirely, from start to finish, by 
‘highcaste’ labourers They ought to have 
separate railway lines aud trains made and 
inn entirely by ‘high casta’ men, the timber 
used being cut and the steel used being 
made from ore dug out by ‘high caste' 
mwfa Their houses ought to be made 
by ‘high casta' builders only But we need 
not go on pointing out in how many direc 
tions they ought to requisition the services 
of ‘high 1 caste’ labourers exclusively, if they 
want to preserve their holiness intact 
Suffice it to say that they ought to have 
'high caste’ sweepers for their streets and 
'high caste* scavengers to clean their privies, 
if they have any Or shall we say7 that 
they ’’ought to remove to a a orld of their 
own (outside this God made universe) created 
bv ‘high caste men alone and inhabited 
exclusively by tbeir kith and kin For this 
universe has been made by a God who has 
no caste and who is accessible to human 
beings of all creeds aud no creeds and all 


castes and no castes, of all races and 
of all sorts of character This God touches 
the "untouchables’, the “unapproachable*,” 
the ‘ unsbadowables ” and the “nnseeables/’ 
being the life of their life and the 
soul of their sool Nay, this God is 
immanent even m the dittieat of the lower 
animals Hence, in the opinion of the 
Tiunevelly sages he cannot be holy, not at 
least as holy as themselves Therefore the 
holy Brahmins of Tinnevelly should 
transfer their sacred persons to some spot 
located outside this God made universe 


Satyagrahaat Vycom 

Akin to the mentality of these Tinnevelly 
curiosities in human form are the holy log! 
cian» at Vycom in Travancore who object 
to the "untouchables’ walking along the 
streets adjoining a temple in that town 
But these classes and their leaders are 
determined to sefcnre the right of free 
movement along all public thoroughfares 
So some of them try to walk these streets 
peacefully every day, and are arrested and 
sent to jail by the Travancore Government 
The attitude of the Travancore Government 
is quite logical and technically correct 
That Government Is only a trustee of the 
temple, holding it in trust for the Brahmins, 
who will not allow the 'untouchables’ to 
come to the vicinity of the temple 

We have a suggestion to make to the 
Travancore Government As it cannot 
please" noth’ Ine'toncna files and'tne nntoneb 
ables (what wonderful words f ), supposing 
that it wants to do so, let it give up the 
trusteeship of the temple One cannot 
deprive a trustee of his lawful trust, without 
violating soma law but neither can a 
trustee be compelled to remain a trustee 
against his will 

So if the Travancore Government wants 
to rehabilitate itself and secure the good 
opinion of the “unholy un Kerala Brshma- 
nic world it should give np Its trusteeship 
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and leave the holy lunatics to protect their 
so-called rights rb beat as they can. If it is 
In sympathy with the local Brahmins, let it 
•ay so openly and boldly. But if it cares for 
human rights as opposed to Kerala-Brahma- 
nic fancies, it should give up its trusteeship 
e “P'» question. The non-possu- 
b„ con. a Ude a lt - ha ? taka " “P ' vil1 othenvise 
all S i8ted T” cere and nonsensical by 
all who are not cursed with the Kerala- 
Brahmin mentality. 
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did not enrage tho progressives. It was a 
government of minimums. Tho result was 
t,mt b ° Ul factions felt cheated. Tho President 
was discredited as a fntilo compromiser. Mr, 
Looliugo says some where that you can't <j»t 
yocnl got eminent on a bargain counter, lie says 
it in a sense different from tho one in which 
1 now nso it. But Mr. Harding kept a bargain 
countor, and no one was pleased with the 
bargains." 

These words are commpnded to the notice 


it.. , b 1,D u p ‘is trusteeship and leave 

violK" t0 8ettla * ba «-r»« P .i™ 

re.t r oTT„T e -° a8 o S £ bei ”B “ b «>d of tho 

'educlo^lus"; ed “ 8ati » a ”- 'Vhut on 

“ssr* - Shafts 

which ' at f tb Fo,h™ t8 a ?l° min K 0“ tomplo, 
The KoraT p 8re if tsr abom ‘nition than beef. 

.where else in In£ ‘" gOT than an f 

“Good Governinont on a Bargain 
Counter.” 


wr,Zr y> • , c ' T™° rdB ar8 commpnded to the noti 

Govfipnry, D £ ai ?* i 0 t Travancore °* the British Government and to that of t! 
the mS f lVB “P, ,t8 trasteeship and leave Swarajya party in India, or rather, Bengal 
Violent ™!! t0 8ettle the dispute in a non- . So fnr n ® doing jastice to Indian- claims 

is concerned, the Labour Government may 
rest assured that it cannot please both 

Rritiat. .K • . 


zi§m£s»am 

Hardtig ‘h!a 4 t*d‘iri. V TS , I ’ rC,id “ 1 . Mr. 

tier. Ho had sooght t’in'S'tt" p * rtjr ^S'- 

«... at 1 * .= 'Ss^sssri 


the British die-hards (including Tories, 
niberals, and some office-hunting Labourites) 
and the Indian self-rulers. It is only the ' 
righteous coarse that is worth pursuing. A 
policy which seeks to please both parties or 
failure° r ° ^ an ^ ,e ot ^ er » * 9 foredoomed to 

. '^Swarajists are trying to hold the parly 
together by driving bargains. The Kwarajyo 
pact is a commercial transaction. The 
Calcutta Municipal. Swaraiya Corporation 
s being reconstructed on the American sys- 
tem of spoils \ which is thus defined in 
>\ ebater s Dictionary: “Publio offices and 
their .emoluments regarded as the peculiar 
property of a successful party or faction, to 
be bestowed for its own advantage.” 

. y° n cn ”’f V et good government ' on a 

\oiTT- itl Z’ ^ 0 ' n0ither «'n a State nor 

in a municipality. 

Paper-Consumption and Book- 
Manufaoturo. 

nation 6 !o quantit y of paper consumed , by a 

\ndTlri IT ? F*B* of its volume of 

mriRnr«fl trade, and commerce, as 

advert iq«m the size and number of its 
!tS i ent '’ ihan of it" intellectual 

books - B J J8 . , mea9! ate & . by its output of 
‘‘The T Ho n ^°iiP w ing paragraph from 

used for advert? ^an half 0 f tho surface ts 
by readinrv rr,o*! 1Sln ^i Rnt * moBt of the balance 
paid for % ^^oseprintmgeost is partly 
oy the adrertiser. Less than two 
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per tenl of this great tonnage is used for books 5 
yet we sometimes talk as though the whole 
progress of writing and printing had been dedi 
cated to the production of books m order that the 
best thought of one age can be transmitted to 
the next’ 


Bookselling in England 
According to an analysis prepared by 
the Publishers' Circular, 

The publishing of English book* which fell 
off lamentably during the war, and has never 
quite recovered, was back almost to normal last 
ear MIS exceeds last year by 105 volumes 
912 was a little smaller, and daring tbe worst 
years of the war the total sank as low as 771o 
The increases are chiefly m Get on juvenile 
books, history, -religion, 1 terature — which m 
the cynical mind of the publisher is a category 
distinct from fiction, — science, medicine 6ne 
Mts poetry, and drama for these also it would 
appear, are not literature 

There have been a few decreases under the 
headings general works, games geography, and 
. law Hia not surprising to find that naval and 
military works are diminishing for the techm 
cal publications and ‘war books in vogue donsc 
the great conflict are out of dale, and the flood 
of war memoirs is abating 

Tbe total figures for tbe last twelve years 
*re as follows * — 

New New 

Tear Books Editions Total 

1912 9 197 2S<0 12 067 

1913 9 541 2 83* 12379 

1914 8 863 2 674 11537 

1913 8 499 0 166 10665 

1916 7 537 1 612 9149 

1917 6 606 15^> 8131 

1918 6 750 966 7 716 

1919 7 327 1 "95 8 622 

1920 8 738 2 °66 11 004 

1921 8 757 2969 110LC 

1922 8 754 2 0"b 10 842 

1923 9 246 3 O’* 1°,274 

Moral Effect of Obstruction m 
Councils 

£Tbis Note is written from the point of view 
of what ilr Bal Gangadhar Tilak called respon 
sive cooperation Editor, M R-] 

One aspect of the policy of obstruction 
pursued by the Swarajists in the various le 
gislatures has been usually overlooked They 
Wanted to produce a striking moral effect by 


pursuing a policy of wholesale opposition, 
but in this they were actually counting with- 
out their bost Had they been more dis 
criminating in their opposition, it would have 
carried considerable weight, and the Gover 
nors would have felt much greater hesitation 
in using their powers of certification Had 
the Swarajist leaders utilised the majority 
at their command for concentrating their 
attack on select items in regard to which the 
popular point of view was strongly snpport 
ed by reason, they could have produced the 
moral effect which they expected to produce 
Even then tbeir opposition might have been 
practically ineffective, but they m gbt have 
claimed a moral victory tbe effect of which 
might not have been altogether lost on our 
rulers But by pursuing a policy of mdis 
criminate opposition, they played the game 
of their enemies and enabled them to practi 
cully rehabilitate the entire budget without 
any scruple or shame , for the officials could 
plead ample justification for refusing to take 
the irresponsible majority votes seriously and 
for treating them with scant courtesy The 
world at large, instead of being impressed by 
the Swarajist attitude, may, it is just possible, 
attribute it to our want of political sense 
The Swarajists might argue that wholesale 
restoration of grants by the Governors was 
exactly what they wanted, in order to prove 
what a sham the councils really were Bat 
tbe Swarajist tactics were absolutely nnneces 
sary to show that the powers conferred by 
the Beforms Act were strictly limited All 
the fuss about council entry and wholesale 
obstruction was so much labour lost, if the 
object was nothing more than to bring home 
the lesson that, except within a very limited 
sphere, the so-called responsibility of the 
elected representatives was a simulacrum 
What the Act required was that by a jude 
cions exercise of their responsibility within 
tbe narrow limits prescribed by it the elect- 
ed members would prove their fitness for 
being vested with greater responsibility To 
snbmit to co-operation on such terms is cet 
tainly humiliating, and the non co-operators 
by fighting shy of the councils, took up & 
position which was thoroughly consistent 
The other alternative was to enter the coun- 
cils, and prove the injustice and humiliation 
of the terms imposed on the responsibility 
of the elected members by the Act, and to 
press Cot wider responsibility But whether 
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was taken from a Dutch f n cyclopaedia, 
which was in the guest-house of Borc-budur. 

C I A 


The Island Of Bali 
Some interesting details were given con 
cermng those in the eastern portion of the 
island of Java, who still remained Hindus and 
also concerning the Balinese who base con 
tinned both Hindu and independent up to 
the present tune, — having never been con 
quered, either by the Muhammadan, or 
l)nteh invaders Physically, «e are told, the 
Uajapahit flindns are the finest and most 
handsome people on the main island They 
are at once more robust and more slenderly 
built than the Javanese They are lighter 
in colour and their eyes are very bright 
They have long arms and narrow feet They 
still keep caste according to Hindn custom 
Even np till modern times, if a Brahmin a 
daughter took a lover from an inferior caste 
she was put to death by being shut upin a sack 
and thrown into the sea berever Batch 
authority rales, this has been stopped and also 
oil i which was practised to the Majapahit 
Hindus Tbe«e Hindus form the upper 
classes on the island of Bali Externally the 
Balinese shew their Hindn origin by their 
abundant prayers and fa«ts In all their 
temples there is a sanctnry and at the back 
of the sanctnry a little home surmounted by 
three to a dozen superimposed roofs — a 
structure, which is known as Mount Mern 
It shelters a conple of gods acd the statnes 
of Hindu deities serve as gnardians 

The Balinese have a great respect for the 
cow and a horror of eating beef It would be 
an exaggeration to speak of them as pore 
Hindus, because the Malay animistic worship 
has become mingled with their religion Of the 
Hindu Trinity biva with his Salti Durga 
has become the snpteme divinity in Bali 
Siva has his shrine on the highest monntain 
summit in the island Durga dwells m ‘Lake 
Balur, and is called Devi Damn, ‘Lady of the 
Hake ’ But as Kali, they represent her as 
a monstrous and most bideons female She 
is chiefly honoured as the \ irgm, ‘Devi fcn* 
The representation of her, as this goddess, 
made in China coins, is exceedingly popular 


The Island Of Celebes 

The inland of Celebes, which lies to the 
north east of Java, and assumes euch a 
strange shape on the map, like a star fish 
with only three Ipgs, was also penetrated by 
Hindn culture I was able to land at Macas 
tar while the Dutch ship ‘Tasman’ was in 
port and found out much about the island 
fhe houses had almost exactly the appear- 
ance of those that I have so often seen in 
Fast Bengal The people, also, bad many 
of them Indian rather than Mongolian lea- 
tares I was told U at the marvellous engi 
neermg works of the Hindn period still made 
the main roads throughout the island easy 
for locomotion The people were altogether 
gentler than the neighbouring Dyaks of 
Borneo 

C F A 


Sarojint Naidu and Africa 

All India will welcome and honour Srtmati 
Saropni Devi when she comes back to India 
at the end of April, — the date when she is 
expected to arrive Her success in South 
Vfnca has been one of the moat remarkable 
events in the recent history oflndims abroad 
Her fearless eloquence appears to have ap- 
pealed to South African Enropeaus in a most 
effective manner It would seem as if she 
bad very nearly seriously changed the opi 
nion of Colonel Cre«srell, the labour leader 
in the South African Union Parliament Bat 
that still remains to be seen In a letter 
which I have received from South Africa 
the writer speaks of the extraordinary scenes 
at Johannesburg, where the Europeans, after 
at first treating her with some suspicion 
and coldness later on flocked everywhere to 
hear her The greatest of all the benefits, 
which has been conferred by her visit is 
probably that she put throughout tl e Indian 
cause completely in conjunction with that 
of the African native She claimed no pri 
vilepes for the Indian, which were not also 
claimed for the African. She struck bo’dly 
at the root of all the mischief, the Colour 
Bar itself 
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which was in the guest house of Borc-LOdur. 
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The Island Of Bali 

Some Interesting details were given con 
cerning those in the eastern portion of tie 
island of Java, who still remained Hindus and 
also concerning the Balinese, who lave con 
tinned both Hindu and independent up to 
the pre«ent time,— having never been con 
quered, either by the Muhammadan or 
Dutch invaders Physically , we are told the 
Majapabit Hindus aro the finest and most 
handsome people on thB mam island T! e> 
are at once mors robust and more slenderly 
built than the Javanese They are lighter 
In colour and their eyes are very bright 
They have long arms and narrow feet They 
still keep caste according to Hindu custom 
Even up till modern times if a Brahmin s 
daughter took a lover from an inferior caste 
she was put to death by being shut npm a sack 
and thrown into the sea n herever Dutch 
authority roles, this has been stopped and also 
sah which was practised to the Majapahit 
Hindus These Hindus form the upper 
classes on the island or Bali Externally the 
Balinese shew their Hindu origin by tbe r 
abundant prayers and fa«ts In all their 
temples there is a sanctnry and at the back 
of the sanctury a little house surmounted by 
three to a uozen snper imposed roofs — a 
structure, which is known as Monnt Mem 
It shelters a couple of gods, and the statues 
of Hindu deities serve as guardians 

The Balinese have a great respect for the 
cow and a horror of eating beef It would be 
an exaggeration to speak of them as pare 
Hindus becau«e the Malay animistic worship 
has become mingled with their relig on Of tbe 
Hindu Trinity biva with his Sakh Durga 
has become the supreme divinity in Bali 
Siva has his shrine on the highest mountain 
summit in the island Durga dwells in ‘Lake 
Hal nr, and is called Devi Damu, ‘Lady of the 
Lake ’ But as Kali, they represent her as 
a monstrous and most hideous female She 
is chiefly honoured as the A irgm ‘Devi fcn* 
The representation of her, as this goddess, 
made in Cl ma coins, is exceedingly popular 
C t A 


The Island Of Celebes 

The inland of Celebes which lies to the 
north east of Java, and assumes such a 
strange shape on the map like a star fish 
with only three legs, was also penetrated by 
Hindu culture I was able to land at Macas 
tar while the Dutch ship ‘Tasman’ was in 
port and found out much about the island 
Ibe houses had almost exactly the appear 
ance of tho*e that I have so often seen m 
hast Bengal The people, al«o, had many 
of them Indian rather than Mongolian fea 
tures I was told tl at the marvellous engi 
neering works of the Hindu period still made 
the main roads throughout the 1’land easy 
for locomotion The people were altogether 
gentler than the neighbouring Dyaks bf 
Borneo 
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Sarojim Naidu and Africa 

All India will welcome and honour Snmati 
Sarojini Devi when she comes hack to India 
at the end of April,— the date when she is 
expected to arrive Her success in South 
Africa has been one of the most remarkable 
events in the recent history of Indians abroad 
Her fearless eloquence appears to have up 
pealed to South African Europeans in a most 
effective manner It would seem as if she 
had very nearly seriously changed the opi 
moo of Colonel Cre«srell, tbe labour leader 
in tie South African Union Parliament But 
that still remains to be seen In a letter 
which I have received from South Africa 
the writer speaks of the extraordinary scenes 
at Johannesburg where the Europeans, after 
at first treating her with some suspicion 
and coldness later on flocked everywhere to 
hear her The greatest of all tl e benefits 
which has been conferred by her visit 19 
probably tl at Bhe put througl out the Ind an 
cause completely in conjunction with tl at 
of the African native She claimed no pn 
vilej es for the Indian, which were not also 
claimed for the African She stn ck boldly 
at the root of all tl e mischief, the Colour 
Bar itself 
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A dollar may be taken to be rougbl} equi- 
valent to It 8 3-tf 

\ general snrv ey of the 12 important 
cities ol India should be made to find out how 
much of the taxes collected is used and how 
maoh per head spent to promote the educa- 
tion of the people 

India is backward in education What is 
nece^sarj is to hare man) -sided activities to 
remove national backwardness. W e must 
not be idle simply because Government 
does not do enough It is fair to ask 
the Indian landlords, who live a lazy life 
and enjoy the earnings of the peasants of 
India, about the percentage of their un 
earned incomes de\oted to the spreading of 
education among the masses These landlords 
of India should spend at least one tenth of 
the teres collected from the peasants to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the villagers 
The mill owners and other industrial mag- 
nates should also spend large sums for the 
education of the men, women and children 
whose work makes them rich 

“Self-rule and Corruption 

That Swarajya or self-rule does not 
necessarily imply freedom from corruption, 
will appear from the following observations 
of The Liberator relating to the USA 
which is an independent country — 

The present reactionary Republican ad mi 
matration which was swept into the o&ce by 
the greatest majority ever accorded a v ictonous 
party in any election, has an outrageous 
record of scandals Practically every depart 
ment of the government is involved in 6ome 
scandal or other The Treasury Department 
reeks with the corruption of its income tax 
bureau and the Bcandals of its prohibition unit. 
The Department of Agriculture has its own 
packers’ and stock yards’ scandal The dxsclo 
eures about the blatant corruption and graft 
bordering on debauchery in the Veterans 
Bureau have shocked the country Congress is 
now planning to investigate the wholesale 
frauds of the Shipping Board The Depart 
ment of Justice has been under fire for some 
time because of its sinister inactivity in hunt 
ing down those guilty of war steals, totalling 
billions of dollars Attorney General Daugherty 
doesut prosecute enough and has not been 
winning tbe cases lie does prosecute any too 
regularly. The Department of State is sweat 
ing oil from every one of its diplomatic pores 


The Department of tbe Interior is involved 
in tho Reclamation Bureau scandal The Post 
Oilico Department has raped tho Civil Service 
Law of tho lana and tho Civil Sen ice Com 
mission has tamely submitted Tho General 
Wood oil and concession scandals in tho Philip 
pines will nlso prove one of the blackest 
chapters in the annals of American imperialism 
But lug ns all of these scandals are, the 
Tenpot Dome Naval Oil Reserve steal has 
dwarfed them all 


Tho Kovolt of Woman 

Even in proverbially conservative China 
some young women are up in arms against the 
‘infallible wisdom of their elders* as tbe 
following clipping from tbe Japan Chronicle 
indicates — 

Miss C Chin Chin yin, a Peking girl of 
eighteen with high school education, has inserted 
an advertisement in the Chinese press declaring 
her refusal to recognise her botrothal agree 
ment made by her parents with the father of 
a young man named Hsiang Peo chi Miss 
Cbm announces that the matrimonial arrange 
ment was made during her infancy and she 
asks all her relatives and friends to take note 
that she declares it to be null and void The 
number of similar revolts against child 
betrothal that ere not advertised must be 
considerable 

Of course, there should not be this sort 
of unseemly warfare between the younger 
and the older generation Bat the way to 
prevent it is for the elders to be more con- 
siderate and wise 


"Use of Opium in India 

Mr John Campbell writes in The Astatic 
Revien of London — 

India — a country where opium has been 
used for generations, where it is employed 
In every household as the medicine in most 
common use, where the poppy can grow almost 
everywhere — Ins been for thirty years kept 
aowri to an average consumption of 2t> grains 
per head per annum 

That in India opium is employed in every 
household as the medicine in most common 
use, is a statement which can be sefely charac- 
terised as a lie • 

As regards Mr Campbell’s statistical 
computation of an av erage consumption of 2G 
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grams per head per annum by India's 320 
millions, he mny be reminded of the British 
classification of lies into lie3, d d lie*, and 
statistics It is no nse suggesting that if 
a person consumed 26 grains of opium pel 
annnm or one-fonrteenth of a gram per 
diem, it would not do him any appreciable 
barm For the fact is, every one ot the 3-0 
Bullion persons does not nse opiam Those 
who do are a email minority, each of whot 
takes much more than 26 grains per anDQiu 
and u injured in bod} and sonl 

The waters of a river in flood miv be 
found by a statistician to be only six inches 
deep if spread evenly in imagination 
overt he whole country , bnt atill munda* 
lions work great havoc And it is to be 
hoped that Sir Campbell will not attempt 
to ford a river in flood on the strength 
of his statistical wisdom — though if be got 
drowned in the process anti opium crusaders 
would not be to blame For he wonld onl\ 
ha hoisted with his own petard 

What a So-Called Indian SayB 

A man named Slanrice Joachim puts 
together m Current History all the half 
truths and half lies which Anglo Indians 
generally bring forward to support their 
tola in India And this man is introduced 
by the editor as "an Indian native educated 
®t Oxford and an exponent of evolutionary 
progress toward Indian home rule’ This 
4 native” only paraphrases Sir Lloyd George’s 
‘steel frame ’ argument in on aggravated 
form, as will appear from the fo'lowmg 
concluding sentences of his article — 

“ tbe presence of the Earopean element 
'* sn indispensable factor in the quotient of 
India's success. If the continued presence of the 
European element in the population is to be 
guaranteed, 0 e continued presence of tbe 
Earopean element in the services and in tbe 
* trn y appears to bo no le«s indispensable Tbe 
•erviee* are tbe steel frame which cannot be 
taken ont without altering tbe character, 
’* not actually endangering the safety, of the 
structure • 

The writer, whose name we never heard 
before, bears & foreign tame H hether 
hu body too, is wholly or partly 
foreign, we cannot say Bat it is clear that 
bis soul is not Indian For no true Indian 
oun think of his country being continually 
and for ever under the heels of aliens 


Tlio Social Revolt of Namasudras 

Brahmin mentality in Bengal doss not 
demand that “untouchables’’ shall not pass 
along certain streets or draw water from 
certain wells and tanks, or that certain 
streets are to be repaired only by ‘high caste’ 
labourers Nevertheless it 13 characterised 
b} unreasonableness 

The Namasndras of Bengal are a numer- 
ous caste whose mam occupation is agricul- 
ture Though the general level of education 
among them is low, there are many graduates 
among them following the professions of the 
literate section of Bengali society Wa have 
seen Namasudra gentlemen who are as fair 
as Kashmiri Brahmins , and speaking gene 
rally one cannot tell by their features that 
they are racially different from their caste- 
proud neighbours But they are treated as 
“untouchable ’ Owing to this fact and because 
the Christian missionaries have worked among 
them, founding some schools and conducting 
medical missions for them, they have been 
for some years past unfavourably disposed to- 
wards all movements, such as the Swadeshi, 
started mainly by ‘high caste' Hindus 
Latterly they have begun to feel so keenly 
the insult of the treatment received by them 
that there has been in the Pabna and neigh- 
bouring districts a mass movement towards 
professing Christianity Not that the two 
thousand or more Namasudras who, it is aaid, 
want to become Christians, understand and 
appreciate Christianity , — they- simply want 
to free themselves from the dehnmanising 
social tyranny to which tbe} have been sub 
jected for ages 

This has led to some talk among Bengal 
politicians of removing the stigma of pn- 
touchabihty from the Namasudra caste And 
a few Hindus and Hrahmos are quite in earn- 
est abont it Bnt the Brahman Sabha of 
Bengal remains obdurate It has conde- 
scended only to make the pronouncement 
in a lordly fashion that it will deal with tbe 
problem, when properly brought to its notice, 
according to Shastrio teachings —As if the 
Shastras were one, self consistent, unchanged 
and unchangeable, and as if Bengali Hindu 
society followed Shastric injunctions in all 
other matters The Brahman Sabha thinks 
too touch of itself It is perfectly certain 
that if it decided in favour of drinking water 
offered by a Namasudra, Bengali Hindu 
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socuity would not at once follow suit Ana 
it IS also certain that it is beyond its power 
to 1 eep the Namasudras in a position of 
•ocial inferiority They have become self 
~ “"3 wll find or make some way of 

a IVT 1 conference of the Brahman 
'•ablsa at Bhatpara some of the learned fan 
(ills made speeches which would not hear ev 
animation One of them said that the Namasn 

dras were born untouchable because of sms 

, m . a P'cyious birth and therefore 
Jiey ought to he contented with their lot The 
logical conclusion to be drawn from Him line 

'V h!lt n0 ,nd,viana '. family 
no class or caste, no community, no people or 
nation ought to try to elevate their Mndition 
in any direction, because their present con” 

llfe lUv ?h ,0 a' mt ‘ c ey dld " P"Tion. 
eek to motSt " 65 tb S, Brahman Sabhn 

th!t ,, protoot cow " " ,uJ Brahmanas' seeimr 
to sntafV" 1 ”' ,emWe condition is due 

orfin^; mortal, f“ M of 

Another Pandit made a fenny, or rather 
clean or untouchable Lt in T ™ 

ftmn’ ^7 . touoIl ' n P w hich one has toper 1 

ne'et?'” k “R ‘■‘■bod^Sr 

gSftt-lSKiS&ja 

son be indulged in would hi fnLJ compan 
Pbment hy L sect,o°n”il 

S 

the human mind In order to sat sfv ih 

dispensaries for them They need”, I b ! 
with any of their right, ‘ parl 

tical monopolies They need not V" pr ? c ' 

instance, tn set apart for the Namaamr*’ for 

eerie, „ proportion of ap™„, m ' ££"£**„ ‘ 
public services or seats in the ~ t!l ® 
local reprerentative bodies as "htvV d 

dune the case „f th . yi'nsa",,^ b h “™ 


have simply to agree to use for drinking 
purposes water brought by 2>amasudna and 
to allow them to sit on the same carpet 
or mat with themselves They need not 
agree to take food cooked by Namasudras or 
offered hy them with their own hands 

Sir J C Boso's Return 

We offer Sir J 0 Bose and Lady Bose 
a cordial and respectful welcome on their 
coming back home During his present tour 
in the West, the great scientist had much 
strenons work to do In England and m the 
countries on the continent of Europe which 

he visited, he had to deliver manj lectures 
on his recent discoveries illustrated with 
experiments performed with the aid of 
instruments ot marvellous delicacy and 
accuracy, invented by himself and manu- 
factored under his direction by Indian 
mechanicians Everywhere he was warmlv 
received, and wa, the object of admiration 
and respect The account of hi, r„it to 
lari., given by Tim Fnglmlimmi't ‘own 
correspondent m London, which we quote 
below, will give on idea of hi, reception in 
other centres of science as well 
i / ^ ,r ^. n S a dis and Lady Bo«e hate spent the 
la.t month or so ou the Continent, and they 
eave Paris on Sunday preparatory to embar- 
kation at Marseilles on return to Calcutta 
In Pans the Academie de Science organised 
two lecture, for India's leading scientist, one 
“f .‘l,® Natural History Museum and the other 
? r orb ° n " e veteran plant phy.io- 

o„ E I ^“ B ' n " ma rked from the oh.ir 
on the latter occasion that by his recent 
discoveries Professor Bos. half materially 

Phenome 3 r ” < T I ! d 8 e of «■» fundameta^ 
know m .fbotosjuthesis He did not 

moS .1 , the F conId congratulate him 

wbiclT h h WI ? a h ° marvellous mitrom.nl. 
problem „ ,or . lbB <‘«dy of the 

of his antn °t u 10 Bp l en did interpretation 
mar bo 25 a ‘J? 11 ^ recorded result. It 
ascent tf i? ‘H** D . r Bo>e ’» theory of the 
m France il.ii bound ancli wide acceptance 
has been g,ven ntVon"" °i ‘hereon 

Andre Mnytt 'f, d» France by Mr 
The theory ,s bt!.!! ° ' ‘hysiology there 

m respect to on It™ f r “ ctl , cal application 
troying larne ' Uct P pst which is des- 
1 ranee Til. Imnr,b "r” of forest trees ,n 
r ranee These in-scts bore a bole and ley 
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egg* in lateral galleries in the cortex 
The maggots eat the cortical tistne in a ring 
round the tree, the barb and the wood being 
uninjured, after which) the tree dies m the 
course of less i than a week Hitherto the 
cause of death has not been capable of any 
satisfactory explanation Bat the Bose 
theory now comes into nse, by showing that 
it is the cortex’which pnmps up’ the sap to 
the top of the tree , and the ring of cortex 
being destroyed the machinery for the 
propnUion of sap is put oat of operation 
with fatal resalt ’ 


A Rumoured Sinister Move 

Weh&ve lieard from a trustworthy source 
that the present management of a railway 
system which Ts ' to pass * iiUder State 
management m the 1 n6t distant future, 
hare issued a strictly confidential circular 
to their stations staff and other employees 
ashing them whether thev would agree to 
have three years’ furlough on full pay It 
is said that there is only one cop\ of this 
circular, which is being taken from station 
to station,* bo cop) of it being allowed to 
he taken or kept It is also said that the 
tircnlar has hot yet reached Howrah 

The rumour may not be correct in every 
particular , but there may be some truth 
m it If go the object of this sinister 
move mav be easily guessed If even a 
considerable proportion of the present 
staff went away on loDg leave, the State 
management of the system might have to 
be declared a failure and the present kind 
of management reverted to 


The New Boycott Method 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in lotiny India 
would still advocate tie retention of 
tbe boycott, to be worked onl not by propaganda 
for emptying Government schools and courts 
( that wa« done and bad to be done during 
and 1*121) but by the constructive method 
of establishing and popularising national tcbcols 
»ud panchayets 

So far as educational boycott is con 
corned, we remember to have advocated 
this method at tbe very Btart 


U £. A Immigration Law 

By their latest immigration law- tbe 
United States of America discriminate 
against Japanese immigrants, totally exclnd 
mg the Japanese except only diplomats nnd 
jj lew other privileged clas«es Japan has 
addressed a stiff note to the USA protest- 
ing against the aDti Japanese c!m«e. 

The Japanese note declares that the measure 
would seriously wound tbe proper suseepti 
bilities of tbe Japanese nation The manifest 
object of tl e clause is to single out thd 
Japanese, nation, stigmatising them as nnwortly 
and undesirable in tl e eyes of tl e American 
people The note wares tl e State Department 
that the enactment of the measure would 
seriously offei d tLe just pride of a friendly 
nation and grave consequences would inevitably 
follow 

The mention of ‘grave con»eqnences* 
irritated and angered the Americans 
They re«ented the use of the t+ords The 
Japanese ambassador thereupon explained 
that the term ‘ grave con«equenceB* had been 
misunderstood no reprisal or retaliation 
was meant it was simply meant that a 
moral reaction against America wonld be 
created nmong the Japanese people which 
the Government wonld not be able to 
control 

America s resentment is characteristic of 
the meek A\ estern Christian mentality If 
yon appeal to their reasoning faculties, and 
to their sense of jnstiee and conscience, assum 
mg that they have these latter impediment, 
they practically turn a deaf ear to all you 
say So, despairing of acLievmg success 
id that way, if you think of asserting your 
self, they immediately get angry and say, 

* We are not going to be intimidated, we 
won t be frightened into making any con 
cess ons vS e in India have experience of 
this Western white attitude bo long as 
Indians carried on only “constitutional agita- 
tion’ that is to «ay, made speeches, parsed 
resolutions, and pray id, Foghshmen did not 
Care much for this sort of thing At the 
best they made any number of promises 
and broke them But as soon as a party or 
some parties of Indians declared their mten 
tion of winning their rights in a different 
manner, without recourse to violence, Eng 
li*hmen asserted with a show of wounded 
pride “We wont submit to intimidation’ 
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As it any idea of frightening them by the 
ti»tj of ioice existed m any responsible 
o war t era ! 

Of course, intimidation and tie iieo of 
lorcoarethe white mm a monopoly They 
mav even go the length of exteim mating 
whole tubes nnd races after invading their 
home lands Th«t is how they are m Ame- 
rica. And it is nl»o their inalienable right to 
emigrate to and settle in any courtly and 
innhe of it a white tran’elai-d, if possible lint 
other peoples most not think of enjoying the 
blessings of nature in any conntry which 
the white man has misappropriated by a 
combination of violence ana treachery 

A section of the American public appear 
to be reasonable, evidently because the 
lapane i are a powerful people 

If m \orK, Aran 15 

Tl e inernwg newspapers commenting on 
the restriction of Japanese immigration into the 
“United States, condemn the action of Congre«s 
Tl e Tin es declares tl at it is a wholly 
uncalled lor nifront to the Japanese people 

The New lorh TFe»? f calls tie measure 
offensive, foolish, nnneces e ary brntal and dm, 
gerotm and rayB tl at it does not repretent tie 
real will of tl e American people 11 e country 
will eVpect the President to rave it by Ins veto 
from tl o consequences of this folly 

The UcruM accuses tie Lou«eof imperiling 
friendly relations will Japan, tl o Senators on n g 
to their wretched exhibition of jingoism petulant 
ly jeopardising the work of the 'VYashirgton 
Conference — Renters Special Setctcc 

JIark the strong language used Comment- 
ing on the actual or intended exclusion of 
Indians from the USA and from the British 
Dominions and Crown Colonies, has any white 
man’s paper ever used such language? Has the 
exclusion of the people of India been called 
an affront to the Indian people ? Dos such 
a measure been called offensive, foolish, 
unnecessary, brutal and dangerous ? No, be- 
cause India is weal, not self ruling, un- 
civili*ed In the estimation of the white 
Christian peoples no nation is civilised which 
cannot lick some one or other of them Alter 
Japan had beaten Russia, a Japanese states- 
man said with grim humour that Japan had 
had her Arts and literature and philosophy 
and religion for thousands of years, but these 
did not make her civih°ed , she was dubbed 
“civilised” as soon as she had dealt a knock- 
down blow to Russia l When present day 


Indiana declare tl at lb fry will rot resort to 
the brntal bloody Western method of winning 
independence, but intend and hope to succeed 
by non violent reetbeds, the generality of 
whito men believe at heart tint that is 
raahipg a virtue of uecessily 


Tlio .Anglo-Ruasian ronferonco 
At the AnglorUussian Conference, 

Mr MacDonald said that the first essential 
to friei dly nnd puhtable relations was 'that 
Russia s! o»ld desist flora countenancing directly 
or indirectly any thing smacking of an attempt 
at propaganda among Britishers either at home 
or al road The people of this cOnutry wbold rc 
ijmro more cn this 1 ead than formal undertakings 
As the “British Government had corned 
on propaganda ogainet , tl e Russian Soviet 
Govpu merit and even he!pid,its entmiee, 
tiud had not given op lie policy of expan- 
sion of empire ar,d exploitation of subject 
races, by mnrdates and other menus, the 
Russian represented e II ltabovski was also 
frank Said he — « t 

The Soviet Government lad no intention 
of reiettirp to (1 c Teamt policy of tl© conquest 
nrd partition of Oriental States into spheres 
of influence If the two Goverrmenta adopted 
as a Btfcrtirg point tl e principle of respecting 
tl o independence ard sovereignty of Oriental 
States tley would lo free ficm difliculty in 
settling all questions pertaining lo their m 
teiests in ILe East Be said the war had 
awakened tl e national coii6cionBnp£e of lb© 
peoples of the East and any attempt to obstruct 
that legitimate consciousness would not only 
bo a crime against their own interests, but 
folly, teeing that in the long run such a 
policy would inevitably fail 

As regards the League of Nations, the 
Soviet Government were prepared to nsiociate 
themselves with any plan of international 
organisation which excluded m insures of coer 
cion nnd reprisal, nnd into which all Govern 
merits entered of their own free will and 
on & footing of perfect equality. 

lire reorganisation of Europe could only 
he stable if it were based on the will of the 
peoples and look account of the peoples’ 
aspirations for national independence ■» The 
Soviet Government therefore was prepared to 
support and pmsne the policy of revising 
frontiers on ethnographic principles, applying 
a plebiscite where necessary, as in Bessarabia 
The Soviet Government folly shared the British 
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ti«w that mutual non-suterventten in internal 
affair* was one of the indispensable conditions 
for the creation of mutual confidence 

Englishmen in general are unable even to 
imagine that “khe principle of respecting 
independence and sovereignty of 
Oriental States* needs to be remembered 
*ith reference to India Bat leaTing 89ide 
India, Englishmen are equally ummagioa 
^' TB with respect to the regions in Western 
Alia, such as Aiesopotamia, which England 
has snatched away from the grasp of Turkey 
Ifence the British prime minister required 
to be reminded that 

The war had awakened the national conscious 
ness of the peoples of the East and any attempt 
“ nhslrnct thatlegitimate consciousness would 
not only be a crime agaitfst their own interests 
hat folly,' seeing that in the long ran each policy 
would inevitably fail 

M Kakovski was also right in suggesting 
that the League of Nations should be an 
•nternational organisation into which all 
Peoples entered on a footing of perfect 
eqnality India is a member of the League, 
hut tied to tbe tail of tbe British Lion 


Housing Accommodation in Britain 
In 1921 th B vast earn of £ Z32 000,000 
was epwat on what is catted pubtic assistance 
That is to say, four hundred and ninety* 
e, ght crores of rupees were spent in that one 
year to maintain persons and families who 
were either unable to work or without era 
ployment. The number of persoDS helped 
wai 2b million, or more than h*lf of the 
total population faince then the number 
of person* requiring relief has , diminished, 
hut still it exceeds many lakhs 

The latest kind of assistance sought to 
given in Britain is to build bouses for 
‘he labouring classes and the poorer gentry 
A Government committee appointed for 
the purpose of reporting on the subject, 
has recommended the building of 17, i0,000 
houses, though the working men and their 
employers want ° 5,00,000 Assuming that 
**eh house is to shelter on an average only 
four persons, seven millions or about one 
°f the population of England, Wales 
and Scotland are to be provided with 
houses that would be a pleasure to live in’ , 
■~' n tbe words of Mr MacDonald’s recent 


speech at the annfaal conference of the 
Independent Labour Party at lork 

In onr country, when the question of 
relieving distress in the flooded areas in 
Jiorth Bengal aro"e, an executive councillor 
who sported the ponderous appellation 
of Jlaharajddlnraj of Burdwan enunciated 
the proportion that Government was 
an affair of business, or in other words, senti 
mental considerations like the vUief of dis- 
tress was not a prims concern of the admims 
tration This year, again, during the budget 
discussion in the Bengal Council Air G S 
Dutt, I C S,satd on behalf of the Bengal 
Government that water supply was not one 
of the duties of Government But illogically 
enough he provided the staggering sum of 
Its 50,000 for increase or improvement of 
the water supply for a population exceeding 
46 millions and inhabiting an area of 78,690 
square miles 


The British Premier on India 
The speech of the British prime minister 
at the annual conference of the Independent 
Labour Party at ^ ork included a pronounce 
ment on Indian affairs also Heater’s agency 
has cabled the following passage there- 
from — 

Tbe condition of affairs in ludia when tie 
Government came into ofhre did not give them a 
chance * IVe know of the tenons condition of 
affairs in India and we want to improve it. A* 
Lord Olivier eays, without equivocation 11 o 
Dominion *l*tos for India is tbe idea and the 
ideal of the Labour Government If I may say 
so to our Indian frien Is do your bit for Uritrsh 
democracy to keep your- faith in a British Labour 
Government An inquiry i* being held by the 
Government which means that the inquiry is to 
be a serious one "We do not mean it to lie an 
expedient for wasting and losing time W e 
mean that the mqn ry shall produce results which 
will be the basis of consideration of tbe Indian 
constitution, its working an 1 its possibilities, 
whicl, we hope, will help Indians ts cooperate 
on the way towards the creation of a system 
which will be Saif Government ’ 

Perhaps what Mr MacDonald meant to 
say by bis party not having a chance is that 
as the Swarajists and Independents had 
tried to follow the policy of obstruction and 
as there was unrest due to the Nabba 
massacre and Akali Jatlias, therefore the 
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Libonr Government did not find the times 
opportune for conferring on India some boon 
winch it Hunted to confer , for any conees- 
S'lon now made might be construed as due 
to British timidity. As the British 
govern men t, during the long cento ries of 
British history, bus net tr conferred any 
riRhts either on the British people or on 
others dependent on their fuvour, except oat 
ol puie generosity, as it has neur yielded to 
h ir or considerations of loss or inconve- 
nience of any kind, it would not do now in 
these unquiet days to display the usaal un- 
unxed generosity towards a non-whito and 
non-Christian interior race But supposing 
jndia nere now perfectly quiet and entirely 
tree from agitation or excitement of any sort, 
would not such placidity have been explained 
as denoting the perfect contentment of 

IwiVl" l \ b v ’^omparable blessing. of 
British rule » tt 0 uld not such n constrnc- 

unv T n . °n argument against 

any further reforms ? So whatever the 
condition of India may he, the generality of 
w ‘"l" “ re not lll8 >y l» be convinced 

that any change is needed. 

Mr MacDonald quotes I,ord Olivier’s 
statement that, without equivocation the 
Dominion status for India is the idea atid the 
“f'° E tte ^hour Government. In the Bri- 
t sh House of Commons debate on the Indian 

tha't he ” S ° e ’ Pr0t ' n,olulrds ol«o observed 
tnat he was sure every party in the House 

lom. S3? “™ MTed *J r to the desire thet 
tome day India would be a fali-lledoed 
” 0 3S ,0 ”’f a ‘ t “\ 8d to ‘he great commS 
wealth ot British nations We need not 
consider whether all British parties ,ea”?v 
subscribe to the Dominion status being India’s 
Knoiisl 0 ' ever ytolng hinges on what any 
i j i S ’ " r0 “ ! ”>> O' M. P. would under- 
stand by the words “some day.’’ There need 
not be any difficulty for the rankest W to 
declare W!th the utmost sincerity that some 
cloy India would have the Domimon states 

future w”he° S aay ” lo " ea " ‘ l « non i 

h M ’ owm & t0 geological changes 
India would come to have l cold or at 
least temperate climate suitable for bein ' 
made a white man’s laud, and Britain would 
have a tropical climate. Q 

lBlR l0 Ih II m” a cert ?'y ago-on May 17 
GeaeTaf of lad?™ Governor! 

^ “ I* Private 


1 “A limo not vory • remote will arrivoSvheu 
Lnglanu will, on .sound principles of 'policy, 
wisli to relinquish the domination which she has 
gradually anu unintentionally assumed over this 

country (India), M . ' . . t 

But after the lapse of i 00 years einco then, 
that time does hot seem nearer. ,So there is 
no knowing what J'soraa day*’ may mean. , 
i AV'e have often reiterated oari belief 
that India ought to aim 1 higher ( than a 
British Dominion status — she ought to be 
quite free to manage all her internal and 
external affairs. But we do not dwell on 
that question now. . '• » , 

Sir, ^ MacDonald , wants Indians to keep 
their faith in a British Labour Government. 
Me do not see how that matters one way or 
the other Supposing they had fall faith in 
the British Labourites as their Earthly Provi- 
dence, would that qaickon that party’s con- 
science and sense of justice and give them 
power to deal righteously with India f We 
do not find any historical reason for replying 
in the affirmative. Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
greatest of Indian constitutional agitators, 
never wavered in his faith in. the -sense 
of justice of the British nation. Another 
prince among constitutional agitators, Mr. 
f ’iL '• GMriial 0 ,, hnd^ such an ineradicable 
Jaith in British justice that it is a funda- 
mental article in the creed of his Servants 
or India Society that India is for ever to 
, f* ? a . P art the British Empire. And by 
lalth in the British nation Indian' constitu^ 
tional agitators have always meant faith in 
the British Liberals. But are the Indian 
constitutionists” satisfied that their faith 
has been justified ? Did that faith enable 
the Liberals or the British nation to do 
justice to India f * » - ; - ’ 

#..?*! t ]l e - . contr «y. do not have 
. Ith ,n t,ae British Labour Government, there 
is no reason why °ur unbelief or scepticism 
ould weaken the consciences, hearts, brains 
and hands of that Government. There is no- 
tbing to prevent them from doing what they 
t ^respective of our belief or 
rierht ,e ^' tkem first do aomd just and 

righteous thmg and on the strength' of 

« Ch in ment ask ns to believe that 
they would do more. 

■ „\ Ve , kn ? w . that even if the Labourites 
de « r * t0 do justice -to India, 
m their not having an absolute 

jority ,n the Commons they may not be 
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able to do much, because of non cooperation 
on the part of Liberals and Conservatives 
On the other hand, if they be not sincere, 
this very fact of their dependence on the 
Liberals may be made an excuse for not 
tating any adequate steps to advance India 
along the path of ever increasing self rule 
As regards the immediate prospect, 
intend to show by making some extracts 
from speeches delivered dnrmg the debate 
in the Commons on April la, that the de 
mands of neither Swarajists nor Moderates 
can he expected to he met 

Viscount Cnrzoa asked for a specific 
declaration, that the Government would not 
depart from the letter or the spirit of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 

Mr Richards replying said the Government 
o! India were at present investigating the defi 
ctencies of the Act, with the full concurrence 
of His Majesty’s Government, who considered the 
proposal of Mr John Scnrr to appoint a commis 
*ion on the matter premature 

His Majesty’s Government said Mr Richards 
Viewed with grave concern the estrangement 
between Britain and the elected representatives 
ol the Indian people and therefore desired to 
establish contact with them, hoping a way m gbt 
be found by full and frank interchange of views 
to establish last ng peace and enduring ro opera 
tion for the well being of both India and the 
whole Lmpirc 

1 Commission tnEMiinsE 
Replying to Lari Winterton Mr Richards 
said he was referring to Indians who were pre 
pared to co operate (Opposition cheers) It was 
one of the acknowledged objects of His Majesty s 
Government and definitely accorded with the 
principles of the Labour party to assist the 
Indian people to Dominion self government 
He was of opinion that the proposal of Mr Seurr 
hi appoint a commission was at present prema 
lore (Opposition cheers) in view of the Govern 
nient of India s eDqmry The terms of Mr 
Scnrr t amendment (which urged commission to 
enquire into the working of the Act, with a 
view to reporting with regard to the adnsabil ty 
of granting immediate provincial autonomy and 
Conferring upon the Central Government the res 
possibility for the civil departments and remov 
log the control of the Secretary of State over the 
Governor General) were not m the Government s 
Opinion appropriate to the situation at this 
stage a n! j whether or not snch an amendment 
Vfas adopted by the House it must not be taken 
as committing the Government to any parti 


cnlar method of dealing' With this very), difficult 
problem 

Earl Wintertov J 

Lari Winterton said he alnidst completely! 
agreed with Mr Richards speech CompIalnt3 
that the Secretary for India and the India Office 
were exercising undesirable control over the 
Government of India were absurd He nnders 
stood Mr Richards had made it quite plain that 
they definitely rejected the proposals to destroy 
tl e existing machinery of the Act and did not 
contemplate departure from the policy of sncces 
sive Governments of carrying out the Act to the 
best of the Government s abilities and any in 
formal enquiry which might be established would 
be into the existing machinery and the evidence 
of those interested in seeing the Act worked 
successfully would be welcomed and those who 
opposed the Act would not be encouraged or al 
lowed to give evidence If that W8S the proposal, 
there would be no objection from Conservatives, 
although he was not fnlly persuaded that such 
enquiry was necessary 

The debate automatically ended at 11 o’clock 
and the motion was thus talked oat 

It is clear from what has been quoted 
above from Pro* Richard s speech that no 
official body either here or in England, is at 
present to enqmre into theadvisability of grant- 
ing immediate provincial autonomy and con- 
ferring on the Central Government the respon- 
sibility for the civil departments and remov- 
ing the control of the Secretary of State over 
the Governor General, all of which are urgent 
demands made by the Indian Moderate lead 
ers So, there is no immediate prospect of 
even the Moderates being satisfied Hence 
we do not see how Mr MacDonald is justi- 
fied in expecting even the Indian Moderates 
to keep their faith in a British Labour 
Government 

As for the Immoderates, Prof Richards 
explained that in the phrase ‘ to establish 
contact with them’ ‘ he was referring to 
Indians who were prepared to cooperate 
(Opposition cheers) f Earl Winterton s com- 
mentary on this part of Mr Richards’ speech 
is Tery edifying He understood Mr 
Richards had made it qmte plain that 
the evidence of tho'e interested in seeing 
the Act worked successfully would be wef 
corned and those who opposed the Act would 
not be encouraged or allowed to give evi 
deoce There was no voice of dissent from 
this interpretation raised from the Minis- 
terialist benches, which indicated that the 
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Earl bad undsrstooa Mr Biohards qmlo cor-. 

IPlilv 

Dots Mr MacDonald then consider it 
for those to keep their faith ma 
British Labour Government ivhom a epohcs- 
to a of that Government would not allow 
«w i to give evidence in an enquiry ? 

L nd«ntl> the Laboritea intend to follow 
tre time dishonoured policy of “Rallying the 
Under Atea ” But do they count for much in 
rhe present temper of the Indian people ? 
Pc tl ey count for more than the Imtnoder. 

ds i But assuming that the Moderates are 
reallj as influential and numerous as the 
British rulers pretend to believe, we have 
shown til'll, the advisability of meeting their 
demands is not at present going to be consi- 
dered How can they then be rallied ? 

What insufferable arrogance human beings 
like Earl Winterton have 1 Dressed in a 
littld brief authority, they think they are 
really the arbiters of the destinies of nations 
What foolishness 1 


TLo Warning of History to 
' Orthodox Hindus ” 

If the Btahtmns and other ‘high caste' 
Hindus think that they alone rtb Hindus and 
the rest are not f or if they think tbot, 
though the rest are Hindus, it does not matter 
whether they continue to remain Hindus and 
that, too, in a satisfied mood — if they do not 
want Hindu solidarity j then they may dis 
regard the lessons of history and go on 
J making a display of their superior holiness 
at Vycom, linnevelly, etc , and in north and 
east Bengal But if they are reasonable, 
the} should calmly consider what history 
teaches In order to help them to do so, 
we quote the following passage from T W 
Arnold’s Z7ie Preaching of Islam. — 

“The escape that Islam offers to Hindus 
from the oppression of the higher eastea was 
strikingly illustrated at Tmnevelh at the close 
of the nineteenth centnry A very low caste, 
the Sbanars, had tn recent years became 
prosperous and many of them had built fine 
' houses , they asserted tl at they had the right 
to worship in temples, from which they ) ad 
hitherto been excluded A riot ensued, m the 

S lour so of which the Sbanftrs suffered badly 

at the hands of Hindus of a higher caste, and 
they took refuge in the pale of Islam Six 
hundred Shanars in one village became Muslims 


in ono day, and thoir example waa quickly 
followed in other places” 

“It is in Bengal, however, that the Muliara 
mndan missionaries m India have achieved 
their greatest success, ns far as nnrabers are 
concerned But it i« not in the ancient centres 
of the Muh am randan government that the 
Mussulmans of Bengal are found in large 
numbers, but in tliB country districts, in 
which there nro no traces of Bottlers from tbe 
west, and m places where low caste Hindus 
and outcasts most abound” * To these poor 
people [ Says Sir William Hunter J 
Islam came as a revelation from on high H 
appealed to tbo people, and it derived the 
great ma«s of its converts from the poor It 
brought m a higher conception of God, and a 
nobler idea of the brotherhood of man It 
offered to the teeming low castes of Bengal, 
who had sat for ages abject on the outermost 
pale of the Hindu community, a free entrance 
into a now social organisation.” It is this 
absence of class prejudices which constitutes 
the real strength of Islam in India and enables 
it to win so many converts from Hinduism”. 
—•The Pnachmj of Main, by T IV Arnold, 
Professor of Arabic, University College, London 
Ch ix { The Spread of Islam in India ) 
London, Constable and Co 

The Purity of Public Life 

Mr Hilaire Belloc obsenes — 
“Religion is at the root of alt culture, and 
societies differ more from difference in religion 
than from difference in any other factor It 
is more powerful than physical environment. 
If any one doubts this, let him consider the 
example of Islam One culture covering such 
races as negroes on the one hand, Berbers 
i wbt> m feaVare are indistinguishable Irom 
Europeans ) on the other hand , and every sort 
of type intermediary between, or external to, 
these, cuts off a whole section of humanity from 
tbe rest of the race and stamps it with a partu 
culat mark never to be mistaken” 

Religion being at the root of all culture, 
of all the factors which go to produce differ- 
ences among groups of men in knowledge, 
ability and character, religion ujnst be as- 
signed a high place As the followers of 
each religion consider it to be the best, there 
is a natural tendenoy for them to consider 
their co religionists better than other peopte 
For various kinds of work, the followers of 
each religion would naturally consider tbeif 
correligionista better qualified than others 
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In any case, when education..’ qaa)i* cations 
«9 equal or almost equal, era’s choice is 
more likely to fall on a co religionist than on 
another fl e do not, of course « iggesr that 
employers are invariably guided m their 
choice by sectarian considerations we are 
only making a general statement of the na 
tural tendency Other qualifications being 
the same, a Christian employer would prele 
to employ a Christian, a ihmlman employer 
» Mn'&lman, a Hmda employer n Hindu, ai d 
so on But even m days gone ly we find 
this preference for one s eo religionists 
sometimes overridden llusalman monarchs 
had high non Musalman functionaries 
Hmda potentates had non Hindu officers in 
their employ The bikh Maharaja Hnnjeet 
Singh’s prime minister was a Mnsalmnn 
Coming to onr own days we find that in 
civilised conntries generally, religions teats 
have ceased to be imposed in the choice of 
pnblic servants In England, for example 
Koman Catholics and Jews are no longer ex 
eluded from office The Jew Disraeli be 
came prime minister of England IbeJew 
Edwin Samuel Montagu rose to be becre 
tary of State for India Another Jew Lord 
Heading, successively filled the rfficea of 
Solicitor General for England Attorney 
General, Lord Chief Justice, and Amba«sa 
dor Extraordinary to the United Slates, and 
is at present the Viceroy of India the 
Homan Catholio Lord Ripon was A iceroy of 
India 

Me need not give examples from other 
countries to show that in civilised states 
it is no longer the rule to choo«e or reject 
'men for high offices or low on the ground 
of the religions they profess 

The religions test having thus been given 
op, at least formally, the question is whether 
any other credal test should be brought 
into nse Political parties have their creeds 
In onr country, the Congress has a creed 
The Swarajya party, which IS an offshoot of 
the Congress, has a creed Seeing that 
m civilised countries generally the profession 
of any particular religion is no longer con 
sidered a criterion of knowledge, ability and 
character, should the profession of a parti 
cular political creed he considered such a 
criterion ? Onr reply must he in the nega 
tive “Religion is at the root of all cnltnre, 
and societies differ more from difference in. 


religion thau from diference m any other 
factor ' A political creed cannot Influence 
or mould a man’s personality, cannot leave 
a deeper impress, than his religion If then 
we condemn a Government for showing par 
tiality for any religious community, should we 
not condemn any Government or other con- 
stituted puolic body or authority for prefer 
ring men having a particular political creed ? 
Certainly we should 

In a report of the proceedings of the 
council meeting of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee, published in Forvard 
of the I^th April, the following passage 
ocenrs — 

Tha council was of opinion that the selec 
tion of the Chief Executive and Deputy Execu- 
tive officers of the (Calcutta) Corporation should 
be made from amongst the deserving thorough 
grins Congressmen preferably Non co-opera 
tors 

It is to be noted that onr criticism is not 
directed against the choice of unpaid repre- 
centatives and workers from among a parti, 
cnlar party or parties Where a certain po 
licy has to be followed, the party whoso po 
licy it is cannot carry it out unless it can 
command a majority in a representative body 
But paid executive servants' of that body 
need not belong to the majority party. They 
should be the ablest and most experienced 
men available irrespective of party const 
derations 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Swarajists of Bengal are following the Ame- 
rican * spoils* sjstem, which has been ex 
plaroed m a previous note 1 he use of the 
word “spoils” itself shows the public odium 
rightly attaching to it 

There are reasons to believe that it is not 
only in making appointments to high offices 
nnder the Calcutta Corporation that party 
con«iaerations have or will come into play , 
the poison tree has or is to spread its roots 
wider and lower down Therefore, it is ap- 
prehended that as there are ‘ Rice Christians,* 
so there will be ‘ Rice Swarajists ” 

Politics is not without the caving grace 
of delic ons unconscious humour A 15 
rupee clerk in an office established by a 
satanic Government, is a d — d ‘ Co-operator’, 
but a loOO rupee officer in a municipal cor 
poration established by the laws of the same 
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Erl liad understood Mr Richards t|nitc car- 
IPlilv 

Docs Mr MacDonald then consider it 
Tvvtu-.il Cor tUcue to leap their faith in a 
dritish Labour Government whom a spoV.es- 
m j of that Govarmneot would not allow 
*v on to give evidence in an enquiry ? 

’S'ridotitly the Labontes intend to follow 
tre tune di«lionaured policy of “Rallying the 
' to&vntte* ” Bat, do they count for much m 
the pr «ent tamper of the Indian people * 
Do 0 ay count for more than the Itnmoder- 
es But assuming that the Moderates are 
reJlj as influential and numerous us the 
British rulcra pretend to believe, we have 
shown that the advisability of meeting their 
demands is not at present going to be conBi 
dered How can they then be rallied ? 

B hat insufferable arrogance human bemgs 
like >arl B interton hove * Dressed in u 
Lttld brief authority, they think they are 
really the arbiters of the destinies of nations 
TV hat foolishness 1 


Tho Warning of History to 
‘ Orthodox Hindus ” 

If the Brahmins and other ‘high caste’ 
Hindus think that they alone are Hindus and 
the rest are not , or if they think that, 
though the rest are Hindus, it does not matter 
whether they continue to remain Hindus and 
that, too, in a satisfied mood — if they do not 
want Hindu solidarity , then they may dis 
regard the lessons of history and go on 
making a display of their superior holiness 
at Vycom, linnevelly, etc , and in north and 
east Bengal But if they are reasonable, 
they should calmty consider what history 
teaches In order to help them to do so, 
we quote the following passage from T 11 
Arnold’s 27 ie Prcachtnq of Islam — 

“The escape that Islam offers to Hindus 
from the oppression of the higher castes was 
strikingly illustrated at Tinnevelh at the close 
of the nineteenth century A very low caste, 
the Shanars, had in recent years became 
prosperous and many of them had built fine 
houses they asserted that they had the right 
to worship in temples from which tl ey had 
hitherto been excluded A not ensued in tie 
cour«e of which the Shanara suffered badly 
at the hands of Hindus of a higher caste, and 
they took *01050 in the pale of Islam Six 
hundred Shanars in one ullage became Muslims 


in ono day, and their example wat qaic’ j 
followed in other places 

’ It is m Bengal, lionet er, that the Moliata 
madan missionaries in India hate achieved 
their greatest 8nice«s, hs far ns numbers are 
concerned But it 1® not in the ancient centres 
of the Muhammadan government that the 
Mussulmans of Bengal are found in lar? 0 
numbers, but in the country districts, in 
uhich there are no traces of settlers from the 
west, and in places where low caste Hindus 
aud outcasts most nbouud “To these poor 
people [Says Sir B illiam HuntorJ 
Islam came as a revelation from on high It 
appealed to tbo people, and it dented the 
great mass of its comerts from the poor It 
brought in a higher conception of God, and ft 
nobler idea of the brotherhood of mau H 
offered to the teeming low castes of Bengal, 
who bad sat for nges abject on the outermost 
pale of the Hindu community, a free entrance 
into a now eoctal organisation’ It is tins 
absence of class prejudices which constitutes 
the real strength of Islam in Indn and enables 
it to win so many converts from Hinduism’ 
— Thr Preaching oj Ielam, by T \V Arnold, 
Professor of Arabic, University College, Loudon 
Cb is (The Spread of Islam in India) 
London, Constable and Co 


The Parity of Public Life 
Mr Hilaire Belloc observes — 
Religion is at tbo root of all culture, and 
societies differ moro from difference in religion 
than from difference in dny other factor It 
is moro powerful than physical environment. 
If any one doubts this, let him consider the 
example of Islam One culture covering such 
races as negroes on the one hand, Berbers 
( who m featace are mdistmgais! shto from 
Luropeans ) on the other hand, and every sort 
of type intermediary between, or external to, 
these, cuts off a whole section of humanity from 
the rest of the race and stamps it with a parti 
cular mark never to bo mistaken’ 

Religion being at the root of all culture, 
of all the factors which go to produce differ- 
ences among groups of men in knowledge, 
ability and character, religion njust be as- 
signed a high place As the followers of 
each religion consider it to be the best, there 
is a natural tendency for them to consider 
their co religionists better than other people 
For various kinds of work, the followers of 
eaoli religion would naturally consider their 
comdjgiomsts better qualified than others 
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eatanic Government 13 a glorious Non-co 
operator I , . 


Lord Lytton and tho Ministers. 

_ Lord Lytton lias not showed statesman- 
ship in trying to retain tie services of the 
1 [misters He seems to be at his wit’s end 
? th " M ■■ useless to argue 

that the Bengal Coundil has not expressed 
its want °1 confidence in them in a decisive 
manner. The refusal of salaries is certainly 
tantamount to a tote of “no-confidence 
The mover of the resolution of refusal a 
Mnsalman member, expressly said so in his 
peech Another Mnsalman iiembe^m mov- 
,r ? a 3 Sl , m ,^ ar r 880lutlOD, said, “we nro 

ashamed of them.” ’ are 

Nor has Ilis Excellency been hannv in tTi» 

S^ssr-tt-SS 


did not. or could 'not follow any con* 
mstent policy of obstruction, -it cannot be 
said that support given 'to obstruction is 
equivalent to support given to what' the 
bwarapste did in Council. We can under- 
stand and appreciate thoroughgoing- Non-co- 
operation, we can understand and appreciate 
wholesale rejection of the entire budget, we 
can understand and appreciate the granting 
of. some demands and the rejection of the 
other items on some principle based ' on 
publio welfare,. but we cannot understand 
how the hybrid and ninconsistent methods 
1 l 3 0re . catl ’ke 8a i<I to tbave been any 
method in. their ' proceedings— of the 
Swarajists in < Council can be> supported, 
r or example, can any J country do without 
somO publio provision for medical treatment 
and some sohool inspection, on the implied 
ground that there is a foil staff for the 
promotion of the Drink and Drugs habit and 
trafno ? ° 


“Public’ Opinion on the Policy of 
Obstruction. 


A Correction. , 

The article entitled “Gandhara boulptures 
from JamalgarM which appeared in Onr April 
m»ue at page Sllj waj written by Mr. 1’rabhat 
Sanyal under the direction of Mr. 1 R. D. 
Banerjeo and not by Mr. R. P. Baneriee 
lnmself, a. was printed tbrongh mistake. 


Printed ,„d Pnbll.hsd by A 1T77X 

«1. Cornw.iu, “E**”* Mi..lon Pre.., 
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tlic\ da not cm or the actual expen cs ef 
cin \ ing on the ivmk Iheie are also a few 
p 1 ' ospondence stuth scholarships. Iho^o 
soh Airships honexcr tale the form of free 
tmtiui ti residence wmk and me gnen f< i 
’"‘'l* in C( iro'pomlence stu«l\ eondnet 

ed b\ the institution to which the free tuition 
' i Item! | ho most notable scholarships pn 
' K , l those in the t imcr-itv of ( hiei-o 

™ 4 l»'»PNt» of Texas Hue 
tilt loot of opportunity open to th > e win 
lieir tl i call of ambition 

^o in Jmof I he eorrespon lenee dleg< s 

of tl unihsinlli xmieti which tiah nu In 


rational pisliposh are being npidl) weeded out 

I hen ^ brummagem products ignoramuses 

mth \ollege dcRiccs arc the dupes and 

ehmlatans I hox will line to stop passing 

for the educated or tliej will soon he conduct- 
ed to the calihoos< fhe best of com spon 
denee study bonder cannot be expected to 
do n miracle l T seful up to a certain point 
the correspondent o course m the nature of 
things will not hung about mi education'll 
milleninm But if the corn span denee study 
succeeds in creating m the student a sincere 
hsire t> know and Hip ability to think it will 
haw justified itself 
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to iv Inch the offender belongs Such case* are 
dedt Svith by the punch nuts and nit refured 
to the courts winch tin not recognise them 
Tli» nutters of which the jmnelm ats »pt.tnlh 
takt cognizance are the following — 

(l) AU hreiches of cv>te rule* nliting 
t) matrimony and death, c g brench of 
contract of betrothal, dj-honourable conduct 
in te-peet of marriage, lmptopci beha\ioui 
of hu'-htnd 01 wif* towards eieh othei failure 
t> perform aftu-tleuth ntts of a threw d 
pcw>n etc (2) Case's of lnimonhtv , elope 
ment and enticing away of women (3) Inter- 
ference with mirrngc and death ceremonies 
of another member of the caste (4) L im 
mg of a carcase of an anunil nguii't custom 
(*>) Failure to discharge a valid dtbt (l») 
Breach of social hws to which a ciste is 
subject (7) Breach of tni't anti fraud <M 
Fadua to attend when sumnionttl hv tin 
pnnchayat The punishment awarded for 
offences vanes with the locality the status of 
the caste tht sonoiisiiess of the offence and 
tnc position of the offtmler All thiso dctei 
mining ftatures are considered by the 
panchavat m pissing the sentence The high- 
ir castes an seldom subject to governing 
bodies and when they are. the control i- nut 
so effective Tlie punishnunt generally award- 
ed hj them is the jh rforniance of a piayn*rht 
Uil'iitot) rite l according to the shvdrvs ami 
cx-conimunication from tho brotherhood until 
the needful has been done 


C'rivk is \ IIfsut of Mti-\Dimno\ 

* la Indio «e are now in tbo midst of the 
transition from ethnic grouping ti cme or- 
ganisation and the notions of enmoand offence 
*ro being mdievlly alt* ml Froman agricultural 
common ilciulizitnn with its static conditions 
*e arc passing to n kts-nlv competitive urban 
Midlist nal regime whose entenon is contract. 
\v n * n< * custom cease to be social binder* 
»k 1 ’ J'-'K'vnl to the employ m< nt of labour, 
the sale of goods, contract, monopolr cut- 
wvtuat competition etc., new offences have 
emetad wlmh were unknown to the ancient 
son if code meant f»r a rural emhsatim Thu* 
jHtsons can commit these tffuiets and vet 
ntain their social respect dnhtv , becaiw public 
onmm in regard to thest matters is a> yet 
‘ I n xpected economic changes which 
.nJL* bivoc Wl ' !l ancient instituteon- 

tneixuso tin numb* r of law breaker*. 

, "util we nuy- our ethical teachings 
.vi *tond mis of social morality can m 
expect Hut crime will c«k and nvn will 


expend tlieir energies in sifer and socially 
wise directions The adjustment Ins not been 
accomplished in Indi t, and it is tin. stress of 
the transition which his upset those mo-t win 
lick tlio psjchophj steal organisation tint is 
required by the orderly civilised life of to-day 
Some individuals me bom mentally defective 
Some art moral imbeciles by birth It is well 
known Hint then is no ell's so abandoned to 
criminal life as some «>f the nom id tribes of 
India It is these that am least adapted to 
settled civilised life and conditions and at the 
same time given the It 1st opportunities for 
social developments Main of these are not 
furnished by societv with remunerative libour 
They live m ngncultnral districts which are 
well known for their mfertilitv The curoi- 
nal tnbe popnl ition m India is estimated at 
four millions Most of these In long to a very 
low scale of civilisation— hunters, pjstonihsts 
wanderers, given to luhitual pilfering and 
sometimes indulging m violent crime— and tliev 
show the marks of the criminal type as 
l/ymbroso discerned it They aw brought 
under the provisions of the Crtminal 
Tribes \ct They ate subject to periodical 
registration and inspection and wandering Im> 
v ond the boundaries if the settlement is foi 
bidden without a lei's If tiny pi-s the limits 
of forbi irance tin m ire stringent pro.isions 
of the law arc applied against them They are 
interned in juls while tliev am not allowed 
to practise any of their petty handicrafts for 
their own advantagi When they are found to 
lie mireloifirs than t nminals tin y are brought 
under discipline and educated m settlements 
*some are apprenticed in the f ict >rn s , others 
are assisted to emigrate t • one of the colonies 
In the lhinjib which i> the favourite hunting 
ground of criminal tnU-s, there have hes ■■ regi- 
stered 33 000 male adults of the wondering tri- 
bes for whom 2s settle mi nts including the Ko- 
formvbry Settlement, 14 indu-tml and 14 agri- 
cultural Inu been established The word charac- 
ter, are removed to the Rifonnatory 'settlement, 
the less criminal to the industrial and the well’ 
behaved to the agricultural settlement*. In the 
agricultural stttlement, the most promising of 
the re formed mcml>ers of the criminal tnbps 
are «ettled on land, both by way of reward 
for their own ref irnntion audits an encour- 
agement to others. The reclamatu n of nevrli 
4 oulhons of the criminal popuhtion of India 
pre-cut* a \ a-.t and intricate problem Mtv>t of 
the-e an. born criminals too strong of impulse 
or too weak in m. lf-contn! or firc-ughi, too 
insensible to suffering and larking sensibility 
to jablic to opinion be deterred from; * 



SHOULD THEBE be a SEl’AHATE KAIIAVAV BUDGET ? _ , 

Kv KlI s\!(H] UIAMlRIk V PKVSADA 


\l FAt ) issues «e tmolvcd mtlu qu.'tioii 
' HWrotttin of tk Ikilwa* Budgit from 
the geninl budg. t of Uu cnuntiy it w 
to cmwder tins, m H s kf.m 
conui^ to a decismn on the subject I In 
l rojMisit hnaneiilk unsound, and hinio it is 
uri>nsin ( j tint the linanee Dipulmmt if the 
Douniment of India ii ts not opin'd it fin 
jwonunend ition of the Aenorth Cmnmitt* i w n 
aseu upon superficial considei ition with ut 
P>ing deep into the higher questions of rulwn 
hnanw anil the general principles which win 
pl ~, " ,wn . b ' ‘be financial expt rts of tin Iti itish 
i™, 1 ,* 1 \ n the seventies of tin list eintiirj 
for the guidance of tlie Von tan of stati and 
»)ic (.oiemmuit of India It is , m th ^ 
JW-gunnK wire sit asidi In th. Itailwav 
Commi w of 1SS4 and igu.i by thi Uuln 
Committic of 1<)07-,S Tin adults mi fa, hm. 
»oenaer> nnv,tisf,etor 3 The whole thing ,s 
i.l® 6 '’ nn “ heaij loose-, Inn kecn.K > eisionid 
“ ™ ™“"ln M Uu- .ini-tKi. lio> b«u 
sh!' ii i ,l lN h, Shh di sir dill tint it 
mi uld he caiifullj ex, mn, id and th.nmghh 
P'ne m, t| n t there m,y b furthu 

^ 1 10 co »ntn 

,e 'Proposal onginatul with the Uw nth 
ommittti who neoinmendeil the m pn iti n 
, IJiiJwai RuiRct chit IK ui>on tin 
s g ounds th it suthcicnt funds wu\ int ,ll..tti I 
l the requirements of the 1 ulwai m.l tint 
eonsequentli woiU m pw.guss wen? stoppid 
t.!"” , M,dJul ■'topingi of funds cuismg 
vriousiosx. Ct rtain railways wen. undu cuis 
l™„ ctl ® n nnJ then work, w .s stoj.pul Had tin. i 
, , n com I'l'-tul without inti iniption tlux 
” U,J ha»e been i irmng rtuiiuis, nluli 
y, ln ” ‘ho mtmuption tliui wis l>ss on 
c'pitnl expmdnl before the iiitimiption 
fi„J , oubt tIlat was a defitt m Uu .Id 
hn» ,V‘ t SJ ' U ™ ^ ‘he (mienmunt of Indi, 
n< f-i t > hue been ala uli ainciliid 

wI.im l ,0 ' ,s| bl« bi the arrange munt nndti 
tb t kvsimbh Ins \oted a s„ m if 1)0 
r, n,* 1 , V fi ' c K"'- A.S that defect has ken 
hud tu , ' , tt ,0,, t separation nf the Rulwn 
“ wt y ■' u<> nenl for tin snuritinn oil 
ni.tw nm !V* ''imilni unnguunits nm k 
; for thefutuu. as well 
11,t - ' to l»p,ge of funds was cuisil l\ the 


tight m ss ,f themouu m uket limit , < \eeplion- 
al conditions due to wai famine, etc If 
thosi conditions occui again would the 

I. ulw n Commission be able to hnd iicoiitinuous 
suppli of funds for the iailwa\s •* ItwiH bemoa 
dithcult f>i tin Railway Commission to raise 
1 ms whue the (inurnment is unable to 
misi money The Railwaj Commiss,on ,s n 
|nrt .if the Du, raiment of India How ean 

J, hirt -Sitececd where the whole fuk • 
Mu (meinment of India raise then loans on 
the sceunta of the general resources of the 
e.initrv , including radwaj inemies , whdo 
th. I.ailuaa Comnussion might offe, the 
sieuiiti if railnaa i-eicnues onli The credit 
l{ * ,K f !r^' n r n t‘s <rec,,,eilh '"Kiwi thin 
hit <f tin Ru way Comraiss,on The Kadwav 

J ‘" u nii"ii n will not thirefoa k able to nae 
hnn on inni fnouralde tiniis thin the 
<■ yinmtnt of India The separation if the 
Kiilwn Rndgit would not theitfori gnt am 
1 1' anti^e in thi mattei of i ulw a , loans 
\ irniti i mpam undutaking the con 
tnuti n if i new radw n ni o the funds 
sinu is woik goes on umntinuptedla 
until tk Iim is completed The (Joiunnimt 
Indu ils) cm (lithe same hi raising loans 
in turns of pcici Rut in.war times neitlio! 
tk (nm nunent nm a pi ante compam can 
lais, much moiiiv ixctpt on high ntes of 

"itiiist Diiniig tk hte war the guanntecd 
coni] Hues < ompletch failed to ,aise an\ cam 
id n nntfci of f 'ct, the comiumes ,aise 
tin ir loins on the gunantie of tin Cow rn- 
nnut 

J licit is one *ij of sticngthenmg tho 
piMtion «f tk (ioh inincnt Railwn Con, 
oMirV l , nt w ,lie «ccumnIation 
?,nJ f , ' c 7 nn, , kc 'l for r-nlway purposes. 
m '/ ' ° f . M ' dl ourt, owing funds an’ 

n .t in si ht not eiin b\ extra taxation oi 
mciUM 1 Pitts and f„c N both of which au 
nudes, ra l, K Fxti . taxatic n depends upon H , 

pajingcpaciti oftk jKople Goiemmcnt l.axc 
alia ,di gnen u plidgi that eat, a taxation «,n 
n>t k n*sorteil to foi railway puiiioscs. R a) s- 
mg «,f Uatis an I Fan s ,s no doubt n dr 

matte „,, ject „ odd b.cntZ K 
h datStJ. Sioold ,t tepo~,blo to „tc»te,E to 
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|bm nn intercut of 4 (tor cult pu iniutta «n 
the net balance of admnces nude in the past 
rrom the general memtes towards tlie enpitil 
cost of railwnjs, nnd towards the dehcits of 
inttrest working expenses, etc, of the rndwais 
comprised m the fetite Railuajs, including m 
''Ucli bal i nee compound interest at 4 per cent 
per annum on tliose bilmcos outstanding it 
i the end if eich jeni , 

U) The rciilwni receipts shall meet the 
working expenses and interest on tlie lonns 
contracted for the. railwajs, including tin 
capital contributed bj the Agenej Companies 
»«d tho Indian Stites , * 

i a i ca l'dal and reienue ncconnts 

'■hill bi kept of thi strnttgic rmlwiis melud 
V 1 '" !llt *. N " Railnnv si stun amt ill tin 
yificits of mtuest working < \|« ih> iti n 
iheir n count shill be chnrgul umlu the In id 
Stni « s « f tin guunllmdgit 
H) If in mi Kjr tin. rnilwii n mints 
are insufficient to proude the interest due to 
ine genenl reienues under snb-clnusi. (|) 
noon tin surplus profits in the next <>i sub 
dpi out icirs will not he deemed to hue 
aconied nntil such deficienci his botn mid*. 
<P>od , 

(•») Am surplus profits that exist after 
la? mint of tin abon obngis shall lie mail 
a , *Jir the ruhin} adimnistriti >ii t Ik 
utiuniil in forming it sen is for 

W hi. imng in lenn ions the imment t 
mounts nnilu suli-clmst (Ik 
In) dt preci ition 

(<) writing divrn nnd wilting off of capital 
III) tin. iniproi ement of somccs lcnlerrd 
w the public , 

, tii*) red net i in of Kites and F x*s 

(••) riu lUilw ii Cimiiussimi nni subjeit 
MUh condition ns niai lit pivscnl ed hi 
f l^glshtiu \sscinbh borrow t< mporaril) 
•rotn tupitil or fiom tin resents f jr tin 
jHirja so „f n l( >, ting i x[h nditntt fn winch 
•htn is no plan isi in oi msnthcitnt iitomoii 
I” tin. n i * nut budgit, subjeit ti tin nbligi 
l 'n to make npijnunt of such hnrinw mgs 
<mt if ti,, ix limit budget of tin suhscuiu nt 


, According to the practice in foiu 
befo.e the j ear 1005-G, the figures of Railway 
Receipt-, viz Grow Receipts of tho Shite 
Rmlaaajs, the receipts from tho subsidized cm- 

panus, etc B h,n b e , ||0 

Ibstiact of the gencnl budget of tlie eoniitn 
J 1 ", Wnil'ti™ Ahstract ef the g”,c„l- 

haaelget shall tl ,o , t e„„ „f 

expenditure, ,,z. the , r „ rll „ e “ ,™ 

'Vi- 1 to ,, ' t ’ eompime.,’ tin 

nilirostoii loi"., the aiimuti p,y„ IO nt. e(c 

i . , , P 1 oposed expenditure with full 

dt tills of works and ist ibbshment chafes shall 
bt placed before the Wunhli m the form of 
a dem.nd foi grants „„d o„ a sepin.k .1 
«i dais am »>g the dais allotted fm fhe dil- 

tis 1 II lit till demands f ( ,i gnnts 
Tin mi mb, i m tlnrgt of mlwais shill 
onle n g. n. ret statement on imlanx „oe„, 

J"' 1 W »* I V V" "> the dciMn'l 

m IlS'T r 7 '"»» tlio „,to 

"f the txg.shtuc l-somblj anil not bale the 

° I ”'" UI " <» "■egeneiaal 
Worn the 1 1 , atrial Aitxi.orr Coi„ c ,l o 

« ss 

.b±d i:tj' sw*., tegz ?/ 

out I to tin Itndget estimati firlbM >t ,„ T 
uia seuiitj scantier than those g„ 01l 
>e.r lhil-i. rl „ statement of*Uem«S,S 
t ipatnl expenditure shoaved items of one l,Y|V 
.nil «b ae> onta Of sna.llor Item, shoutd S 
be -hoar,, -OP, rate!, up to Rv f| ™ "s. 

Hi ‘'til? under *1 1 *. * \ ono 'pi ^m 

, JS'S 5 TS ,, | 2 i; estimates 

insiitTli out and s|, IcmcnbTr a, ,° 

ILK* <>f 
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jo kqueithe somethin? in our turn Jo po- 
tuU\ M err tninsmisvion oC oui honti e 
intut to om successors is In no me ms ill 
tint is expected of «s 

If new creation is a dnh with us then 
ttu. 1 Mu ess ton 0 f oui musie must not hi 
tmotjiH.il nice and fm all Tmio mui 
Inis to lent its inqnint on tin mmhlitx f 
evn mssmg Rendition In oui o had 

iliil.hm could lit, || IP ,i«l r , ’“1 

uui flic licit bum s "" , t ; “{ 

,Ut , C >" l» ,M, till t I, c 

f 

ftr fi? „ ll! ’" ,1 , 1 

turns e\cu mctunotuhosos m ohIm h,,w 
mhpl it-ilf to tl,o s«Mlo tj'm-o, , ' 

UKi times when people found fli-if ™ ^ 0I , 

Vf 

^Mr^rxri? 1 sVi 

ll- 111 In Inlhrr-nE,", 1 ,, , i "' ,n "'H to 

"ttuli till t , , c h» Hi, , 1 1 Il , r ■»' turl 

in, nt. i .1 . hiirtil, - “W 1,,KI,S "Utl- 

j'f-k *>" ** 

T»ln “n.,mm' , r„!!r to,"' 

,,r " H "" >»*•■ 


mi vodmin Riunt rent jim i^i 


Hill not Inngiutl 1s it is tiMlij Hind!) 
anj thing new his been added to our music 
since the IMh centuij Vo have ceased to 
think indtpi ndentlj about music is an art m* 
tlie light of om complex modem experiences 
mil changed mentnhti due to tho same 
xHit cm such i state of aflat is ho looked 
upon is fomim tf fault 1 ha\o heard it 
uigeu inoio thin once tint oui music his 
long ngo ei oh id to its maximum height, as 
it no more fiesli oxpeiienccs are possible 
"i the same Admit ition of past nelueienients 
is too liable to oieistep the limits of reason 
V 1 ,, *004 sense iml ns such should lie tuteli- 
* lU, \ fnmdcd against The ifoiosiul supd- 
timl reran] for instmeo is a usult of tins 
kind of uHi i id inn ition It is superficial 
ooemsi it unounts to an insult to oui noble 
lit b\ doming as it does in effect the 
„/,y V fm infinite su ggistneness 

ml deulopment It is besides idle to nssert 
u X1>u 1 ss ,0, i might to itmiin the sime 
tn thon„h oui conception of music should 
n u Qliingcd is ,t must lm C through the 
• ipse of time 

inootdmfir lemuks must not howeiei 
»os C of 11 ! 1 ! 0 ' 1 *° , K n cl,, ‘ , lmige to the gu it 
imh«h« C f nu , ls,< * I Iwo nothing but 

(.1 r f °i till cl issicnl slim it I. taken 
h. : T" H '‘t l>clongs to the ch~ of 

fm ' V! f 1-01 then tin (tint thing 
met , tld 111,1 <"l°) "oik (,r till 

, " ml J “■ om cx the unwcil com 

it is ... ’—g 1,s pnud the mint because 
1 wi«> mcMst.ble genus of 

ixtmt if „ftt Ut n " ,', K 1 ,,<lflc ’ s tune to n great 
to ou. rf? tt,t ? Kd,,c, »'.s applies no less 
httu st,|| C ,?M C> n)Us,c inasmuch ns the 
I'lmti l ‘ s . ,m ‘PUal of no small 
mistake ihonf , ,i to m ' n o~ W the io be no 
such Licit ness f lu Mn »dmu ition for 
Du t Insstc »i * UI l ,rc nnmentlv guat it is 
man n'< n ,„i , c ? nUs ,(> he eomimstfd once 
Tims i c,n lt it comes to st«) 

risni as such Mhi* i i O 11 md witlidn-ssi- 

tin hxin" ^ ...tl' f 1 t» p, ' ,dh , - 

iM.r, ssmiP i , W fo i, the mode of its 

ought t) } c "'/"i tlm t our ihssiod music 
icnumbhn„ „»«1 , " ll >ff'l'tiMe of n 

"long w.th f f ( ‘ ^ tl,,n T 'V ,ts 1 x pi Css, on 
t\ pts of nitix-M . mtunluctwn .of new 
chs ual inusi. 1 1 . * ’ |1 ' ,U)t to ix place tin 
thi ] ittei I o l CV|S ^ h\ sub with 
lo 1 <. ntott pticw i ml g llt s 

> * " \nnll 

r -sajs m tiitiu )„ 


Tli Shu]} of l’.xtn 
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applies to Turopem nmsie ns. well though not 
perhaps to tlit snmo extent as m Indian 
iiiusie lm in oui musR tin executant 
tnjo>s fu grcntei faeelom of exptissum m ,t 
being const i um il to s„ v 01 v \ n tu um 
Mutton out 1 a othir. Ho tint ns ,t mu 
it ML focus our attention fin the imsent m 
!" “V 11 «« nut In too nmili I 
V| moil mijiirtmt in nui.u 

tlian in tin utlill lm, „t. , raw ,'" t | 

sillluidci of till Hint Ihlinijh In, lM ,,„t, „ 
is Cfltimh more ilnort rail i„l„„„ tl , 

Ins actual pnsinci— Um» 

l’“!'l"V In m 111 . I, tin 

soil llo not mill to Ml til. Hint |,„, 

‘ 11 “l 11 ! *" “I'l’IlHll 111' 111 llllll 

nut in hum, t|„ , r ,„ t Mimniii, ' |,||.V* |r 

r.iSM "^"' 1 ' 1 ?" 1 ' ,[ -'"'''S' 

mini's 

sis.T.i.'ri 

inn tat k n of stjlt In musu^N 1 '" s,1Us 1 1 ' 
him) in general l,ttlo Sn of* 'tim 
function of nmsie UiaI i , '""hoi 
■m.simn, t„k w not S ! sa “'c 

sa* ais as 

nthoi khiuuS tK,,.,, 0 / C ?'2" L *'«. 

hatupui good ,tilis V’ ililtimitmto 

Inn. Ill ro,l„, I. ,K l.tt,, l S' '•■m. 

s i ittc 1 s attention to the 


supreme importance of cultivating n good stile 
in musit Hut lm imiHijin! function js to 
aid Jus pupil m finding out foi Imnsclf Ins 
tim m I f tlmmgh :i distinctive stele nlnc.li 
"Hist iituls i K , ,,Kiilim t<» himself The 
tc ului s s(\i t s|u uld (online itself p? onl) 
tin Htit of stvh Hu pupil should 
S't lufoa luiiwlf „s „ M „t ,,f model, hut the 
oumr should mui wtjmr itself „n tin 
1 ‘‘“i MmK «n> mi Ik an t if nl that 

u "'Hid 11 inti listing „s mil ns piofltddt 
• I'»sknh if Hit s could In piescmd Hut 
inis nnuld projmh sptakmg In tlic business 
, 11 IPwnophoiio uni n it tint of a pupil 
win* aspms to l K mi iitist 1*« , l,\ sheer 

V: " f '"I'slii-s sl.ln I, incur 

, "ft in k i lm .um „ art,.! 

U" t"t In nli, mum llmt , ,|,li um 

Hint i, mt rn.lv 

t I ' 1 ,m l '"'Ht luniisis up aw much 

ft’ iiiltiiliKdl ,11 „m ,||||, | other- 

rn'imS M *' f W< *“ ss»n|i( lluir ri le- 
ft. r-nnil tin. n|splio. to mii-ic as 

eoimii, x i ' V*. lu,t ‘^ s ”ahle because the 

j “ft ,1 " ,n '! c1 ' '"Hi" mi' in our life of 

so tint V ( ' ,IW , , . U 1 U <Iniacfcrs not « little 
to hse #i, ' uu 'l, H n H«c l.Uh to stand 
hold o„rsft!, a i . 0 U'ciMiM , ,f wc mro to 
lluis thcit S "o )f f,nni 1,11 M,tJl Hifluencis 

cuThi « S’, "u!""' V on * ® Rflod stjle 

S *>K || ,, ,y' ! mlluc nee cm another s 
the 1 ittc i I,, *, f, . )Untr dots not cloimnnto 
mom So »i, '"mp. !s full Mlfcxpifs- 

pait of ti„ of ‘Hnehncss on the 

tu s Of nt w ,kt! U 1 to mtinisic beau 

ed 'lj io ti ,o, r « 1,1 *»c net I> Ik oui-ostmnt 
fltt Hint lu r nU ', st lln,r Ios( sight of tllO , 
Hi lioliune " ,H| h ' L 

is not an i ,ll reft, ! re " "msH This 
only synin-itlu . f ^ ns d , dity and icquircs not 

SftTu “"{iHK 11 ,'' - *,.;;i rt „re1„rS 

-wins femi 
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ttueiindititiiisl i,„ar.lli.s, 0 ut»,n] .ircura- 
't’" r f , ot cm«i|ueiiLC-. iif min', and 

cxpulipius It ciimrjt lio o^phinoil hj nntun 
in whicli oil'll tiling i, tomlitimml, it point-, 
nuild- n ( itlu, III Olein of tlnnp, nln, |, 
h inset nils nitiiiit I in but wlinti Wl , |, , , ml 
i» no f mill in,,,,, si If const mu, in 
'Si f!on H “I bunlo In jnactunt not,, „ 
InnmlUr o "I,', T'Xl, V"'.' "‘ , ' 

nunns iif iU 1 ' S." Srii" 

JsT ,r i n ?''** '* "' e j" ...Si 

SS??«.S!»a 

Kant 1 ft!m°Un tUn, ’i‘ ,a t V' S 

sHS-t-SSfiS 

iSSFa?-: 

X'SEHSStS 

!;S- o f '''ho S siS nTbo’,,"™™, 

sa'.ci’Hsftffi 

w» give an> pui pose to oui moral nctm^ 

K C / 0l 10 snko of tlnt lmiimso not 

because. it is good and nghteous n.^p 
foundations ciuiot bo shaken , n thorn h! 
the imnioitalitj and eternal jouth of Kantmn 
philosophy Kant dul not kau us i iS 
made system but only tin. foundations „f ,{’ 
tlieso, howo\tr 11c tJio foundations of man’s 

inlnnlv 1 f'u , tI,at wlnrh unconsciously or 
inguoly felt, fiom all time dccukd his 
thoughts and actions non brought into 
consciousness and ht »i> by the dcai hghtof 
philosophic examination and knowledge 
\gain " e fei'o the word to Chiller who 
wiote to floe. the October 2htli, 1797 i* 
dois not at all frighten mo to think that the 
law of change which does not sp„ u anv 
hum 111 01 diTine wotk will also destroy the 
form of this philosophy, as it destroys „»\ 
fonn, but its foundations need not fear 
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d^tmction for m.uo flu fo-.nmiyr of man. 
kirn and human reason *ht> | m y e facitk 
jK-en m kmiw lidded nml on the whole acted 
upon 

.... 11 nl " 1 iin|MissiIilo ti, Id 

r, I"'" 1 . ,'i" ,,,it "" """nil !<■ tuts 

' ", "'ll Ilf till, tuiri. n[ 

J," J M """!""' 0,i simple mill n|n Ions n. 
1,‘i t 1 11,1 ' "111 ill) lorlil" 

i ill V "" lr """'"tutiipts Jntli. 

1?' "'list nsp from t|,„ , W1W „|,„„ 

?* '' I," Hint of Ihp mural 

-inn ' "' l , Rl1 K "" 1 KI<Cs Ollll tllD 

= ,ll. lt i,, '-‘I"- "111.1 '1'" 

I I Ptr '"/I !">"'< If It'll 11,1' "It 

His II", ill Uilnplnsios . „„t 0 „1) 

tJ ’T "/ '"it "Iso II," mrtv 

i 7i ' J iiri -i"">i™pp no 111 -" 

|, " , ’ Cl l ,, l' I" 111" politic ,1 Kpl.ClT 

, "> I'" IJtlson ,1 c, „„1,„| J „„s 

! "L“ ! 1 '"'" "tmiinrj. lie nmjii.sul (lie 
hm kiIiuio ,.f ti,, 1 unch It,, elution. Hi p 
I" I , , i , ‘t/T" 0 " ' W't "Kempt 

l"ll,mp,l s,nU ’ "I lilpns mill 

II, p", ill's I, Mi' irali-ili/i'io'piiimmp's 

I d 1 r,m iV, 1 "K I" " Instniff JIUIPP 
“ » SI (I -hi. N i 1,0 <1 F"'«">lt<t 11 link Of 

I0«i. III."" „ "f f'PP 'lolls ) for tlm 

"l" the iiniicinli "-rf, " f IK< ! 1 ’ I ‘-' 1 "" ll h0 'tl" 
Picis stZ , 11,1 "'I il constitution m 

"u „r7 ' l,<> »<»<"«» tlsinj*. him- 

dent (f the fonn of tl ,,0C " lni ^ cn ‘' 0 ,n,Io ' ,en * 

Is no wlinn t ,e P lM t r «ment Thus it 

h>o «s Loon to It th,,t infdern soci iIimij / 
philosoitlucal njL C i| me , ■ e,,0ct,0, * ft,ul 

others found its efav to'Knnt' ,u " 

that he, uho 'hT^ a ^ 0,l, shing ncliuionn nt is 
turn to gicut art n '', c ? lT0 j> nil J personal it In 
‘lie poetical , !,w " ,H> *<>‘* notice of 

bchilll r, wl„ c]l C f V <lts , of Ooetlu 

hss ga \ 0 us f|, ( Jifp-time neieuUie 

winch has proud t» > | ln 'if tlmi of a(,s tbcbes 
solul, not fiom 1 ,, >e * 10 m °st fertile and 


solul, not fu,ni to,,et ho most fertile and 
butfsoleh fium thej °« n 0 i I , « , nence of art 
lnssjstpU'f'd^iyf"'' P°" IstdllOJ Pf 
141 Scliilki tlio 1,1 o„i , AluI wh wi he found 
wealth of his ar U s o ' ' be '^ from th. 

bfe to abstract nl. w t .J Jllscl0USIl ess <ould gnu 
nid i IuIom. ph\ w as fosf 'VV 11 ? 11 ,w two( 11 l»oe f i ' 
^mal featine £ th ? m| ' k h teJ wl '* 0 ‘ fc»es ifs 
idealism, mcludmc ti, f ,' J10nt 1’onod of Oomian 
U l,Dg 11,0 I ,er *od of romanticism 



1 Ini tight I tail (urm into bung n istmtimni mu! 
« u »" 1 

or\ n l ‘l T |,0,tflnot of » I’l-'to a spin. . 7 , 

i Leibnitz Itminor mnc |, „ t onjin l( u \ 

fo thu7 n !imiT d I, V ,n ff n " ? lih Pnthnsinsm 

ti.o„ S M mil lire t 
In, S""f" nt 011 ll " l™'l h im 

7°lh“°iKf IS,";! 

Rd.tc, HoS ^ 

I'tic ,cl]ool, LSiovu 1 7, r, 'l C “"'i .‘i' 1 ' 1 ’ 1 " 1 
■ejected him mo in fact i n \u llolll, tlateI) 
insnfflcioiicv is nl»m 'heir 

m time ind 1 1,„ i 1 ™’ of 

<*>ndtmiud them, ft tim' i n< V 1u frP( ‘ ,ml 
li) them flints ° To dA «" l"»»n 

«>ui own m)>t ttu itf n i „ * no " bnn " f'otn 
not know ,t bofote tlut uPT" 00 , ,f ,v ‘ ^ 

;*s e p,s;i o?7z,:t z ' ^ £ 
m c 

"Otia renllr midlist ml'Ji”' 0 P’S" 1 "‘H tin 
appreciate mj books\ l hi ll ! c " “ " ,u 
anew, has como trim “fcl *i ta,l> 'hem 
And pei lions . c Wct,tion 

ml in bo- 
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An«l ’ peiliaps Z « r «.on 

l>ev»ng that ohIj ,,i fStur! b , ol<I m ho ‘ 

lull) understood , ? ' he "ill In 

S‘ * " 

tb it^of' Copernicus’^amj ft,', "hu'Cmcut to 

pnralhd shown a, , t T soij stnhmg 
incntol w,s the reiofin h ™ f “"da 
he brought shout Up to ComV S1 t ' thlcl1 
sva, looked up 0 „ is .bnih » ,llCMrt '. 

sou n moung round lm 8 * tl , 11 '">1 "'0 

attempts to csplaiu thus all 

staia lomaimd sain ' Is ,, 11 '' 1 '' 1 °E the 
sun stand st,U and th„ S , ,tU5 m* the 
him mil lDimoili itch onlS, mmo tumid 

‘ the -.tliff' « rate the 

of philosophy An 1 m the* field 

foi granted as they did bnW ?’! 0 ta ko tilings 
them know], dm , f h«»t dtm.S 

ns an j tiling on tam .1 ', lt +, 0J « n »ot till 
nan the ,, s„l„I,t " ,t “ J, “"V »»> 
llndersti ji] But mu ‘ "m'h'Ue he 

j-raph.e plate wind, ™ *' not , photo, 
from nits, do ,„,t nitel ,i, ", I. ob '™'' 


1 'ioducnig them lunnluig t„ „miti hn* 
«lmh const, tub its I < mg Unit nnsmmlt «' 
our intillu t will. th. blip of its notions 
« oinbiiNs mill tinge s f|,<» pen options supplied 
f i n , , fxpwwmo ns n wntmuit) 

't know I, ,U , n s „lj 
"ii ]Hiei|itiim, „( nn , tlitre K n- 

i "on -mini spiutiutl th mi n t Ip,,,. from 
" lust ningid in ,p ice nm i lnnf . t I k's 
"‘"■""""' late tliiili-ilu. In tin forms of our 

'■oi'tiol, It ,s „„t ,]„ m „„] t),nt adjust' 

, n, ,, I' 11 IhlllK- Iml tho tilings that 

J 't tin ills, I , i s to our iiiiiul thus pill) a 
'Si' " f tilings is pii-silil, According 
\_ (1 'III i , uiiiidorfiilh pu gnmt fommlnlion 
nitellict ' " lu,<r 'hu l»" of the 
lint though hunt -i, il.culidl, m-i-t' iipoii 
» T ” f the mind he Ilois not at 

it hllon lodge can bo prniltlreil hi 

the “t'l'I’I)- nf material iioln imi'idt 
nolds «„S'e ,| ,r 'l tlmugli nui ,,r,se„t turn 
uleilism 1 ! n ', 1,11 heat as the oh mipion of 

1 e min.e " ain ', 1 " nntnnilistio nee of life, 

tin. imiirtf.m 0 ll m l<1 , p 0,1 hi' tune was just 
as the 'I' tune ho rither appeared 

1*101 m ' 5 " •t ? 1 "' 1 f»l '0 Ideal, Mil, tho ells- 

sneenlitm. , s nm M, admn of , dogmatit 
Inowlidee l 00k “tf" 'l' o]r to product 
holi rfhJ’' mnL thought, uithout Hu 
of 1 tic 1 tffr' siipcivonstnl knoislldgo 
God fioMlim* 0l,,Ml ' of human thought 
part oHhe ’ t ln ? lll 0 *taht) Tho groatist 
( KuliL drtv < ' ,lt,(ls ni of J’uro Ifcnson’ 

ibo final ILIf” «“ * ,0 

tlic uhllosnnt 00 ^ 1 n * ** 1L knowledge dJiicIi 
hclioud to Tin 0 i^tionalism (Aufl Inerting) 
hut w! 1 r L ; s ,,f tl10 " 0 thntgs is nothing , 

knowlcd-o IS 1 / 1 ' 1 * nny 

domed to t s- t f, . om !«»*« «i^n ^ 
Hint bimiH.t t nn »' 1 ju«t this proof 

h,s time "and ’e°" 1 > 'udint shook m 

a!l-dostto\ci A c nei t,ic MJinnno of 

notions of om A mt,l'| 0 > t V‘° fundamental 
eaimlit) ncSLt, 5?“? ‘•“ Il a' auhstmico 
eaiieiicnce which itsdf !, “"h""', 0 fro , m 

thiough them se ‘ , euraea possible old, 
onii t 0 .. f smelv tile) Imc hull 
lime snlue and'' 0 "'f'' , of eapsneme ami 
it, dimfin ii . ri'Phdtion only within 
espi^ K thmighhant contium, to nso tin 
the mini ha, now 
just siLntihfs tin . and substmee it 

tonditmns of tlnt 01 ?i\ C ° t'T tl " (3t “ ,n <nts ntid 
he) ond oa£i ^ 
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father mil motlier to the two daughters he 
ha* left behind The death of his wife m 
1918 completely broke hi* health He lost 
hi? eye-sight and had to retire from service 
in 1921 The operation on one eye j car 
before last proved unsuccessful He was fast 
ebbing awav since then, and dud of heart 
failure on the 4th of January last 

Coming to know him fiist as my tcachei 
in the Presidency College, I should be sorry 
to let slip this opportunity of saying some- 
thing on this aspect of his careei His great 
ness a* a teacher lies deeply impxinted in the 
minds of hundreds of students who had the 
good fortune to sit at his feet He wa* one 
of the few teachers who invanabh held out 
attention and held it spell bound as soon as 
he parted bis lips to speak His lectures were 
entirely free from tinsel and clap trap bloated 
platitnde and ponderous learning his delivery 
from declamation and gesticulation The\ 
wore more or le*? like ov erheai d soliloquies 
Ho was a prof on d scholar but without, the 
faintest suspicion of parade and one in whom 
tho sharpening of the intelkct had not 
hardened the heart He lnd transmuted all 
knowledge into beauty like the silkworm 
winch feeding on mnlberrv leaves produces 
silk If the highest test of a teacher be not 
merely to drill up students for exammati n 
not e\ en {to impart knowledge but to creati 
an attitude of mind, then Chose was the 
teacher par excellence We liked him best 
when he took poetry with us, and in the 
enchanted realm of poetry the mere scholai is 
just like Bottom in the grove of Titama W t 
enjoyed on the other hand, the unique privt 
lege of being taught by one who e lips had 
been kissed by the Muse In his lectures 
on poetry he was both interpreter and cieator 
instalment and artist. The words of a poet 
would bloom into form Rssume hands and 
feet, and vibrate with life and music in coming 
through the delicately responsive medium of 
hi* mind, and sometimes, not too often he 
would enrich them with the colour of his own 
mind the rhythm of his own feelings and the 
music of lit* own soul like the golden dream 
of sun'lune added to daviight In these 
mood* of exaltation he would let fall jewels 
of poetry in interpreting poetry create literature 
in teaching literatim moulding the language 
in a peculiar idiom of his own Most te ichors 
can only a pire to bang with them the spirit 
of painstaking research and erudition com 
Inned with clever and sympathetic appreciation 
and lucid interpretation From Chose we had 
all these and something more 


In hi* private study at home, to those who 
had the privilege of a more intimate acquaint 
anee he wa* not much different, 'lo love him 
it was necessary to know him, and to know 
Jum was to love him His sht, retiring habit 
did not irvite readv familiarity, and main 
were too apt to mistake his retienco and 
aii'tentv for coldness He always impressed 
one as a wanderer who had mver found out 
his bcaungs in this world in the light of his 
eye and was vaguely reaching out towards 
another in the light of his soul An air of 
nther-worl dime** alwiy* clung to him like i 
delicate perfume People mistook him to ht 
stmd offish because lie wanted to stand aside 
a little looking at the panorama of lift Those 
who knew him a little intimately found how 
gentle genial ind kind he was His mannei 
was personal without parade of pusonahh 
beautiful without ornament, intimate yet not 
tw famibai revealing much yet suggesting 
more There was besides an air of elusivem** 
about him that made him all the more atti act- 
ive and gave *reater freshness and chirm to 
the intiniaev lht secret charm of his con- 
versation wn the exquisite skill with winch 
silently leaving himself out ho would draw 
out our latent qualities and giving foim* 
to our dreams and words to our feelings 
mike vivid and articulate the vague and 
tlutteimg v earning of adolescence k tingte 
of the Id delight passes through me as I 
recall how I would sometimes come biek 
from him with a beautiful thought like i 
bird carrying a wisp of straw to its ncsf 
He wa again none of the poseurs the 

dilettantes and les*er lights the poetaster* 
pir appeirance and of the longhnred type 
who insist on carry lug their art to every 
phase of life Nothing mipre sed one more 
than hi* homelines , simplicity and natural 
ness If he tilked of poetry or art in gene- 
ral his words were as natural os the 

emanations of a beautiful soul shedding 
around it its own substance just as perfumes 
are particles of flower that melt in the air 
But generally we eschtwed it and talked on 
other subjects The chief difficulty wa* the 
initial one of getting him to talk but ouct 
started he would soon warm up and go on 
uninterruptedly in his entranced air that 
seemed lost t> outward consciousness Hi* 
conversation would then run like a limpid 
stream from one topic to another with easy 
flow and sp irklmg wit. He would never 
readily answer a question about himself 
and would always go off at a tangent M hen 
he spoke of himself he would sometime* 
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hi' work For Iho whole of hi' education il 
career he was intimitch connected with tin 
C ilcutti 1 mrcNh, vet not t single poem 
of In*, his appeared in the poetic il selections 
published bv it In nil the micccssivc st iges 
from the school to the M A eh'SCs «t had 
invanabh to ta te a dose of Wordsworths 
sonnets like Il« minuter /bulge or IauiiIoii 
with the result that the) hid become positive 
lv sickening to us jet the authorities would 
n »t pi ice in our hinds such a potm ns 
f»lio>es London which in litcrarj meat i» 
undoubted!) cqti il to them And our 'pcci il 
thanks ire due to Ilr Dunn who besides 
allotting Ghosc the maximum spice in his 
Bengali Hook of English Ncre wrote of him 
in a highh appreciative manner in the in 
troduction and in an article to the hugh-k 
man after («ho«c a deith 

We shall save the disappointment d somi 
readers, speciall) western if at the outset 
we brusli aside the mistaken notion with 
whuh, we are afraid the) ire ipt to approach 
Utm. Tli nigh composed bv an Indian theic 
is nothing pirticulail) Imlnn in his |ioems 
Those readers who ait looking fir the 
qualities o! eastern glamour and colour or 
oiitntal mysticism nied not turn to lilioses 
works. As atnad) pointed out, bv virtue of 
education and bringing up lie was mire in 
tune with England and the West than his 
own country and the East Kvr this reason 
almost the whole of his hitheito published 
work i' almost cntirclv western in tone and 
temper ''o fir as m\ impression goes the 
only work with a distinct!' eastern flavour 
was the contemplated drama of Natl and 
Damavanti of which the hrst scene be one 
evening read out to me from manuscript but 
which I do not think he completed Far from 
presenting anv distinctlj eastern qualities 
jus works derive their peculiar cb meter from 
being almost alwn\s English in atmo'plieic 
colour and imager) Not to speak of the 
-poenn ni 'aiis cativ pdfiurtuons or a -poem 
like London which though published late 
must liave been written in Fnghnd is is 
evident from the poem itself alt tus latei 
I»oems composed in India and j ubhslicd in 
magazines here are redolent of English 
imagerv an! t ngli'h landscape Tiius i poem 
published onl) several voar» back in i local 
magazine is a poem on the Foplar Beech and 
^keeping Willow. and English flowers I loom 
in cverv stanza < f the poem Autumn pub- 
lished in another local magazine 'O lite as 
September l 1 *” 


Km- ntp-Mize of m 
( 11 ktKM ill 
Is it ah a shallow 
I recall - 


Net "Inn down I he* i caches 
Nil t with col I 
'sane the wintry U“Ot lies 
Dur-t lo bold 


\\ indv iiLteu stniek n> 
tlualis raid 

Liki sun loams the titans 
Bill'd the sod 


\n I whin t pul after 
Mi jw cm! the ground 
DiflbdiD in I uu’liti r 
Danced around 


Hi Ilnnn wrote of the significance of 
t. fuses |)>otrv is a link Mulch the fist 
ind tlie West, lint in this respect, the 
ultimiU and considered new of postentv t> 
uUr mind will be to i eg ltd him chiell) is 
in mtcrpieter of the West to flic Fast, and 
not as Dr Dunn wroti of the b i«t lo the 
West 

I)r Dunn highh pniscrl Ohoscs poem 
I < sa//<7 of Hi i /mi n in as the finest ifbetic 
tvpiC'sion of patnoti'm called forth b) the 
w ir He wrote it is one to whom England 
wiis i frster mother It is i mightv achieve 
moot reminding one in its eveelknt cvecu 
turn loft> lone sustained dignity and tntn 
c »te mel vdv of the greatest odes in 3 nglish 
Bv its side the poems of Kipling of tins 
kind re id like the clitter of triangle and 
drum 


'III* who ul iuiik ti Inc 
At the 1'vvst n>ble Ihtnir 
And fnnkest pmis to 1 ring 
l non the quivering lyre 
" h> art thou *low to Kin,. 

N vw w lien the w orlil tieelonds 
willr tattle Kiieli as sh rou Is 
Earth in a mist i f tears v 
>oi want of Iioart laiike 
" hilc lliun t r sines afar 
\n I evtn the liavest fears 
Vs'kest thou a theme for t-on 
No fears tan e'er wrong 
No t*nn can tarni'li 1 Strike 
And unK Hntanrua. 


Hut the roil Oho«e so fu *» we have 
been able tu judge from his alreadv available 
works is to he found at his best in Hie 
exquisite songs and clegic' the diintv love 
l)rics and nature poems which form the bulk 
of his tv oik md winch ate deeply tinted 
with a passion itc wistful mehtiehoh, and are 
nch in all the haunting associations of word 
niB'ic Judging from the meagre volume of 
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his production one is tempted to mile tho 
Mme lemark about Jura as Matthew Arnold 
mide about Gray— tint lie nover spoko out 
that for some reason or other he was denied 
the exalted opportunity of singing with full 
Hiroited ease But such i lenml is found 
t « r sti at tlie P res0nt moment in mow 
ot the fict that wo Iwo jet to wait for the 
ippearance of his whole work IKo wt Ime 
to tile into consideration the peculiar fact 
that lie did not write with an e>e on publi 
cation Besides ho brought to bear in his 
woih too cultivated and sound i seholatship 
' lltlci1 h'te too 1,„1, , stondinl ot 
ImS'T J 00 , «n nitistic con 

aencc to indulge in irresponsible nnd slip 
Sliod oserproductun which is the hmoful 
tendency of modem literstnio He listed 

°ss' , f!rtlhh tl “? " ml 1C0k 

,, ,„!? ltJ 1nd , rresrded them ns corse 

s I "ST " 1,,ch 15 ">«« » imstortnne 
, a fault in a writer Ho believed not 
J , m he lutnrj but nl o in the ardent 

ti be slmenuT 11 ”" 1,0 "' ,s to ° * cr “l>nloip. 

“ ' 1 °'. cnl> to ° xmcetc to guild tho dross ot 
uninspired moment too severe a critic of bis 

d)d nnt hls < l, She*>t nrtistic conscience If bo 
id not write much it was because ho did 
,0 l ,0 ' e O' mg auj thing which was not 
the adequate cxpiession of a real mood 

u il mnotio'n” 1 t0 ” C '' ,hl> of a 

C P ■»et,e5op S c S ,re"rd J l,S 

production cl, e„ , T0 Jo almost gf„,M cS, 
"O not feel grateful to thTcX 

is ]t were from the hand of tho Blessed 
!,. pen S,,c . Ic “ n ' ! *»"■ the golden bor of 

U^°L n ^ m ’P ,nst Ul ° «Wcr poctThko 
v ® n Bnd s " inhume on the one hand nnd tin 
prmip, f jonng, r artists w itl, Oscar \\ ride as the r 

I C tt,o oi! md K ? np ? 111 ' 0,1,0 1 tho decadents 

p. c other hnder tho influence of Matthew 
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Arnold thej adopted classicil ideals in tho 
qualities of discipline and perspicicitv , m tho 
introduction of a pronounced intellectual vein 
in then poems and in their attempt to natural- 
ise chssical metics m English Wo notice 
this serious intellectual vein running through 
Ghose s poems for tlicj arc nclilj charged 
with meaning in everj word He is nciei 
vapid but on tho other hand is inclined, at 
Ins worst, to bo n little too mtellectinlisod and 
ovei weighted with thought 

Augustes* * dearest 1 whom no thought can trace, 
V,*2 e noiijmiimg out of lirths mfinitj 
Uotlier ’ like heivens greit fico is thj mi cot fite 
atiq endous w ith the mv storj of me 
f jos o dor than tho light cheek, that no flower 
itemenuers blow at vs Inch mj mfmt c ire 
<ia/etl wco] ing up and saw the skies cn hower 
with tendci lun of vast mjstenous hair! 

1 1 o i at w hose bre ist the sun beams sucked 
n „ , . whoso arm 

> n . ( \i«l the lisping ocean art thou she 
uoddess 1 at whoso dim heart the whole woildt. 
r , . , , deej tlnrm 

lors tenors spiling dungs were jet to l«v * 

Slio from whoso teanng pangs m tloij first 
i nnd the infinite vulo ho wens buret 

Me catch a fniqt echo of Arnolds wistful 
v earning in Ghoso s elegies iho note of 
mclanchoh deepens into tho pismonnto out 
bur t of poignant personal feeling in the 
poems that ho wrote nftoi tho doth of Ins 
"ife They arc almost matchloM foi foim 
and sentiment and in the fainting music of 
JJc,<(t, op winch has appeded to us most wo 
eaten tho puKnig ache of Glioses sensitive 
Minnking and bleeding sj int 

*o H.e 1 1. - «hcj PJ, ot tho Imp tint lues 
\11 , 10 . s an t wean and cuth 

Ml things hasten to lose thci s,ij 
\\ u, .i 10 f r , n( ''ing in pi of 1 u Hi 
" hl «>» ,1 ttcniMe mS pile 

A nd S ,:ct f «',«te, 

TI ere « Vhi. T T es f , lf « *nv t 
iiere is the sunken dreadful roll 

Slmwnxkril ,nt "\'Kht have Icon 
wli, TO anehore them 
m l ins dead 1 aves tiicrc am green 

uu ddi. 110ilC0 in bis poems tho Ainoldinti 
S r P.ll mul licence In him 

a- it in? r*. n 1 frcc2c tl,n s I* r, ngs of fulmg 
-lull ^lo' Lnd f' nc > t0 do in Arnold How 

the oxouisth'T 1 ’ 0 1,10 cnstallisctl sentiment 
cunning if fiad bnish and tho deft 

running of tho elegy beginning 
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mi: MoDioiix Kimmv run junu, 1021 


M' 3A?tj b “Vu? 

tim lorM imh linn letter than hofoiv 1 S 1 

lt "hidi deals with lonnmus wn ,., s 

Ss* Tf ci n , "' < ' n , j >» 1 kui . xi,t«,V ,i 

i SSS#S5f; 

IttmrolN tlu t\tnt> of Uann? l\« ‘Dl'-iHietu 
Wotx om ur ~, xuth .ll U " ,n . AmntMi 
" niton disn.rf'ini of iminiu F Th^”' ,’ 0IU " an . d 
••* cins. to Cv n ‘ as ^ Vt " om i , 1 nt,pe « , pu>odc 

\i-.u all the 

tiindlus i liilosor )i\~ii a<ll ^ d to ^Lilntiin 

Hu,,, the ,V„ l 5°i„ , 'Ccn«" An " ">■' - 

r„. II, _ DlAlAN ClLVMl blLAKUA 

"7, 3 ?XS ”Js !>“•" - 

iua>' thi' a! HI ioi \?ho i? l 1 um t >! >er I um P ldot of 24 
i'a limaiyu’s, Collcpo Madras *° f HMoij 

K<-omit of the hibtoiT of t fKlfc pt ® *9 «» 

*mv of then ajre H,.. «mir , and the cut 

» i. l s^SSer1 s ^ 

Tin autliprliiNt ilw,| W . . . , 

.imi »5£ 

; v 

to the iw[ Wl J^i‘ n no “’null of im uin iti) n 


riini»utt'ii in/ < 4i) i jo, J it «yiy J,' 1 "■ "» ■», — 
Amw fUWn, v/ 1:1/, lit h * UMU 

«r:j3r 


minted in Hie ‘Times Educational Simnl. n.ml »’ 

hVS 1 ". t, ,V , -„n roll'd w lEStt (lit 
M , ? h3?’? “ ,, !" lbm a", " wmil mh , tho,!~h 

thSonmm h %j m l'\{ ] 'ton? to\? and' nl5f f« 

£Pi» a fos* « 

Sji'H* '["">ork, Hindi is rather lush 

EvTV™i t0 those "ho <1° o» l 

lST„i .? J}°, mtroiTuetion slums that Cart 
miutlili.l /i ! an economist hut that hehis 
'mtuthetuull) studied tho social rrohlems of Indii 

Riirrs Bah. 

hoi", 1 x’lWnr 1 /r V if ,Uj 1 V,' 'Tn\M.llC-2?f/ Pmfttlh- 

Mar) ft dfiuUo) T 'p,! a, J- Cl " b ’ Mretl 

IntliH WU.ii/ 4< .{ nir four {192 f> 

<.kcti.li of tl^hK 1 V't a ’ 1 1 tll °f lias pnen n bnef 
jwSnt'tfi e I S 5K 0f iS ,1 *i'f» 11 «!>f lm tool !• 

'of"Vhc 

booh , ,e,ts7ri'e , fs,r?^otesSA nto ,hr 

M „, , . I*. biMtJ 

Oiijita (noii Aniuprakas Lkt* 

nice 10 a, ‘S f i**®* 1 Mtm) n> & 

Ainu* AW, DaiS h ' J l ' ,c au,}, 0', Monohfu 

to introduce™ 'r ,J *9" He wanh 

His ideal of u 1 1 w u’ e . m , l^b ennn . 

compuhon dories 11 „ er dill io linn the 
*oi t of tax that r , L ' er 5 Jluiiannmdan— urc a 

Me Hfouet * hmlhnu'V U ; i °" r S'Cahn for the 
tax to the (iot ii,!, uuthor c) As Me pal a 
the Uanuhn i^ for Til’V ,^° '' * L *> , Ootl 

the-fl/o/onefornU »c?is4S »]' n -= 11,0 ' vojr 
liAinl t,f )h^Tbca*oni!, ,/i'L Pi ,'** Annnlale Pitb- 

Vwiia, I‘n , J.J"V nth! idling House A, him 

of tlio Hi-iiinu ,n \ nl! t n a t i ,,v ** u Sl ‘Xind se^ioii 
!>- 1 - a Vjihnslunna Atlxnu, October 

aadirw 

w I » a f. A P |, °aNjis 

7 t t^w*T<AJ^,SG? I 

tmjJuS' u/'SVs'im.s Sutns' 

) stsi are mi ll'w n tl'u, ,n * ro, bHtnt> ilnpti i” 


1 in i,.i. n . i , * "nttui 
} "; •P"-', dmt n f t^UV •hiianijmhi-'i, M A 
>»! thr U,foK.,,,h n 'l A jXf , '' , V Soe ' rl ’l PlllMit.1 
n> m + ji/j ri/W,v/. r ,, 7 7 /o M M, u tra< 
mi thi, ri /-V Uuth a }K,r trait of the 


trj s MU n' " ‘ i', 

' “ Hi* I'ovi rti I'nli 
Uioui i tiVi> m> th. tisk'IIi 


■ .hi in,. ,, lin 

d. .Vt*, t,, V 
, { mS 1 

I III. |ni|«..|, l ,lJV|',',"V l pi‘U\^, nuI/.V 411 '' r " nJ ")} 

'"- h 1,1 bniimw Ki Mn lt 
i ,ihr r ♦'"«“» IxUnir of ihiUrMi"?/, 1 , ,ln ’ 
c ,|ul, i,i am i 
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nnJ perhaps such a fragment of an extinct 
planet has ahead} caused some Chinese philo 
sopher to pondei on the anciont doctnno of 
impel ininuit} and of tlie fatal dissolution ol 
«-\uy ic ini ition m the <outm of ages 

Oil tins point ts on many otheis modem 
science and ancient Indian philosophy agree 
porfectlj Buddhism todies the MdE 
L t C "m, the ' itnhlo death rf the 
2 nd 0 * eartltlj things it even fon- 

secs the end of the world m , mannei staie. 
Iy diffcunt fiom tint nl.if], ^ CK . 11K „„| 1C1 
pates fiom the degradation ot cneigv tiio 
cessation of all apparent movement md the 
general equalisation of temperature In tlie 
material atom itself which modern scientists 
eon.ulcr a simpl, , ottos of e tto" „r"!" 

, '»'>«'reiil famition Buddhism also 
sees nothin^ hut an illusive and transient nhe 
noiuenon whose fate is to vanish s 0>I J? 0 . 

i ftlT * n " ns ? or 1,10 foam on the s C - L 

ii,! ! ? j. cr J, sec(1 of S t-samum savs i Bud 
art*' ,ere l ‘1 1101 *" element s, small 
but that ,t nrnt ultimately disappear 

A stone fallen from heaven is a frmihin 

* “2s - 

appearance of ,,,, lace “ V 1 , ' , "' 

&&&£&$& 
ol all this nothing wm rema „ ^noTl tt 

floating at random through eten,Tspn C e° f ^ 
If jou reflect thus on the future nred.nt 
ed for mankind our Chinese uranolith «,li 
appear fr night with gi a, e po , tent ] ‘5 k "A 1 
strung, l v wimkt.d it vans to have Utle m 
co.ninrn with an imlinm stone n.o s„rf,eo 
.< its i ohirnctei istic gl *s produced hj tho 
a vt of the air Ii iction It nddicf w ,th 
hoks tluough which its softest Darts il, 
volatilised * it is in fict hut the skffimn of « 
stone I inallv the heat and the ,mpnct havj 
priced it and Iniit it out of shape \,t ,♦ |,<,t 
retained throughout an app* arnnee of | )ar ,i 
ness, and as it were a rcl uctanc ' tj allow 
Nature to disp, rsc its elemc nt- 

1 confess a motion!*) was not needed to 
s<m w n tin nn fvr tin st meditations nnv 
object Villi stirt the mind on tin Kinu (run 
of thought'* for whichever Imm 1 > vnu lniJ 


choose is nothing in the end hut a teinponn 
assemblage of atoms winch were once floating 
in the primitive nebula and must continue on 
, r own individual course to return scum 
, lJ In “ mn toinposiU s It vvue n Imcknijul 
disquisition to trace these particles thiough 
an t heir successive roles, to show them one 
, J forming a stone or a planet, and the next 
oa\ perhaps t>m body, om brnm may be our 
eves winch foi a moment open uncomprehend- 
1 ,r on , , ra > stoiiD*? ot the woild But 
nn Uranolitli helps us to grasp these perpe 
ual metamorphoses because we can renlt-o 
bcftci its unmcdi ite past 

What mai villous tales mme interesting 
indeed than the hmest Stoi} m tlie Woild 
o»i meteoric stone would tell if, Id e Kipling' 
"ero it could limonibor and relate some ad 
vcntuics of its past existences » In wlntworld 
m vvith wlint strange beings has it lived until 
i n somc monstious catastrophe 
uiled it into space— pci hips the spontaneous 
,W k lo S ‘ U P o' 1 10 wimbling avva} of «omt 
nd (M lw>« millions of 
“i""'', '* ''uudirod tluoiigli sideieil 

.,222 1 10 l'lin B ' 1° th 0 nttriictioii of stars oi of 
II ! L 5 l, i? t c0 '"" c Just encountpied on 
, V 'bon om tlij oivuif; to a partl- 
■ aorf |,0, " l0 . n 0( 0,11 '’O''" 'jSom it tviis 
B. l i, 1S i^'ooomor. It might line 

Srnn ; 2 IT 0 . t0 11,0 ">'■ . Of on some 

I ’’"“ et or "5" m mto one of tfio 
liavo !?so n ,«f e “, nS ; "bonoo it could not jet 
dtsina C im ! e i d tra 'ol' before the complete 

hmTtSr Xrt Pr,! ‘' ed0 th0 

“V" 11 '™ ‘“o' °°' oo..n“ S 

r* "nifsssj: 

thm must, c fmmT ° f01 thc ? ll ° f 

Hi) highly, not U . , Cl, ' nt? ^ '»l«ejadt 

of the timd-honouml h Ua,,tj ’ P llt heemse 
qualities of the stoni * on 1 l ? 1 ir,son betwein the 
soul In n,e M 0s t , e nnJ l * ie v Ji tuts of tin 
natural st»n c dent regard foi 

back to (.recmn l,. b0 /°""d nnK we go 

of Mjths st,l f,«Ml V. qU,t} " 110,1 fhi goddess 

f»om heavt n w £ , h ‘ 0ftrth A stone fall, .. 
J'oisiup of tv hell °bjeet in tin 

h t "«> no doubt a.f. nt , ' Iot,,u of all gotU 

°f Uit ( d M.U, m memor} 

''bah h,>n ui - t , ""'linos w„|, n aia /tom 
Chninos nml |>|„ n,1, ‘st,i< 0 f Pna f, tl) 

hi.i,.!",".; 
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uleged situation w hicli it pi obablj does not pos 
sC "; wter it nas pointed out b> tho pie^ent 
wnter that the appe trance of the starlit sly 
niignt be due to the abruption of light b\ all 
th0 mantes the mimbei and s^e of winch 
tin to some e\ti nt bc-udoned by menus of 
the shooting stars Calculations confirmed 
ohi h>l' ‘thesis and it seems piobible that 
i st! i 1 \.‘ llc dlstnbl *-d almost nmfumli 

thnt 1 t„i' 1 V ,L< ',"“ 5 , J" n " e tho "6lit ami 

mat tlio diminution of thin immben. and 
inmn'.mg dimniaa me dne to tin-, effect ot 
llsmption At e aie then lost nnnd the atm-, 
like a man iinndiiing tlnough a foreat in 
*7® l 11, sis onh tho tiunli of the 

m.’ l ,hmeT™s' U """ ,rotl '" , S 
'! Tlfm 0 ? 1 '" ll ™' 1,11 *>» TAM »0 nm 
Lnireise ! Pi,t 311 tlle eeonomj of flic 
hiUTCiso Is an lmpoitmt one and that tl.ei 
conti ibnto to foini new suns But what will 

USTJ'.",”' ‘"I 1 " 3 ’ -Sett f„* lc 's ana”! 

SfSpSriS™® 

”1 human gum,? \ L .'? ™' ,,r , 
how to pioducc nnttei will. »' e 
shall cpiln.iih had tlli oi l' 0 \, 1 r ml ' 1 wc 
Nature niaki s good he! losses n „ l } am bfm 
tne indefinite duration of tho Unne^e 
„ am A ^ t( ' . t,, ° e miplcte death of the w«,n 

l nl *fl' m elnnistic d,,,d 'n,f i l,,,ra » 

tnm of . nen slat, , 1 „ Tj "Wm- 
insr,.i '! mild intna i „,Mdc , 

portion of spin instead .f i fir hnnkd 
datum is ohMou'h .f nn " m,,, ’K *¥»- 

r 
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last particles of an atom, who believe all 
the turn 01 so to bclilo then own ‘miniature 
atom or else of the shortlived insect 
extending to au unlimited jienod the limited 
txpenencc of its bnef existence Wore it 
not foi thn inhrmitv of out nature, wo 
should see death tlint the Universe must 
h it times enoimmish out of balance, and 
monstiouslj uieguhu Wo see an instance 
ot this m the two immense cimcnts of 
stars tlint seem to flow troiiml ns “There 
must exist Jieio and tlieio souk compainhve 
* „ snin Hfiions — of the sj/e, saj, of om 
stellai wmvoisc — that diverge notablj from 
tho law of thermic equilihmun Such vvoilds 
must soon come to list, hut othots would go 
through the same changes in other portions 
of space Fteinitj, tlien would bo tho 
extension nd inhnitum of a suies of oscilla- 
tions between chaos and tquihbnum, between 
movement tnd heat a slow rhjflim" 

Iho "Olds wo hn\e quoted are borrowed 
fiom model n *ainnh but is not the thcoij 
* \ C J J °J d °' lfl J Om 2 isttm plulosopha 
ouiiUepli it is identical with the doctrine 
41 h ® immense nltunato pei jods of 
cosriuc acta it's and iepose. WJint we lm\e 
fhm cxanu { ied the imptnnanDHco of all 
things was but one aspect of Eastern doctrine 
s„hl, r tt01 „ of fact !t nNr » teaches that 
enl » 1 « ’P ipmente now worlds without 
are *,* 1111 d ° s tniction and lenewal 

dent iVP* 10 ’^m'tkss lev olution of a 
he m,nnL t(I 01 , n?nm a end. without 

i>e„imiing oi end 

< \i steam *i° f 1 1 l H UKtunl ixtimi of 
modern theicfmo i common one to 

™.fc,l, y W, Teo,,X 'ft 

units ' " t0 ‘ , al1 but a question of 

ithnths as » j Ca< ‘hose s «ccissrte 

accept chccrfn/lv °« tt K \ °. r 011 t,M contrir \* 
Return of iff h ^^he the Jteinil 

;|™tlc«l Xm.'men' 1 , A''" 1 1 \ r| ’ c, ““ l ° f 
Uimerso wlnie tmw i oni \ 0C(>m in a 

hut where the nmli ,,as ? n mdefiniti duration 
limited one w? U ff P^iMo states «s „ 

« hnth uimers/«L, rrtn bo tht casein 
hv kaps anrl l’hinomma tiU place 

lieini » “'I'" 1 ' « <*<- 

nmni«r of s Can °ccupj tut a limited 
limited number ..fT* ,“ nJ 1’ioduce but a 
for i ontinnousn! ' m “""tions If w< hold 
must hau inshn.i an > aspect, we 

ni of Kictrschos Htnial 
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T mi 1 it Srw uni clcrol i 

■>1»P Mtt lull kinwn as Chimin Ihth 
tin io an, num inteu sting Bistis Accoiding 
to a trwlitj n of the Jims this pi ice was 
'•sited bj Chimin Gupta, the celebrated 
Tnij ei n of India who abdicated 1 is, throne 
ind adopted the lift of a heinnt Tho oldest 
tcm'plo on tho lull is dedicited to this luler 
Dio lull on which tho gieit statue is found 
is known as Indra Betta and uses about foui 
liundiod feet abo'c the village below 11 k 
nsito) to tho temple on the summit has to 
leinoio his shoes where lie begins to a ctnd 
the sacred lull and he soon finds that lit 
has no plea ant task if he is not used to 
" nlkin„ oiei the bltwing locks in his stock 
ings It is not man> yean s, nC c the onth i 
utios logau to insist on this mtthol of ap 
pi nth for Europeans but now it is nnnei 
sail) insiste l upon The image is mule ami 
cuct, facing the Birth and cm bo soon foi 
linny miles us out appioaches b) the road 
The priportions of t)ie figuies ml not \ei\ 
good for tilt inns are t o long foi tht 1« d\ 
hioin the knees U[ wauls the lo„s an ol o i 
little out of piopuhon \iound the ltgs nml 
tlu I iw< r parts of the hod) nn\ b seen tin 
npiesuititions tf nnthilK with a mepiu" 
plant st mlmg it> Iranclus out finni eitbt? 
side twining o\tr the kgs and tl ighs Those 
aie Mid ta srmboli t the complete spnitual 
abstract! n t f ml n iTtu who i t bs rht 1 
m tin niiUinplition of the J)nmc Ikougli 
ft tnaU of a nun it sort arc lu Id m the 
course tT the uar the great ftstnnl, wheu 
the huge mngo is washed with ghee takes 
*®ct onl) after i ling inttnal of about 


t\uli c ft Us in so On th it 
occasion thousands of rupees 
nrc t vptndidln \ualthj Jams 
foi tho [impose cf celcbmtuv 
tins fcstnal 

Dio sent of the In-,ntguiu 
is tho most sacred spot Jn 
nil Mjsoie State and it hold 
a \erj high place among the 
shrines of India It is directh 
conn toted with the storj of 
tho Raniny aim for it "as 
heie tint tho A ihhandaka Rislu 
porfoimed penance nml wlieic 
Jtisliya Sun n i i celebrated 
chuactci in tbr RnniaVUH 
was lorn Intonating though 
its connection mat bo with the 
Itgtmhij stones of tht 
m t its thief glor\ is its connection 
with tlic great bana ltfoimoi, Sankara 
char) a Hero lie founded the spiritual 
tlirono which he and his spiritual de s 
cendants hut continued t > hold AAhoio'cr 



OonuUswara at hi ivanaWlgoli 




M SU'fr.p.t S •»» temple 
smiplo cimmon f>lk if > thft f n«).ii' , K 0rs are t,K 

iestwal Minch isZl! fn, I.i'S R,cit 

tho ^’"- '»^Vfe‘Vc,ra 



btreet and Car bfintui 


1Wmn " s on (ho Sloi« „t Snwa, Umplo 

IhcRoj'l', 'i 1 ™- 1 '! t> iw« r 

tho hill- sim. J i l|K lo ‘•w tin politic*''* <>» 

i.! iwm, ;r„T k ~ ib am' 

till' nmpo-o n, ff' l m f 'bl'l'U'- kept /Hi 
tho non Rimes i„ 10 tte'plc flic ninkinj: if 

with ,, com,, . 1,I,0 < ‘lib't. no,., out hi' 
"" .‘J 1 ", "t Ml, mil ,i' ' 

■ t‘ lc > wo permitted 
on / cr the cmirtvnrcl of the 
tom pip On the t const in of 

™ c festnnl „n cj>tcs „ x 

0,1 1 cortnm d 0 
w, i* 1 , itself Jlio 

... ‘i •* "cio appeals to he 
inch less jitpuhi tli m it used 
, „ 1,0 >»>t for those who 

1 ln 'e- fm tho fine e\ 

) & l mhan “wt it "ill 

011 't to hml much finei 
j Jtrc !ltl that in the temple* 

vuxru\aun 

fitmil v°«/ l \r t!lat tho joy'd 

intei^t !„ 5 ir° re takes adw (> 
in the welfare of the 
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Sa<red Ihll on Cliununli 


temple is associated with the 
ST ™ lers who have fiom 
V 0 ' ime raled the ill 
trict but it is chime 1 tl nt 
lias connections with the 
legendary penod of Indian 
history As Isnnjungud cm 
be easily leaciiel by tiauis 
Horn My sore it is not sun ns 
mg tl at so many tal e adv antagt 

of the opportunity- of jay mg 
a Mbit to a shi me Mhich has 
so manj sacred associations 
As in tho case of several other 
temples m the State large 
8 ? a i. ? ro rnftdcfor tl e ui he i 
of the temple at Nanjnngud 

CIIAMVND1 

Another temple closely 
associated with tie Royal 

Fiimlj of Mysore (in f ict^it 


Clinmumh Hill the groat lull overlooking the 
city of Mysore Fhe lull uses to a height 
of nculv TOO ft ot nbmp spa level and cm 
1 1 n^ct mlml tfflur In load or hj a long 
flight if ••ti | s The Had is fit foi motors, 
md since Ills Ilijim s s t j t noil out Hit non 
1111 moti rists may delight m n run fiom the 
ntv t» tin Mitnmit But thos< who wish to 
M 1 'humtmli umht the most interesting 
i mliti ms must visit it mi the occasion of 
the Oisun iron flit di\h mum tlinh ly fillow 
log w hi ii tin liinuil festival is hi Id there 
li billy miwlieie m South Indn is tlieit 
s ueli m issoitimnt iT beggars of even 
I s ihh di scuption ns Iinis that slope of 
ui ii lluiiunil s|f|i Retching the top of 
tlflull ne sas tin hoi timjh there on 
wiiuh tin Royal 1 iinnh lias spent so much 
m in \ hrishait Raj i Modeyni itpiucd the 
hiuu in 18i7 and furnished it with a bwer 
iud in J S-IS lu insinted it with several 
uniinal eiiN winch an used in the iroce 1 * 
in Hu nilin„ I’rincL has subscribed Inrge 
nnd eaintd out mntiv imt rmcnKiits The 
temple ns well us the steps on the lull is 
cov cud with inmumnble electnc lights One 
thc . s r^ ,n t ? f < ‘tuics of Clinmumh is the 
huge l ull half way up and now to bo reached 
easily from tho new road It is a fine sj eci 
mwof calling and was placed thcio by 
uoddn Devn Rnjv sometime in t lie seventeenth 
eentuiy AIucJi mi„ht ho said of this interest 
,l,n hut this bnef notice must 
umce Clinmundi of course is the godded 
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The remaining chief «acred pi ices in the 
btite, tliough none tho less inti resting cm 
onl> be bnetlr mentioned 

MhLKOrE 

Though not so important as it once was, 
this town is of great s mctitj on account 
of its association with the great reformer 
R mu iuj iclnrj a w ho fled to tins place w htn 
ho was persecuted bj tho Chola king early 
in the 12th century Here he lived for 14 
years, and it thus became the chuf seit of 
the &ri Yaishanava sect of Bralunans The 
Muhammadans, in the time when they overran 
Mysore, did much damage to this place There 
are few people living in the town «avo 
Brahmans who depend on the funds of the 
temple for sustenance It is interesting to note 
that, as a reward for a sutmg Ramanuja to 
recover an uuago of Krishna whm it was 
earned off to Delhi, two classes of outcasts 
are granted the privilege of enunng tin 
temple on one singlo occasion in the ymr 

D til A DUD L\ PITA 

Reference must be made to this interest 
ing cave, especially as it is a place sacicd 
both to Muhammadans and Hindus. Him 
is a cave some distance from the hightst 
point of this rmgo of lulLs, which lie a Kw 
miles from Chikniagalur running sum 
distance into the i irth Tin Muhammadans 
assert that this is the narai of Bababudau 
ouo or their kalandars while the Hindus 
Hsstrt that it is tho tomb of VDittitrvu. 
Thousands of pilgrims «f both furth' maki 
tho journey over these hi Us to pa> their 
respects to the immotj of Uie»o bjgone 
saints. Tlie cave and the rest houses an in 
charge of a Mussalnian 


SIVAGAA'QA 


The sacred hill of Snaganga in tho 
Bangaloro District, also attracts a largo 
number of pilgrims throughout tho jeir, but 
espcciallj on the occasion of the 
special festivals The number of steps lead- 
ing to the top is said to equal the number 
of vojanas hence to Benares a his climb is 
called the D ikshina Kmi, and it is said that this 
hill ascent is equal in merit to a pilgrimage 
to Bemns The temples on tho hill are of 
no special interest, though the place is well 
worth a visit for manj reasons 

TIRTUAIIALEI 

Tins small town in the Malnad districts 
of ''Jumoga attracts n consult mbit number 
of pilgrims on account of the tirtha or 
sacred hath in the middle of tin nvei This 
is associated with the life of Parasn Rama 
whose MO s wire cleansed at this sacred 


CIU TAL DRUG 

A bmf reference maj be undo to this 
I he* 1 LS It 11 the most important centre of 
the Ijngnts an important rect in tho State 
Here tho chuf guru of tin Lingaits has 
his math and it naturally attracts largo 
numbers of tho fillovrere of tho Lregait 
faitli It is geniraUj conceded that the guru 
resmine, bin, holds the supremo pheo in t!u» 

Not all the >sM red places have, by any means 
b..n mentioned hire but these arc among 
the chief and attract the largest number 
of pilgrims. The Oovirnmcnt of 3 Iysore 
through its muzrai Department regulates 
manv of thi Uni pi's and thus insures their 
proper direction 
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Tim INDIAN MATCH INDUSTRY AND TDK ANGI.O-SWEDISH 
MATCH COMBINE 


mllE news recently publis) <xt m the datlv press 
about the Swedish Mat ih Combine having 
doubled thur share capital, has bein 
received m this countrv with the u-ual apathv 
delayed bv us m smh nutters. iUuter 
00—10 


!urth.r inform, n, 11„. h ,„ of , h 

.nonrLiiJ Jam -tre pkewt tor .obodirt,™ 
in InsUni ,t bimi usnbl to mUbl,.hf„„ r 

S' 'N fmton.-. „ CJ| 

Bomb »y, and Karachi, respectively 



Curiously enough, after the first an- 
nouncement m the daily press, by Router, 
about the capital increment and its objectne! 
a certaui European firm of Calcutta who are 
sole agents for the Swedish Match Trust, issued 
a sort of a denial in the form of a letter to 
the Statesman’, putting forward a statement 
that the capital increment had taken place 
some years back and had nothing to do with 
the starting of factories in India. One won- 
ders whether this firm was ignorant of the 
doings of its principals or this denial was 
meant as a blind to lull any agitation amongst 
those who are interested in match production 
m this country 

Row what is tho significance of this moao 
and what does India gain or lose by this ? 

u lhe significance can bo summed up shortly 
as Exeunt [Indian aspirations towards au indi- 
genous match industy as things stand For 
what chance have poor, undercapitalised 
bad!} directed infant industries iu competi- 
tion with an all powerful mal who, needless 
to say, will lca\o no stone unturned in its 
attempt to crush them w »n its 

™J! 10 g i am t °, Indm m *Y be summed up in 
r ^ a9 c,,e L n Pcr matches ’, and that is 
all There may bo Rn idea m the minds nf 
some people th„t nt least a large number Sr 
Imban labourers mil locone ZS 

of timtofuind”" per M, ’ um Wont one 

tho usual imported aaneti— that U ,° 

guaranteed 5 that much can bo 

£°" ns regards the loss — . 
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Thirdly, it will mean that a good fow 
Indian companies will bo placed face to faco 
with rum 

Fourthly, it will mean that some of 
this country’s natural resources will bo ex- 
ploited to extract money from its people 
" is really within the spliero of an econom- 
ist to balance the gam and loss account 
in such instances, but it is suthciently eudent 
in tho present one as to which way the scale 
is inclined 

, ® onie , ^ imo back when the expeits sent by 
the Swedish firm wero- exploring this country, 
the present writer wasted a considerable amount 
of time and money in trying to com nice 
Indian capitalists ahont tho possibilities of 
the match industry in this country He was 
invanably met with an answer that tins 
country was not suited for this particular 
ndustry Further, tho opinion of many quite 
eminent technical men, such as boiler inspec 
tors, coal merchants, etc, etc, were produced 
to confound him ' Tlic Swedish trust has now 
proved beyond doubt that the industry can 
bodcveiopcKb here, for if it wero not so, 

* . e9tabli shed firm would not yen- 
SIL? t # hero on J 8n , ch a hr Z e ‘‘cnle That the 
SIS ^ ,10 " ""t? b r Ule,r imports rras lerj- 

ct ™raed ,S W ta " U wh0 ” re 

pv,v Tf,1 'l e .v r>0rience of tho ^ntor is, by the 
thfi J new in tbls country It i» 

cvei 7 industry in this country 
ignorant 1S ’ “ a ^c, stupendously 
man xvhk ^ Bl> Woe .bebde tho poor technical 
with sfW B ° CS s °bCiting lielp Ho meets 

no honS R oH UrteS) V 18 offered tetms that 

and to L ? ^-respecting man could accept 
Sum m r aU ' required to dance atten- 
ashamed to iE* 5 T f hat * b<?eKar wou,d be 

ngraS to wnr?\ If 1 W spif0 ofo11 this he 

m wr L« k, h01shluni,cre d m hu work 
help as > mnv SS K be Way ., and receivos as Iittlo 

ccrS 2o7/ nrafir^ bla In caS0 0ie coa - 

to think out / he , capital ist sits down 

meal man “in «. o tcch- 

Hoim’er ?K r cffect somo * a ™g’ 
bon is C i, 0 * !* thls * s irrelevant The ques- 
and to a.sj t re tl^ ee V h ° present situation 
ventures a W th* c C ,anc l M of imbgtnou* 
work, m ! E i he Same bne Tho line of 
be as follows _J >p,mon °f tho wnter, should . 

should form 3Iatc b Indtr.tr> concerns 

SpJS wort U ’ K ' Crib0 " 
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3 I! possible they should all unite and 
forming a strong central body, try to e tab- 
lish concerns all ov er the country Y ith 
the hdp ot influential men, a sura of a crore 
and a half of rupees* should not be very 
difficult to raise, specially as there is no 
longer any doubt about the possibilities of 
this industry m this country 

•f The legislature should be moved for 
the pacing of a stringent law prohibiting 
the granting of any concession in the reserved 
fore t areas to any concern of which the 
capital and direction are not both at least 
three-fourths Indian Indeed such an enactment 
should be made with regard to all our natural 
resources. 

o The Government should be required 
to guarantee that no concessions in customs 
rates or State railway freights are to be given 
to any concern of foreign ongin and control 
6 To balance the lo&s in revenue due to 
decrease in imported matches, a fairly heavy 
excise levy should be imposed on matches 
All match producing concerns of which the 
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directorate and capital are at least three-fourths 
Indian should be given a substantial exemp- 
tion in the excise levy 

It is about tunc that the p litieians of tins 
country took some interest in its industrial 
development ill t! e legislative bodies, 
whether provincial or central should contain 
“ginger groups t) watch the interests of the 
Indian investor and the Indian indnstnali t 
The Associated Portlau 1 Cement Co has 
established a Jingo cement factory the 
Swedish .Hatch Trust is going to establish 
four match factories Peck Prem and Co are 
going to start biscuit manufacture Cammell 
Laird steel work etc Railways Tramways 
Telephone Companies Electricity supply 
Gas supply Petroleum mines etc are already 
all controlled by foreign monopoll ts If 
on top of that, existing industries are swamp 
ed out or future possibilities made inacccs 
sible then even if a political swmj is 
attained it would bo about as valuable as a 
month old dead cat 

“TECHNICAL MAN 


THE OLD OLD STORY 

BY SANTA CHATTERJEE 
(H) 


T ARTNIRANTA could not resist the winter 
winds this tune and was laid up A 
thrill bom of strange feare went through 
the little family He was aged enough, and 
if he took leave now ? Then even the poor 
shelter afforded by a rickety room would be 
gone The four people never discussed this 
but if one would onlv look at their faces it 
could be clearly seen that the shadow of some 
'emus anxiety overcast all of them At 
night Aruna would clasp Kanina so tightly 
in her aims that one would think she was 
afraid of losing her Dull as well, through the 
agency of an unseen hand. Tanaiianta 
would clasp Karuna s hands, when she went 
to his bedside and look up into her face 
with his eyes alive with a painful eloquence. 
He did not require any spoken words to give 
himself away The poor old man would feel 
like jumping off his bed when he thought 
about how Karuna. a helpless daughter of 
Bengal would go out into the world in bis 


absence with two persons dep°nding on her 
But he had no strength. Ronu would leave 
hi» play to come to hi« bedside and ask. 
You arc feeling a little better aren t you 
Dadamashav ? Even the little leisure that 
Karuna bad became conge ted with work and 
worries. It would not do to absent oneself 
from work day after day The chain of 
thirty rupees a month dragged the body every 
day to work , but the mind would not surren 
der to it, and as a result, both mind and 
body would become bred of tlu- incessant 
disharmony As she sat in tlie class her 
mind wandered and she drifted into a sea of 
apprehensions, how she would think, may 
be Arena has forgotten to give Dadamashay 
his medicine and is busy gossiping with 
Sailaja now she would imagine Arana nu» 
understanding the route message m the old 
man s eyes and trying to relieve his breath 
mg difficulties by piling up more blankets 
and covers npon him, and how she would 
fear lest Ronu went and told the wrong things to 
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the doctor Karima used to think that overy- 
bodj excepting herself suffered from want 
of clear thinking , only she knew when and 
how to say and do things but here in tho 
school she was wasting her time on a lot of 
silly girls whilo a thing of much greater 
importance was being bungled or mis 
managed bj children If this neglect and 
bungling caused the loss of a life, it would 
bo impossible to get it back, but it would 
bardlj matter if she chattered to theso girls 
a few days later than now Her pupils had 
so far been used to being praised b> Karuna 
nnd this had encouraged them no end But 
now a da) s if anj efforts woro made at sclf- 
displa), fishing for comphments etc or ev en if 
only questions were asked sho nlunjs told 
them that even seven consecutive incarnations 
would not improve their intellect a jot and 
that it would ho better if the) left her m 
peace rather than worry hor by making efforts 
at learning Tho girls of course had no 
power to leave hor nlono and merely troubled 
their little heads off to find a reason for 
this strungo behaviour on Karuna s part 
Thoso that had tho power to give her leisure 
know that life held as a matter of course 
sorrows, sicknesses |„rths deaths nuptials 
and fraud along with theso, and they also 
know that tho host jolicj was to ovcilook 
things and not to worry about them 

At home, almost dail) the nco burned to 
cinders owing to neglect the milk boiled over 
nnd the fish went to bed tho cat Tho old 
man la) m bis bed and listened to the tales 
of wa to and to tho efforts of tho younger 
people to reduce their gnof by incriminating 
ono nnothcr, but be conhl not blip tho 
situation 

Hint morning it was cloudy from brink 
of di\ Winter, spring and the ram gods 
had, ns it were declared war ngninst each 
other But it made things j retty uncomfort 
able for man. Above it vrn-. densely clonde 1 
ono coull not obtain even n glimpse of tho 
sun , below, the south wind was ns it were 
scattering snow, tin rain came ns if m hesi- 
tation stopi mg and drizzling by turns The 
whole world seemed to 1 e tn mhlmg in tlic 
(sild sitting crampul and cl iseh wrapped up 
m n black cover It was a da> of cri w for 
Tanmkanta. Kanina bad waived the tonjta- 
tion of her thirty mixes, as she hal on si 
man) oeca'ions of late, and remained nt 
home The bus lnd come and sono 

and Milaji l" 1 merely h«ard its ntmMe 
But nevertheless she wa> enlightening ‘'udha, 
v 0h she !■» » 1 rn * n ^ 


ill and she has no worries • See how she 
goes out ev cry day to teach, nov or forgetting 
to put on freslilj ironed things Onl) 
monej , that’s what she knows I couldnt 
have dono so 

Sudha said ‘But she has not boon to 
school to day That boy shouted to the 
bus man tint she would not go ’ 

Sailaja w as slightly non-plussed nnd said, 
“Oh * may be , but ono must say tho old man 
is lucky to day, every other day sho scram 
bles into the ’bus long beforo others And 
how can I say that it is only love of money ? 
She would be keeping servants worth thirty 
rupees each in a day or two’ Sudha said 
Well she may , but she can t very well 
buj her daily food with Ins mono) before 
their marriage ' 

Sailaja was defeated but sho continued. 
May not be her daily food but wo are not 
quite ignorant of what sho does buy Goo 
has given us eye*. Wo understand a thing 
or two Well let her do what she can 
while the day lasts , a light complexion 
goes a long wa) to turn tho worlds head 
"Why should I worr) about other peoples 
affairs ? poor I am and oven if I remain 
poor during seven births I could never 
perform such Umnta * dancing behind tho 
veil 

Sudha said Don t say so nianv things , 

J ou could get nothing now oven if you 
danced 

Sailaja got funous nnd cned out, “les 
) os had 1 hecn a woman of that sort, I 
should not bo shoving about pots and pans 
three times a da) I am going now I have 
no time to talk nonsense with you I shall 
2“T 0 . to Stsirs wedding and must 

finish tho houscwoik carl) ” 

Rim fm, 00 i n i- q ' u * 1Ja nnt of the room 

L°"" d l vnruin * lttin S ftn the staircase 

S Sim her hod 

^ailun soon as she saw 

surprise Ihn c . r baited a moment in 
to Take rlnllmo wc . nt . ,n t° her room nnd began 
?ro“ ‘ihSftfe ° Ut ° f ,,0r box P«lo them 

cabbies 'had « nic ,° ono nnd t . ho 

\n 1 fearing lost t i' Cir fare ' 1 accordingly 
find a cab or 1 J' ccamo impossible to 

whin Z& a ' cr > h, « h 

womenfilk ami tho 1, Mi? ,narnn K e ,l11 tho 
bad a cab cfdlcll . 5? lc °" M ,n the house 
f-dled early and packed them- 

performcl bj imuhVnls. 1 ' 10 ' 1 of dann * generally 
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‘'elves in it after having all its windows 
dosed and started toward-* their destination 
in that extremely clo«e formation which 
reminds one of a cartload of earthen pots 
containing m sugar The men also started 
on foot if not quite so early, yet allowing a 
good margin of time Who knows when it 
would start ponnng from above, and no one 
cared for an untimely bath 

Kanina wondered as she sat by the head of 
Tarimkanta how long it would be before 
this present lapsed into the past After that 
where would they stand how would thev live 
and many other such worries troubled her heart 
The more the worries pressed heavily on her 
mind the more she trembled in the fear of 
eul, and she thought that ewl would come 
into her life, riding as it were, on the 
bids of those worries and that by dnving 
away the latter she would be able to keep 
the former away from her She knew that the 
cause of her misgivings was before her eyes 
yet «he gave it a psychological explanation 
and tried to get rid of the real by shutting 
the eyes 

Tannikantn was lying with his eves 
closed , but ho suddenly stretched his arms 
and made movements as if he wanted some- 
thing Kanina forgot her thoughts and leaned 
over the old man 8 face with her eyes full 
of enquiry Tanm pared at her for a long 
time, then began to caress her with his hand 
and said “No, leave it alone rlidi vou arc 
too young, too helpless. The old man 
turned his head and lay qmet again 

Not understandiag what Dadamoshaa 
wanted to say, Kanina waited in silence and 
cuno«ity But Tarim could not keep still 
ifor long He turned again and kept his 
hand on Kanina s and said “What does the 
doctor say, didi 9 Is there no hope?’ 

It was not that tho doctor had anv 
hopes. But he had not said clearly that 
Tanm might not live six months or a vear 
longer It wns hard to predict things unlev. 
this crisis was over Kanina somehow thought 
that for somo reason or other Dadaraashay 
was not being able to nse above his earthly 
ties. One has to leave this earth some time 
or other, but one tned to push back the time 
of departure as far as possible , not that Kanina 
was ignorant of this or believed her Dadti- 
rnathay to bo suffering from illusions So 
she could not find voice to say things the 
pain of the coming separation turned ner 
words into tears. She could not talk philo- 
sophy to Tanmkanta Finding Karuna silent 
Tanm «aid again in gnsps, “I know it i» 


fuuny to fi ar death at old age, yet one has 
the last things to perform and one cannot 
make a seen t of these ” 

Karuna’s voice choked, yet she said, “The 
doctor has said nothing definitely He would, 
after this crus passes ” 

Even Tanm smiled He said, “If the ensis 
passes anyone would be able to say But if 
it does not there would not be any one to 
listen to it ’ Karuna could see that the talk 
pained Tann She leaned over his face and 
said, “Tell me, what you ha' e got to do I 
will do it at once” 

Tanm thought for a long time, he stroked her 
affectionately many a fame, as if he wanted 
to take aw ly all her sorrows by hr mere 
touch Ho had not the stre lgth to say things 
with a propi r preface but he could not very 
well blurt out the main thu g Aft3r hesita*- 
mg a long while he said, ^“Didi, I cannot 
give vou an\ thing before going, nther I am 
leaving the 1 urden of this terrible gift upon 
you In my old age I wanted to have 
something to you and as a result I have 
amassed a debt of two thousmd rupees after 
parting with all I had But do not fear, didi, 
the debt is n me and nobody can touch you 
for this But I do not feel any peace on 
account of wasting so much money be!on"ing 
to others. So I could not help telling 70U 
thj- If ever better days dawn for you do not 
forget this , bi t remember, this debt does not 
touch you.” 

Tanm heg-ui to grope under his jnllr w 
Karuna got the Ley out, opened the si tall 
wooden cash l>ox with it and held oat tho 
contents before him. When Qarroi pointed 
out, she found papers which showed how the 
philosopher Tanm had got ente-eled in a 
debt of two thousand rupees p> trying <0 get 
nch secretly br starti ig a business. Karui a 
looked at the old man with the papers 111 h<r 
hand end found O" Ins worn-out face su h an 
expression cf helplessness as made it ira 
possible to lool at it Two drops ef teal 
rolled down Karuna s cheek and fell cn the 
bed Covering her eyes somehow mfh the 
papers. Karuna said, “Dadamashay, I shall 
pay off vour debt I am making it mini now 
Then I shall not tie able to negl'Xit it Do 
not fear Think that I am yonr grand-on and 
not granddaughter Would you fear to put 
this burden on a "Tandchild of the nale sex " * 

Dadaraashay smiled a wan smile lie 
thought no doubt that he would not fear, but 
Kanina was not born a *on She was a * 
daugt ter whom he himself had allowed to 
grow up like other daughters m Bengal. How 
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could he put the burdens of a son on the 
shoulders of one whom he had not tried to 
bring up as a son and whose future he had 
left totally in the hands of futurity ? He 
could not to day give over to her tins bur 
den simply because she was asking for it 
knowing as he did that lie had never gi\ en 
her what every son got as a matter of right 
iirmi said, No no don t do any such thing 
You are a young gl rl don t take up such a 
ncaiy burden on an impulse 
co, lla d a 8troke obstinacy she 
Q a 1 Is not a y° un e Prl a human 
being? Why do you not trust a girl? I will 
not gne up the burden I am taking up oven 

iittr rar 1,[c Yon — 1 - worr y 

r "”' rel i'. “I“e "“<1 not does not 
tmilX t .i Kar “ l ’ aa '™ rd8 mereaied the 
were ^ SOn '°" of hls 'ndcbtcdness 

were added the worries bom of tho fool 

SSTi?" ordinate girlVs mmd 

S, n . lore rostless but thero was no 
S ln l" P T S 11 Ho therefore kept 
ElSd 1 tho , ne , ,ct Aruna was sleeping 
• st0Ql a hook in her hand and 

her and STi"* fl p,Uow Kamna ran to 
”* r waked her saying Just go and sit 
near Dadamashay for n while wdl von? T 

' rort,od ° '‘VtWZc 1 

went out without not.em/hi, moi emelH ’ 

< 12 1 

htVXt'"',,,?’ tr '** 8ircMi 

XrzrJt ay- 

bT Sra-AS jg 

mini such great pity that it Rn , c " 

tte U ‘ i 1 C0 T Uf ? 1 n ,t0 thc Pcrfonnanco of 
tho impossible T*«t r*nm should causo a broach 
in her detormination by word or deed sho 
did wot wait to listen to lfm but m„ on? 
of ‘he room to do something while the 
imp ulse remained fre h in her mind * 10 
As soon as sho came out on th 0 Rm „n 
stop of open terrace in front of the 
which liordeml the entrance ht 0 n ™^ 
nbhon a gust of ram bearing wind bnr^i 
uivn her heal and Hdy Uo my ‘ hnS 
anointed her eveited Wing wiUi a coatm- of 
snow.aa it were and tl e Starless } eavens with 
their sombre clomk put an impenetrable screen 
of darkness before her and o! *tnictrd her 
*i«ion harana looked about and saw ail tho 


looms were under lock and key she went 
towards tho stairs and fell with hei worn 
out slippers into a puddlo of dead cold 
water which had collected in a hollow a 
gift of time in tho old stairway Thinking 
of a light sho discovered that tho kero cno oil 
lamp which occupied a mcho in tho wall of 
the staircaso had gone out long ago under 
the incessant caresses of the drizzling ram 
and the gusty wind Isature was trying ns it 
were to snatch away with a hundred hands 
the little warmth in tho heart of the helpless 
poor girl with which sho 1 ad ernno out ini 
pulsively to do the imj ossiblo. Kanina 
stood stiff and tried to think out something 
but thoughts refused to come Kaiuni 
wondered what ‘die would havo done had 
it been so ordained tliat if sho failed to pay npthe 
two thousand rui ees then and there she should 
nnvo had to draw tl o thundeis upon hor head Bnt 
even this imagined threat failed to forcohernund 
to respond Looking up at tho threatening 
thunder clouds with helpless eves her nund 
, * ( *on t know I Juivo nothing Knruna 
naeci to shako uj her mind in a thou&sn 1 
ways but without success. Sho was freezing 
in tho cold she caught hold of her dicss 
«T !t t, el lt ly round lier nock and stood 
still moio huddled up A locket with two 
locks of her pironts hnu hung upon her 
r, ,0m . a vcry tIl,n chain of English 
?°„iu n almost hko a hair Sho thought, Here 
, as , sl 1,0 put her hand on it But tho next 
t?ie ivnrm ho th0URht that in tho markets of 
fnbo. men ,m aluablo treasure would 
t not moro tlian twenty or thirty rupees 
lie dowi,^ an ^ 1° rus * 1 in *° her room flD< * 
lot t ,L° n ,IC , b « i <nth her face covorrf , 
SfSbW-r. dro "' 1 ««■> that little y 
in’ her C i! >t ? uc ^ * ms Kept up the ‘.tnij.Je 
that did * not* » 1,1 t,,M deep gloom JW 
done M.n 1 ^ happen Something must be 
Tann, lantls no.Js- 
Then whv ? i no concern lier in tho least 
But Khe hns l ,y K0 . n,uc h worry for nothing * 
giv c lier no,i: VCn , icr 170r d she wanted tn 
from indehtodnp^f 7,a!/ . t!m J** co 1,0,71 of TC, * ef 
be tl ere was *° n last journey M«J 
think was nearh m , a \ ,)e t,,e 1,1,10 t0 
b) wasting time? ° W ’ " ,wt couI d one gain 

their ^ouko alfl nnV * 00 ft KJDK,e I ,erv0n 11 ,n 

caj an t\ to g 1TO . „ °" t 1,1 the hoiLsc ha I Uo 
cendod the ft * n« r, }, uc,l money She de*- 
know where to * , th ® *** She did not 
sho only went thought tl at tf 

seemed to her tliaf Ti ' L^'dd find a way B 
° t,ut Probably a similar feeling 
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infected the drowning man, who perhaps let 
Himself go, quietly, with the flow of destiny, 
knowing that whatever is to happen will 
oappen and be over some time She left the 
mmta of their house behind Where would 
fro J Never in her life had she stepped 
oot in the road on such a frightful night 
And flow often and how many steps has she 
e»er waited alone eTen in dajlight 5 

Lifting her eves Kanina saw— the electric 
lamps m the first floor rooms of Afcinash’s 
nonso shining like a cirelo of light in the 
intense darkne.,* Even in that homble mart, 
the lights of the red house showed Karuna 
ner wav from behind the green Venetians and 
smilingly beckoned her Not that Karuna had 
not thought of Abinash, but she knew he was 
out of town That knowledge held a consola- 
tion in that she knew that she would not have 
i t0 Abintr>h a* n last resort in her 

lustre's. But she could not think of anywhere 
to go to excepting to that light Nor had she 
the strength to go further She thought, *Xet 
oe go to Satadal, she is in that bouse it 
Eis-es one a lot of strength, help and ideas to 
Bo to a second person and talk over things 
The rain was still falling in a fine spray It 
wrapped up Karuna and rested on her clothes 
and hair like a network of fine woven pearls 
naruna did not look anywhere but walked 
straight into the front verandah of Abinash s 
hou^ Generally the ground floor rooms were 

•* S', 1 !,"* b ,“‘ l<M!, r thsre 

Ught-s. The light fell on Karuna’s white dress 
shawl and decoration of ram drops and 
earned the message of her arrival back into 
the room. She had scarcely covered two steps 
vwnen she was surprised to hear the strong 
out sweet voice of Abinash calling, “Karuna* 
karuDa turned round. Abinash ran up to 
ner and cried, why, what are you doing here 
m this nun and storm? ’ 

Kanina fumbled for words and said “I 
nave got some business ’ 

Abinash came nearer and caught hold of 
ner Shawl, saying “Good Lord! This is all 
wet y ou will die of pnentnoiua 1 ’ 

Karuna backed went up another step and 
&U . No nothmg will happen to me, let me 

Abinash suddenly lost his temper and said 
you know more about this than I ? Come 
Uito this room, throw that away, cover yourself 
up with this blanket and sit down” 

„„ ? ht Jr d «* strength to-day to defy Abi- 
ua-h She felt as if it would be the best 
solution of things if somebody eke could be 
lound to take over charge of all the tfunkin- 


•ml woitj in; trom her «nd nuke her do am™ 

™ie^fm She * e "”’. de » c ' , »*d the too step? 
entered the room and sat dim an prostSd 

dL ' The bnsht I, * ht5 *" d tto SS! 
donr of the room, combined with Abinash’. 
intense sntpnse and joy, helped to 1»«„ thl 
frecnin; shackles of her mind She Sd on 

molrtT ," , T' ehl) ' P“«nt ud 

inert bundle like Satadal could do ffr ‘yoJ “ 
his stormy n.ght? And am I such a 7J 
less corpse that I cannot do it?" ^ 

This harsh and crude figure of speech at 
once brought bock into Kanina's nS the 
deathly pale face of Tanmkanta Her central over 
her nerves had slackened considerably in the 
courac of her struggles, and now she could 

not keep back her tears Seeing temT m 
Karuna s ej es Abinash at once softened down 

asked** 4 “ffS caught k her b ? ,h e hand and 
asked What s up, why are you crying ? 

I have got my brains confused through return 
ing home from outside in this rain wid 

ter h “ d nod sud. 
!!•>• bo Dsdamasliay wdj sooo-bnt 
need not come for him ’ ut you 

Abinash asked, “He is iIL isn’t ho? w-ii 

hor K ZtoX ! .‘°‘ ,, SL,* fl 1 1 ,,” , “ b H e 
K? b o?e r ,l K =d «• ft 
whoro'woS 1 ra“Lr 2 

i:;;- '» * ■»« 

•.krf b “-TO, 7 “ slm ™ rotpmed aad 

{&zBt#3s£ i £ 

too thooomd „, pees ,” , hf , Z\ZmLT' 
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“Two thousand rupees *” sud Abinash 
“What on earth will you do with it in the dead 
of the night ? And, while I wa> hero, what 
made you imagine S.itadal to bo such a tre* 
mendous banter ? But leave that alone, what 
will jou do with so much money?” 

Karuna somehow could not say things as 
she wanted. Her words strayed and came 
out in a wrong order She said, ‘I am ask- 
ing for this loan, because I want it Can’t 
you lend the sum to me on trust after such 
a long aquamtancq with me?” 

Though emotional representations went 
badly with Abinash s unpolished features, ho 
nevertheless put up a pair of extremely moved 
eyes to Knruna and said, ‘If you asked, I 
could givo you all aftw knowing ,ou but for 
a single day ” 

It did not take Karuna long to realise the 
full meaning of his wjrds But just because 
she saw tho meaning, lie woko up and man- 
oeuvred deftly like an expert fightu to twist 
the meaning I thank you for y >ur trust,” 
she said, I did not know you recognised 
people so quickly But a 'poor b.ggar hko 
myself docs not require so much I have not 
tho ability to repay all that in one life ’ 
Karuna was blushing after saying these few 
words, but she got quite upset vhen she 
round that her words were not helping to ward 
. th . re »i of , Abin ash’s statement 
rearing what Abinash might say next sho 
began to slowly back out of tho room Abi 
nasli quickly came up and stood on the door- 
step Ho said Oh, do I’t be in such a hurry 
to leav e Could n t y ou kindly w nit a few seconds 
even when you came ai a borrower" \ct 
the lender is willing to give away everything ' 
Karuna ought to display at least a little Kar- 
una ' to the unfortunate 

Karuna did not know what to say in an- 

aD( * cnUjusl ^m ou the p irt 
of the lender and also realising her true position 
from his words. Sho had como to bog and sho 
must lower herself before the gucr Abinash 
though something on finding her b|4S,W 
wd going up to a table, he puUcJ out 1 

drawer and said. In cheque or m cash" 5 * 
Karuna answered, “Casn* Ahinasl |m l led 
out a bundle of notes and said, ‘Time 
“ ”<* Just n tunit'j fn'm 

'" f ‘ 0 * 11 I' about a tlimivanl 

n d t> I aliall »,«. 

Karuna tUxiched her hind and took the 

Aawwnat in mat tnervy in UcngalL 


notes She said, “You need not send the rest , 
I shall come for it ” 

Abinash smiled and remarked, “Lucky, I 
did not hav e all the money here to-day 1 But 
may not tho giver know why you requiro so 
much money?” 

Karuna had come to boriow But she had 
nothing for which any other man would havo 
advanced her two thousand on a mere word 
of mouth So though sho accepted the money 
as a loan in both word and thought, she could 
not object with any strength to Abinash’s claim 
to the name of a giver and ins request for 
information Sho said “I cannot now tell you 
that Only know that tins has nothing to do 
with mv people at home or with any out- 
sider This is solely my business Whatever 
you want to say about this please tell mo” 

Abinash looked hard at Karuna and said 
handily, ‘I am not ov envoi nod about other 
people ” 

Karuna lowered her eyes quickly and said 
as if sho had not hoard him, ‘Tell mo where 
and what I should sign I cannot wait an) 
longer ’ 

Abinash said, ‘Do you think I would go 
to court for this money, ttmt I should hoop 
documents? I do not beliovo that you do not 
understand even this little ’ 

Karuna felt relieved to learn that sho 
would not have to make tho thing public b) 
troubling about papers , but sho could not feel 
freo to take so much money from Abinash 
without putting herself m bonds of some sort 
or other Who was Abinash to her that she 
should coolly tako away so much of his 
money ? and she really not understood what 
Abinash tried to inako her understand, slit i 
might have gone away with a lighter heart 
but how could sho do so, knowing a.s sho 
did, how things stood? Karuna thought of 
pawning something But sho found that ex- 
cepting that little locket, she possessed no- 
thing worth pawning Tho value the tiling 
had to her would, of couree, mako it a suth- 
cient security in ono sense Karuna suddonh 
took the chain from her bosom and said, 
lou arc no doubt giving me the money on 
pure trust, but I do not want to tako it like 
i « *V n > ou something as security 

winch has a higher value to me thin all 
documents Take tins , in this little piece of 
gold rests tho last memento of my parents, 
two locks of their hair one con make a 
gnater promlso of repayment of del t than 
tills.' 

Karuna wmt out leaving the chain on the 
UW<- lifting up tho tiling Abinash saw a 
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; Lo li 11 ifti .twin'll its In ml fa«fs a* it wore 
wnil mealed to u* tiling Hint before him no man 
luta imagined. 

. Tlie writer then pioceeds to gne nn rft- 
count^ of Dr Bose's woik on thi shortest 
electric waits hy which Li* Micro* <1* *1 in till 
,n K »1> the i»ap hetween the Inn* ettu i navi- 
ami the 11 <i> »- of heat and light Ihi* unit, 
carried out thiitv win ago emhoil *ro.it 
interest among phj sicists. 

nil this Mr tajndis Bum* would now tell 
ns i- an old stnn which ho h il.l* of little an mint 
1 hat win not hw life-wmk lie hail a muih firthu 
Km hinar mm, and an ideal whuh was dm.>sr 
mi stie. Ir to show tint, list as in the wean 
®» ether rtpplea on the boundless deep we hound 
■‘J A common hw, so in things tint Inn anil thins*, 
that are in minute common law* nf Iming and 
aiting ire to fa- found Then' n no dividing 
•arm r then' is Imt one law i { matter in th’ 
unuorse. Ihe mote that quivers in tin i » if 
light the teeming life upon the faith the mdnnt 
Rims that slnn' alove us all are hound tugothei 
m JJJjdcthiw unity 

This ivas the thought wluili animated th' 
joung Indian experimenter and dinxfisl his life- 
work • and tin re wen' somi who not onlj 
rtrriiicil in him an invaluable rcimit to th. nnn 
of those who were tiying to wring fitmi \itun 
her set lets I ut who saw tint m hi- ha-ti m hal it 
of thought the am rets might ajapnar nndi i a n< w 
immunition For the poopb of Ihe ffast lm> 
tint burning imagination wlmh van < xtort tmth 
from disconnected facts. 

One nm perceive this (treat hIai of the muti 
of things working in his enus< nmsness m almost 
the ting dejiarlnre from his nnosti-ntions of «hoi t 
ilistne waves whuh led the way to the first 
expenmeiiN mtowh.it ehxtrmans • ill IfisisuiM 
If "e pmk our huger we jump nm mix.* 
resjiond to the stimulus of the pn< k If something 
Rentier Hum pm king the fingoi is tiled there is 
Mill a ivsponso . a aerj . aorv mild clis trw < urrent 
would provoke it. Hut if the cum nt went on a 
icrj longtime the resjionsc would fax-om less 
milked, the ivs|>»mling music would favoin. 
tussL 

11 luit IW fiMind w i- tint there are m. tals 
whuh when stimulated tlirofi with the effes t of 
the stimulus just as a biimIc nr none dx-s that 
the metal grows tuvd as a inns. I dues tint jii't 
is we <-in p.«Ls»in a imi-s le with the pm-ons of 
fatigue (und with othei poisons took -o a — 


ieil He pul' 


i lie ixusonisl a 


Hesian'li Institufe wlmh ho established in Uth’uH t 
out of his own slender resources Ihaf whkli 
interests him now H (he hfit-fmre tn trees and phnt-! 
His fated piece of research lias to do with the 
unseen pulsations of a growing fi'ee— as if the tree 
hal a hem— and the wondrous arfirnl system 
whhli)«inips it' Saji npwards as i/ it were the 
trees Iif w l loo 1 to heights as greit ns tun hundml 
feet in t nr a rue whuh often exceeds a bundled 
f vt in twenfa rninutes ! lint this js no more thin 
i nnt innation of futs am nniul ilcil w itii jiatieine 
imdci disapjioin tinent and doubt fur twenty jear* 
Hel»*gin with the sensitive plints which slmei 
oi i url up, or ‘•hrink aw»v when thej me lorn hod 
md he fomul w In it is tliat they liefrai the offo< fs 
of a stimulus in such a inirkod wav It is, he finds 
something in llieino Inni-m of then leif attachments 
w Ini h m lgnihes their lesjumsueness. \>rj well 
then slid he let us imitate this me hamsm and 
see if we ran construct a demewhn h will mignih 
the ie>i»onse ,,f mj pfant w hairier w hen if is tmu her) 
in . In tn<-.ilh stimiihted foi smell if one phnt ’ 
shows the rd.sis of stimuli is ill jihnts must do 
■uimerlnng of Hie kind though the it-'i>onse'niav le 
«si small Hut w e r ann it see it 

Hus lemarkiMe mix hamsm lie lontnioil lo 
mike and he w is rewarded hy finding tliat the 
j Imt like i nu June resjonds 1.dll to film's wlmh 
i ome on it from outside und to eneivj wlmh is 
ni'i'l it in 1 ts | uKitirig m it though we c-innot 
r s' it \ pfant ■nul 1 I-' got to rcsjsmd evuth as 
i K. r * di> s when it is ex« jt.xl V jilnit will show 
fitigue it- pul', will stop when «f is poisoned .md 
ill IN util ah's Will .sn-r line Kciisitno pfant lm 
a j.ul'e lik lli- human limn and will resist i n - 
t. ifen n.s> mon Him tin Intmm musi [e ,Sm«> 
w ill 1 fail IN if we weie to att. nipt to des. nle nil 
the liken, --es w hieh the examination of the tissues 
the sap 'ist'jns the internal organs of plmts hks 
.hs»l,w.sl Ixtwis n th. ni and the tissips. nrfenes, 
mil. «\ stems nf nmnnl life. 

The instrmmnN of ohsercation hue grown 
iii.ue m>l ni..i" - nsitno till thei haw <uhmnate.l 

it 1 1st III wh it ‘sir J undls Hose culls the (’nsr^jn,,!, 

uliiili l.j nuginfjing th> imjfcix-rptil.il' moiement 
of a pfant a million oi .ion fin million time*. <-in 
i>i. il to out exes a Inf shueinig to the ehxtm 
c ma> nt oi a pi mt a< to illj growing 

The n'srml, lancss t« tween plints and animals 
nn* manifold and astonishing The phnt ol.s'ps and 
the J.l int wakes it n soinetimes in deep sleep and 
som> tinnx. water aw ak Hun at other tunes J>fa n ts 
turn from the tight or to it aixxmling to some inner 
need of their eonstitutjon i’l ints. it used to he siijs- 
py«xj were at .am ute less s. nsitiie than animals, 
fait H.N«? has -how n mat pkmts haie a rondmting 




ttvii' win. h 

than that of a uuurui t»'i. 
‘ with th* v tip of a 


If ai 


-.™...ug sluin' throl 1 nig nsj«,>nses u niurvna iu.- uy ** 

fa fore Nusming. .and stopping decvl ifterwanls. ,. x , n s ln ,.l J w,„k rfixtru 

1 in and liri^s and ifatipiun fa-h.ii nt in this w.aj „, Hr ter of .1 millionth j«rt of 
as Inmg thmgs do lion he then .a-k.xl lum- If 1 • .... 

ure we to draw th. line and *aj when .a phi 'teal 
'ffoit ends and a phvsiolecied cue le-gins - Ho n. t 
th so rci-onfa tell us of some \ mix rt j of matter 
•xcmnion mu! ix-rsisteut i Do thej not show that 
the ns|ionMVi‘ j.nxs-sbcs. seen in fife haie ton 
foreshadow ixl in unn-hft, m the firo-mnnen of 
hi mg things * 

This luv. fax n the question whuh ^ir Jjgadis it n I 

Howe fain asfaxl of the lnmg thing m all the year* of up i/< •— 

work sm<x> then It is the Us-is of mist of the tram - trj t > do is to meal outside 
i xj« nmeuts Hat hue Usxi wndiKtulat the lk>** on ' j>fant cell* whih 


‘‘‘•trie ix.nfjct 
and ; 


- sentltluvugli it. a 
i unit of eloctne 
Jllst defix t it. 
ir in response 


gnt for examrl ' the tongue cat 

Itnt a l*iif of a Ksixitne pfant trill 

when a nullionth i«irt of .a unit is u* 

fore, four times as sensitive »s the nervextmlings 
tf the human tongue 

Tlie goal towards which this wonderful iuicsfi-i. 
works w-nh . n.He»< patieo'-e_is alwnj s the came 
"J Unhl 





JxMSt-> of his (.kill as a soldier is criminal and IIiom* 
■ti ***® 1 ln v ' ar otl — lit to bo put to (loath ’ 

• Ino^c ixvnhst and antinuhtanst doctrines liave 
SfY* * ost , " eir liold upon Chinese thought Since 
inat time our writers and poets have alwavs depict- 
™ " _ar ' as horrible and have suns the blessings of 
pence 

He considers Communism and relations 
between classes next 

Antagonism l.et«oen capitat and labor is one of 
"‘e ifiO-'t serious problems of our epoch 

*'e did atone time have a Communism lof a 
much pleasanter kind in China. According to the 
pniKMijiiipr Mcnmis and latei histnmns pm ate 
Properti in land did not exist in Chin i from the 
twentieth oentnrj to the fourth ccntun nr All 
land belonged to the State 

Each fanulr tilled its own land and all joined 
tjei ther to till the land belonging to the State 
" hen a citmn became twent\ a ears old he recen 
txl a holding which .he returned to the Govern 
inent when he reached the nsre of sixtv Those 
l<elow the age of twontv anil above the age of 
stxtv were supported bv the State Ffforts were 
made to restore this «j stem in the first fifth and 
eleventh centimes \ p_ 1 ut without success yet even 
tiHtaj it has nunv partisans sjieenlh among tin 
educated classes 

There is a ven old adage m China which savs 
If a man does not lalior one pprsnn goes hungry 
if a woman does not spin one person goes ooM 
To work is theduh of everv citizen In the fourth 
ccntun uc we hail an odd philosopher in China— 
he might tie tailed a Labor Radical— named H-un 
Tzu who taught that the monarch himself oiurht to 
cultivate the Land in the same wav as his subjects 
in order not to lie supported bv them 
Confucius said We shoul 1 not 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


7-fI 


if the ofs/ens are few. but we should be distressed 
ireath does not receive an equal share of what all 
" c ‘'btm Id not lie disturbed liet.auso tiie 
citizens are jioor but liccausc thev are discontented 
on account of tfie inequality of riches. 

the vra . nlp , philosophj of China the 
principle is recognized that excessive wealth and 
excessive jwvertj are wrong 
, *5 , ,n ?. * l,p wed thy usually five almost as 

S& hwft, u, “‘ ■”' on ,he wor h "- 

If we are to have Communism in China, it will 
be <a jucifie eommumsm without the relentless 
class->tniggle preaclied by Karl Jfarx 

Libertj of conscience Ins always existed 
V* * 111,1 ^ lc general acceptance of the 
doctrine of the golden mean’ explains win 
China , has nevci had religious wars y 0 
discord has ever ansen between ancestor- 
worship «s developed hy Confucius and 
s '"n JJ u eitl,er wss t,iere any conflict 
when Buddhism was introduced into China* 


! distressed 


. a "oixl in,teid > of exaggerating differences 
K?L tnnP China s_ thinkers liavo always sought 
^hanmmzethom-forioveof luirmonv js the ven 
vanons t h f 1 ^ *Jf?' f “i ht . M “*wnunedanism and the 
f3nn » of Chnstiamtj have received flic 
same benevolent welcome Indeed man v works 

^no!^' V 7 "o n on ,he <°'™ of Clin v 

tiamtj and Confucianism To be gun? doctrinal 
f*' e 80 » ,e t 1 2? e ' 4 red among tho offiua 
representatives of different sects I ut thev seldom 
^read '<* the people themselves 5 ' 

Lit-ertv of conscience and liberty of w orshm « 

,V rweenued in U..n» taEKBf 
msnnMI amonjr the r-mlitK-nl uisliltUion. kf t|» 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Intended for Hi e rorrtclon of iiinmirarv* errm • „r r„,.i , 

- m thr on j",ol rooInbfUwos and „/, tonal * %? bl%ffi ,u if !,!, "%!, ,,f,r * 
"» * b ™ nnu ' ,£«**«*</ '* Ml on the mmeZhklZs 

, ""»"■> OUK 

/ jot *! enough ahrai/s to hr 


mi trr/rrr ’i'll in I ions etr _ u „ original emilribntions and n/ttonalx mibMied , 
othrr papr * rn / u -, „,q ,1 (s ronnut opmionr mo ,, rrasonablj /*> hill 0 „ / , 1 
v Mil awnl for thr mnng of *iWj differed * of op ,. uon U V u,„j to Ou - L , J ,, e „ 

ronlnl III ir * ur art nhroi/s hint pre**rd for s, tier inlic* hi* i i i ' " V r UUntnoUx 

1 “'" Ur *" icWeirr thn , ,mlt „ stnrth , to the ,*»„( of ^ nruT ' n *,? 1 ^ lo U 

honl.i mil be pubhiheil II ntrra are rennexlnf „nt in exreed il,r ),»!, He r ’ [ rn, . u \ «W«f notices of 
The 31 tier ,, Rmeir “ ] _ m wo hunt of fire hundred ironh ~ Ed , lo , 

Swami Narayan’s Caste 


Tho account gireu by “ k Hindu from Ak-liav , . „ 

Kumar Untt s book has not a particle of tnitli m it fro i" the followun- books Sanskrit Sty 
and IS imacman This look is verv [,tt!e known i»tsangjivan Kan DuSnav 

and .s in no wav authoritative on this gnleof Indiu S , 1Llr ? Ijh Kalpntant (Sj trati BhaTfT 
In this rcli-nous matt r of gnxit imiKirtanw onlv Uunta Jfaiii. kaeluuinnf llanlijamiat ‘siliT.'-i™ l » 
the works of th- sect ml other bwA. of reputed Mustra. Uhuatn^ 

1 Tn i° f f h S S T'i ,,r * LlJ ' 1 f^hs)', U“ n , ls,M P- Bhagrat illuikti 


f ° u “<} the following books Sansknt }2£n* 

s* ‘biSS 4iSs 


WHO studied till' facts of the Samprriiya 5 ™*, ^' 1 Ih-'ntisua. Hindi Blwagrat Bhakti ^ 
i nh -d upon An account of the life times Sw uni \ iravan S*v tand Sioitsi 

md teaclinuN of Swami N vrayan. tells that he was i' ,f ,Tmts a" 1 leu hmga of Swam, N am, iS . of 
high-jxvste Sh lrvanyi Brahmin of (hhapmya near ^fmvans siu,,^^ ( Aelunrvasimin . 3 
Avodhva. the raitnl of Rama, that his moth, r n »m. '‘ ,1 mC»d-,r« of his o'vn B ahm „ famd mi ar ' 

was Sw anti Sahajanao 1 that he had -«)tj ividtseiples '^1 Kiilm Uralnnins in their A s m an ' , 

nnd he with them revived \aidik Bluigwat IUianna. JOITkRWf ! rRINJIOTTkH JU 
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NOTES 


The Proposed Protection for Steel 

The Indiin Tariff Board has admitted that 
iron and steel deserve protection The} havo 
discovered that the infant steel industr} 
possesses natural advantages and given proper 
care there is every hope o! its developing 
into a prospexous giant well able to tako care 
of itself in the open market These discoveries 
were essentially necessar} for obtaining pio 
tection as the Indian iiscal Commission 
thought that only industries possessing the 
threefold quality of natuial suitability, helpless 
infancy and the prospect of unaided prosperity 
in future had a nght to protection 

"We shall not discuss hero whether the 
Commission were nght in assigning import- 
ance to industries in accordance with these 
pnnciples although it will not be out of 
place to mention that the importance of Indus 
tries should be measured by their usefulness 
in any complete scheme of national economics 
and not by their defensive or offensive power 
m international trade One cannot very well 
judge the artistic or literary talent of a man 
by his ability to employ the strangle hold on. 
a burglar National economics can be very 
well compared to a harmony of things whose 
value depends on how ablj they can work to 
ate and to retain that harmony If a certain 
becomes necessary to complete our 
scheme of national economics we should not 
decide its value by discussing whether or not 
it would be strong enough to fight against out 
side enemies but by discussing how important 
a place it fills in our scheme and whether wo 
ought in view of its importance to sacrifice 
something in order to get it If it is an item 
important enough to deserve the national 
sacrifice it should not be under the necessity 
of fighting against outside enemies The 
nation should see to that The iron and steel 
industry is the mainspring of the mdustnal 
system of any country and we must develop 
it if wo want a proper industrialisation of 
India. We want that rather badly, as the 
chief cause of our poverty is the waste of 
human and other resources owing to its 
absence 

The Tariff Board has admitted the claim 
of iron and steel to protection But their 
on is based on its natural advantages, 


its helplessness and infnnc}, nnd its futuro 
piospccts Tho> lmvo not opcnl} jccognisea 
that it is an industr} whoso immcdiato dove 
lopnicnt and lapid expansion is c^ontnl for 
building up a piopoi mid national scheme of 
utilising all our natural resouiccs and labour 
powci 

That tlie> have not given sufficient import 
ancc to its claim can be seen fr/nu tho 
they have tried to solve its jiioblcm They 
have lecommendcd a duty of 20 pci cent on 
unfabiicated beams angles *and chnnncls, of 
30 per cent on plates, of 27 to 30 per cent 
on bars and rods of 15 pci cent on corro 
gated nnd plain black sheets , of 15 per cent 
on galvanized sheets with a sliding bounty 
on the manufacture of lails (30 lbs and over) 
and fishplates for the next thioo } ears ranging 
from Rs 32 per ton during 1021 2) to Rs 
2b per ton during 1925 2b and 20 per ton 
during 102b 27 The Boaid s proposals 
are onl} for three years But the} should 
be for as long a penod as ma} bo ncce sarj 

We want tho iron nnd steel industry to 
expand we do not want mcrelv to pcrfoim 
some invalid feeding for the benefit of fata and 
Sons nnd whoever else mnj bo involved in 
difficulties at piescnt on account of outside 
competition or owing to their own unjusti 
fiablo extravagance If we want an expan 
sion of this imlustr} we must so arrange 
that fresh capital mny flow into it But 
where aro the capitalist* who would risk their 
monoy in building up concerns which may 
collapso nftci three ycais? A\ hat guarantee 
have people that the factories which they 
will build up with their hard earned money 
will not remain idle and become unprofitable 
as soon as tho proposed three }eai duties 
and bounties disappear (as they maj quite 
easily)? Secondlj theie aro man} ‘Western 
firms which can afford to lose a lot of mono} 
ovor a period of three } cars if thereby they 
can destroy our growing industries If tho 
present duties and bounties remain in force 
only for three yeais our industrial enemies 
will try their level best to so manipulate 
things as would hamper the continuation of 
the protective Tariff after those three years 
They may go on dumping goods in our 
markets and that would not kill them in 
spito of our fecblo protection Tho short penod 


for tvhtelt our effort util last maj ttanulate 
toeir activities It mav so happen that at the end 
ot two years, we may find the import of 
iore^n good increa. ing rather than falling 
then some prophets wool I n e again and s a \ 
*-ee how foolish jou were to think that jou 
could be a manufacturing nation? Here jou 
have got protection and jet foreign goods 
are coming in as u ua! and more 

We want positive checks to dumping 
borne law mu t be enacted which will punish 
a dumping {selling goods at abnormallj low 
pnccs) country, whenever proi ed guilty with 
prohibition to ship such goods any more to 
India Wo must take positive steps to ensure 
fair play 

Thirdly the duties and bounties proposed 
t»iU go largely to help Tata and Sons who 
are practically the only large-scale manu 
lacturers of steel m India. If we want to 
expand thi« indn try so that w e mav get a 
proper start on the road to industrial pros 
penty it will not do to help only the Tatas 
who of course ought cctta nil y to be helped 
The duties and bounties can favourabh affect 
only tho 0 who are actually manufacturing 
iron and steel But the fresh capital and 
energy which we want to entei tt is field will 
not get much help from these If we are 
going to have any change for the better w 
the field of industry it cannot come from 
such ] alf hearted and aimless arrangements 
^ roe proposed duties and bounties State 
Aid to Industries ha a bigger meaning 
than mere spoon feeding for sick firms 
I rejection must continue until it is no longer 
needed 6 
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received from othei scientific centres. Professor 
rc f a !' ds t,ie n0TeI methods invent 
of *f e ijroblem of -Ascent 

oi &ap as of astonishing perfection The 
o.ffcon.o of these d.aeoven,/ SS „ c ^ 

as greatlj influenced cognate sciences Tho 
eminent psychology Dr Lffka PreJetor 0 f 

. ProfelS'^ j' 5 ™ 6 finds 

i role sor Bose s discovery of the funda 
icie^ cH '"' -* — — 


mental chai aelenshes of nervous impulse in 
Plants a sure basis for the ultimate Vnalvss 
of com^ex psychic phenomena In a recent 
letter to Prof Bose Komain BoUand says 

tt^t Ur H nan J e j has for a Jong time been a light 
that attracted me to the Science of Life From 
the very first I have felt in the greatness 

“I/ 0 ™ discoveries a genius for scni p a | ous 

whence combined with 
divine intuition It was reserved for a great 
sjmt of India to preve by methods of e ?act 
science the great unity of bfe r do not e lo “ ct 

Soit g T r S th ? n P ° etTT t0 me ,fc ls ^so a 
great joera when interpreted by a master 
of the secrets of life like you 


The Opium Conference of the League 
of Ifations 


l^l 0 oTpSlL m iS “boTc-Sf 1 ’,? „«» <fi« 

» ajusn& at 

needs. 0 salJS ' 3 medical and scientific 


Professor J C Bose s Scientific Visit to 
Europe 


c The senes of lectures and scientific demon 
strabons given by <?ir J C Bo e at the chief 
scientific centres of Europe lave produced a 
profound imprc in i of the great importance 
of (he contribution made by the Bo c In 7 
tnto in ad- an cement of the world a aetence 
Tho Omvemity of Fjasue officially add™ aSd 
the Secretory of State for India, eonvmm 
tel'.om 1 aotnowledgment for the m'E 
Un,„r,:!,1,;""f fc“?ecSS"^3 * ta 

Similar 


d °L°n P S 

sammm 

attempt do erves only t 0 fail treked 

duly authorized delegate trence “ India 3 


Hr c E E * hts 


■a tL h U» ?,*"•» *b*k 

Son oonta u .sth“foSm J . p ““ u '' so ™ 
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mb -\ioBWiV itr\ ir.w roll juke. l'Ui 


Mr L It I) i- who is at | re-oit tin idol ual 
dictator of Bengal was intmicucd >> out Mitoi 
Mime weeks vo Hp promis'd to includ tuls in 
the ‘•flu in fn 1 1 ini lilson Piiman Mucati n 
which ho hi" i n mi od to urn through m 
thamnan of th L ilcutt \ t or] ovation bo much to 
tho good' But lu* attitude to ill olhoi worn n k 
moxmenb. in R n„il v innot Ik tolerated it 1 i* 
contrary tithe j iliurs H whuh othei luintii * 
such a* Iiolaiul trim xl Homo Itulo II i* ilotci 
rain'll to ol stmt t tier} rtf nn com nuiur women 
md elul Iron w hull has to le p.t*»pd thrmuh "" 

1 otulatiiL Cuunul ilo will inn *11 ir uniin. i 
sin„lc woman in th Pi >\ inn ininuu tin i«to I i 
ut her muth«ul Mumti|s»lit\ or l/vi-latn Council 
foi the next four yeir* Oil" own idn ol the tun 
it will take his i olici to nhine micccsh) 

We shall haio a feu words to Mi} on this 
puigraph assuming that the intcmcwer has 
not misunderstood Mr Das which is not 
it) dhiteh impossible 

The bwarnjist part} oi which Mi t, H 
I) is is a leader contested and won the elec 
tions on tho assurance gnen to the lotcrs 
that its members would adopt and carrj 
out tho polic} of wholesale obstruction in 
the Councils l his the} haic not been able 
to do It raa} be that Air Das s alleged dctermina 
tion “to obstmet eier> leform concerning 
women and clitldroil winch has to be passed 
through the Regislatne Council is a part of 
his p nty s founei lesoh e to obstruct all measures 
< f w Intel er kmd and nature which haie to 
ho pissed through the Councils In that case 
inj comment on the aboic-quoted paragraph 
ilom Stn Dlmnitrt must include a discussion 
of the policy of wholesale and indiscriminate 
obstruction— a discussion winch in our case 
would bo a lepetition of what we haic said 
many timcsalieady Butif Air Das and his party 
want to go m foT disrnnnrinitiig obstruction 
and if in their opinion all womens moio 
ments and all measures of reform relating to 
women and children aie fiauglit with till 
consequences to tho country then it would 
ho necessary to remind them that as th® 
bwirajya party is profcssedl} a wing of tli° 
Congress it cannot go against an} polic} o r 
resolution of tho Congiess which has not bco n 
reversed or rescinded Mow women hai e 
always been entitled to he delegates to tb® 
Congress Considerable numbers of thci 11 
haie a\ ailed thoniselies of tins nght Thf^ 
makes onto. j»i»m /imp case for womans Inn 1 
chise of all kinds Hut the matter has looS 
passed the stage of inference At tho special 
session of the Congiess hold at Bombay l n 
l‘Hb it was lesolied that “AVomen posses* 
ing the same qualifications as nio laid doW n 
for men in any part if the 1 Rcfoim 1 scheti 10 
M not be disqualified on account of sc\ 


At the session hold at Delhi tin wimi suit 
it was rcsolied That this Congress urges 
that women possessing the **wu qualifications 
ns an laid down fen men in anv part of 
the jllcfoini) scheim, shall not la disqualified on 
iccount of their kv Congiiss has iteur 
lUelaiul ltsilf ng u list woman franchise 

Hut tin pi hey of a parti it mai be 
liquid tan not hmd the tonscienix and reason 
of indiiidual numbers in all matters There- 
fnrr if Air C It Dns hns miy conscientious 
objections against an} pirticular cme or 
s icial right claimed by or for womcn.hisobjec 
tion may be discussed when definite details 
nri mailable Until then uni} a general 
ohsenation nia} he made that the alleged deter* 
ininatmn of mi} bod}, howeier popular and 
poweftifi ‘id dus'tmc'i a’(i womens moiemcrfts 
and ci ci} reform concerning them is com 
parable onl} to the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs l’artington of Sidmoutli of whom S}dnc\ 
Smith wrote - 

ln llic wmtei uf 1821 then act in a groat flood 
JHK>n tint Iowa the tid ross to an tncrodd le 
hiiglit thi waies niched in upon thi Houses and 
e\cr\ thing w is threatened with destruction In the 
midst of this sublime f-tonn Dime Puitington who 
hied ujnn the tioich was so, n at the dooi of her 
lions with mop and jiattens, trundling hi r inoj 
squeezing out the sea water an 1 ugcrously jushinir 
iway the Atlantic Ocean Tho Atlintu, was roused 
Mrs ru-tmatons bj int was tip lut I need nit t II 
xou tint the eon tot was unequal rhe At Until 
lc.it Sirs PirtiiiEtm 


eat Sirs P irtinjjt in 

Air C R Das is far too intelligent a person 
to assume the rolo of Dame I’nrtington But 
ns tho power of demagogues icsts pnitl} on 
their popularity and as they often do m mi 
tilings only foi acquiring or mcionsuig then 
popularity there is just a possibility of Mi I)«s 
opposing all womens demands on tho ground 
of their militating against orthodox Hinduism 
hoi most Bengalis including the 'educated 
community arc opposod to the emancipation of 
women To understand why it may he possible 
for Mr C II Das to tako lus xtuul on ortho- 
doxy it should be lemcmbeicd that Ins popu 
lanty in Bengal is duo pnitli to the fact tint 
though ho is a Brah mo by birth and mairiage 
lie declared himself a Antshnaia Hindu lato 
m life 


The Harem in Turkey 

l lie possible extinction of the a„e-long 
institution of tho harem is the subjcctof keen 
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discussion in tlie Turkish ]ire>s> mutter 
La-i been in the charge of a p iriiamcntary 
committee of the Angon House of Assembly 
Mo«t modern Turks are not polygamous As 
a contnbutoi td the i ondon Daily ( !» ouiru 
points out — 

"lew Turkish houses IokUj lw\t th * 1«1 !*%'« 
Modem law of mur-e |.ermits polygamy But 
1* lygamy ir> lasting and for several reasons. ine 
hrst is the desm everywhere > ipierent to come 
into tine until i iiropcsn ideas The i-cton 1 10 is 
found m dunged economic conditions \ niv 
liarem was a costly affair and few Turks i in a "on' 
more than one wife l'eihaps a third reason foi 
tin dot tint of I">1' eamj is to t>e f mud m the 
is rftmd political 1 miwruidi of JLibd Hallun the 
woman who lias done more than any other tor ner 
country women . . . . , 

The Dailj Clirontrle* contributor cues on to raj 
\ that the sy stem of the harem bong under ^nitins 
f has naturally brought the question of divorce to the 
fire Divorce has long been a grievance with 
Turkish women, we are told for by Moslem law a 
husband mas divorce his wife mere!} t } ^J 1 "- 
three times in the 1 rescnce of witnesses I divorce 
you. Tins eet-qiut-quich procedure is doomed it 
appear* This writer tells further of a meet mg at 

Munich with Hahd Hallun at which slie showed 

turn the irojiem of the harem from a T'iikish 
womans standpoint Ho quotes her a. sav .1 
“ Turkish women are nut yet ready for i«oimcal 
freedom Tins is bc-cau-e thee in not eitiuatc<l 
for some years to come tlie task ufrefonnei-snnst 
tie the unpicturesque one of education when 
Turkish women are as well informed as then 
traiu.li and English and American si tip the 
, f . ,n ■ !* will come with all the force of a landslide 
The implication here is that the haicm 
stands in the way of the education of 
women , , . 1 , , 

Nevertheless Turkc} lias granted tic 
suffrage to all citizens male and female 
\ 01 or eighteen years of age 


“Swadeshi” in Persia 
Ittza Khan the organizer and commmder- 
111 chief of the new Persian army has 
»>esi<les pacifvmg the country started a 
movement — umilar m motive to the one in 
India— to make Persia independent of foreign 
industries. Local handicrafts are encouraged 
and several small factories have been opened 
Kecently Liza Khan ordered all military 
and civilian employees of the Dos emment 
to wear clothing made of Persian fabrics 
He is also giving much attention to the 
public schools. 


Political Opinion in Persia 
A teamed vnti r in Z> Tempt tells u tiling 
chapter and \erse that Persia has been from 


time immemoml a land of jxhiical sktitus whose 
people tolerated then sovereigns only mi Jong a* 
thesi earned i-crtiiicates of good conduct A 
Teheran paper the name of whuti is translated 
Hr Jed I hunt though jt'Mlh without the 
■Western « nnotitiona with n-d cm nth declared 
A rei uMk is tlie fonn if government that 
kumonim- l<“.t with the Mussulman religion 
Certun pious hirelings are preaching tint a re- 
pullie means Bolshevism and tliat if w-e set up a 
rei ut he we shall adept Communism with it They 
also talk about shedding torrents of 1 loocl in order 
to o\ or- throw a gov ernment These hlilers of 
good institutions forget that a lepubhc has no ne- 
cessary connecticn with Bolshevism The iYrsnn 

r ple know that a republican government wall 
set up not for the purpose of shedding blood 
but in order to lead I ersia into paths of safety 
and 1 regress 


Cremation in England. 

Cremation has been an inimemonal Hindu 
custom The Cremation Societ) of l ngland 
was established fifty years ago In connec- 
tion with it' fiftieth anniversary, The 
Inquirer of London says that the progress 
made since lh74 seems to indicate that the 
public mind is slowly but surely becoming 
conx meed that to cremate the dead is a more 
rational practice than the custom of interment 
It is mentioned in tins j ear s report of the 
Society that over 25 per cent of well-known 
names published in The Times Te'iew of tlie 
years obituary columns were of those who 
had been cremated 


“The Crumbling British Empire.” 

‘xmtt \eanng contributes to the New 
T ork \ation an article with the nbO' 0 
heading In it he ask' what binds the 
British empire together and answers “In 
the main past 01 present reciprocal economic 
interests.’ For he points out, 

'More than 400 millions of peoi le hvewitlnn the 
“British Fmpire The vast majority of these people 
do not speak English, are not Christian belong to 
some racial group other linn the Cellic-Anglo- 
Nixon Teutonic mike most of their In in e without the 
aid of modem nnehinrrj i>! vanish therefore neith. r 
1 mgua^e religion race noi couinnn activities is 
rcslKinsil Ie fur 1 ritish nnp< rial unity 

He says — 

“Hrit un b lys raw materials from the colonies and 
d mum ms they buy manufactured goods from 
llnt-un Bntam 1 rondos much of the capital for 
local development and handles the trade, insurance 
and banking for the 1 mpire 

■such in Ins opinion are the economic ties 
holding tlie empire together 
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shaken 


He to* art .He BnM hold is now ^ 


V^oirfoSinAe^iSl 


tics iriucll «i V *ij mo — 

Empire liaro )jcen gradually loosening tlio 

thirtj sears (1) Because economic rivals such ns 
Germans vv ere biij ingraw materials selling finished 
goods transporting , insuring and investing in 
British territory, (2) because tlic colonics and 
dependencies team to do their own manufacturing 
and to exclude British goods bj protective tariff-, 
“Both of those forces hive sliaken tho Empire 
to its foundations It is only the second that need 
concern us at this point 

Mr Nearing then proceeds to show that 
though there was some development of local 
industry in the leading British colonies and 
dominions before the war, the war gave an 
emphatic impetus to the movement He 


exported to etc 
Australia 203 million 15891,000 

Cape of Good 

Hope 92 5 , 2,001,500 

India 54 , 10,424,900 

Mr Nearing asks in conclusion What 
will those freo nations do? ’ ‘How long^ wm 
they stay within the British Fmpire? ' IBs 
answer, quoted below, applies only to the free 
nations within the British Empire 

“Onl\ bo lone us it is in their interest to stay 
The ties that held them together in 1913 are break- 


They need, no longer’ sell their raw materials 
"" other markets 


emphatic impetus to the movement Ho t o Britain There are other markets . , 

gives figures for Canada and Australia to “They need no longer buy British manufactured r 
present a picture of really phenomenal e°ods They can buy elsewhere or male, thar own 
r - •• • - The} need no longer depend on Britain for 


industrial giowth Coming to consider tho 
textile matket of India he observes — 


investiblo surplus far larger than that of Britain 


Canada and Australia arc modern industrial and besides as tho local industries develop each 
countries India and South Atnca have been much colony or dominion will provide its own now 


slower to cstal lish factory industries Even India 
and South Africa show the effect of war pressure 
in a changing industrial life 

The president of tho Manchester Chamber of 


‘The economic ties that hold tho British Empire 
together liave been crumbling for thirtj jears The 
process was hastened bj the war To-day it is 


Conunen'e is Quoted as saying that British textile merely a question of holding them intact, until the 
trado, with India had fallen from 3 000 milhon jards surplus industrial population of Britain has colonized 


of cotton goods exports before the war to 1 000 the great estates or migrates to tho colonies 


nullum \ urns after the war winch means that 
India produced 28 per cent of her own cotton goods 
More the war and 61 per cent after the war( The 
Labour 1 1onthtj Septcml or 1921 p 111) This 
situation is of course complicated bj the Gandhi 
movement 

However Indian woolen nulls are credited 
with a production of 4 222000 pound- of goods in 
19H and of ‘ITUGoO pounds m 1917 and her 


Mi Neanng’s reply, ns we havo said, 
applies to the free nations in tho empire not 
to India , because India and Fn gland are not 
held together by 'lecipraral economic inter- 
ests England holds India for her own eco- 
nomic interests But if in spite of our 
political bondage, wo could either make our 


!™iu" .t?s^yrarijSn si" c s±„“ hi 


(“Statistical Abstract of British India, 
p 244). 

The nd lance in the production of cotton 
goods is satisfactory to some extent from the 
Indian point of view, because, besides tho 
operative- being nil Indians most of the 


than British ones in non British markets / 
then in tho absence of the present British"' 
economic advantage in holding India m sub- 
jection Bn tain might have to consider whether 
mere political supremacy (intuits the present 
practical economic monopoly) was worth 


capital is Indian and most of the directors maintaining That is the political raison 


arc Indians 

But in the case of most of the other 
industries it is then location and labour 
force that are Indian, the capital the direc- 
tion the expert knowledge and skill etc„ 
are mostlj foreign bo their increase and 
progress are not n mattei for satisfaction 
from the Indian point of view 

In tome kinds of liiditstucs Britain pur- 
chases a smaller quantity of raw materials 
from India than from the Dominions, but 
sells more manufactured goods to India than 
to tho Dominions, which is not satisfactory 


d ctre of tho Swadeshi movement, if any were 
needed, ami of preference for non Butish 
manufactures winch arc bettei and cheaper 
than British goods 


A ‘Widow-Marriage in Calcutta 
Though the widow -marriage movement 
originated m Bengnl some other pros ineos are 
far aneau of Bengal m this respect. B or this reason, 
all the few widow marriages which take place 
*? , prevmco are worthy of notice 

I articular! y worthy of notice was tho marnage 
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of a young and educated Xamasudra widow 
with a Aaniasudra young man who sat for 
the last B A examination of the Calcutta 
University It was celebrated under the 
auspices of the Bengal Social .Reform League 
Many well known Hindu gentlemen and 
some ladies, of Brahmin and other castes 
besides some 150 Jvamasudm gentlemen 
were present on tho occasion But the 
most noteworthy fact m connection with it 
was that Pandit Muralidhar Banerji, M A, 
a learned and orthodox Brahmin who had 
been principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College, officiated as pnest In doing so the 
pandit showed uncommon moral courage 
humanity, and love of justice as between the 
sexes. If there were more men of his stamp 
.yin our midst, the cause of social reform and 
social punty would make great progress 
and the lot of the Hindu widow would be 
ameliorated to a great extent 


Asutosh Mookerjee 

The death of Asutosh Mookerjee causes 
a gap in the public life of Bengal and India 
which will ling remain unfilled, \mong his 
contemporaries there is no one who can take 
his place Antong his juniors we do not 
know of anybody who can do justice to all 
his various roles even after the lapse of some 
years of strenuous preparation Others there 
are who are eminent in their respective 
spheres of scholarship, culture professional 
work, or public usefulness but there is no 
one who is so eminent in so many fields of 
-hctivity who is so great a scholar in so manv 
languages and branches t f knowledge so 
great a professional man s 0 great a man of 
affairs and of action so great an adminis 
trator and so great an architect and builder of 
institutions as \sutosh Mookerjee was m Ins 
one but manysided personality 

The bov Isutodi gave promise of his 
future greatness His academic carver was 
brilliant The present wnter remembers him 
as his senior fellow-collegian at the Presiden- 
cy College Ills one and only brother 
Hemanta Kumar Mookerjee, long decea ed in 
youth was our class fellow That gave us 
an opportunity to know Asutosh later some 
what closely At the Presidency College we 
knew him as leading orator of the College 
Union and a student who was reputed to know- 
more than some of his teachers, parti cu 
laxly m some branches of higher mathematics. 


His looks his movements, his whole demean 
our betokened perfect self-confidence He 
was never a fashionable young man, though 
bom of w ell to-do parents, and, to our 
knowledge never indulged in any luxuries 
or caught any of the bad habits of the 
young men of tho day, as smoking etc. He 
came to college clad in a plain whito Panjabi 
shirt and a dhoti of which the plaited front- 
tuck scarcely 01 just reached down to Ins 
shoes Mo do not remember his youthful figure 
usually 01 ever carrying a chadar on its 
broad shoulders , foi winch reason he was 
plavfullv styled President of the Chadar Aibanni 
Sabha or Society for the Disuse of the 
Chadar 

Hiere is an anecdote that before finally 
adopting the law as Ins possession ho had 
intended to be a piofession, but that he gave 
up the idea because he was given hopes of 
in appointment, not m the superior but in 
the provincial service by the head of the 
education deputment As was natural for 
a young man with such great powers, he 
could not reconcile himself to occupy a 
secondary position in the educational depart 
ment He would be in the front rank and in 
the long run first, or he would not be there 
at all Had he been given a chair in the 
supenoi service he would certainly have been 
able to do ranch notable original work m 
mathematic^ as even while n student he had 
done some original work in that subject, but 
probably he would not have been able to 
accomplish for the cause of education and 
research what his position and influence 
enabled him to do 

Of his work as a lawyer and a judge we 
do not possess adequate first h-uid knowledge 
and are therefore not competent to speak 
But we have beard of his profound and 
extensive knowledge of the law his remark 
able forensic ability his independence as a 
judge, and the great puns he took with his 
judgments 

He was for some time one of the muntci 
pal commissioners (as the municipal council 
lots were then called) of Calcutta, and also 
member of the provincial and imperial 
legislative councils, and did nseful work iq 
all these capacities Had he chosen to devote 
as much of his time and energies to muni 
cipal work as I'herozeshafi ifehta did in 
Bombay, ho conld have easily achieved as 
much distinction as, if not greater than, what 
Mehta did in his native city If he had 
elected to be a politician and statesman and 
specialized m Conned work, he might 

f <A > 
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mtibod sliouMus with and possiblj snlpTssuI 
vtokhak In fact, no achievement, no distmc 
tion nut) bo> ond his lcneh m any field m 
which great intellectual powers uncommon 
capacity foi mistcnng details, remarkable 
debating powers, wide range of infoimation 
w f on , , ncc ' coinage, patriotism and in 
aeiatigablo eneigy ate passports to success 
Jiut it was the ndv ancement of tho causos 
or education knowledge and culture -which 
was his chosen field of woil , and here ho 
achieved eminence tor theso he lahomed 
witii exemplary deletion in various degiecs 
as uo one of his generation and perhaps 
none of any previous generation in modern 
India as far as we aro aware did Theieforo 
did :|a ''^ e ‘* m ‘•#>“*8 as he once 

if often r n i.T»n nlV ajr ^ 'will fcdftd conscience that 
cL.?i i 1 ,w }r n , nt s P»xxl othns [ have never 
nunntn ^ sp M * <>r >£u* new cv^Rj hour every 
rninuto I could spare from othpi una\ mdal lo duties 
-torenwst among thorn tho duh s f ms n d cnl 
PKnT ,b V r n "'«* t" 1 1 mvt rei ty worl 

to Imuhteri the efficiency of the 
in«i' ei K lt Y iavo * c< ? n tins suljoct of mv <h\ tlrcams 
t'° n ? kuss man 1 ipsos froui time 'to 
time thev have haunted mo in tho hours of mghtlv 

Siaw"! jam J V& “s 

and utali tj %S n ‘ of mj hc.il t It 

It is n matter for deep rcgict that in 
consequence ho has not been able to leaiS 

“’ll ? nRinal " 0lk wh >ch is cerumen 
surato with his massive intellectual powers 
♦k , '? s repeatedly elected president of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal l n 1009 ho 

of H.n cl ? ct ? d J2V cs,Jent of tllc frustces 

v!mi t 1 dl , nn and at about t£ 

same timo ho becamo president of tho Board 
<»f Smskrit Lvnminors m Bengal He was 
also wo believe president of the Mnhabodln 
Soeictj He was tho foundei and president 
of the Mathematical Society of Bengal 

ft mero o«n»raenU hguiehcad 
P°'Y* of work enabled him 

OfI C n 'l"?T rk 1,1 e ' er > ctpao.ty 
. 9J , tl,e Calcutta Univcrsitv n s wt I now 
it to-d iy ho was the chief uchitoct and 
milder In tins w oik he had colleagues and 
helper* no doubt but no aicbitect an l 
builder docs earn thing with his own him As— 
and \sutosh Mookerj o did cv en that to a 


md n ts it h is tip npd out a laudable amount 
of ^omiine joseueh the clitef oiulit is due 
to the man who has solved it longer and 
with greater devotion ns a senatoi, a syndic 
and a Xice chancclloi than any other poison 
He was president of both the departments 
of post graduate stud} , in arts nml science, 
and of most of tho IJoauls of Stud} and 
raculties and Gommittces , but absenteeism 
was not Ins foito — ceaseloss activity was 
Ihis unrestrained indulgence of his von 
cious and in*>atinblo appetite for woik was 
not prudent , it must have told on his health 
though tint was not nppaicnt, and possibly 
Hometuncs on the quality of tho product, 
too But wo presume Jus devotion and 
oveimastering self-confidence piovcnted linn 
pom entertaining an} thought of spending 
his eneigies frugally 

<i W tt evidently lijs patriotic ambition 
that his University should be pot only tho 
nrst m India but also among the fust and 
!” .TV ? 0 llmc the very foremost in tho 
world thougli it cannot bosud that tho policy 
♦w m E an \ 1,1111 ,net liods adopted for leali/mg 
I Zn ,r vere ,,U ctlcuhfcd to pioduco 
hl^mvn 1 t 1 ? \ VttS , “ believer „ 0 t only i» 

5 “ > ,ltcnccll, “ l r capacity but in that of 

\'? tn ] l onco “ fbnt[ we hud 
I'?.'?,, “f Un'vort'ty, oici) biAbeJi of study 
h n ,i aU °f at lea<!t hy some Indian profossora. lie 
foreign S ’ 1 ° 1(loas of boycotting 

of edneahnn 1 I 1 , 10 dotl| ment of tho cause 
eL„. d „ Cat |°" , At t!l o same time ho took 
repression C nn«l° pi0,ent tll ° discouragbment, 
talent nnd f snppiossion of indigenous 
had the d 4 ,ts cncoi,r agcment , and 1.0 
the t0 scc that Ins faith m 

Justihcd P C fn I l'r ? > °V ntr > mc » had heen^ 
t o dl/ l,oth , tho I allt and Glmsc trusts 
fellows efe pl ° Vld ? l , llat n11 tho piofcssors 
v ™ H 1 ? 0 of l>m o Indian extrac- 
hctlier t d0h,lllt information as to 
iS;K vJi l' r 0' ision originated with 
that he h<nl keiJoe j.hnt it may bo pr&siiraed 
uiat lie had something to do with it In 

r n ii^V ol -r- r > A[r s i{ Das 

Court 1 ° PltP rJ ° nUaI »* the II,gh 

Ins ms i! w«i L * 1 * ^Vr 1*1 i lo<(ii tiro an I 

Sir T irakrutli PUn and n'l 14 th ra, llt '' 

"on mdic«l t, J-i, Sn JUsh B liaij Ohns. 
t > th s i n ( nil 1 ~ 1, 8U , I. mmuheont donations 
1 n (o11 * «»“ he 1 t ) fh, Unnersitj 

Indowmi ! 1 ,,lu ,t ltins ’ such ns the Jvlmii i 
for theiw a £ d t m « nj i fl ' scr °»Cs wore obtained 
ahinlm t f ,me,N,t> ‘h.s its most distinguished 
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onlj ban-hiit and Pali woijs and ancient 
buddings nuns Sculptures minting com*; 
and mscnptions Much of it lias to bo pieced 
together from tho nnnj x oinaculai hteiatmcs 
i » , a ,J h ® h0 to bo studied Undoi 
Asutosh Mookoijeo tho Calcutta Unneisitx 
has m tuguinted thou studj lheie is no 
othei umreisitj which offeis teaching in so 
rnanj Jndian xeinaculais Ire doubt we aic 
still onlj m the inaugural stage But if 
these studies aro pui sued undoi genuine 
scholais 'with iepl enthusiasm we should in 
0f n time l hnT0 k bottei conception of 
Inthm cultuie chajactei *md ideals to inspire 
™ aild ^">0 us as a people than 

could otherwise bo obtained 1 

Ihe Calcutta Unix ersitj along with some 
othu institutions and. men has gi\ en an im- 
petus to he studx of tho Bengal, language 
and liteiature Miglitj deTolopments would 
0f fh,s st,,di encouraged 

S S ™w” kcr ‘" t 11 sot oi,t » f 

lie once' rresided <™ the Bengali Lite 

S««"( Cr M CS> '?? S 1 ' 6 <«l»<wti5 in his 
addieaa to hl= noble dream of tho clonotio 

Tho u h mie , :v';!i o ',‘ o, ’ B " e ■»< I'toato™ 

^ho Uni\ci^itv has m new education in 
science a, id, the aits not oulj o tho XL J 

Sr¥S3®£g 

proper utilization of funds tlinJL ♦ 
departments ought to have a mLt P f C i 1Cal 
Iho greatest alumnus of the Umrersit? 
in him tho pouei to ensuio a. i hnd 

One of tho latest, if not the latest of tho 
studies in which the University h,d il l, 
to do something under the imhatiU of A “C 
to* Mookeijee i, fine art, Tina shorn t£t 
ho ivaa responsn o to contempotaia ferX 
and oaigenciea If,, „leaa Tore 
he had recourse to new devices 
enda Contralto appSXX 
in reality mdilTercnt to criticism Ju 
mfrcqucntlj a, anted hi, crit.cs t, £ 
construct!' e suggestions M e n,m 

It is not lios-ibk m a Voto to 

to the multifunous aetmf ie s of so great Tma? 

UoJ C o nS t, n0 " conc5udc Wlff > » tow observa 
Uons on the man who was known all 0 \er 
Bengal as Asu Babu Amtosh , s „ 
common namo in Bengal o\cn , hL 
•own mmr . AnutX, 


the name -t>f Asutosh m Mocikujte arc al-o 
plentiful But when m Bengal people talked 
and xviofo of Asu Babu theio was no mis- 
Af i n i S " ,10 " as meant Babu Asutosh 
Miikliopulhj aj a remained and was pioud 
to remain a Bengali Babu to the end of Ins 
‘toJ 6, Except when oflicml woik or functions 
madeitabsoluteh nectssm lie would ne'er dotl 
bi" dhoti and put on am othei garment- 
^.instance, lio attended the meetings of the 
Sidlei Commission m his national dief-s 
He In cd Iiko n Bengali Bihn dre -ed 
nnt ‘Jpf <,nd ^poke and moved about like 
one Hint was an outw aid manifestation of Ins 
patmt^m and nationalism He was perfcctlj 
accessible to cxcr> one from the humble 
student upwaids He would listen paticntl> 
and simintheticnllj to ill tint one had to 
saj and would really do what he could 
not mereh so> ho would tij One can 
not be Rme hut it is piobible tint there 
nre rti Bengal more men undoi obligation of 
n°n«Li :0,t \ n otlcl , tp bini than to m> other 
srTmfi i^ 0 . ' °jytoi that there Imc been 
,2' a J ? n .d °thc.N who ha.c taken undue 
ndxantago of his disposition to help 

Ul ? V, as * niusteiful persomlftx If it 
ofhmlV. IS 1 IP C0U, ‘! f,l,ts bire \ our hig n est 
Jmsx t nc> tussU 01 conti o 

^oJoml W 1 ii t, ? nors 1,1,1 Jl ° °' ei ^me out 
Unnrrsi f IIc \ nQ ' r ni0l ° *»bnut the Calcutta 
uS fL *K nd 111 f( i ct al, out all otl.er 
Unnorsihes than nnj Ining Indian As 

S i£S h r 1 mfoi niation he would not 

:Sm,s , », b h > e , u r'i ,, x " ,,h ,,,,uBn 

m the ol.mr,, not hcill S orersqm amtsji 
nnke men n f f means tlm t ho could 

as^i^ssrs 

1I10IC tin,, tho m,,„1 

bnreauoiat Tln.l u i tl10 Anglo Indian 
Of 3,2 hi i ., h 5 e<1 t0 rntei fhe bold 

opponent sSch 7“ hi\° 

m J ' ns ,‘ lls skill and courage 

J J " s , [ or ™ bat though l,c had to 

Vn "l J, V e,tl ’ 0r bent ,l0r broke 
m mSp ! f en "torn and unbending 
he was n 1,fe » ,,nd therefore feared . 
h?s eldest ,ln, 10 i* lo V n - tot l, ei When 

while sf,n dni 'fhter became a widow 

girl lie got hor married again 



ficin„ i v| nn fojp iti i md mi1„u ind 
libellous abuse The untimeh di it I of tin 
j daughtei who had again become a widow 
was n great blow to him It is urmised 
that this bereavement combine 1 with the 
illness of his wife had ninth t do nth 
sapping his vitality 

llo was an exan pie of plain In mg md 
high thinking Ho was an orthodox. Hindu 
of the modem tjpe o know of n > m oils 

to doubt hi inecnti Dut it mu peiliaps 

bo aided that hi ortli low was part of hit 
national! m t l i nati n ilnt lie wa — witl 
tin <liIT rente tl it wherea othti nati nail t 
xin\ at nati n 1 s«.lf realw ition an l self 
a-'scrtiou 1 v direct politic il endenom he 
wanted to n i h tlio nmhi c d tl n ugh edn 
cation mi l ‘culture Me hi cmc receding 
talk with Inn nut on tli jrogrts of 
*natioiuIi nj m the lOimtn 

Not that he lad no defects. He hil tit 
defects of Ins great qualities, and the in titn 
tion * n which he h id Ian hed o much 


do turn at I for vlnch and thiough winch 
lie event ed Ins unusual tapacitj for recog 
nising the woith of and encouraging men has 
als its defect* But tins is not the time to 
rtfei to or discu s them This is a time 
when we ma> and hould dernc an impetus 
for work from a c ntemplation of the work of 
his life \ foreigner who is a mere onlooker 
may if he knows all the facts take a detached 
and di pa-sionate new of his life But few 
Bengali wh have the heart of a Bengali 
can think of hi> sudden and untimeh death 
unmotel bv feelings akin to tho e winch me 
roused bv a personal bereai enient 

Last Thoughts of Sir Asutosh Mookenee 
on the junctions of Universities 
lu in article n Functions f Indian 
L nn er-itie m The My-*on Fctmomtc Jotrnml 
■sir A«uto«h M okeijec has left us a general 
and able summary of the proper n«es to which 




it 
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their innbihtj to ]iiot«.t MoJim. horn foioipi 

0P1.,X W 0..,),H c/u^il Hie tWililml. to t r > 

its pH'-tiRO with the \Io4em vwm Hie ^ , v w t \uion hr Him Hi' 1 whoK.Mi 
Vahtii ml dal — 


-Since th' MniA'le far ,An.at«1an intlcj » ii^ncc 

of ’for* 

V »V w 14 i mi fori hr Him '111? wlink Mm«tl* 
iniii w oi 1 1 (un-nli r>4 the Awitoluo soldier its n 
-ol itrj of Main nod Pirlnimnl mid its (Htat uwl 
"Dun ni. oui momenta of mt itest nisi wi amid v tin eonuiiemr on Uhilf of n ligion find uie 
wt nip nm cun from the auUiOnh ol tin tuli] It \? f 0 r the pe. j lo During the whole period ot 
ovu th Modern- Vxen tlio Sural Mur pmaimicd ]] 1( , w ir „f tn |, nil (n rv -is mi II as tin* athOIe in 
bv the tiki h dining th Mold Mai did intjM- hnal up to the in»cut tmv tlio < iibplmte had *o 
\ i lit the In lun M ill imm Mans fioin lighting mrnnst to svak Ion luusl m lu-titlal 1 f licit fulness 
us Moreoui w wish to establish i mod mstite lhi Miissulm in \ur]<| Mill nasj't in wlenco me 
xilndiog ill toils n( leli-iiiis mtlii new Tin of tlu ttliilut into the ]«-os of lint >o 

lontmiution of tin hiiiiliiH constitution cur 

ivisnis to othu Moslem mtions to inteii n Hie Ottom in ilynM} i> a faLi! mixture 
with *oui natiuml atlurs Tin Indan MosJ ms of nhgion nntl politics , no loiigei to be 
for it stance Miexed th nisoluv. mtlion/ si to Merited bx u voople under a republican 
oaticize the form of Hus IniMsli (loxemnvnl At r xiuanfn K'ninnl 

rtu-vmu lute tlir (omm IWr.twl uUmti. ft 1 ™ <* Bmcromcnl -nil Mlhtafa hemiu 
f this situ itnn md excited the M 0 sl ni mtions t» 1 isha before the deposition and exile of the 
Interfax 1 m furbish affairs \\c d* sirs to tut out Caliph “Iat other Mo-duns — Indians l gj p- 
dl this | ohsiI iliti w «nd ill these religion* ....... m j i,n| )s — |uw> Cnlmlis If tlio M isli 

hr »' »<• nn loomr hroRnirc nor 

cieu tin iiecessair thine to do in e*txl lishmc i want uni uUormuliary between ours( |i es 
modern State done the lino of the democrats Stiles niul Allah 


f th \U 

'Hie 1 fustclil a mu o tiling pipu in 
Const mtmople notes with uncoiuem that 
sueh Muhammadan kin^s ns IUissun of tin 
Hedja? ind ’othciN will ti*> to must tlieni- 


l/> ills A Spnnj'ii wiitis in tin New 
1 orh Hr mhl 

Kami mis in t without luvoed nts fur his 
ulittiij lotion in slolislnnc tin Ciliplutt* ni ih w 
josme tlio Cnlijh In tin «ulr lustorj of tin 


sclres with the title nt Caliph and ol»- institution Caiiplm nicmsl at Hi^Lid l)ini 

senes — md C mo and othi i> hue set th* iiische* up as 

tomm widow of tin h iithfnl at tonhn i Spain * 
Tlut is tlmi /ilTm lln fuihs havi sohod rir MoitHW and San a jn Vrtln Of the mmt} 

this problem once mil foi all Thei hm loin men who mix dicnitlod with tin titk of tahjb 

plctelj k»ep lnUxl thd UiHKli md Stiti’ thutj-s,\ wax f.millj dipmed of it iontlccn 

The druixt intinnnle Thh,.,, hm. *.> , f tlifin Mon luutxlnod vxen <ic jx sed mid innr- 
S W u ‘ i r c \ t ' ,wl 'bit (lei^sedond blind si md tMxla imnll 

Miiee tho public tint it wss not the fact of deponsl iMenti Mere hilleil in Mms letMis>it oppos- 

thc Sulbm of Tiukcy beinc the Khalifa of inc tfoskm factions \lsliil Afrsljici in ij luixe reason 

tlioAIoslcms winch made the Moslem woild V* conpi itnlatnw him elf that heesenjied onh Math 

look upon that countij with feelings of ies- , K bissn some of his Mixes and his jew < Is 


ect and lo\e but that it was the political 
OMerand nulopondenee of lurkey winch nndi 
the cjnosuie of all Moslem 05 es Tlio IUInm 
tells us that a quaitei of a centurj ago Tuikej 
mas offeveil to the Mussulman world as Die 
011 I 3 example of independence 111 tint Moiid 
and it add- 


Indian Labourers and Employers 


Fhr fictimtl of Imho which is n carefiill) 
wiitten and w ril-mfonned papei, untes — - 
The hl^mm in India tuts a \uv !om m uro 
, mil conscq ur-nth lus stxndml of lixm^ is low If 

r.« , ho oixraniscd himself effeetiveh and nt the tame 

Uw, V$L« ’“S? \ h ? 'inlor time mu-easeil Ins efficienci lm would al lo to 

the i oke of enema .'Um'es'uon tin ned then ci es ^et a much hulter \x ice in or(nm«etl industries 
VpV °Pbi'essioil Hie state also could then help 3um h reiiuinDff the 
uilCfilVnoll in t f 7 r c ?i n I »pitahst to provide juopei lionsmc huhJkiI aid 

fortw a u^i nf tnonaM 1 ! ' ^ f )n sixknrss md unemploi in nt insm-uiee and othei 

teelinp; tnat tl o lends ot trienilslui exist unma leiietits Sudi coin m . , mivni 1 iii/m lit nf it 

all Mussulmans t nrud Tnike’s lhe Odipbato was iinstnt l emsp tlw indiistiics aie unilietoKir 

not a tictor or the hOnite 0 this inen Wur It m as ihocha, J ud (hex "lll’xmume mil lo to I (m 

simple based oil the alioxe sentmieuts Uie elinue until the etfieiem\ mi 1 it k hi a^f 

After the mo ntion of the lull of Tub 10% Sh nnn’xo ’ P " mm ' ° ( ,m UU ' U 1 

a flew sentimriit Mas aldoil to the then existing , . , „ , . 

sentiments of the Mmsnlnnri' t xwanl us The I* width Known that dining the war 
acquisition of lib rtx In iinkej el ctuftel the * the jute nulls m Bengal gaxc to then shate* 
hearts of Mussulmans who Icsiied the same pro holdeis dividends whirl) nn t„ ir.ft ono 

irress and the same hi Pit j lutxilio were lundered iorv ^.,1 » CI 1 . 1 “ "1* tu 1,,|; 

in the same w~u asmeweit ourselxes Thtj saw P'-t cent etc, md then pixtspeiitl 

lietoiv them a peop! who hi 1 suc-eer lp<l and their though »»t so phenomenal now lins pout I lined 
jox was r^donl led much foi tlio jute mdustij 
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and Canadians the effusenc,} of Hit, majority of the 
Hwdustanees is of i xerj high order m theumerent 
hdds m which they no engaged 


An Indian Professor in American 
Universities 

As to tho qualifications of Di Rajam 
lvanta I)as who Ins rccentlj ictumed to 
India, for carry uigow the wxcstogation lefoned 
to m tho foregoing note it maj be st itcd th it 
ho spent altogcthoi sc\ cntcon \cars in stud} 
teaching and tiaxol in Europe and Vmenci 
He studied ton }ears in four leading Uunei- 
sitics of tho United Statos in three of which 
ho enjojed leftow ships for h\o >ears including 
a Kcseaich ItUowslup at tho State Agncul 
tunl Pvpeumental Station of Alissoun and 
rocen od tho degiecs of llastei o! Aits in 
lholog} Cniievsit) of W iscoiisiii 1012 and 
Doctor of Philosoi hi in Icononucs Lnnersity 
of 'Wisconsin 1017 Ki throe }«ais 1010 
10 >> he was lxicturci in Economics in North- 
Western Uimeisit) Chicago and in New 
York Uimcrsit}, New York and was com 
missioned m 1021-1022 bj tho United States 
Ooicmment to conduct on nn estimation on 
the Pacific Coast of Ameuei He has mitten 
four books on labour questions namtl} — 
Factor} laiboui in India t actor} I ogishtion 
m India Oho Labour Mmcment in India and 
Hindustani Workers on the Pacific Coast 
Tho conclusions of such a person are entitled 
to he regarded ns those of a careful imesti 
git r ind accurate obscnci 


Report of the Lee Commission 

Hie members of the Lee Commission 
Ain flni.'-fie f fftur labours and fir night out 
tin ii reput exj editor usly Hut is the} Ua\o not 
publishrd the CMdcnce on which thru con 
cliiM<ns mil icc< inmendntir ns an based there 
is n > inc ins of judging how fit these au 
in I nfornut} with what the wifmssrs mote 
and haul 

Wc were against tin nppe mtinent of this 
coniini sion as it was intended t> lticrtaso the 
ulren 1} esces ivc emolument* r f “tho European 
stmees , thenb} adding to the bunlens of tho 
Indian tt\ payer It must be remembered 
tint India has nlread} had to j aj beau)} for 
tho Reforms After their introduction Mr 
I nnn asked Mr Montagu a question in 
Parliament from the npl\ to which it 
appeared that in account of the Reforms 


additions had to be niado to tho pay aud 
pensions of these soruces jnvohmg an addi- 
tional expenditure of about three crotes and 
eight} -one lakhs of rupees Besides indorsed 
pa} and pensions mau} other privilege* 
were granted to theso British 4 sen ants of 
India But the> clamouicd for moie money 
and moio pmilcgcs and these the Lee 
Commission was pnmaiil} intended to give 
and lias gnen 

In the pio-Refoim da}S hcfoio the All 
India sci 'ices had got theso additional pnu- 
logcs and increments, then emoluments avoio 
ali eid\ lughci than those of col responding 
officers in cion tho richest countries After the 
into rduction of the Reforms thei h id to be 
bribed once to be reconciled to them But 
that bubo w is not sufficient The} clamouicd 
foi more and now the} mo on tho wn} to 
getting more We need not discuss the 
details 

India Ins been made a 1 mil of deficit 
budgets where sufficient money is nover 
nailable foi sanitation education and agu- 
cultuial ami industrial doulopmcnt and where 
the bulk of tho people nciei get full meals 
are illdothed and illhousod (man} are not 
clothed oi housed at all) and consequently 
air subject to the images of epidemics and 
endemics Hut sufficient money is alwais 
ai affable for military purposes and for con 
cilinting tho All India sciucos For pence 
and law and older must bo maintained at an} 
cost 1 But the object of the maintenance of 
peace and law and oidei is that hfo and 


piopcit} should he safe tint is to sni, that 
people should not die premature deaths oi 
become pool owing to loss of piopcrt} oi 
inability to pioducc wealth But does it 
make any difkienco to the men who die (and 
to their families) whethei they mo killed b} 
ffifcuriN m fty tVio sofifterr of 
iniading armies 9 And is the poicrtj which 
is caused In the images of eneni} forces 
more pioduetno of c\il consequences than 
the Jim ert} which is duo to ignoianci weak 
ph'siqiie caused b} malnutrition and disease 
nml foreign exploitation 9 And it should alsr 
be explained satisfactoi ffj why after more 
than a ecnturj a enjo>ment of peace and law 
and oidei under “the most efficient adminis- 
trators in the woild India is mort ignorant 
b» s « higher death rate and possesses lost, 
wealth than e'en those icgions of Kuro]»c 
which linie been devastated in recent years 
the most dest met ne and ruthless war in 
histon 


Wc do not understand and appreciate ani 
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The Congress Settlement 


Mahatma Gandhi has not been able to 
accept tho Swaiajist progrunnio noi hns ho 
succeeded m com erting tho Swarajists to his 
mows If tho No channels mid Swaiajists bad 
boon able t) nnive at i j< mt programme of 
well at oxer) put of which thej could woil 
togcthci that would line loon tho most 
deniable solution of tho contt xersy But 
such i settlement h is not boon nrivid at 
Alihatma Gindin holds that the Delhi md 
Ccconida lcsolutions luMiig pamittid th>so 
Oongitssmcri who luvo id coiiscuntious 
seiupks to cntei the C ouncils and tho 
Asscmblj if tliej w mt to the Swarajists uie 
justified in cntei mg tho J ogislatn e bodies, 
and expecting perfect neutnht} on tho nut 
of the Iso changcis 


“riics aro also justil rd in resorting to detrac- 
tion tocuiso Mich w is th u poliox and the Con .tress 
lad down no tonhlions is \ thou rntiy 1 

would, there! re bo nj ,art} to i ittin. mix 
* bsUcles ui thou w ix <t to cam iil, on vn\ 
i rojKWnnli a-anst tlio Sw must rntrx into tho 
1 ojnshtmos thou h 1 mnot activolv help thorn in 
a i reject m whi 1 I do nit behove 

The Swaiajists m then } olios outside 
tho legislate bodies agree to guc then 
whole-hearted support to tho Constructive 
I’loernmine of Mnhitnin OnnOlu and „ OT 1 
tint piotmmmo nmtcdlj tlirougli tho Con»ic« 
organisations " 

Die not gain to tho country is Unit no 
party has placed into tho hands of tho alien 
opponents of India s pihtical progress 1>\ 

I lacing tlienoclus at loggorlicad^ with one 
another and woihing at cross purposes 

Jhe Swaraj, ts cm ccituinl} co opeiate 
with tho so changers in working out tho 

Constructive Programme if thej want to But 
1 tst experience has shown tint tho excite- 
ment of j olitical woik m the councils in so 

engrossing ns to ka\e little inclination Cneigx 
or time fn quiet nnd undemonstrative work 
besides n defeat milichd on ( ovornment in 
the Councils or a burning and caustic speech 
i n 1 M,cfl lopnlu applause tint it is 

dilhcult f r councillors n<t to jrefet such 
ipilause-biingmg work to labours which do 
not jlacc ono in tin, him light Therefore 
we do not expect tl at Swarajist, will be 
nctuall} able to give anj appreciable heir, to 
tin No-changers m working out the n nstrue 
t,\c programme 

Mnlmtma Gandhi saj* — 


work in ihe 


CoinciK I will six that I woidl cntei a legislative 
l»od\ if onlx J could at oil use it to advantage If 
therefm* I enter tho Councils I should without 
follow ing a genei il police ot ol sti action endeavour 
t give strength to the Constructive Programme of 
the Congress I should therefore move resolutions 
reqmiuv the Central and Lrovinml Government' 
as the case in n 1 e — 

(1) to male all then cloth junhasosm lianl 
spin and handw oven kind Lai (■*) t) impose the 
lmlnhtive dutj on forcun cloth and (1) t) abo- 
lish the drink and drug revenue anl nt Icist toiros- 
1 on un„l\ i educ e the army crj cnditure 

it ttie (In eminent refuse to enforce such re o- 
1 itmns when c lined in tho ]e„i laturcs J slioull 
invite them to d s nl\e them anl take the vote of 
tho do tors i n the speed c point If the Oovem 
ment would not dissolve I sh uhl icsign m\ se.it 
ml piojxue foi civil (hsobcdn nee AVhen tluit stage 
is ic ic bed tlio Swaiajists xnll Hnd me read} to wotk 
w ith and mulct them A[} test of fitness for aval 
di obedien-e icmains tlio same as lief ore 

With lospect to this part of tho Mahatmas 
statement Messrs kolrru nnd Das observe — 


Me gntefull x accojt tho Hipgostion mule bj 
jlalntm i (jandhi in his statement and we think 
that the resolutions mentioned 1 x him in mij I ort 
of the ionsti active inviunme of the Congiess 
‘•houl l certaml} Iks oe cited lv tho Sevan) Paitv 

Tlic} do not howovoi expicssl) sav that 
they would resign their seats nnd picpntti 
for civil disobedience if Govuanncnt would 
not dissolve the Councils at tho stage men- 
tioned hj "Mr Gandhi though the} sa} in 
general teims wo unhesitatingl} accept tlio 
suggestion of 'Mahatma Gandhi regarding civil 
disobedience This leaves loom for Hie 
inference that though tlio Swaiajists inn) go 
in for civil disobcdicnco undei eertim 
cncumstancos these mav not he tlio same 
ns mentioned b> Air Gandhi 
i 110 dcsiio to ho unclinwtnblo J 

tut what Alessis Das and Nehru sa) in their 
statement in mterjnctntion of then polic) of 
obstruction appears to us to ho an aftet 
thought duo to their failing to eaii> out the 
police of umfoim ontinuous nnd consis 
unt obstruction b> announcing winch thiv 
wen tl,o elections At that time and nftu 
w aids too, tint pohej was criticised as it 

nm understood b> oi ci> lod> to mean what 
u n c ant 111 pnrliamcntai> lustjiv , 

’ll 1 !® «*«"«** not then sa> m self 
defence what then are sajing now 

htxci declaied it to bo a 
„ b,01 > P°he> to throw out budgets 

hiulw* t r G tlit, phrase “to throw out 

nioptui* 1 10 , s 'I nra J |St statement means 
SATZt " h,Iosnlt tl.ea that ,s the 
stintiim wi/ir 1 Kl * b'^gnwnme wluch is sub- 
Mannauv dilTennt fi >m that of the Moderates 
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think if br the box cntt of Empire goods the 
white citizens could be brought to ree the 
error of their waxs, it would do them gow. 
because they would become jU'ter in their 
dealings with others So the pum bment 
inflicted bv the boxoott would be remedial 
and reformats c Of course one max how 
that all punishments of whatexer character 
and tlic desire to inflict them aie wrong just 
a-s some hold that all denunciation is w rong 
Hhso are lirge questions winch cinn t e 
discussed here 


Economic Boycott. 

Vs regards economic bovcott whatevci it 
' efficacy there m n not be any hatred 01 angei 
underlying it The ndvico and exhortation t 
*>a' khaddar does not imply on\ hatreU oi 
foreign cloth Fven the burning 
elotli may or may not be dm to hatred a 
wger But the same desire which prompts 
one to *nv, -buy khaddar max P ron P 
W utter its corolhrx “do not buv mill mam 
Ot tomgn cloth »nJ tho litter » ‘g”” 1 '" 1 
to '>aj ing “boycott foreign cloth Nncbeo t 
mic boycott is quite meritorious a* its « q 
is industrial development and amelionti 

the lot of tho poor , , 

Economic boycott may br used wit 
anger or hatred for some political «po 
too Let us make our moaning cle w «>«»« 
has used her political powei in India 
exploitation of its wealth m various 
'Uether nghtly or wrong!' BntmshWt 
d India got even a-s much political freedom 
_x as Canada or kvistralro, this exploitation must 
" fwtly diminish if not c, ise entirely « » 
Wr this reason that any in crease of out 
“J political n e ht. I, WITEj 

nnder some -pretext or nthei l“t n ») 
economic, boycott of British goods, wo can con 
'“CO Bnti hers that respite of then m* -wnwi 
Political powei re India they oinnot cxpiow 
«•> as before max not one of their motives! >r 
holding «s d >wn weaken if not di n pear 
alt igether J 


Swarajists on Labour and Capital 
Tho lias Nehru manifesto says 
v_^c n»U supplement the work of the Congress 

hr helping labour and peasant organisations tlwown 
?*} «'* Pp u ntr> The problem of Labour woiwars 

a turaeulr problem to onlxo in even counny 


jo Indu tlr* difficulties are greater On th< on 
hand wo must tunl out a way of organisation 1 x 
xvhi h we can prevent the exploitation of labour lx 
capital! t* or by landlord but on tho other hand 
wo mist he on our guaul to rco tlint those xetj 
organisations ma\ not themselves le the soureo of 
oppression by nursing extravagant and luireasonal I' 
d mand Laliour nndonl tedh requires p» >to< tion 
I nt s i do cnU rpns< “ Cur organisations must pm- 
t rt loth from exploitation an l and tho Trade Union 
Cmgre s inu t l>e so organised a to bonbletoRerxe 
tins'll efiil pm pare A\* hold Hint in tho long nm 
the real interests of both and the eonntn nt huge 
ire identical 


Wo support those x tews There ire some 
fnends of lab uir xvho aro so ovoi enthusiastic 
that then activities max result re leaving no 
held of xvork at nil when labourers max 
trad omploxment 


A Jamshedpur Labour Appeal 


A\e luxe received a copy of An Appeal 
t> tin VIembcrs of the Indian Legislature and 
the Public of India from the Jainshedpui 
\s irntion In it the steel xvoikers, of 

I mi hedpnr bring to the notice of fho general 
public the difficulties under which in their 
opinion, thoj are nothing Tho appeal con- 
•Usts f I'l demy octavo pages and is 

consequently too long for publication m om 
nu,ts The difficulties are de ertbed midei 
tlu following b its n cognition of the As>o- 
cmti n facilities fir xvoikmens co-operative 
vtoie suitable working hour- weekly rest 
dax woiksscrxice latle 5 be gix en retrospective 
offset, mjtermtx benefits, production bonus, 
gintuitx profit sharing victimisation liquor 
shops restrictions on uso of open places f n 
meetings should be withdrawn housing accom 
modatiou etc general high handeuc s of 
of the company, gambling thefts dacoities 
murders, etc., general treatment opportunity 
for work in the productive departments. 

Iu view of the fact that the Tita Iron 
and *tteil Company are going to enjoy the be- 
nefits of protection all these points require 
to be thoroughly investigated 

Iu the concluding section of their Appeal 
the Jamshedpur Association observe — 


>ow i* is more than 1 » vein* that the Tata 
Iron and Steel Ca was started -uid commenced 
work. Is it not disgraceful tint the btrej " 
Winy ha, to depend upon f rcigners to <j 0 the 
laanulocturuig of steel m the ISth yoru of cas- 

,C °B Santhala could replice Germans m the 
fini lung d partrnent ia a couple of years if a 
cylinder of IGono hor=e-rowTr engine con H be 
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from their native kraal in South Africa into tho 
mountains of Daraara, has at length built, for 
sheltei, a tin} oval hut of rough poles In the 
center a email fire pit is ready, but there is no 
moat to roast, and the dark skinot 1 mother, and 
her cln Men huddling close, are hungry almost to 
starvation 

Suddenly tho “savage ' father appears Ho 
has been hunting the v\ astc places for food, hop 
ing to bring dov\ n vv ith Ins arrow ft mountain 
antelope, hut all ho has found is a rock rabbit, 
and he throws the little morsel down b} the fire 
pit for lus famished family Hurriedly it is 
prepared, while tho eagei children are restrained 
from snatching it from tho mother’s hands 

And then a strange thing happens That 
family of naked sav ages, only a little removed 
from the very lowest level if human beings 
on the earth, tho wild, animal like Bushmen 
alone being less developed, instend of ravenously 
devouring the meat before them, wait while tho 
wooly haired father, vv ith high cheek bones, broad 
flat, thick nostrils, heav } , upturning lips and 
receding jaw, and all tho other signs of tho 
lowest savage, stands up outside his rude hut 
and, throwing Ins arms up tow ord the sk} , utters 
a great cry as though lie would reach tho vtr} end 
oE the Soutli African vv lldcmoas And if his cry 
could he put in 1 nglish words, it would bo tins 
“11 lo « l hungry'' I Amt i Hat ’ Ho 
turns and* faces in another direction and 
again he cries out aloud * H ho i« h mjri/ Cum 
«» l Eat A third time, in still another direc 
tion, he [sends Ins shout as far nshisvoico can 
care} \\ ho hungry ' SIIAltr M\ Ml VT ’ 
He waits and when no one answers, tins 
“savage ’ and his familj cat the food that saves 
them from starvation It is true Y* hen any thing 
is given to a Hottentot he at once divides it 
among all present He cannot cat alone, and, 
however hungry, ho calls those who pass by to 
share his food It would be scandalous to eat 
without having loudly called out thrice whether 
there is not somebody wanting to share tho 


C P. Steinmetz, tho ‘ Wizard” 

The Literary Digest giv es a short life of 
this remarkable man of Science We repro 
duce portions 

Strict eugenists would doubtless have cat off 
at birth the life of the deformed little German 
immigrant who died the otl or day at Schenoct 
ady, and to whose funeral tl o great ones of tl o 
world brought tributes of praise Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz crippled and stunted famous as one 
of the greatest scientific minds tl e worll has ever 
now n, came in the obituary tribute of one of 


bis friends, close to being "a disembodied mtcl 
ket , and “to sco tho gnome like figure — lus 
body a mere appendage to a giant bruin — pla}ing, 
in lus labonitorv, with thunderbolts of his own 
creation was to vv itncss something that seemed 
to bonier on tho supernatural ” On whatever 
side lio was approached ho was original, sinking, 
with “the facult} of being cntcrtniuing always 
lamthnr characterizations of him were ‘‘prodigy" 
and “wizard’ IIis fellow students at Breslau 
Uimersit} gave him lnsmiddlo name, “Proteus”, 
in admiration for las many sided character It 
seemed in line v\ ith other picturesque angles of 
las pcrsoualit} that, at las death, ho should have 
left an estate consisting of alifo insurance policy 
of 'H/OO, and a ton }car old automobile It was 
his armngomont with his employers that, instead 
of being paid any lnct silurj, ho should call on 
tho cashier for what he needed or wanted lie 
wanted large sums for Ins laborator} , and theso 
were provided for him lor lamself, since ho 
lived sun pi}, ami had no dependants, he asked 
for little 

Of nil tho accomplishments for which he was 
noted Dr Steinmetz was hailed ever} when, on 
lus tun probibly more foi las invention of 
artificial lightning than nn} thing else Tins 
achievement, which gave lam the popular titlo 
of “Jove, tho Hurlei of Thunderbolts, was tho 
result of las studies of transient phenomena 

His generation of the lightning holt in his 
lvbotatory \y*vs undoubtedly las most important 

achievement in the popular o}e, sa}e the hew 
iork Ancrican, but he did a numbor of other 
things far more likely, in tho long run, to give 
him enduring fame Among these achievements 
were 

A formula for producing uu.rgy us a by pro 
duct of heat process by w Inch smoke could be 
eliminated a plan by which Juagara I alls could 
he harnessed to provide power for every use m 
New lork State perfection of a theory proving 
tli it microbes could bo cultivated to provide food 
Lor the world the mercur} lump tho mendan 
incandescent lamp, and various appliances for 
elevator motors the first plan for the trans 
mission of light and pow er great distances , con- 
trol of transmission Ho also wrote text books 
which are authorized for study m almost every 
electrical school in the worl 1 


Unrost m the Philippenos. 

We find the following m 2he 71 email 
Citizen — 

‘The oppoi ents of Geucittl "Wood scored a 
victory in tl e recent election in the Philippines 
Kirarnon I ernmdez Coal it iotas t candidate for 
tie Philippine donate, was elected Tie 



fORFIGX PERIODICALS 


Coalitionists are the party, le*l by Manuel 
Qneaiou, that brought tbe issue against Governor 
General Wood to a head last summer " 

“The Coalitionists are out for independence 
“ITaving control of the legislature, the 
Coalitionists now threaten to block all measures 
recommended by Governor General Wood Assis 
taut Justice Malcolm, of the]Philippine Supreme 
Court, has added fuel to the fire by saying that 
unless this controversy is amicably settled, tl e 
l mted States may ro establish military rule nnd 
wit! draw such self government as the Filipinos 
now have * 

Indian Swaraj} ists please note 


Taller and Thicker 

Cheereful news about women a health comes 
in a little pamphlet wnlten by Dr Clcha Duel 
Mosher l)r Mosher is Professor of Personal 
Hygiene and Medical Adviser of ll omen at 
Stanford L mversity, California, and her figures 
are based on her study of thousands of these 
college girls They arc supplemented by statis 
tics from Y assur and Smith Colleges, nnd the 
gist of them is that college women have in 
Creased in average height 1 2 inches or more in 
tbe past thirty years J*ot only that but weight 
has increased too, and girth of waists, an 1 with 
these factors has come a great reduction in 
periodic pam 

Disposing of tbe possibility that there has 
been an increase in height through immigration 
of tbe taller races Dr Mosher finds tbe canses 
in the change pf fashion, making possible the 
use of clothing that interferes less mth deielop 
ment, in the increased physical activity ( and 
appetite) of women, which has been brought 
about by tl e change ill dress and tl e teaching 
of physical training in the scl ools Some of us 
would he inclined to reverse tl e order on these 
causes, hut that is n detail The important thing 
is the vanishing of Lyh i Languish, the improved 
health of college women aud their increased 
fitness lor motherhood 


Is this Sportsmanship ? 

Washington anl Lee L mversity, of I exmgton, 
1 irginia, wa3 scheduled to play football against 
)\ ashmgton and Jefferson of \\ ashmgton, 
Pennsylvania tho other day, on the latter a 
field The \ irgimans declined at the last minute 
to go into tl e girae becanse of the presence on 
the Pennsvlvanta team of Charles l\ est, a JSegro 
This was after W and L hail made the sugges 
turn that West should be withdrawn, and the 
overture had been refused West is the same 


man who vv as fullback for his team m a game 
played last v ear at tho New Turk Polo Grounds 
against Lafayette University, and who saved 
the game to his team by las Own magnificent 
work in the last quarter This of course the 
Virginians knew before they unlertook the game 
and made the trip to Pennsylvania No reason 
was offered for the refusal to go on with the 
game save the color feeling Sportsmanship 
lias a code of its own, and a high one Is there 
any escape from the conclusion that this was n 
violation of its pnnciptes ? 

Bank Women 

Two years ago the Association of Bank Wo 
men was organized, with five members Last 
month it held its first general convention, with 
fortythree out of the total membership of ninety 
eight present Many of the women came from 
distant stvtes for the membership covers the 
country from Maine to California and from North 
Dakota to Texas 


What the Wife Does all Day Long 

The moneyless condition of most wives who 
remain at home, even when they have rich 
husbands is the greatest cause of discontent, 
nerves and divorces 

l\ ives shoul 1 have an allowance, as liberal as 
the husband s income or business can stand A 
career enables her to get what she wants without 
begging for it or depending on the whims of her 
husband Many men are downright niggardly 
with their wives while spending lavishly on 
themselves and their friends 


Many Rich Women have Charge 
Accounts but no Money 

Such lines are doubly hard and humiliatin'* 
to women who have had or made money before 
marriage The husband of one of my patients 
fussed about giving 1 er postage to write to her 
family, and she became estranged from her folks 
■a time 

My mother trained four boj s to do as much 
housework as I had to do , and all the handlin'* 
of coal asl es, kindling, water carrying, etc” 
and they made kind, generous husbands, for they 
knew what housework was, and the rearing of a 
family additional made them very considerate 
and helpful Many men, untrained, wonder 
what * the w ife does all day long ’ 

SirucM SiEniK*, M D f 

Massillon, Ohio 
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from Uicir native kraal in South Afnca into the 
mountains of D&mara, has at length built, for 
shelter, a tiny oval hut of tough polls In the 
center a small fire pit is ready, but there is no 
meat to roast, ami the dark skinncl mother, ami 
her childen huddling close, are hungry almost to 
starvation 

Suddenly the “sav ago * father appears Ho 
has been hunting the waste places for food, hop 
mg to bring down with his arrow a mountain 
antelope, bat all ho has found is a lock rabbit, 
and he throw s the little morsel clown by the firo 
pit for his famished family Hurriedly it is 
prepared, while the eager children are rest 1 aim d 
from snatching it from the mother’s hands 

And then a strange thing happens That 
family of naked savages, only a little removed 
from the very lowe«t level cf human beings 
on the earth, the wild, animal like Bushmen 
alone being less developed, instead of ravenously 
devouring the meat before them, wait while the 
wooly haired father, with high cheek bones, broad 
fiat, thick nostrils, heavy, upturning lips and 
receding jaw, and all tbo other signs of tho 
lowest savage, stands up outside his rudo hut 
and, throwing Ins arms up ton ard the sky , utters 
a great cry as though lie would reach tho very cud 
of the South African wilderness And if Ins cry 
could be put iu English words, it would be tins 

"Who 1 1 hmgnj * I ha te teat ’ He 
turns and* faces m another direction, and 
again he cries out aloud “11 ho it h mjry ' Com 
anil Eat ' A third time, m still mother direc 
tion, he (sends his shout as far as Ins voico can 
carry tthwtjiy > SHARE MY Ml AT ' 

He waits, and when no one answers, tins 
“savage* ami his family cat tho food that saves 
them from starvation It is true When anything 
is given to a Hottentot, lie at once divides it 
among all present lie cannot cat alone, and, 
however hungry, ho c ills those who pass by to 
share his food It would, he scandalous to eat 
.w.'J.hrud .Uajuig' .Wul'/’ .nsJUftO nid Holin' w-liiitlmr 
there is not somebody wanting to share tho 
food ' ’ 


C P. Stemmeta, tho ‘ Wizard” 

The Literary Digest gives a short life of 
this remarkable man of Science We repro- 
duce portions 

Strict eugemsts would doubtless li ive cat off 
at birth the life of the deformed little German 
immigrant who died the other day at Schenect 
ady, and to whoso funeral the great ones of tho 
world brought tributes of praise Charles Proteus 
Stcmmetz, crippled and stunted, famous as one 
of the greatest scientific minds the world has cier 
now II, came, in tho obituary tribute of one of 


Ins fi itmls, dose to being “a disembodied intel- 
lect* , and “to see the gnoinc-likc figure — his 
body a mere appendage to a giant brain — playing, 
in Ins laboratory, with thunderbolts of Ins own 
creation was to witness something that seemed 
to bonier on tho supernatural” On whatever 
side ho was approached ho was original, sinking, 
with “tho faculty of being entertaining always 1 
lamihar characterizations of lnm w ere “prodigy" 
nnd “wizard * His fellow students at Breslau 
University gave lnm Ins middle name, “I’rotens”, 
m admiration for his many sided character It 
seemed in lino with other picturesque angles of 
Ins personality that, at his death, he should have 
left uu estate consisting of n life insurance policy 
of ‘'1,500, and a ton year old automobilo It was 
his amugement with Ins employers that, instead 
of being paid any hxt salary , ho should call on 
tho cashier for what lie needed or wanted Ho 
wanted largo sums for Ins laboratory, and these 
were provided for him 1 or himself, since he 
lived simply, and had no dependants, he asked 
foi little 

Of nil tho accomplishments for which ho was 
noted Dr Stcinmctz was lmilcd everywhere on 
hts trip probably more for lus invention of 
aitihcial lightning tlmn anything else Tins 
achievement, which gave him the popular title 
of “Jove, tho llurlor of Thunderbolts, * was the 
lesult of ins studies of transient phenomena 

His generation of the lightning bolt in his 
laboratory whs undoubtedly Ins most important 
achievement in tho popular eye, says the Now 
kork. America i, but he did a number of other 
things far more likely , in the long run, to give 
him enduring fame Among these achievements 
were 

A formula for pioducing cneigy as a by pro 
duct of he it process by which smoke could ho 
eliminated a plan by winch Nmgaia lulls could 
be harnessed to provido power for every use in 
Now \ork State perfection of a theory proving 
JircvvAV#. Wfeif Ay pnmiiV Jniw 
for the world tho morcuiy lump, tho mondan 
incandescent lamp, and various appliances for 
elevator motors the first plan for the trans 
mission of light and pow er great distances , con- 
trol of transmission Ho also wrote text books 
which are authorized for study in almost every 
electrical school in the world 


Unrest in tho Philippenes. 

We find the following in The Ti oituOt 
Citizen «— 

“Tin. opponents of Gcneial "Wood siotwl u 
victory in the recent election in tho Philippines 
Himmon 1 e mimic z, Coalitionist candidate for 
the Philippine c 'euite, was elected Tho 



FOREIGN' PERIODICALS 
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Coalitionists are the party, led by Manuel 
Quezon, that brought the issue against Governor 
General Wood to a head last summer” 

‘‘The Coalitionists are out for independence ” 
“Having control of the legislature, the 
Coalitionists non threaten to block all measures 
recommended by Governor General Wood Assis 
taut Justice Malcolm, of the}Philippme Supreme 
Court, has added fuel to the (ire by saying that 
unless this controversy is amicably settled, the 
United States may re establish military rule and 
■withdraw such self government as the Filipinos 
now have ’ 

Indian Swarajyists please note 


Taller and Thicker 

Cbeereful news about women’s health comes 
m a little pamphlet written by Dr Clelia Duel 
Mosher l)r Mosher is Professor of Personal 
Hygiene and Medical Adviser of Women at 
Stanford University, California, and her figures 
arc based on her study of thousands of these 
college girls They are supplemented by statis 
tics from V ass'ir and Smith Colleges, and the 
gist of them is tlat college women have in 
Creased in average height 1 - inches or more in 
the past thirty years Not only that, but weight 
has increased too, and girth of waists, and with 
theso factors has come a great redaction in 
periodic pain 

Disposing of the possibility that there has 
been an increase in height through immigration 
of the taller races, Dr Moslior finds the causes 
in the change of fashion, making possible the 
use of clothing that interferes less with develop 
ment, in the increased physical activity (and 
appetite ) of women, w hieh has been brought 
about by the change iu dress and the teaching 
of physical training in the schools "501110 of us 
won Id be inclined to reverso tie order on theso 
causes, hut that is a detail The important thing 
is the vanishing of Ljiha LangmA, the improved 
health of college women aud their increased 
fitness for motherhood 


Is this Sportsmanship ? 

Washington and I ee University, of I evmgton, 
Virginia, was scheduled to play football against 
Washington and Jefferson, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, the other day, ou the latter’a 
field The Virginians declined at the last minute 
to go into the guae because of the presence on 
the Pennsylvania team of Charles W est, a Negro 
This was after W* and L had made the sngges 
tion that West should be withdrawn, and the 
overture had been refused "West is the same 


man who was fullback for his team in a game 
played last v ear at the New York Polo Grounds 
against Lafayette University, and who saved 
the game to his team by Ins own magnificent 
work in the last qnarter This of course the 
Virginians knew before they undertook the game 
and made the trip to Pennsylvania No reason 
was offered for the refnsal to go on with the 
game save the color feeling Sportsmanship 
Iia 9 a code of its own, and a high one Is there 
any escape from the conclusion that this was a 
violation of its principles ? 

Bank Women. 

Tno years ago the Assoeiation of Bank Wo 
men was organized, with five members Last 
month it held its first general convention, with 
fortythiee out of the total membership of ninety- 
eight present Many of the women came from 
distant states, for the membership covers the 
country from Maine to California and from North 
Dakota to Texas 


What the Wife Does all Day Long 

The moneyless condition of most wives who 
remain at home, even when they have rich 
husbands, is the greatest cause of discontent, 
nerves and divorces 

Wives should have an allowance, as liberal as 
the husband s income or business can stand A 
carver enables her to get what she wants without 
begging for it or depending on the whims of her 
husband Many men are downright niggardly 
with their wives while spending lavishly on 
themselves and their friends 


Many Rich Women have Charge 
Accounts but no Money. 

Snch lines are doubly hard and humiliating 
to women who have had or made money before 
marriage The husband of one of my patients 
fussed about giving her postage to write to her 
family, and she became estranged from her folks 
in time 

My mother trained four boys to do as much 
housework as 1 had to do and all the handling 
of coal, ashes, kindling, w ater carrying, etc , 
ami they made kind, generous husbands, for they 
knew what liousew ork was, and the rearing of a 
family additional made them veiy considerate 
and helpful Many men, untrained, wonder 
what ' the w ife does all day long " 

Sarah M Siewers, SI D t 
Massillon, Ohio 



